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Tbs  Calamities  of  Authon  liave  often  excited  the  attention 
of  the  lovers  of  literature ;  and,  from  the  revival  of  letters  to 
this  day,  this  class  of  the  community,  the  most  ingenious  and 
the  most  enlightened,  have,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  been 
the  most  honoured,  and  the  least  remunerated.  Pierius  Yale- 
nanus,  an  attendant  in  the  literary  court  of  Leo  X.,  who  twice 
refused  a  bishopric  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  unintev- 
rupted,  was  a  friend  of  Authors,  and  composed  a  small  work, 
^De  Infelicitate  Literatorum,^  which  has  been  frequently  re> 
printed.*  It  forms  a  catalogue  of  several  Italian  literati,  his 
contemporaries ;  a  meagre  performance,  in  which  the  author 
shows  sometimes  a  predilection  for  the  marvellous,  which 
happens  so  rarely  in  human  affairs;  and  he  is  so  unphilosoph- 
ical,  that  he  places  among  the  misfortunes  of  literary  men 
those  fetal  casualties  to  which  all  men  are  alike  liable.  Yet 
even  this  small  volume  has  its  value :  for  although  the  his- 
torian confines  his  narrative  to  his  own  times,  he  includes  a 
sufficient  number  of  names  to  convince  us  that  to  devote  our 
Efe  to  authorship  is  not  the  true  means  of  improving  our 
happiness  or  our  fortune. 

At  a  later  period,  a  congenial  work  was  composed  by  The- 
ophilus  Spizelius,  a  German  divine ;  his  four  volumes  are  after 

the  &shion  of  hi^  country  and  his  times,  which  could  make 

I 
*  A  BiodexB  writer  observes^  ihat "  YaleriMO  is  cbisfly  kiiowm  to  ths 
present  times  by  his  brief  but  carious  and  interesting  worir,  Ik  IMero^ 
ianmn  hrftUeiiaiei  which  has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  prindpa] 
ssliokrs  ef  the  age^  net  elsewhere  to  be  foimd.*^— Booooi's  L»X  vol 
ir.  p.  Iff. 
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even  small  things  ponderous.  In  1680  he  first  published  two 
Yolumes,  entitled  ''Infelix  Literatas,"  and  five  years  after- 
wards his  **  Felicissimos  Literatos ;"  he  writes  without  size, 
and  sermonises  without  end,  and  seems  to  have  been  so  grave 
a  lover  of  symmetry,  that  he  shapes  his  Felicities  just  with 
the  same  measure  as  his  Infelicities,  These  two  equalised 
bundles  of  hay  might  have  held  in  suspense  the  casuistical 
ass  of  Sterne,  till  he  had  died  from  want  of  a  motive  to  choose 
either.  Tet  Spizelius  is  not  to  be  contemned  because  he  is 
verbose  and  heavy ;  he  has  reflected  more  deeply  than  Yale- 
rianus,  by  opening  the  moral  causes  of  those  calamities  which 
he  describes.* 

The  chief  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  ascertain  some 
doubtful  yet  important  points  concerning  Authors.  The  title 
of  Author  still  retains  its  sed  notion  among  our  youth,  and  is 
consecrated  by  ages.  Yet  what  affectionate  parent  would 
consent  to  see  his  son  devote  himself  to  his  pen  as  a  profes- 
sion f  The  studies  of  a  true  Author  insulate  him  in  society, 
exacting  daily  labours ;  yet  he  will  receive  but  little  encour- 
agement, and  less  remuneration.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
most  successful  Author  can  obtain  no  eqnivalent  for  the  la- 
bours of  his  life.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  this  fact, 
to  develope  the  causes  and  to  paint  the  variety  of  evils  that 
naturally  result  from  the  disappointments  of  genius.  Authors 
themselves  never  discover  this  melancholy  truth  till  they  have 
yielded  to  an  impulse,  and  adopted  a  profession,  too  late  in 
life  to  resist  the  one,  or  abandon  the  other.  Whoever  labours 
without  hope,  a  painful  state  to  which  Authors  are  at  length 
reduced,  may  surely  be  placed  among  the  most  injured  class 
in  the  community.  Most  Authors  close  their  lives  in  apathy 
or  despair,  and  too  many  live  by  means  which  few  of  them 
would  not  blush  to  describe. 

*  There  is  also  a  bulky  collection  of  this  Idnd,  entitled,  Analeda  dt 
CakmitaU  Littraibovvmf  edited  bj  Mencken,  the  author  of  ChariaiantHa 
EmdUorunu 
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Besides  this  perpetual  struggle  n?ith  penury,  there  are  a«so 
moral  manses  which  influence  the  literary  character.  I  have 
drawn  the  individual  characters  and  feelings  of  Authors  from 
their  own  confessions,  or  deduced  them  from  the  prevalent 
events  of  their  lives;  and  often  discovered  them  in  their 
secret  history,  as  it  floats  on  tradition,  or  lies  concealed  in 
authentic  and  original  documents.  I  would  paint  what  has 
not  been  unhappily  called  the  psycholopkal  character.* 

I  have  limited  my  inquiries  to  our  own  country,  and  gen- 
erally to  recent  times ;  for  researches  more  curious,  and  eras 
more  distant,  would  less  forcibly  act  on  our  sympathy.  If, 
in  attempting  to  avoid  the  naked  brevity  of  Valerianus,  I 
have  taken  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  several  of  oar 
Authors,  it  has  been  with  the  hope  that  I  was  throwing  a 
new  light  on  their  characters,  or  contributing  some  fresh 
materiaJs  to  our  literary  history.  I  feel  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  the  opinions  and  the  feelings  which  have  arisen  in  the  pro- 
gress and  diversity  of  this  work ;  but  whatever  their  errors 
may  be,  it  is  to  them  that  my  readers  at  least  owe  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  formed ;  these  materials  will  be  received 
with  consideration,  as  the  confessions  and  statements  of  genius 
itself.  In  mixing  them  with  my  own  feelings,  let  me  apply 
a  beautiful  apologue  of  the  Hebrews — "  The  clusters  of  grapes 
sent  out  of  Babylon  implore  favour  for  the  exuberant  leaves 
of  the  vine ;  for  had  there  been  no  leaves,  you  had  lost  the 
grapes." 

*  Prom  the  Grecian  Psyche,  or  the  soul,  the  Germans  have  borrowed 
this  expressive  term.  They  have  a  Psychologicnl  MagaatiM.  Some  of 
cmr  own  recent  authors  have  adopted  the  term  poouliarly  adiqyted  to  the 
bistoriau  of  the  human  mind. 
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AUTHORS  BY  PROFESSION. 

OXTTHBOB  AND   AMHTJBST — DRAKB — SMOLLETT. 

A  GREAT  author  6nce  Burfnrised  tn6  hj  inquiring 
-^^^  what  I  meant  by  **aB  Author  by  "Prokmiotau^ 
He  seemed  offended  at  the  supposition  thait  I  was  ere* 
ating  an  odions  distinction  between  av^liorst  I  was 
only  placing  it  among  their  cakmitiea 

The  title  of  Aut&or  is  yenertf  ble ;  aind  in  the  vaafai  of 
national  glory,  anthers  mingle  with  its  heroes  ilnd  its 
patriots.  It  is  indeed  by  our  anthers  that  foreigners 
have  been  taught  most  to  esteem  us ;  add  this  remark- 
ably appears  in  the  expression  of  Qemelliy  the  Italian 
traveller  round  the  world,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1700;  for  he  told  all  Europe  that  '^he  could  find  nothing 
amongst  us  but  our  writings  to  distinguish  us  from  the 
worst  of  bflrbarkuisw''  But  to  bee6me  an  ^^  Author  by 
Professifm,''  is  to  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence 
than  such  as  are  extracted  from  the  qirill;  and  no  one 
believes  these  to  be  so  inrecarious  as  they  really  s(re, 
until  disappointed,  distressed,  and  thrown  out  of  every 
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pnrsait  which  can  maintain  independence,  the  noblest 

mind  is  cast  into  the  lot  of  a  doomed  labourer. 

Literature  abounds  with  instances  of  ^^  Authors  by 

Profession  "  accommodating  themselves  to  this  condition. 

By  vile  artifices  of  faction  and  popularity  their  moral 

sense  is  injured,  and  the  literary  character  sits  in  that 

study  which  he  ought  to  dignify,  merely,  as  one  of  them 

sings. 

To  keep  his  mutton  twirling  at  the  fire. 

Another  has  said,  ^' He  is  a  fool  who  is  a  gndn 
honester  than  the  times  he  lives  in." 

Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  conceived  that  I  mean  to 
degrade  or  vilify  the  literary  character,  when  I  would 
only  separate,  the  Author  fiom  those  polintors  of  the 
press  who  have  turned  a  vestal  into  a  prostitute;  a 
grotesque  race  of  famished  buffoons  or  laughing  assas* 
sins;  or  that  populace  of  unhappy  beings,  who  are 
driven  to  perish  in  their  garrets,  unknown  and  unre- 
garded by  all,  for  illusions  which  even  their  calamities 
cannot  disperse.  Poverty,  said  an  ancient,  is  a  sacred 
thing — ^it  is,  indeed,  so  sacred,  that  it  creates  r  sympathy 
even  for  those  who  have  incurred  it  by  theii*  folly,  or 
plead  by  it  for  their  crimes. 

The  history  of  our  Literature  is  instructive — ^let  us 
trace  the  origin  of  characters  of  this  sort  among  us: 
some  of  them  have  happily  disappeared,  and,  whenever 
great  authors  obtain  their  due  rights,  the  calamities 
of  literature  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

As  for  the  phrase  of  "  Authors  by  Profession,'*  it  is 
said  to  be  of  modem  origin ;  and  Guthrie,  a  great  dealer 
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in  Vteratnre,  and  a  political  scribe,  is  thonght  to  have 
introduced  it,  as  descriptive  of  a  class  of  writers  which 
he  wished  to  distinguish  from  the  general  term.  I 
present  the  reader  with  an  unpublished  letter  of  Guthrie, 
in  which  the  phrase  will  not  only  be  found,  but,  what 
is  more  important,  which  exhibits  the  character  in  its 
degraded  form.    It  was  addressed  to  a  minister. 

**  Mt  Lord,  Jtme  3,  1762. 

"In  the  year  1745-6,  Mr.  Pelham,  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  acquainted  me,  that  it  was  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  I  should  receive,  till  better  provided  for,  which 
never  has  happened,  200/.  a-year,  to  be  paid  by  hun  and 
his  BQCcessors  in  the  Treasury.  I  was  satisfied  with  the 
angost  name  made  use  of,  and  the  appointment  has 
be^i  regularly  and  quarterly  paid  me  ever  since.  I 
have  been  equally  punctual  in  doing  the  government  all 
the  services  that  fell  within  my  abilities  or  sphere  of 
life,  especially  in  those  critical  situations  that  call  for 
nnanimity  in  the  service  of  the  crown. 

**  Your  Lordship  may  possibly  now  suspect  that  lam 
an  Author  by  ProfMsion:  you  are  not  deceived;  and 
will  be  less  so,  if  you  believe  that  I  am  disposed  to 
serve  his  Majesty  under  your  Lordship's  future  patron- 
age  and  protection^  with  greater  zeal^  \f  possiUej  than 


"I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  My  Lord,  Ac, 

"WiLUAM  GUTHRIB." 

Unblushing  venality !    In  one  part  he  shouts  like  a 
plundering  hussar  who  has  carried  off  his  prey;  and 
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in  the  otber  be  bows  with  tbe  tiMoe  suppleness  of  tlie 
^  qm^rterly  **  Swiss  dbfiffering  his  balbert  for  his  price  ;-rr- 
^Ho  serve  his  Mfyesty'-  for-^^hi*  Xjordship^s  fiitvre 
patronage,'- 

Guthrie'^  BOtiott  of  '^An  Anth<Hi'  by  Profession,'' 
entirely  derived  firem  bis  own  ebaraofteFy  was  twofold ; 
literary  ^kwprk,  and  politfeal  degradation.  He  was 
to  be  a  gentleman  convertible  into  an  historian^  fit  ^^^^ 
per  sheet;  and,  when  he  had  not  time  to  write  histories, 
he  chose  t9  sell  his  name  to  those  he  never  wrote. 
These  are  mysteries  of  tb^  craft  of  authorship ;  in  this 
sens^  it  is  only  a  trade,  and  a  very  bad  one !  Bat  when 
i^  his  other  capacityi  this  gentleman  comes  to  hire 
himself  to  one  lord  as  he  had  to  another,  no  one  can 
doabt  that  the  stipendiary  would  cban^  bis  prinpiples 
with  his  livery.* 

Saich  have  been  som^  of  the  **Anthors  by  Profes- 
sion'' who  have  worn  the  literary  mask;  fiw  literatnre 
was  not  the  first  gl^ect  of  their  designs.  They  form  a 
race  pecnliar  to  onr  country.  They  opened  their  career 
ii%  our  firat  great  revolution,  and  flourished  during  the 
eventful  period  of  the  civil  wars.  In  the  form  of  news- 
papers, their  "  Mercuries  "  and  "  Diumals  "  were  political 
pamphlets.^    Of  these,  the  IloyaUsts,  being  the  better 

*  It  has  been  latelj  disclosed  that  Homei  the  author  of  "  Douglas,** 
was  pensioned  hj  Lorf  Bote  to  onswsf^  *tt  ^^  P^P*>v  <^^  pamphlets 
of  the  QoYeniment,  ancl  to  t>e  i^  Ti|;ilant  defender  of  the  measures  of 
Government. 

f  I  hav^  elsewhere  portrayed  the  personal  characters  of  the  hire* 
ling  diiefii  of  these  paper  wars:  the  yersatOe  and  unprineipled 
ICarohmont  Keedham,  the  Cobbett  of  his  daj;  the  &ctious  Sir  Roger 
{I'^ytrfiigei  tmi  th«  bantering  and  profligate  Sti  John  Birkenhead. 
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educated,  c^ ried  off  to  their  aide  all  the  spint,  and  oiilj 
left  the  foam  and  dre^s  for  the  Parliameiitatians ;  othw- 
wise»  in  lying,  they  were  just  like  one  another;  for 
"the  father  of  lies"  seems  to  be  of  no  party  I  Were 
it  desirable  to  instruct  men  by  a  system  of  political  and 
moral  calumny,  the  complete  art  might  be  drawn  fix>m 
these  archives  of  political  lying,  during  their  flourishing 
enu  We  might  diacoTer  principles  among  them  which 
would  have  humbled  the  genius  of  Machiavel  himself 
and  even  have  taught  Mr.  Sheridan's  more  popular 
scribe,  Mr.  Pufi^  a  sense  of  his  own  inferiority. 

It  is  known  that,  during  the  administration  of  Harlej 
and  Walpole,  thia  class  of  authors  swarmed  and  started 
up  like  mustard-seed  in  a  hot-bed.  More  than  fifty 
thousimd  pounds  were  expended  among  them!  Fao* 
tion,  with  mad  and  blind  passions,  can  affix  a  value  on 
the  basest  things  that  serve  its  purpose.*  These 
"Authors  by  Profession''  wrote  more  assiduously  the 
better  they  were  paid;  but  as  attacks  only  produced 
replies  and  rejoinders,  to  remunerate  them  was  height- 
ening the  fever  and  feeding  the  disease.  They  were 
all  fighting  for  present  pay,  with  a  view  of  the  promised 
land  before  them ;  but  they  at  length  became  so  numer* 
ous,  and  so  crowded  on  one.  another,  that  the  minister 
could  neither  satisfy  promised  claims  nor  actual  dues» 
He  had  not  at  last  the  humblest  office  to  bestow,  not 
a  commissionership  of  wine  licences,  as  Tacitus  Gordon 
had:  not  even  a  coUectorship  of  the  customs  in  some 

e  Xa  ample  view  of  these  loonlmitioos  k  exhibited  in  the  early 
Tolumee  of  the  Gentkman^i  MagoMka, 
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obscure  town,  as  was  the  wretched  worn-out  01dmixon*s 
pittance;*  not  a  oromb  for  a  mouse. 

The  captain  of  this  banditti  in  the  administration  of 
Walpole  was  Amall,  a  young  attorney,  whose  mature 
genius  for  scurrilous  party-papers  broke  forth  in  his 
tender  nonage.  This  hireling  was  "  The  Free  Briton,** 
and  in  "  The  Gazetteer'*  JFVaneis  Walsingham,  ISsq,, 
abusing  the  name  of  a  profound  statesman.  It  is  said 
that  he  received  above  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his 
obscure  labours ;  and  this  patriot  was  suffered  to  retire 
with  all  the  dignity  which  a  pension  could  confer.  He 
not  only  wrote  for  hire,  but  valued  himself  on  it ;  proud 
of  the  pliancy  of  his  pen  and  of  his  principles,  he  wrote 
without  remorse  what  his  patron  was  forced  to  pay  for, 
but  to  disavow.  It  was  fit>m  a  knowledge  of  these 
**  Authors  by  Profession,**  writers  of  a  faction  in  the 
name  of  the  community,  as  they  have  been  well  de- 
scribed, that  our  great  statesman  Pitt  fell  into  an  error 

*  It  was  said  of  this  man  that  **  he  had  submitted  to  labour  at  the 
press,  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  till  he  became  as  blind  and  as  wretched." 
To  show  the  ezteut  of  the  conscience  of  this  class  of  writers,  and  to 
what  leng^ths  mere  party-writers  can  proceed,  when  dulj  encouraged, 
OldmixoD,  who  was  a  Whig  historian,  if  a  violent  party-writer  ought 
ever  to  be  dignified  by  so  venerable  a  title,  unmercifully  rigid  to  aU 
other  historians,  was  himself  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  he  so 
loudly  accused  others.  He  diarged  three  eminent  persons  with 
interpolating  Lord  Clarendon's  History ;  this  diarge  was  afterwards 
disproved  by  the  passages  being  produced  in  his  Lordship's  own 
handwriting,  which  had  been  fortunately  preserved;  and  yet  this 
accuser  of  interpolation,  when  employed  by  Bishop  Kcnnett  to  pub- 
lish his  collection  of  our  historians,  made  no  scruple  of  falsifying 
numerous  passages  in  Daniel*s  Chronicle,  which  makes  the  first  edition 
of  that  ooDeotion  of  no  value. 
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which  he  liyed  to  regret*  He  did  not  distingnish 
between  authors;  he  confounded  the  mercenary  with 
the  men  of  talent  and  character;  and  with  this  con- 
tracted view  of  the  political  influence  of  genius,  he  must 
have  viewed  with  awe,  perhaps  with  surprise,  its  mighty 
labour  in  the  volumes  of  Burke. 

But  these  ^^  Authors  by  Profession''  sometimes  found 
a  retribution  of  their  crimes  even  from  their  masters. 
When  the  ardent  patron  was  changed  into  a  cold  minis^ 
ter,  their  pen  seemed  wonderfully  to  have  lost  its  point, 
and  the  feather  could  not  any  more  tickle.  They  were 
flung  oSf  as  Shakspeare's  striking  imagery  expresses  it,  like 

An  unregarded  bulrush  on  the  stream, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Look  on  the  fate  and  fortune  of  Amhurst.    The  life 

of  this  '^  Author  by  Profession "  points  a  moral     He 

flourished  about  the  year  1730.    He  passed  through  a 

youth  of  iniquity,  and  was  expelled  his  college  for  his  ir« 

regularitieB :  he  had  exhibited  no  marks  of  regeneration 

when  he  assailed  the  university  with  the  periodical  paper 

of  the  IhrrcB  FUiits ;  a  witty  Satumalian  effusion  on  the 

manners  and  Toryism  of  Oxford,  where  the  portraits  have 

an  extravagant  kind  of  likeness,  and  are  so  false  and  so 

true  that  they  were  universally  relished  and  individually 

understood.    Amhurst,  having  lost  his  character,  has* 

tened  to  reform  the  morals  und  politics  of  the  nation* 

For  near  twenty  years  he  toiled  at  ''The  Craftsman,'* 

of  which  ten  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  one 

day.     Admire  this  patriot!  an  expelled  collegian  be- 

comes  an  outrageous  xealot  for  popular  reform,  and  an 
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intrepid  Whig  can  bend  to  be  yoked  to  all  the  drudgery 
of  a  faction !  Amhurst  succeeded  in  writing  out  the 
minister,  and  writing  in  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney. 
Now  came  the  hour  of  gratitude  and  generosity.  His 
patrons  mounted  into  power — ^but — ^they  silently  dropped 
the  instrument  of  their  ascension.  The  political  prosti- 
tute stood  shivering  at  the  gate  of  preferment,  which 
his  masters  had  for  ever  flung  against  him.  He  died 
broken-hearted,  and  owed  the  charity  of  a  grave  to  his 
bookseller. 

I  must  add  one  more  striking  example  of  a  political 
author  in  the  case  of  Dr.  James  Drake,  a  man  of  genius, 
and  an  excellent  writer.  He  resigned  an  honourable 
profession,  that  of  medicine,  to  adopt  a  very  contrary 
one,  that  of  becoming  an  author  by  profession  for  a 
party.  As  a  Tory  writer,  he  dared  every  extremity  of 
the  law,  while  he  evaded  it  by  every  subtlety  of  artifice ; 
he  sent  a  masked  lady  with  his  MS.  to  the  printer,  who 
was  never  .discovered,  and  was  once  saved  by  a  flaw  in 
the  indictment  from  the  simple  change  of  an  r  for  a  f, 
or  nor  for  not; — one  of  those  shameful  evasions  by 
which  the  law,  to  its  perpetual  disgrace,  so  often  pro- 
tects the  criminal  from  punishment.  Dr.  Drake  had  the 
honour  of  hearing  himself  censured  from  the  throne ; 
of  being  imprisoned;  of  seeing  his  ^^ Memorials  of  the 
Church  of  England "  burned  at  London,  and  his  "  His- 
toria  Anglo-Scotica"  at  Edinburgh.  Having  enlisted 
himself  in  the  pay  of  the  booksellers,  among  other  works, 
I  suspect,  he  condescended  to  practise  some  literary 
impositions.      For   he   has    reprinted  Father  Parson's 
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fiunons  libel  against  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  Elizabeth'^ 
reign,  nnder  the  title  of  "Secret  Memoirs  of  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  1706,"  8vo,  with  a  prefece 
pretending  it  was  printed  from  an  old  MS. 

Drake  was  a  lover  of  literature ;  he  left  behind  him 
a  version  of  Herodotus,  and  a  "  System  of  Anatomy," 
once  the  most  popular  and  curious  of  its  kind.  After 
all  this  turmoil  of  his  literary  life,  neither  his  masked 
lady  nor  the  flaws  in  his  indictments  availed  him. 
Grovemment  brought  a  writ  of  error,  severely  prose- 
cuted him;  and,  abandoned,  as  usual,  by  those  for 
whom  he  had  annihilated  a  genius  which  deserved  a 
better  &te,  his  perturbed  spirit  broke  out  into  a  fever, 
and  he  died  raving  against  cruel  persecutors,  and  pa- 
trons not  much  more  humane. 

So  much  for  some  of  those  who  have  been  "  Authors 
by  Profession'*  in  one  of  the  twofold  capacities  which 
Guthrie  designed,  that  of  writing  for  a  minister;  the 
other,  that  of  writing  for  the  bookseller,  though  far  more 
honourable,  is  sufficiently  calamitous. 

In  commercial  times,  the  hope  of  profit  is  always  a 
stimulating,  but  a  degrading  motive ;  it  dims  the  clear- 
est intellect,  it  stills  the  proudest  feelings.  Habit  and 
prejudice  will  soon  reconcile  even  genius  to  the  work 
of  money,  and  to  avow  the  motive  without  a  blush. 
*^  An  author  by  profession,"  at  once  ingenious  and  ingen- 
uous, declared  that,  ^  till  fame  appears  to  be  worth  more 
than  money,  he  would  always  prefer  money  to  fame." 
Johnson  had  a  notion  that  there  existed  no  motive  for 
writing  but  money  I    Yet,  crowned  heads  have  sighed 
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with  the  ambition  of  authorship,  though  this  great 
master  of  the  human  mind  could  suppose  that  on  this 
subject  men  were  not  actuated  either  by  the  love  of 
glory  or  of  pleasure !  Fielding,  an  author  of  great 
genius  and  of  "  the  profession,''  in  one  of  his  "  Covent- 
garden  Journals"  asserts,  that  "An  author,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  no  public  provision  for  men  of  genius, 
is  not  obliged  to  be  a  more  disinterested  patriot  than 
any  other.  Why  is  he  whose  livelihood  is  in  his  pen 
a  greater  monster  in  using  it  to  serve  himself,  than  he 
who  uses  his  tongue  for  the  same  purpose?" 

But  it  is  a  very  important  question  to  ask,  is  this 
** livelihood  in  the  pen"  really  such?  Authors  drudg- 
ing on  in  obscurity,  and  enduring  miseries  which  can 
never  close  but  with  their  life — shall  this  be  worth  even 
the  humble  designation  of  a  "livelihood?"  I  am  not 
now  combating  with  them  whether  their  taskwork  de 
grades  them,  bnt  whether  they  are  receiving  an  equivar 
lent  for  the  violation  of  their  genius,  for  the  weight  of 
the  fetters  they  are  wearing,  and  for  the  entailed  mift- 
eries  which  form  an  author's  sole  legacies  to  his  widow 
and  his  children.  Far  from  me  is  the  wish  to  degrade 
literature  by  the  inquiry ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  many 
a  youth  of  promising  talent,  who  is  impatient  to  aban- 
don all  professions  for  this  one,  to  consider  well  the 
calamities  in  which  he  will  most  probably  participate. 

Among  "Authors  by  Profession "  who  has  displayed 
a  more  fruitful  genius,  and  exercised  more  intense  in- 
dustry, with  a  loftier  sense  of  his  independence,  than 
Smollett?     But  look  into  his  Ufe  and  enter  into  his 
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feelings,  and  you  will  be  shocked  at  the  disparity  of  his 
situation  with  the  genius  of  the  man.  His  life  was  a 
succession  of  struggles,  vexations,  and  disappointments, 
yet  of  success  in  his  writings,  Smollett,  who  is  a  great 
poet,  though  he  has  written  little  in  verse,  and  whose 
rich  genius  composed  the  most  original  pictures  of 
human  life,  was  compelled  by  his  wants  to  debase  his 
name  by  selling  it  to  voyages  and  translations,  which 
he  never  could  have  read.  When  he  had  worn  him- 
self down  in  the  service  of  the  public  or  the  booksellers, 
there  remained  not,  of  all  his  slender  remunerations, 
in  the  last  stage  of  life,  sufficient  to  convey  him  to  a 
cheap  country  and  a  restorative  air  on  the  Continent. 
The  father  may  have  thought  himself  fortunate,  that 
the  daughter  whom  he  loved  with  more  than  conmion 
affection  was  no  more  to  share  in  his  wants;  but  the 
husband  had  by  his  side  the  Mthful  companion  of  his 
life,  left  without  a  wreck  of  fortune.  Smollett,  gradually 
perishing  in  a  foreign  land,*  neglected  by  an  admiring 
public,  and  without  fresh  resources  from  the  booksell- 
ers, who  were  receiving  the  income  of  his  works,  threw 
out  his  injured  feelings  in  the  character  of  Bramble; 
the  warm  generosity  of  his  temper,  but  not  his  genius, 
seemed  fleeting  with  his  breath.  In  a  foreign  land  his 
widow  marked  by  a  plain  monument  the  spot  of  his 

*  Smollett  died  in  a  small  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn 
where  he  had  redded  some  time  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  shat- 
tered health;  and  where  he  wrote  his  "Humphrey  Clinker."  Hip 
friends  had  tried  in  vain  to  procure  for  him  the  ^pointment  of  consul 
to  any  one  of  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  buried  in  tba 
English  oemeteiy  at  Leghorn. — ^Ea 
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burial,  and  she  perished  in  solitude  I  Yet  Smollett  dead 
— soon  an  ornamented  column  is  raised  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,*  yvhjie  the  grave  of  the  author  seemed  to  mul- 
tiply the  editions  of  his  works.  There  are  indeed  grate- 
ful feelings  in  the  public  at  large  for  a  favourite  author ; 
but  the  awful  testimony  of  those  feelings,  by  its  gradual 
progress,  must  appear  beyond  the  grave!  They  visit 
the  column  consecrated  by  his  name,  and  his  features 
are  most  loved,  most  venerated,  in  the  bust. 

Smollett  himself  shall  be  the  historian  of  his  own  heart; 
this  most  successful  "Author  by  Profession,*'  who,  for 
his  subsistence,  composed  masterworks  of  genius,  and 
drudged  in  the  toils  of  slavery,  shall  himself  tell  us 
what  happened,  and  describe  that  state  between  life 
and  death,  partaking  of  both,  which  obscured  his  facul- 
ties and  sickened  his  lofty  spirit. 

"  Had  some  of  those  who  were  pleased  to  call  them- 
selves my  friends  been  at  any  pains  to  deserve  the  char- 
acter, and  told  me  ingenuously  what  I  had  to  expect 
in  the  capacity  of  an  author^  wJien  I  first  prof  eased  my- 
self of  that  venerable  fratemUy^  I  should  in  all  prob- 
ability have  spared  myself  the  incredible  labour  and 
chagrin  I  have  since  under gone.^^ 

As  a  relief  from  literary  labour,  Smollett  once  went 
to  revisit  his  £Efcmily,  and  to  embrace  the  mother  he 


*  It  stands  opposite  Dalquhurn  House,  where  he  was  bom,  near  the 
Tillage  of  Ronton,  Dumbartonshire.  Had  Smollett  lived  a  few  more 
jears,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  an  estate  of  about  lOOOL  a  jear 
There  is  also  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory  on  the  banks  of  Leven-water, 
whidi  he  has  consecrated  in  one  of  his  best  poema — ^Bn. 
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loved ;  but  sach  was  the  irritation  of  his  mind  and  the 
infirmity  of  his  health,  exhausted  by  the  hard  labours 
of  authorship,  that  he  never  passed  a  more  weary  sum- 
mer, nor  ever  found  himself  so  incapable  of  indulging 
the  warmest  emotions  of  his  heart  On  his  return,  in  a 
letter,  he  gave  this  melancholy  narrative  of  himself: — 
*'  Between  friends,  I  am  now  convinced  that  fny  brain 
was  in  4ome  mecuure  effected/  for  I  had  a  kind  of  Coma 
ViffU  upon  me  from  April  to  November,  without  inter- 
mission. In  consideration  of  this  circumstance,  I  know 
you  will  forgive  all  my  peevishness  and  discontent ;  tell 
Mrs.  Moore  that  with  regard  to  me,  she  has  as  yet  seen 
nothing  but  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry."  Thus  it 
happens  in  the  life  of  authors,  that  they  whose  comic 
genius  diffuses  cheerfulness,  create  a  pleasure  which  they 
cannot  themselves  participate. 

The  Coma  VigU  may  be  described  by  a  verse  of 
Shakspeare : — 

Stfll-wakiDg  sleep  I  that  is  not  what  it  is  I 

Of  praise  and  censure,  says  Smollett,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore,  '^  Indeed  I  am  sick  of  both,  and  wish  to  God  my 
circumstances  would  allow  me  to  consign  my  pen  to  ob- 
livion," A  wish,  as  fervently  repeated  by  many  "Authors 
by  Profession,"  who  are  not  so  fully  entitled  as  was 
Smollett  to  write  when  he  chose,  or  to  have  lived  in  quiet 
for  what  he  had  written.  An  author's  life  is  therefore 
too  often  deprived  of  all  social  comfort  whether  he  be 
the  writer  for  a  minister,  or  a  bookseller — ^but  their  case 
requires  to  be  stated. 
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THE  CASE  OF  AUTHORS  STATED, 

INCLUDINa  THB  HI8T0BT  OF  LTTERABT  PBOPSBTT. 

TOHNSON  has  dignified  the  booksellers  as  "the 
^  patrons  of  literature,'*  which  was  generous  in  that 
great  author,  who  had  written  well  and  lived  but  ill  all 
his  life  on  that  patronage.  Eminent  booksellers,  in  their 
constant  intercourse  with  the  most  enlightened  class  of 
the  community,  that  is,  with  the  best  authors  and  the 
best  readers,  partake  of  the  intelligence  around  them ; 
their  great  capitals,  too,  are  productive  of  good  and  evil 
in  literature ;  useful  when  they  carry  on  great  works,  and 
pernicious  when  they  sanction  indifferent  ones.  Yet  are 
they  but  commercial  men.  A  trader  can  never  be 
deemed  a  patron,  for  it  would  be  romantic  to  purchase 
what  is  not  saleable ;  and  where  no  &vour  is  conferred, 
there  is  no  patronage. 

Authors  continue  poor,  and  booksellers  become  opu- 
lent; an  extraordinary  result!  Booksellers  are  not 
agents  for  authors,  but  proprietors  of  their  works ;  so 
that  the  perpetual  revenues  of  literature  are  solely  in  the 
possesion  of  tiie  trade. 

Is  it  then  wonderful  that  even  successful  authors  are 
indigent  ?  They  are  heirs  to  fortunes,  but  by  a  strange 
singularity  they  are  disinherited  at  their  birth ;  for,  on  the 
publication  of  their  works,  these  cease  to  be  their  own 
property.  Let  that  natural  property  be  secured,  and  a 
good  book  would  be  an  inheritance,  a  leasehold  or  a  free- 
hold, as  you  choose  it ;  it  might  at  least  last  out  a  genera- 
tion, and  descend  to  the  author's  blood,  were  they  permit* 
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ted  to  live  on  their  Other's  glory,  as  in  all  other  property 
they  do  on  his  industry.  '^  Something  of  this  nature  has 
been  instituted  in  France,  where  the  descendants  of 
Comeille  and  Moli^re  retain  a  claim  on  the  theatres 
whenever  the  dramas  of  their  great  ancestors  are  per* 
formed.  In  that  coimtry,  literature  has  ever  received 
peculiar  honours — it  was  there  decreed,  in  the  affair  of 
Crebillon,  th%t  literary  productions  are  not  seisable  by 
creditors.t 
The  history  of  literary  property  in  this  country  might 

^  The  following  facts  will  show  the  valae  of  lUermy  property;  im- 
mense  profits  and  cheap  purchases  I  The  manuscript  of  "Robinson 
Cmsoe  "  ran  through  the  whole  trade,  and  no  one  would  print  it ;  the 
bookseller  who  did  purchase  it,  who,  it  is  said,  was  not  remarkable 
for  his  discernment  but  for  a  speoulatire  turn,  got  a  thousand  gnineaa 
bjr  it.  How  many  have  the  booksellers  since  accumulated?  Bum's 
*'  Justice ''  was  disposed  of  bj  its  author  for  a  trifle,  as  well  as 
Buchan's  "Domestic  Medicine;*'  these  works  jield  annual  inoooies. 
Goldsmith's  '*  Yicar  of  Wakefield ''  was  sold  in  the  hour  of  distress, 
with  little  distinction  from  any  other  work  in  that  dass  of  composition ; 
and  "Evelina*'  produced  five  guineas  from  the  niggardly  trader. 
Dr.  Johnson  fixed  the  price  of  his  "Biography  of  the  Poets"  at  two 
hundred  guineas ;  and  Mr.  Malone  obserres,  the  booksellers  in  the 
course  of  twenty-five  years  have  probably  got  five  thousand.  I  oould 
add  a  great  number  of  facts  of  this  nature  which  relate  to  living  wii 
ters ;  the  profits  of  their  own  works  for  two  or  three  years  would 
rescue  them  ttom  the  horrors  and  humUiation  of  pauperism.  It  ifl^ 
perhaps,  useful  to  record,  that,  while  the  compositions  of  genius  are  but 
slightly  remunerated,  though  sometimes  as  productive  as  "  the  house- 
hold stuff"  of  literature,  the  latter  is  rewarded  with  princely  nuignifl- 
cence.  At  the  sale  of  the  Robinsons,  the  copyright  of  "  Yyse's  SpelUng- 
book"  was  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  2200iL,  with  an  afiii¥%  cf 
fifty  guineas  to  the  author  I 

f  The  eironmstanoe,  with  the  poet's  dignified  petition,  and  the 
King's  honourable  decree^  are  preserved  m  "  Curiosities  of  literature,** 
vol  i  p.  406. 
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form  as  ludicrous  a  narrative  as  Lucian^s  "  true  history." 
It  was  a  long  while  doubtful  whether  any  such  thing  ex- 
isted^ at  the  Tery  time  when  booksellers  were  assigning 
over  the  perpetual  copyrights  of  books,  and  making  them 
the  subject  of  £ftmily  settlements  for  the  provision  of  their 
wives  and  children  I  When  Tonson,  in  1 739,  obtained  an 
injunction  to  restrain  another  bookseller  from  printing 
Milton's  ^^  Paradise  Lost,"  he  brought  into  court  as  a 
proof  of  his  title  an  assignment  of  the  original  copyright, 
made  over  by  the  sublime  poet  in  1667,  which  was  read. 
Milton  received  for  this  assignment  the  sum  which  we  all 
know — ^Tonson  and  all  hb  family  and  assignees  rode 
in  their  carriages  with  the  profits  of  the  five-pound 
epic* 
The  verbal  and  tasteless  lawyers,  not  many  years  past, 

^  The  elder  ToD8on*B  portrait  represeDts  him  in  his  gown  and  cap, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  volume  lettered  "  Paradise  Lost " — sueh  a 
fiiTOurite  object  was  Milton  and  copjrightl  Jacob  Tonson  was  the 
founder  of  a  race  who  long  honoured  literature.  His  rise  in  life  is 
curious.  He  was  at  first  unable  to  pay  twenty  pounds  for  a  play  by 
Dryden,  and  Joined  with  another  bookseller  to  advance  that  sum ;  the 
play  sold,  and  Tonson  was  afterwards  enabled  to  purchase  the  suc- 
ceeding ones.  He  and  his  nephew  died  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. — Much  old  Tonson  owed  to  his  own  industry ;  but  he  was  a 
mere  trader.  He  and  Dryden  had  frequent  bickerings ;  he  insisted  on 
receiving  10,000  verses  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  and 
poor  Dryden  threw  in  the  finest  Ode  in  the  language  towards  the 
number.  He  would  pay  in  the  base  coin  which  was  then  current; 
which  was  a  loss  to  the  poet  Tonson  once  complained  to  Dryden, 
that  he  had  only  received  1446  lines  of  his  translation  of  Ovid  for  his 
If isoellany  for  fifty  guineas,  when  he  had  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
1518  Imes  for  forty  guineas ;  be  gives  the  poet  a  piece  of  critical  rea- 
soning, that  he  considered  he  had  a  better  bargain  with  *' Juvenal," 
which  is  reckoned  "not  so  easy  to  translate  as  Ovid."  In  these  times 
such  a  mere  trader  in  literature  has  disappeared. 
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with  legal  metaphysics,  wrangled  like  the  schoolmen,  in- 
quiring  of  each  other,  "  whether  the  stf/le  and  idecu  of  an 
author  were  tangible  things;  or  if  these  were  ?k property^ 
how  iA  possession  to  be  taken,  or  any  act  of  occupancy 
made  on  mere  intellectual  idecut.^^  Nothing,  said  they, 
can  be  an  object  of  property  but  which  has  a  corporeal 
substance ;  the  air  and  the  light,  to  which  they  compared 
an  author's  ideas,  are  common  to  all ;  ideas  in  the  MS. 
state  were  compared  to  birds  in  a  cage ;  while  the  author 
confines  them  in  his  own  dominion,  none  but  he  has  a 
right  to  let  them  fly ;  but  the  moment  he  allows  the  bird 
to  escape  from  his  hand,  it  is  no  violation  of  property  in 
any  one  to  make  it  his  own.  And  to  prove  that  there 
existed  no  property  after  publication,  they  found  an  an- 
alogy in  the  gathering  of  acorns,  or  in  seizing  on  a  vacant 
piece  of  ground ;  and  thus  degrading  that  most  refined 
piece  of  art  formed  in  the  highest  state  of  society,  a  lit- 
erary production,  they  brought  us  back  to  a  state  of 
nature ;  and  seem  to  have  concluded  that  literary  prop- 
erty was  purely  ideal ;  a  phantom  which,  as  its  author 
could  neither  grasp  nor  confine  to  himself,  he  must  en- 
tirely depend  on  the  public  benevolence  for  his  reward.  ♦ 
The  Ideas,  that  is,  the  work  of  an  author,  are  ^^  tangi- 
ble things."  "  There  are  works,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  near  and  dear  relative,  "  which  require  great  learning, 
great  industry,  great  labour,  and  great  capital,  in  their 
preparation.  They  assume  a  palpable  form.  You  may 
fill  warehouses  with  them,  and  freight  ships ;  and  the 

^  Sir  James  Burrows'  Beporto  on  the  question  oonceming  literary 
Proper^.  4U>.    London,  1773. 
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tenure  by  which  they  are  held  is  saperior  to  that  of  all 
other  property,  for  it  is  original.  It  is  tenure  which  does 
not  exist  in  a  doubtful  title;  which  does  not  spring  from 
any  adventitious  circumstances ;  it  is  not  found — ^it  is  not 
purchased — ^it  is  not  prescriptive — it  is  original ;  so  it  is 
the  most  natural  of  all  titles,  because  it  is  the  most  sim- 
ple and  least  artificial  It  is  paramount  and  sovereign, 
because  it  is  a  tenure  by  creation."* 

There  were  indeed  some  more  generous  spirits  and 
better  philosophers  fortunately  found  on  the  same  bench; 
and  the  id^itity  of  a  literary  composition  was  resolved 
into  its  sentiments  and  language,  besides  what  was  more 
obviously  valuable  to  some  persons,  the  print  and  paper. 
On  this  slight  principle  was  issued  the  profound  award 
which  accorded  a  certain  term  of  years  to  any  work, 
however  inmiortaL  They  could  not  diminish  the  immor- 
tality of  a  book,  but  only  its  reward.  In  all  the  litiga- 
tions respecting  literary  property,  authors  were  little 
considered — except  some  honourable  testimonies  due  to 
genius,  from  the  sense  of  Willes,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Mansfield.  Literary  property  was  still  disputed,  like  the 
rights  of  a  parish  conunon.  An  honest  printer,  who 
could  not  always  write  grammar,  had  the  shrewdness  to 
make  a  bold  efibrt  in  this  scramble,  and  perceiving  that 
even  by  this  last  &vourable  award  all  literary  property 
would  necessarily  centre  with  the  booksellers,  now  stood 
forward  for  his  own  body — ^the  printers.  This  rough 
advocate  observed  that  ^^  a  few  persons  who  call  them* 

*  Mirror  of  ParliameDtt  3529. 
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Belres  bookaeUerSy  about  the  number  of  Uoenty-five^  have 
kept  the  monopoh/  of  booJet  and  copies  in  their  hands,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  more  especially  the 
printers^  whom  they  have  always  held  it  a  rule  never  to 
let  become  purchasers  in  copy.'**  Not  a  word  for  the 
a/uihoTs!  As  for  them,  they  were  doomed  by  both 
parties  as  the  fat  oblation :  they  indeed  sent  forth  some 
meek  bleatings ;  but  what  were  authobs,  between  judges, 
booksellers,  and  printers?  the  sacrificed  among  the 
samficers  I 

All  this  was  reasoning  in  a  circle.  LnvBABY  pbop 
BBTT  in  our  nation  arose  from  a  neu>  state  of  society^ 
These  lawyers  could  never  develope  its  nature  by  wild 
analogies,  nor  discover  it  in  any  common-law  right; 
for  our  common  law,  composed  of  immemorial  customs^ 
could  never  have  had  in  its  contemplation  an  object 
which  could  not  have  existed  in  barbarous  periods, 
literature,  in  its  enlarged  spirit,  certainly  never  entered 
into  the  thoughts  or  attention  of  our  rude  ancestors. 
All  their  views  were  bounded  by  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  as  yet  they  had  no  conception  of  the  impalpable, 
invisible,  yet  sovereign  dominion  of  the  human  mind — 
enough  for  our  rot^h  heroes  was  that  of  the  seasl 
Before  the  reign  of  Henry  VJLLI.  great  authors  composed 
occasionally  a  book  in  Latin,  which  none  but  other 
great  authors  cared  for,  and  which  the  people  could  not 
read.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Roger  Ascham  ap- 
peared— one  of  those  men  of  genius  bom  to  create  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  their  nation.  The  first  Eng- 
lish author  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  oui 
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prose  style  was  Roger  Ascham,  the  venerable  parent  of 
oar  native  literature.  At  a  time  when  oar  scholars 
affected  to  contemn  the  vemacnlar  idiom,  and  in  their 
Latin  works  were  losing  their  better  fame,  that  of  being 
understood  by  all  their  countrymen,  Ascham  boldly 
avowed  the  design  of  setting  an  example,  in  his  own 

words,    TO    SPXAK   AS    THE    COMMON    PEOPLB,   TO    THINK 

AS  WISE  MEN.  His  pristine  English  is  still  forcible 
without  pedantry,  and  still  beautiful  without  ornament''* 
The  illustrious  Bacon  condescended  to  follow  this  new 
example  in  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  This  change 
in  our  literature  was  like  a  revelation;  these  men 
taught  us  our  language  in  books.  We  became  a  read- 
ing people;  and  then  the  demand  for  books  naturally 
produced  a  new  order  of  authors,  who  traded  in  liter- 
ature. It  was  then,  so  early  as  in  the  Elizabethan  age, 
that  literary  property  may  be  said  to  derive  its  obscure 
origin  in  this  nation.  It  was  protected  in  an  indirect 
manner  by  the  licensers  of  the  press ;  for  although  that 
was  a  mere  political  institution,  only  designed  to  prevent 
seditious  and  irreligious  publications,  yet,  as  no  book 
could  be  printed  without  a  licence,  there  was  honour 
enough  in  the  licensers  not  to  allow  other  publbhers  to 
infringe  on  the  privilege  granted  to  the  first  claimant. 
In  Queen  Anne's  time,  when  the  office  of  licensers  was 
extinguished,  a  more  liberal  genius  was  rising  in  the 
nation,  and  literary  property  received  a  more  definite 
and  a  more  powerful  protection.    A  limited  term  was 

*  See  ** Amenities  of  literature"  fol*  an  aooonnt  of  this  author. 
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granted  to  every  author  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours; 
and  Lord  Hardwicke  pronounced  this  statute  '^a  uni- 
versal patent  for  authors."  Tet,  subsequently,  the 
subject  of  literary  property  involved  discussion;  even 
at  BO  late  a  period  as  in  1769  it  was  still  to  be  litigated. 
It  was  then  granted  that  originally  an  author  had  at 
common  law  a  property  in  his  work,  but  that  the  act  of 
Anne  tooS  away  all  copyright  after  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  it  permitted. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  let  us  address  an  arith* 
metical  age — ^but  my  pen  hesitates  to  bring  down  my 
subject  to  an  argument  fitted  to  'Hhese  coster-monger 
times.***  On  the  present  principle  of  literary  property, 
it  results  that  an  author  disposes  of  a  leasehold  property 
of  twenty-eight  years,  often  for  less  than  the  price  of 
<me  year's  purchase !  How  many  living  authors  are  the 
sad  witnesses  of  this  fact,  who  like  so  many  Esaus, 
have  sold  their  inheritance  for  a  meal  1  I  leave  the  whole 
school  of  Adam  Snuth  to  calm  their  calculating  emotions 
concerning  "that  unprosperous  race  of  men"  (some- 
times this  master-seer  calls  them  "unproductive") 
"Commonly  called  men  of  letters^  who  are  pretty  much 
in  the  situation  which  lawyers  and  physicians  would  be 
in,  were  these,  as  he  tells  us,  in  that  state  when  "  a 
$eholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have  been  very  nearly 
tynonytjiotu  terms  ^^ — and  this  melancholy  fact  that  man 

^  A  ooeter-monger,  or  Costard-moDger,  is  a  dealer  in  apples,  which 
•re  80  called  because  thej  are  shaped  like  a  eostardj  i  e.  a  man's 
bead.  jSltosoeM.— Johnson  explains  the  phrase  eloquentlj :  '*  In  these 
times  when  the  prevalence  of  trade  has  produced  that  meanness, 
that  rates  the  merit  of  everything  by  money." 
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of  genius  discovered,  without  the  feather  of  his  }»eii 
brushing  away  a  tear  from  lua  lid — ^without  one  spoik- 
taneons  and  indignant  groan ! 

Authors  may  exclaim,  "we  ask  for  justice^  not 
charity.**  They  would  not  need  to  require  any  favour, 
nor  daim  any  other  than  that  protection  which  an 
enlightened  government,  in  its  wisdom  and  its  justice, 
must  bestow.  They  would  leave  to  the  public  disposi- 
tion the  sole  appreciation  of  their  works;  their  book 
must  make  its  own  fortune ;  a  bad  work  may  be  cried 
up,  and  a  good  work  may  be  cried  down ;  but  Faction 
will  soon  lose  its  voice,  and  Truth  acquire  one.  The 
cause  we  are  pleading  is  not  the  calanuties  of  indifferent 
writers,  but  of  those  whose  utility  or  whose  genius  long 
survives  that  limited  term  which  has  been  so  hardly 
wrenched  from  the  penurious  hand  of  verbal  lawyers* 
Every  lover  of  literature,  and  every  votary  of  humanity 
has  long  felt  indignant  at  that  sordid  state  and  all  those 
secret  sorrows  to  which  men  of  the  finest  genius,  or  of 
sublime  industry,  are  reduced  and  degraded  in  society, 
Johnson  himself,  who  rejected  that  perpetuity  of  literary 
property  which  some  enthusiasts  seemed  to  claim  at  the 
time  the  subject  was  undergoing  the  discussion  of  the 
judges,  is,  however,  for  extending  the  copyright  to  a 
century.  Could  authors  secure  this,  their  natural  right, 
literature  would  acquire  a  permanent  and  a  nobler 
reward ;  for  great  authors  would  then  be  distinguished 
by  the  very  profits  they  would  receive  from  that  obscure 
multitude  whose  common  disgraces  they  frequently  par- 
ticipate, notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  own 
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geniaa.  Johnson  himself  will  serve  as  a  proof  of  the 
incompetent  remaneration  of  literary  property.  He 
undertook  and  he  performed  an  Herculean  labour,  which 
employed  him  bo  many  years  that  the  price  he  obtained 
was  exhausted  before  the  work  was  concluded — the 
wages  did  not  even  last  as  long  as  the  labour !  Where^ 
then,  is  the  author  to  look  forward,  when  such  works 
are  undertaken,  for  a  provision  for  his  family,  or  for 
his  future  existence?  It  would  naturally  arise  from 
the  work  itself,  were  authors  not  the  most  ill-treated 
and  oppressed  class  of  the  community.  The  daughter 
of  Milton  need  not  have  craved  the  alms  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  her  father,  if  the  right  of  authors  had  been 
better  protected;  his  own  "Paradise  Lost"  had  then 
been  her  better  portion  and  her  most  honourable  in- 
heritance. The  children  of  Bums  would  have  required 
no  subscriptions ;  that  annual  tribute  which  the  public 
pay  to  the  genius  of  their  parent  was  their  due,  and 
would  have  been  their  fortune. 

Authors  now  submit  to  have  a  shorter  life  than  their 
own  celebrity.  While  the  book  markets  of  Europe  are 
supplied  with  the  writings  of  English  authors,  and  they 
have  a  wider  difiusion  in  America  than  at  home,  it 
seems  a  national  ingratitude  to  limit  the  existence  of. 
works  for  their  authors  to  a  short  number  of  years,  and 
then  to  seize  on  their  possession  for  ever. 
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THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  AUTHORa 

rilHE  ncUurai  rights  and  properties  of  attthobs  not 
-*-  haying  been  sufficiently  protected,  Aey  are  de- 
frauded, not  indeed  of  their  fame,  thongh  they  may  not 
always  live  to  witness  it,  but  of  their  tminierrupted 
prqfUSj  which  might  saye  them  from  their  frequent 
degradation  in  sodety.  That  act  of  Anne  which  con- 
fers on  them  some  right  of  property,  acknowledges 
that  works'  of  learned  men  haye  been  carried  on  "  too 
often  to  the  rain  of  them  and  their  £miilies.'' 

Hence  we  trace  a  literary  calamity  which  the  public 
endure  in  those  "  Authors  by  Profession,"  who,  finding 
often  too  late  in  life  that  it  is  the  worst  profession,  are 
not  scrupulous  to  live  by  some  means  or  other.  "I 
most  liye,"  cried  one  of  the  brotherhood,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  in  his  misery,  and  almost  blushing  for  a  libel 
he  had  just  printed — ^^'I  do  not  see  the  necessity," 
was  the  dignified  reply.  Trade  was  certainly  not  the 
origin  of  authorship.  Most  of  our  great  authors  haye 
written  from  a  more  impetuous  impulse  than  that  of  a 
mechanic;  urged  by  a  loftier  motive  than  that  of 
humouring  the  popular  taste,  they  have  not  lowered 
themselves  by  writing  down  to  the  public,  but  have 
raised  the  public  to  them.  Untasked,  they  composed 
at  propitious  intervals;  and  feeling,  not  labour,  was  in 
their  last,  as  in  their  first  page. 

When  we  became  a  reading  people,  books  were  to  be 
suited  to  popular  tastes,  and  then  that  trade  was  opened 
that  leads  to  the  workhouse.    A  new  race  sprang  up. 
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that,  like  Asoham,  ^^  spoke  as  the  common  people ;"  bat 
would  not,  like  Asoham,  ^^  think  as  wise  men.''  The 
foonders  of  "Authors  by  Profession''  appear  as  fer 
back  as  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  Then  there  were  some 
roguish  wits,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  public 
humour,  and  yielding  their  principle  to  their  pen,  lived 
to  write,  and  wrote  to  live;  loose  livers  and  loose 
writers! — like  Autolycus,  they  ran  to  the  Mr,  with 
baskets  of  hasty  manufactures,  fit  for  clowns  and 
maidens.''* 

Even  then  flourished  the  craft  of  authorship,  and  the 
mysteries  of  bookselling.  Robert  Greene,  the  master- 
wit,  wrote  "  The  Art  of  Coney-catching,"  or  Cheatery, 
in  which  he  was  an  adept ;  he  died  of  a  surfeit  of 
Rhenish  and  pickled  herrings,  at  a  fatal  banquet  of 
authors ; — ^and  left  as  his  legacy  among  the  "  Authors  by 
Profession"  "A  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a 
Million  of  Repentance."  One  died  of  another  kind  of 
surfeit.  Another  was  assassinated  in  a  brotheL  But  the 
list  of  the  calamities  of  all  these  worthies  have  as  great 
variety  as  those  of  the  Seven  Champions.f    Nor  were 

^  An  abundance  of  tiiese  anrasing  tracts  eagerly  bought  up  in  their 
daj,  bat  which  came  in  the  following  generation  to  the  ballad-etalls, 
are  in  the  present  enshrined  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Such 
are  the  rovolutionB  of  literature  I  [It  is  by  no  means  oncommon  to 
find  them  realise  sums  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  page ;  but  it  is  to  be 
solely  attrB>uted  to  their  extreme  rarity;  for  in  many  instances  the 
reprints  of  such  tracts  are  worthless.] 

t  Poverty  and  the  gaol  alternated  with  tayem  carouses  or  the  place 
of  honour  among  the  wfld  young  gallants  of  the  playhouses.  They 
were  gentlemen  ot  beggars  as  daily  drcnmstances  ordained.  When 
this  was  the  case  with  such  authora  ^  Oreana.  Peels,  and  llas8iBger« 
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the  stationers^  or  hooh-venders^  as  the  publishers  of  books 
were  first  designated,  at  a  fault  in  the  mysteries  of 
"coney-catching."  Deceptive  and  vaunting  title-pages 
were  practised  to  such  excess,  that  Tom  Nash,  an 
"Author  by  Profession,"  never  fastidiously  modest, 
blushed  at  the  title  of  his  "Pierce  Pennilesse,"  which 
the  publisher  had  flourished  in  the  first  edition,  like  "  a 
tedious  mountebank."  The  booksellers  forged  great 
names  to  recommend  their  works,  and  passed  off  in  cur- 
rency their  base  metal  stamped  with  a  royal  head.  "  It 
was  ui  usual  thing  in  those  days,"  says  honest  Anthony 
Wood,  "  to  set  a  great  name  to  a  book  or  books,  by  the 
sharking  booksellers  or  snivelling  writers,  to  get  bread." 
Such  authors  as  these  are  unfortunate,  before  they  are 
criminal;  they  often  tire  out  their  youth  before  they 
discover  that  **  Author  by  Profession  "  is  a  denomination 
ridiculously  assumed,  for  it  is  none  I  The  first  efforts  of 
men  of  genius  are  usually  honourable  ones ;  but  too 
often  they  suffer  that  genius  to  be  debased.  Many  who 
would  have  composed  history  have  turned  voluminous 

we  need  not  wonder  at  finding  "  a  whole  knot*'  of  writers  in  infloitelj 
worse  plight,  who  lived  (or  starved)  bj  writing  ballads  and  pamphlets 
on  temporaiy  subjects.  In  a  brief  tract,  called  "The  Downfall  of 
Temporising'^oets,"  published  1641,  they  are  said  to  be  "  an  indiffer- 
ent strong  corporation,  twentj-three  of  jou  sufficient  writers,  besides 
Kartin  Parker,"  who  was  the  great  ballad  and  pamphlet  writer  of  the 
daj.  The  shifts  they  were  put  to,  and  the  difficulties  of  their  living, 
is  denoted  in  the  reply  of  one  of  the  characters  in  this  tract,  who  on 
being  asked  if  he  has  money,  replies  "  Money  ?  I  wonder  where  you 
ever  see  poets  have  money  two  days  together ;  I  sold  a  copy  last  nigh^ 
and  have  spent  the  money ;  and  now  have  another  copy  to  spcC  bat 
nobody  will  buy  it" — Ed. 
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party-writers ;  many  a  noble  satirist  has  become  a  hungry 
libeller.  Men  who  are  starved  in  society,  hold  to  it  but 
loosely.  They  are  the  children  of  Nemesis !  they  avenge 
themselves — and  with  the  Satan  of  Milton  they  excl^dm, 

Evil,  be  thoa  my  good  I 

Never  were  their  feelings  more  vehemently  echoed 
than  by  this  Nash — the  creature  of  genius,  of  famine, 
and  despair.  He  lived  indeed  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
but  writes  as  if  he  had  lived  in  our  own.  He  proclaimed 
himself  to  the  world  as  Pierce  Pennilesaey  and  on  a  retro- 
spect of  his  literary  li/e^  observes  that  he  had  "  sat  up  late 
and  rose  early,  contended  with  the  cold,  and  conversed 
with  scarcitie ;"  he  says,  "  all  my  labours  turned  to  losse, 
— ^I  was  despised  and  neglected,  my  paines  not  regarded, 
or  slightly  rewarded,  and  I  myself  in  prime  of  my  best 
wit,  laid  open  to  povertie.  Whereupon  I  accused  my 
fortune,  railed  on  my  patrons,  bit  my  pen,  rent  my 
papers,  and  raged." — ^And  then  comes  the  after-reflection, 
which  so  frequently  provokes  the  anger  of  genius: 
^*  How  many  base  men  that  wanted  those  parts  I  had, 
enjoyed  content  at  will,  and  had  wealth  at  command ! 
I  called  to  mind  a  cobbler  that  was  worth  five  hundred 
pounds ;  an  hostler  that  had  built  a  goodly  inn ;  a  car- 
man in  a  leather  pilche  that  had  whipt  a  thousand  pound 
out  of  his  horse^s  tail — and  have  I  more  than  these  ? 
thought  I  to  myself;  am  I  better  bom?  am  I  better 
brought  up  ?  yea,  and  better  favoured  I  and  yet  am  I  a 
beggar?  How  am  I  crost,  or  whence  is  this  curse? 
Even  from  hence,  the  men  that  should  employ  such  as  I 
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am,  are  enamoured  of  their  own  wits,  though  they  be 
never  so  scuryie ;  that  a  scrivener  is  better  paid  than  a 
scholar;  and  men  of  art  must  seek  to  live  among  cor- 
morants, or  be  kept  under  by  dunces,  who  count  it  policy 
to  keep  them  bare  to  follow  their  books  the  better," 
And  then,  Nash  thus  utters  the  cries  of— 

▲  DISPAIBDra  ▲UTHOBi 

Why  i8*t  damnation  to  despair  and  die 

When  life  ia  mj  true  happiness'  disease  f 
Hj  soull  my  soul  t  thy  safety  makes  me  flj 

ThefauUy  mean»  that  might  my  pain  appease ; 
Divines  and  dyiog  men  may  talk  of  hell; 
But  in  my  heart  her  several  torments  dwelL 

Ah  worthlees  wit,  to  train  me  to  this  woel 

Deceitful  arts  that  nourish  discontent  I 
ni  thrive  the  folly  that  bewitcVd  me  so  I 

Vain  thoughts,  adieu  I  for  now  I  will  repent; 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  prooeed. 
Since  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need  I— 

Forgive  me,  Ood,  although  I  curse  my  birth, 
And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch  I 

For  misery  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth— 

Without  redress  complains  my  careless  verse^ 
And  Midas*  ears  relent  not  at  my  moan  I 

In  some  far  land  will  I  my  griefs  rehearse, 
'Mongst  them  that  will  be  moved  when  I  shall  groan  1 

England,  adieu !  the  soil  that  brought  me  forth! 

Adieu,  unkinde  I  where  skill  is  nothing  worthl 

Such  was  the  miserable  cry  of  an  "  Author  by  Profes- 
sion*' in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Nash  not  only  re- 
nounces his  country  in  his  despair — ^and  hesitates  on 
"  the  feulty  means  ^  which  have  appeased  the  pangs  of 
many  of  his  unhappy  brothers,  but  he  proves  also  the 
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weakness  <^  the  moral  prinoiple  among  these  men  of 
genias;  for  he  promises,  if  any  M»cenas  will  bind  him 
by  his  bounty,  he  will  do  him  ^^  as  much  honoar  as  any 
poet  of  my  beardless  years  in  England — bat,"  he  adds, 
^if  he  be  sent  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  let  him  look 
that  I  will  rail  on  him  soundly ;  not  for  an  hour  or  a 
day,  while  the  injury  is  fresh  in  my  memory,  but  in  some 
elaborate  polished  poem,  wbich  I  will  leave  to  the  world 
when  I  am  dead,  to  be  a  living  image  to  times  to  come 
of  his  beggarly  parsimony.''  Poets  might  imagine  that 
Chatterton  had  written  all  this,  about  the  time  he  struck 
a  balance  of  his  profit  and  loss  by  the  death  of  Beokford 
the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which  he  concludes  with  ^^I  am 
glad  he  is  dead  by  dk  13«.  6d''  * 


A  MENDICANT  AUTHOR, 

AND  THB  PATBONS  OF  FORMBB  TDfBS. 

TT  must  be  confessed,  that  before  *'  Authors  by  Pro- 

"■-  fession''  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  booksellers, 

they  endured  peculiar  grievances.    They  were  pitiable 

^  Chatterton  had  written  a  political  essaj  for  *'  The  North  Briton," 
which  opened  with  the  preluding  floariah  of  '*  A  spirited  people  free- 
ing themselves  from  insupportable  slavery:**  it  waa,  however,  tbongb 
aooepted,  not  printed,  on  account  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  death.  Th«: 
patriot  thus  calculated  the  death  of  his  great  patron  I 

£  «.  d 
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retainers  of  some  great  family.  The  miseries  of  such  an 
author,  and  the  insolence  and  penuriousness  of  his  pa- 
trons, who  would  not  return  the  poetry  they  liked  and 
would  not  pay  for,  may  be  traced  in  the  eventful  life  of 
Thomas  Churchyard,  a  poet  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  one 
of  those  unfortunate  men  who  have  vrritten  poetry  all 
their  days,  and  lived  a  long  life  to  complete  the  misfor- 
tune. His  muse  was  so  fertile,  that  his  works  pass  all 
enumeration.  He  courted  numerous  patrons,  ttrho  valued 
the  poetry,  while  they  left  the  poet  to  his  own  miserable 
contemplations.  In  a  long  catalogue  of  his  works,  which 
this  poet  has  himself  given,  he  adds  a  few  memoranda 
as  he  proceeds,  a  little  ludicrous,  but  very  melancholy. 
He  wrote  a  book  which  he  could  never  afterwards  re- 
cover from  one  of  his  patrons,  and  adds,  ''all  which 
book  was  in  as  good  verse  as  ever  I  made ;  an  honour- 
able knight  dwelling  in  the  Black  Friers  can  witness 
the  same,  because  I  read  it  unto  him."  Another  ac- 
corded him  the  same  remuneration — on  which  he  adds, 
"  An  infinite  number  of  other  songs  and  sonnets  given 
where  they  cannot  be  recovered,  nor  purchase  any 
favour  when  they  are  craved."  Still,  however,  he  an- 
nounces "Twelve  long  Tales  for  Christmas,  dedicated  to 
twelve  honourable  lords."  Well  might  Churchyard 
write  his  own  sad  life  under  the  title  of  "The  Tragicall 
Discourse  of  the  Haplesse  Man*s  Life."  ♦ 

*  This  author,  now  Kttle  known  but  to  the  student  of  our  rarer 
early  poets,  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  and  had  served  in  the  armj. 
He  wrote  a  large  number  of  poetical  pieces,  all  now  of  the  greatest 
ranty;  their  names  have  been  preserved  by  that  industrious  anti- 
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It  will  not  be  easy  to  parallel  this  pathetic  description 
of  the  wretched  age  of  a  poor  neglected  poet  mourning 
over  a  youth  vainly  spent. 

High  time  it  is  to  haste  mj  caroase  henoe : 
Youth  stole  away  and  felt  no  kind  of  Joy, 
And  age  he  loft  in  travail  ever  since; 
The  wanton  dajs  that  made  me  nice  and  ooy 
Were  but  a  dream,  a  shadow,  and  a  toj— 

I  look  in  glass,  and  find  my  cheeks  so  lean 
That  every  hour  I  do  but  wish  me  dead ; 
Now  back  bends  down,  and  forwards  falls  the  head, 
And  hollow  eyes  in  wrinkled  brow  doth  shroud 
As  though  two  stars  were  creeping  under  doud. 

The  lips  wax  cold,  and  look  both  pale  and  thin, 

The  teeth  fall  out  as  nutts  forsook  the  shell, 

The  bare  bald  head  but  shows  where  hair  hath  been, 

The  lively  joints  wax  weary,  stiff,  and  still, 

The  ready  tongue  now  falters  in  his  tale ; 

The  courage  quails  as  strength  decays  and  goes.    .    •    • 

The  thatcher  hath  a  cottage  poor  you  see : 

The  shepherd  knows  where  he  shall  sleep  at  night; 

The  daily  drudge  from  cares  can  quiet  be: 

Thus  fortune  sends  some  rest  to  every  wight; 

And  I  was  bom  to  house  and  land  by  right    .    «    . 

quary  Joseph  Ritson,  in  his  BibHiographia  PoeUca.  The  principal  one 
was  termed  *'The  Worthiness  of  Wales,"  and  is  written  in  laudation 
of  the  Principality.  He  was  frequently  employed  to  supply  verses 
for  Court  Masques  and  Pageantry.  He  composed  "  all  the  devises, 
pastimes,  and  plays  at  Norwich  *'  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  enter- 
tained there ;  as  well  as  gratulatory  verses  to  her  at  Woodstock.  Ee 
speaks  of  his  mind  as  "  never  free  from  studio,*'  and  his  body  "  seldom 
void  of  tpyle  *' — "  and  yet  both  of  them  neither  brought  greate  benefits 
to  the  life,  nor  blessing  to  the  soule  "  he  adds,  in  the  words  of  a  man 
whose  hope  deferred  has  made  his  heart  sick  1— En. 
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WoU,  ere  my  breath  mj  bodj  do  forsake 

K7  spirit  I  bequeath  to  Qod  above ; 

My  books,  my  scrawls,  and  songs  that  I  did  make^ 

I  leave  with  firiends  that  freelj  did  me  love.    .    .    • 

Now,  (Kends,  shake  hands,  I  must  be  gone,  mj  hojBl 
Oar  mirth  takes  end,  our  triumph  all  is  done; 
Our  tickling  talk,  our  sports  and  merrj  toys 
Do  glide  away  like  shadow  of  the  sun. 
Another  oomes  when  I  my  race  have  run. 
Shall  pass  the  time  with  you  in  better  plight, 
And  find  good  oause  of  greater  things  to  write. 

Tet  Chorchyard  was  no  contemptible  bard ;  he  com- 
posed a  national  poem,  "  The  Worthiness  of  Wales," 
which  has  been  reprinted,  and  will  be  still  dear  to  his 
^^  Fatherland,"  as  the  Hollanders  expressively  denote 
their  natal  spot.  He  wrote  in  the  "Mirrour  of  Magis- 
trates," the  Life  of  Wolsey,  which  has  parts  of  great 
dignity ;  and  the  Life  of  Jane  Shore,  which  was  much 
noticed  in  his  day,  for  a  severe  critic  of  the  times  writes : 

Hath  not  Shore*s  wife,  although  a  light-skirt  she, 
Given  him  a  chaste,  long,  lasting  memorie? 

Churchyard,  and  the  miseries  of  his  poetical  life,  are 
alluded  to  by  Spenser.  He  is  old  Palemon  in  "  Colin 
Clout's  come  Home  again."  Spenser  is  supposed  to 
describe  this  laborious  writer  for  half  a  century,  whose 
melancholy  pipe,  in  his  old  age,  may  make  the  reader 
"rew:" 

Yet  he  himself  may  rewed  be  more  rights 
That  sung  so  long  untill  quite  hoarse  he  grew. 

His  epitaph,  preserved  by  Camden,  is  extremely  in- 
structive to  all  poets^  could  epitaphs  instruct  them :— 
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Poverty  •xk&poOry  his  tomb  doth  indoee ; 
Wherefore,  good  neighbours,  be  merry  inproae. 

It  appears  also  by  a  confession  of  Tom  Nash,  that  an 
author  would  then,  pressed  by  the  re$  caiguita  domi^ 
when  **  the  bottom  of  his  purse  was  turned  upward," 
submit  to  eonq^ose  pieces  for  gentlemen  who  aspired  to 
authorship.  He  tells  us  on  some  occasion,  that  he  was 
then  in  the  country  composing  poetry  for  some  country 
squire; — and  says,  ^^I  am  faine  to  let  my  plow  stand 
still  in  the  midst  of  a  furrow,  to  follow  these  Senior  Fan- 
tasticos,  to  whose  amorous  viUaneUcu^  I  prostitute  my 
pen,**  and  this,  too,  "twice  or  thrice  in  a  month ;"  and  he 
complains  that  it  is  "  poverty  which  alone  maketh  me  so 
unconstant  to  my  determined  studies,  trudging  from  place 
to  place  to  and  fro,  and  prosecuting  the  means  to  keep  me 
from  idlenesse."   An  author  was  then  much  like  a  vagrant 

Even  at  a  later  period,  in  the  reign  of  the  literary 
James,  great  authors  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  men- 
dicity, and  lived  on  alms,  although  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes  had  been  consumed  in  forming  national  labours. 
The  antiquary  Stowe  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the 
rewards  conferred  on  such  valued  authors.  Stowe  had 
devoted  his  life,  and  exhausted  his  patrimony,  in  the 
study  of  English  antiquities ;  he  had  travelled  on  foot 
throughout  the  kingdom,  inspecting  all  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  rescuing  what  he  could  from  the  dispersed 
libraries  of  the  monasteries.    His  stupendous  collections, 

*  yWanenoM,  or  rather  '^VOlaneteas,  are  properly  countiy  rustio 
songs,  but  commonly  taken  for  Ingenious  ones  made  in  imitation  of 
tiiem.**— Pdixdi. 
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in  his  own  handwriting,  still  exist,  to  provoke  the  feeble 
industry  of  literary  loiterers.  He  felt  through  life  the 
enthusiasm  of  study ;  and  seated  in  his  monkish  library, 
living  with  the  dead  more  than  with  the  living,  he  was 
still  a  student  of  taste :  for  Spenser  the  poet  visited  the 
Ubrary  of  Stowe ;  and  the  first  good  edition  of  Chaucer 
was  made  so  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  our  author.    Late 

-in  life,  worn-out  with  study  and  the  cares  of  poverty, 
neglected  by  that  proud  metropolis  of  which  he  had 
been  the  historian,  his  good-humour  did  not  desert  him ; 
for  being  afflicted  with  sharp  pains  in  his  aged  feet,  he 
observed  that  ^^  his  affliction  lay  in  that  part  which  for- 
merly he  had  made  so  much  use  of  Many  a  mile  had 
he  wandered  and  much  had  he  expended,  for  those  treas- 
ures of  antiquities  which  had  exhausted  his  fortune,  and 
with  which  he  had  formed  works  of  great  public  utility. 
It  was  in  his  eightieth  year  that  Stowe  at  length  re- 
ceived a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  which 
will  appear  to  us  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  He 
was  so  reduced  in  his  circumstances  that  he  petitioned 
James  L  for  a  licence  to  collect  alma  for  himself!  "  as  a 
recompense  for  his  labours  and  travel  oif(yrty-five  yeaars^ 

'  in  setting  forth  the  Chronicles  of  JEnglamd^  and  eight 
years  taken  up  in  the  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster^  towards  his  relief  now  in  his  old  age ; 
having  left  his  former  means  of  living,  and  only  em- 
ploying himself  for  the  service  and  good  of  his  country." 
Letters-patent  under  the  great  seal  were  granted.  After 
no  penurious  commendations  of  Stowe's  labours,  he  is 
permitted  "  to  gather  the  benevolence  i>f  well-disposed 
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people  within  this  reakn  of  England;  to  ask,  gather,  and 
take  the  alms  of  all  our  loving  subjects."  These  letters- 
patent  were  to  be  published  by  the  clergy  from  their 
pulpits ;  they  produced  so  little,  that  they  were  renewed 
for  another  twelvemonth :  one  entire  parish  in  the  city 
contributed  seven  shillings  and  sixpence !  Such,  then, 
was  the  patronage  received  by  Stowe,  to  be  a  licensed 
beggar  throughout  the  kingdom  for  one  twelvemonth ! 
Such  was  the  public  remuneration  of  a  man  who  had 
been  useful  to  his  nation,  but  not  to  himself  I 

Such  was  the  first  age  of  Patronage^  which  branched 
out  in  the  last  century  into  an  age  of  Subscriptions^ 
when  an  author  levied  contributions  before  his  work 
appeared ;  a  mode  which  inundated  our  literature  with 
a  great  portion  of  its  worthless  volumes:  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  splendid  publications  of  Rich- 
ard Blome;  they  may  be  called  fictitious  works;  for 
they  are  only  mutilated  transcripts  from  Camden  and 
Speed,  but  richly  ornamented,  and  pompously  printed, 
which  this  literary  adventurer,  said  to  have  been  a  gen- 
tleman, loaded  the  world  with,  by  the  aid  of  his  sub- 
scribers. Another  age  was  that  of  Dedications*  when 
the  author  was  to  lift  his  tiny  patron  to  the  skies,  in  an 

*  This  practice  of  dedications  had  Indeed  flourished  before;  for 
authors  bad  even  prefixed  numerous  dedications  to  the  same  work^ 
or  dedicated  to  different  patrons  the  separate  divisions.  Fuller's 
"  Church  History "  is  disgraced  by  the  introduction  of  twelve  title- 
pages,  besides  the  general  one;  with  as  many  particular  dedications, 
and  no  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  inscriptions,  addressed  to  benefactors; 
for  which  he  is  severely  censured  by  Heylin.  It  was  an  expedient  to 
procure  dedication  fees ;  for  publishing  books  by  tubseripHon  was  an 
art  not  then  discovered. 
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inverse  ratio  as  he  lowered  himself,  in  this  public  exhibi- 
tion. Sometimes  the  party  haggled  about  the  price  *  or 
the  statue,  while  stepping  into  his  niche,  would  turn 
round  on  the  author  to  assist  his  invention.  A  patron 
of  Peter  Motteux,  dissatisfied  with  Peter's  colder  tem- 
perament, composed  the  superlative  dedication  to  him- 
self, and  completed  the  misery  of  the  author  by  subscrib- 
ing it  with  Motteux's  name !  f  Worse  fared  it  when  au- 
thors were  the  unlucky  hawkers  of  their  own  works;  of 
which  I  shall  give  a  remarkable  instance  in  Myles  Davies, 
a  learned  man  maddened  by  want  and  indignation. 

*  The  price  of  the  dedication  of  a  plaj  was  even  fizedf  from  five  to 
ten  guineasi  from  tlie  Hevolution  to  the  time  of  George  L,  when  it  rose 
to  twenty — ^but  sometimes  a  bargain  was  to  be  struck — ^when  the 
author  and  the  plaj  were  alike  indifferent.  Even  on  these  terms 
oonld  yanitj  be  gratified  with  the  coarse  luznrj  of  panegyric^  of 
which  every  one  knew  the  price. 

f  This  circumstance  was  so  notorious  at  the  time,  that  it  occasioned 
a  poetical  satire  in  a  dialogue  between  Motteux  and  his  patron  Hen- 
ningham — ^preserred  in  that  vast  fiower-bed  or  dunghill,  for  it  is  both, 
of  "Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,''  vol.  IL  251.  The  patron,  in  his  seal 
to  omit  no  possible  disUnction  that  could  attach  to  him,  had  given  one 
drcomstance  which  no  one  but  himself  could  have  known,  and  which 
he  thus  regrets : 

"PATEON. 

I  must  confess  I  was  to  blame 
That  one  particular  to  name ; 
The  rest  could  never  have  been  knowDf 
I  made  the  style  so  Wee  thy  own, 

POST. 

I  bog  your  pardon,  Sir,  for  that  I 

PATBOV. 

ynij  d       0  what  would  you  be  att 
/  wrii  below  myedfj  you  sot  I 
Avoiding  figures,  tropes,  what  not; 
For  fear  I  should  my  fancy  raiae 
Above  ihe  levd  of  (hy  player 
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The  sulject  before  us  exhibits  one  of  the  most  singa- 
lar  spectacles  in  these  Yolnmes;  that  of  a  scholar  <^ 
extensive  erudition,  whose  life  seems  to  have  passed  in 
the  study  of  languages  and  the  sciences,  while  his  facol- 
ties  appear  to  have  been  disordered  from  the  simplicity 
of  his  nature,  and  driven  to  madness  by  indigence  and 
insult  He  formed  the  wild  resolution  of  becoming  a 
mendicant  author,  the  hawker  of  his  own  works ;  and  by 
this  mode  endured  all  the  aggravated  sufTerings,  the 
great  and  the  petty  insults  of  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
even  sometimes  from  men  of  learning  th^nselves,  who 
denied  a  mendicant  author  the  sympathy  of  a  brother. 

Hyles  Davies  and  his  works  are  imperfectly  known 
to  the  most  curious  of  our  literary  collectors.  His  name 
has  scarcely  reached  a  few ;  the  author  and  his  works 
are  equally  extraordinary,  and  claim  a  right  to  be  pre- 
served in  this  treatise  on  the  ^  Calamities  of  Authors." 

Our  author  commenced  printing  a  work,  difficult,  from 
its  miscellaneous  character,  to  describe ;  of  which  the 
volumes  appeared  at  different  periods.  The  early  and 
the  most  valuable  volumes  were  the  first  and  second; 
they  are  a  kind  of  bibliographical,  biographical,  and 
critical  work,  on  English  Authors.  They  all  bear  a 
general  title  of  **  Athen«  Britannicas.'' * 

♦  "  Aihenm  BrUantUea,  or  a  Critical  Histoiy  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Writers  and  Writings,,  with  those  of  the  Dissenters  and  Ro- 
manists, as  wen  as  other  Authors  and  Worthies,  both  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  both  Ancient  and  Modem.  Together  with  an  occasional 
freedom  of  thought,  in  criticising  and  comparing  the  parallel  qualifi- 
cations of  the  most  eminent  authors  and  their  performances,  both  in 
MS.  and  printi  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  K.  D.  London,  1716.** 
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Collectors  have  sometimes  met  with  a  very  curious 
volume,  entitled  ''  Icon  Libellorum,"  and  sometimes  the 
same  book,  under  another  title — ^*'A  Critical  History 
of  Pamphlets.''  This  rare  book  forms  the  first  volume 
of  the  "  Athensd  Britannicae."  The  author  was  Myles 
Davies,  whose  biography  is  quite  unknown:  he  may 
now  be  his  own  biographer.  He  was  a  Welsh  clergy- 
man, a  vehement  foe  to  Popery,  Arianism,  and  Socinian- 
ism,  of  the  most  fervent  loyalty  to  George  L  and  the 
Hanoverian  succession ;  a  scholar,  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  in  all  the  modem  languages.  Quitting  his 
native  spot  with  political  disgust,  he  changed  his  char- 
acter in  the  metropolis,  for  he  subscribes  himself  "  Coun- 
sellor-at-Law."  In  an  evil  hour  he  commenced  author, 
not  only  surrounded  by  his  books,  but  with  the  more 
urgent  companions  of  a  wife  and  family ;  and  with  that 
childlike  simplicity  which  sometimes  marks  the  mind 
of  a  retired  scholar,  we  perceive  him  imagining  that  his 
inmiense  reading  would  prove  a  source,  not  easily  ex- 
hausted, for  their  subsistence. 

On  the  first  volume  of  this  series,  Dr.  Fanner,  a  bloodhound  of  un- 
failing scent  in  curious  and  obscure  English  books,  has  written  on  the 
leaf,  "  This  is  the  onlj  oopj  I  have  met  with."  Even  the  great  bibli- 
ographer, Baker,  of  Cambridge,  never  met  but  with  three  volumes  (the 
edition  at  the  British  Ifuseum  is  in  peven),  sent  him  as  a  great  curi- 
osity bj  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  now  deposited  in  his  collection  at  St 
John's  College.  Baker  has  written  this  memorandum  in  the  first 
volume :  "  Few  copies  were  printed,  so  the  work  has  become  scarce, 
and  for  that  reason  will  be  valued.  The  book  in  the  greatest  part 
18  borrowed  from  modem  historians,  but  jet  contains  some  things 
more  nnoommon,  and  not  easily  to  be  met  with.**  How  superlatively 
rare  must  be  the  English  volumes  which  the  eyes  of  Farmer  and 
Baker  never  lighted  on  I 
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From  the  first  yolnmeB  of  his  series  much  carions  lit- 
erary history  may  be  extracted,  amidst  the  loose  and 
wandering  elements  of  this  literary  chaos.  In  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  Prince  he  professes  "  to  represent  writers 
and  writings  in  a  catoptrick  view." 

The  preface  to  the  second  yolmne  opens  his  plan; 
and  nothing  as  yet  indicates  those  rambling  humours 
which  his  subsequent  labours  exhibit. 

As  he  proceeded  in  forming  these  volumes,  I  suspect, 
either  that  his  mind  became  a  little  disordered,  or  that 
he  discovered  that  mere  literature  found  but  penurious 
patrons  in  "  the  Few ;"  for,  attempting  to  gain  over  all 
classes  of  society,  he  varied  his  investigations,  and 
courted  attention,  by  writing  on  law,  physic,  divinity, 
as  well  as  literary  topics.    By  his  account — 

"The  avarice  of  booksellers,  and  the  stinginess  of 
hard-hearted  patrons,  had  driven  him  into  a  cursed  com- 
pany of  door-keeping  herds,  to  meet  the  irrational  bru- 
tality of  those  uneducated  mischievous  animals  called 
footmen,  house-porters,  poetasters,  mumpers,  apotheca- 
ries, attorneys,  and  such  like  beasts  of  prey,"  who  were, 
like  himself,  sometimes  barred*up  for  hours  in  the  mena- 
gerie of  a  great  man's  antechamber.  In  his  addresses 
to  Drs.  Mead  and  Freind,  he  declares — "  My  misfortunes 
drive  me  to  publish  my  writings  for  a  poor  livelihood ; 
and  nothing  but  the  utmost  necessity  could  make  any 
man  in  his  senses  to  endeavour  at  it,  in  a  method  so 
burthensome  to  the  modesty  and  education  of  a  scholar." 

In  French  he  dedicates  to  George  L;  and  in  the 
Harldan^MlSS.  I  discovered  a  long  letter  to  the  Earl 
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of  Oxford,  by  our  author,  in  French,  with  a  Latin  ode. 
Never  was  more  innocent  bribery  proffered  to  a  minis- 
ter !  He  composed  what  he  calls  Str%<^urm  Pindaricm 
on  the  " Mnghouses,"  then  political  clubs;*  celebrates 
English  authors  in  the  same  odes,  and  inserts  a  political 
Latin  drama,  called  "Pallas  Anglicana."  Maevius  and 
Bavins  were  never  more  indefatigable  I  The  author's 
intellect  gradually  discovers  its  confiision  amidst  the 
loud  cries  of  penury  and  despair. 

To  paint  the  distresses  of  an  author  ^soliciting  alms 
for  a  book  which  he  presents — and  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  value,  comes  at  least  as  an  evidence  that  the  sup- 
pliant is  a  learned  man — is  a  case  so  uncommon,  that  the 
invention  of  the  novelist  seems  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
picture.  But  Myles  Davies  is  an  artist  in  his  own  sim- 
ple narrative. 

♦  These  clubs  are  described  in  Mackj^s  "  Joarnej  through  Eng- 
land," 1724.  He  says  Ihey  were  formed  to  uphold  the  Royalist  party 
on  the  aooession  of  King  George  I.  **  This  induced  a  set  of  gentlemen 
to  establish  MughouHi  in  all  the  comers  of  this  great  city,  for  well- 
fleeted  tradesmen  to  meet  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Protestant  succession,"  and  to  be  ready  to  join  their  forces  for  the 
suppression  of  the  other  party^  **  Many  an  encounter  they  had,  till 
at  last  the  Parliament  was  obliged  by  a  law  to  put  an  end  to  this  city 
strife,  which  had  this  good  effect,  that  upon  the  pulling  down  of  the 
Mughouse  in  Salisbury  Court,  for  which  some  boys  were  hanged  on 
this  act,  the  dty  has  not  been  troubled  with  them  since."  It  was  the 
custom  in  these  houses  to  allow  no  other  drink  but  ale  to  be  con- 
sumed, which  was  brought  in  mugs  of  earthenware ;  a  chairman  was 
elected,  and  he  called  on  the  members  of  the  company  for  songs, 
which  were  generally  party  ballads  of  a  strongly-worded  kind,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  small  collection  printed  in  1716,  entitled  "A  CoUection 
of  State  Songs,  Poems,  fto,  published  since  the  Bebellion,  and  sung  in 
the  several  Mughonses  in  the  eities  of  London  and  Westminster."^  Ed. 
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Onr  author  has  given  the  names  of  several  of  hJs  un- 
willing customers : — 

"  Those  squeeze-farthing  and  hoard-penny  ignoramus 
doctors,  with  several  great  personages  who  formed  ex- 
cuses for  not  accepting  my  books ;  or  they  would  receive 
them,  but  give  nothing  for  them ;  or  else  deny  they  had 
them,  or  remembered  anything  of  them ;  and  so  gave 
me  nothing  for  my  last  present  of  books,  though  they 
kept  them  gratis  et  ingratiU. 

"  But  his  Grace  of  the  Dutch  extraction  in  Holland 
(said  to  be  akin  to  Mynheer  Vander  B — nek)  had  a  pe- 
culiar grace  in  receiving  my  present  of  books  imd  odes, 
which,  being  bundled  up  together  with  a  letter  and  ode 
upon  his  Graceship,  and  carried  in  by  his  porter,  I  was 
bid  to  call  for  an  answer  five  years  hence.  I  asked  the 
porter  what  he  meant  by  that  P  I  suppose,  said  he,  four 
or  five  days  hence;  but  it  proved  five  or  six  months 
after,  before  I  could,  get  any  answer,  though  I  had  wiit 
five  or  six  letters  in  French  with  fresh  odes  upon  his 
Graceship,  and  an  account  where  I  lived,  and  what  noble- 
men had  accepted  of  my  present.  I  attended  about  the 
door  three  or  four  times  a  week  all  that  time  constantly 
from  twelve  to  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and 
walking  under  the  fore  windows  of  the  parlours,  once 
that  time  his  and  her  Grace  came  after  dinner  to  stare 
at  me,  with  open  windows  and  shut  mouths,  but  filled 
with  fair  water,  which  they  spouted  with  so  much  dex- 
terity thjit  they  twisted  the  water  through  their  teeth 
and  mouth-skrew,  to  flash  near  my  face,  and  yet  just  to 
miss  me,  though  my  nose  could  not  well  miss  the  natural 
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flayoar  of  the  orange-water  showering  so  very  near  met 
Her  Grace  began  the  water-work,  but  not  very  grace- 
fiilly,  especially  for  an  English  lady  of  her  description, 
airs,  and  qualities,  to  make  a  stranger  her  spitting-post, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  offence  than  to  offer 
her  husband  some  writings. — ^His  Grace  followed,  yet 
first  stood  looking  so  wistfully  towards  me,  that  I  verily 
thought  he  had  a  mind  to  throw  me  a  guinea  or  two  for 
all  these  indignities,  and  two  or  three  months^  then  sleeve- 
less waiting  upon  him — ^and  accordingly  I  advanced  to 
address  his  Grace  to  remember  the  poor  author;  but, 
instead  of  an  answer,  he  immediately  undams  his  mouth, 
out  fly  whole  showers  of  lymphatic  rockets,  which  had 
like  to  have  put  out  my  mortal  eyes." 

Still  he  was  not  disheartened,  and  still  applied  for  his 
bundle  of  books,  which  were  returned  to  him  at  length 
unopened,  with  "  half  a  guinea  upon  top  of  the  cargo," 
and  ^  with  a  desire  to  receive  no  more.  I  plucked  up 
courage,  murmuring  within  myself— 

'Ta  ne  cede  maliB,  sed  oontra  aodentior  ito.*" 

He  sarcastically  observes, 

'^  As  I  was  still  jogging  on  homewards,  I  thought  that 
a  great  many  were  called  their  Oraces^  not  for  any  grace 
or  favour  they  had  truly  deserved  with  God  or  man,  but 
for  the  same  reason  of  contraries,  that  the  JParcce  or 
Destinies,  were  so  called,  because  they  spared  none,  or 
were  not  truly  the  ParccB^  quia  non  parcebarUJ*^ 

Our  indigent  and  indignant  author,  by  the  fEuthfulness 
of  his  representations,  mingles  with  his  anger  some 
ludicrous  scenes  of  literary  mendicity. 
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"  I  can't  choose  (now  I  am  upon  the  fatal  subject) 
but  make  one  observation  or  two  more  upon  the  various 
rencontres  and  adventures  I  met  withall,  in  presenting 
my  books  to  those  who  were  likely  to  acbept  of  them 
for  their  own  information,  or  for  tha^  of  helping  a  poor 
scholar,  or  for  their  own  vanity  or  ostentation, 

^'  Some  parsons  would  hollow  to  raise  the  whole  house 
and  posse  of  the  domestics  to  raise  a  poor  crovm ;  at 
last  all  that  flutter  ends  in  sending  Jack  or  Tom  out  to 
change  a  guinea,  and  then  'tis  reckoned  over  half-a-dozen 
times  before  the  fatal  crown  can  be  picked  out,  which 
must  be  taken  as  it  is  given,  with  all  the  parade  of  alms- 
giving, and  so  to  be  received  with  all  the  active  and 
passive  ceremonial  of  mendication  and  alms-receiving — 
as  if  the  books,  printing  and  paper,  were  worth  nothing 
at  all,  and  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  charity  for  them  to 
touch  them  or  let  them  be  in  the  house ;  '  For  I  shall 
never  read  them,'  says  one  of  the  five-shilling-piece 
chape ;  *  I  have  no  time  to  look  in  them,'  says  another ; 
*  Tis  so  much  money  lost,'  says  a  grave  dean ;  '  My  eyes 
being  so  bad,'  said  a  bishop,  *  that  I  can  scarce  read  at 
alL'  *  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?'  said  another;  *  Sir, 
I  presented  you  the  other  day  with  my  AthenoB  Britcmr 
niccBy  being  the  last  part  published.'  ^I  don't  want 
books,  take  them  again ;  I  don't  understand  what  they 
mean.'  *  The  title  is  very  plain,'  said  I,  *  and  they  are 
writ  mostly  in  English.'  *  I'll  give  you  a  crown  for  both 
the  volumes.'  ^  They  stand  me,  sir,  in  more  than  that, 
and  'tis  for  a  bare  subsistence  I  present  or  sell  them ; 
how  shall  I  live  ?'    *  I  care  not  a  farthing  for  that ;  live 
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or  die,  'tis  all  one  to  me.'  ^  Damn  my  master  I'  said  Jack, 
^  'twas  bat  last  night  he  was  commending  your  books 
and  your  learning  to  the  skies ;  and  now  he  would  not 
care  if  you  were  starving  before  his  eyes ;  nay,  he  often 
makes  game  at  your  clothes,  though  ho  thinks  you  the 
greatest  scholar  in  England.' " 

Such  was  the  life  of  a  learned  mendicant  author  I  The 
scenes  which  are  here  exhibited  appear  to  have  disorder- 
ed an  intellect  which  had  never  been  firm ;  in  vain  our 
author  attempted  to  adapt  his  talents  to  all  orders  of 
men,  still  '^  To  the  crazy  ship  all  winds  are  contrary." 


COWLEY. 


OF  HIS  HELANOHOLT* 


fTlHE  mind  of  Cowley  was  beautiful,  but  a  querulous 
-^  tenderness  in  his  nature  breathes  not  only  through 
his  works,  but  influenced  his  habits  and  his  views  of 
human  affairs.  His  temper  and  his  genius  would  have 
opened  to  us,  had  not  the  strange  decision  of  Sprat  and 
Clifford  withdrawn  that  full  correspondence  of  his  heart 
which  he  had  carried  on  many  years.  These  letters  were 
suppressed  because,  as  Bishop  Sprat  acknowledges,  ''  in 
this  kind  of  prose  Mr.  Cowley  was  excellent  I  They  had 
a  domestical  plainness,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  familiarity." 
And  then  the  florid  writer  runs  off,  that,  "in  letters, 
where  the  souls  of  men  should  appear  undressed,  in  that 
negligent  habit  they  may  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  one  or  two 
in  a  chamber,  but  not  to  go  abroad  in  the  streets."    A 
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fiilse  criticbm :  which  not  only  has  proved  to  be  bo  since 
their  time  by  Mason's  "  Memoirs  of  Gray,"  but  which 
these  friends  of  Cowley  might  have  themselves  perceiv- 
edy  if  they  had  recollected  that  the  Letters  of  Cicero  to 
Atticns  form  the  most  delightful  chronicles  of  the 
heart — ^and  the  most  authentic  memorials  of  the  man. 
Peck  obtained  one  letter  of  Cowley's,  preserved  by 
Johnson,  and  it  exhibits  a  remarkable  picture  of  the 
miseries  of  his  poetical  solitude.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
late  to  inquire  whether  this  correspondence  was  destroy- 
ed as  well  as  suppressed?  Would  Sprat  and  Clifford 
have  burned  what  they  have  told  us  they  so  much 
admired?  * 

^  My  researches  could  never  obtain  more  than  one  letter  of  0owle7*s 
—it  is  but  an  elegant  trifles-returning  thanks  to  his  friend  EvcItb 
for  some  seeds  and  plants.  ''The  Garden '*  of  BTelTn  is  immortalised 
in  a  delightful  Ode  of  Cowley's,  as  well  as  by  Erelyn  himself.  Eree 
in  this  small  note  we  may  discover  the  touch  of  Oowley.  The  original 
is  in  Astle^s  collection. 

ME.  ABRiLHAK  OOWLBT  TO  JOHK  BVELTir,   B8Q. 

"  Bam  Elms,  March  23,  1663. 
"  Snt, — There  is  nothing  more  pleasant  than  to  see  kindness  in  a 
person  for  whom  we  have  great  esteem  and  respect:  no,  not  the  sight 
of  your  garden  in  May,  or  even  the  having  such  an  one ;  which  makes 
me  more  obliged  to  return  you  my  most  humble  thanks  for  the  testi- 
monies I  have  lately  received  of  you,  both  by  your  letter  and  your 
presents.  I  have  already  sowed  such  of  your  seeds  as  I  thought  most 
proper  upon  a  hot-bed;  but  cannot  find  in  all  my  books  a  catalogue  of 
these  plants  whidi  require  that  culture,  nor  of  such  as  must  be  set  in 
pots ;  which  defects,  and  all  others,  I  hope  shortly  to  see  supplied,  as 
I  hope  shortly  to  see  your  work  of  Horticulture  finished  and  publish- 
ed ;  and  long  to  be  in  all  things  your  disciple,  as  I  am  in  all  things 
now, 

^  Sir,  your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

"A.  OOWEIT." 
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Fortunately  for  our  literary  sympathy,  the  fatal  error 
of  these  fastidious  critics  has  been  in  some  degree  re- 
paired by  the  admirable  genius  himself  whom  they  have 
injured.  When  Cowley  retreated  from  society,  he  de- 
termined to  draw  up  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  and  to 
have  dedicated  it  to  his  patron.  Lord  St.  Albans.  His 
death  interrupted  the  entire  design;  but  his  Essays, 
which  Pope  so  finely  calls  "  the  language  of  his  heart," 
are  evidently  parts  of  these  precious  Confessions.  All 
of  Cowley's  tenderest  and  undisguised  feelings  have 
therefore  not  perished.  These  Essays  now  form  a  species 
of  composition  in  our  language,  a  mixture  of  prose  and 

[Bam  Elms,  from  whence  this  letter  is  dated,  was  the  first  oountry 
residence  of  Ck>wle7.  It  lies,  low  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
here  the  poet  was  first  seized  with  a  fever,  which  obliged  him  to 
remove;  but  he  chose  an  equally  improper  localitj  for  a  man  of  his 
temperament,  in  Chertsej,  where  he  died  from  the  efibcts  of  a  severe 
oold.] 

Sudi  were  the  ordinary-  letters  which  passed  between  two  men 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  for  their  elegant  tastes  and 
gentle  dispositions.  Evelju^s  beautiful  retreat  at  8ajes  Court,  at 
Deptfor^  is  described  by  a  contemporary  as  "a  garden  exquisite  and 
most  boscaresque,  and,  as  it  were,  an  exemplar  of  his  book  of  Forest- 
trees."  It  was  the  entertainment  and  wonder  of  the  greatest  men  of 
tfaose'times,  and  iaspired  the  following  lines  of  Cowley,  to  Evelyn  and 
his  lady,  who  excelled  in  the  arts  her  husband  loved ;  for  she  designed 
the  frontispiece  to  his  version  of  Lucretius — 

"  In  books  and  c^ardens  thou  hast  placed  aright 

(Things  well  which  thou  dost  understand, 
And  both  dost  make  with  thy  laborious  hand) 

Thy  noble  innocent  delight; 
And  in  thy  virtuous  wife,  where  thou  again  dost  meet 

Both  pleasures  more  refined  and  sweet; 

The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 

And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books." 
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Terse — ^the  man  with  the  poet — ^the  self-painter  has  sat 
to  himself,  and,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  has  copied 
ont  the  image  of  his  sonl. 

Why  has  this  poet  twice  called  himself  the  melancholi/ 
Cowley  f  He  employed  no  poetical  chefoUk^  for  the 
metre  of  a  verse  which  his  own  feelings  inspired. 

Cowley,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  joined  the 
Royalists  at  Oxford;  followed  the  qneen  to  Paris; 
yielded  his  days  and  his  nights  to  an  employment  of  the 
highest  confidence,  that  of  deciphering  the  royal  cor- 
respondence; he  transacted  their  business,  and,  almost 
divorcing  himself  from  his  neglected  nmse,  he  yielded 
up  for  them  the  tranquillity  so  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  a  poet  From  his  earliest  days  he  tells  us  how  the 
poetic  affections  had  stamped  themselves  on  his  heart, 
**like  letters  cut  into  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which, 
with  the  tree,  will  grow  proportionably.*' 

He  describes  his  feelings  at  the  court : — 

"  I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life  the 
nearer  I  came  to  It — ^that  beauty  which  I  did  not  fall  in 
love  with  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not 
like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me  when  I  saw  it  was  adulter^ 
ate.  I  met  with  several  great  persons  whom  I  liked 
very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part  of  their 
greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired.  I  was  in  a  crowd 
of  good  company,  in  business  of  great  and  honourable 
trust;  I  eat  at  the  best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best 
conveniences  that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my 

^  A  term  the  French  apply  to  those  loUhea  which  bad  poets  ose  to 
make  out  their  metre. 
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condition;  yet  I  conld  not  abstain  from  renewing  my 

old  schoolboy's  wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same 

effect : — 

**WeU  then  I  I  now  do  plainlj  see, 
This  busie  world  and  I  shall  ne^er  agree  I** 

After  several  years'  absence  from  his  native  country^ 
at  a  most  critical  period,  he  was  sent  over  to  mix  with 
that  trusty  band  of  loyalists,  who,  in  secrecy  and  in 
silence,  were  devoting  themselves  to  the  royal  cause. 
Cowley  was  seized  on  by  the  ruling  powers.  At  this 
moment  he  published  a  pre&ce  to  his  works,  which 
some  of  his  party  interpreted  as  a  relaxation  of  his 
loyalty.  He  has  been  fully  defended.  Cowley,  with  all 
his  delicacy  of  temper,  wished  sincerely  to  retire  from 
all  parties;  and  saw  enough  among  the  fiery  zealots 
of  his  own,  to  grow  disgusted  even  with  Royalists. 

His  wish  for  retirement  has  been  half  censured  as 
cowardice  by  Johnson ;  but  there  was  a  tenderness  of 
feeling  which  had  ill-formed  Cowley  for  the  cunning  of 
party  intriguers,  and  the  company  of  little  villains. 
About  this  time  he  might  have  truly  distinguished  him- 
self as  "  The  melancholy  Cowley," 

I  am  only  tracing  his  literary  history  for  the  purpose 
of  this  work :  but  I  cannot  pass  without  noticing  the 
&ct,  that  this  abused  man,  whom  his  enemies  were 
calumniating,  was  at  this  moment,  under  the  disguise 
of  a  doctor  of  physic,  occupied  by  the  novel  studies  of 
botany  and  medicine;  and  as  all  science  in  the  mind 
of  the  poet  naturally  becomes  poetry,  he  composed  his 
books  on  plants  in  Latin  verse. 
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^  At  length  came  the  Restoration,  which  the  poet 
zealously  celebrated  in  his  ^^Ode''  on  that  occasion. 
Both  Charles  the  First  and  Second  had  promised  to 
reward  his  fidelity  with  the  mastership  of  the  Savoy; 
but,  Wood  says,  "  he  lost  it  by  certain  persons  enemies 
of  the  muses.''  Wood  has  said  no  more;  and  none 
of  Cowley's  biographers  have  thrown  any  light  on  the 
circumstance:  perhaps  we  may  discover  this  literary 
calamity. 

That  Cowley  caught  no  warmth  from  that  promised 
sunshine  which  the  new  monarch  was  to  scatter  in 
prodigal  gaiety,  Has  been  distinctly  told  by  the  poet 
himself;  his  muse,  in  ^The  Complaint,"  having  reproach- 
ed him  thus  :-*- 

Thou  young  pro4igali  who  didst  so  loosely  waste 

Of  all  thy  youthful  years,  the  good  estate— 

Thou  chaugeliog  theu,  bewitch'd  with  noise  and  show, 

Wouldst  into  oourts  and  cities  from  me  go— 

Go,  renegade,  cast  up  thy  account — 

Behold  the  public  storm  is  spent  at  last; 

The  sovereign  is  toss'd  at  sea  no  more^ 

And  thou,  with  all  the  noble  company, 

Art  got  at  last  to  shore — 
But  whilst  thy  fellow- voyagers  I  see, 
All  march'd  up  to  possess  the  promisM  land; 
Thou  still  alone  (alas  I)  dost  gaping  stand 
Upon  the  naked  beach,  upon  the  barren  sand. 

But  neglect  was  not  all  Cowley  had  to  endure ;  the 
royal  party  seemed  disposed  to  calumniate  hinL  When 
Cowley  was  young  he  had  hastily  composed  the  comedy 
of  "  The  Guardian ;"  a  piece  which  served  the  cause  of 
loyalty.     After  the  Restoration,  he  rewrote  it  under  the 
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title  of  "  Cutter  of  (Toleman  Street ;"  a  comedy  which 
may  still  be  read  with  equal  curiosity  and  interest :  a 
spirited  picture  of  the  peculiar  characters  which  ap- 
peared at  the  Revolution.  It  was  not  only  ill  received 
by  a  faction,  but  by  those  vermin  of  a  new  court,  who, 
without  merit  themselves,  put  in  their  claims,  by  crying 
down  those  who,  with  great  merit,  are  not  in  favour. 
All  these  to  a  man  accused  the  author  of  having  written 
a  satire  against  the  king's  party.  And  this  wi^tched 
party  prevailed,  too  long  for  the  author's  repose,  but  not 
for  his  fame.*  Many  years  afterwards  this  comedy  be- 
came popular.  Dryden,  who  was  present  at  the  represen- 
tation, tells  us  that  Cowley  "received  the  news  of  his  ill 
success  not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  great  a  man."  Cowley  was  in  truth  a 
great  man,  and  a  greatly  injured  man.  His  sensibility 
and  delicacy  of  temper  were  of  another  texture  than 
Dryden's.  What  at  that  moment  did  Cowley  expe- 
rience, when  he  beheld  himself  neglected,  calumniated, 
and,  in  his  last  appeal  to  public  favour,  found  himself 


^  This  comedy  was  first  presented  veiy  hurriedly  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Prince  Charles  as  he  passed  through  Oambridf^  to  York. 
Cowley  himself  describes  it,  then,  as  "  neither  made  nor  aeted^  but 
fxmgh-dranon  by  hun,  and  repeaied  by  his  scholars**  for  this  temporary 
purpose.  After  the  Restoration  he  endeavoured  to  do  more  justice  to 
his  juvenile  work,  >y  remodeUing  it,  and  producing  it  at  the  Duke  of 
York*s  theatre.  But  as  many  of  the  characters  necessarily  retained 
the  features  of  the  older  play,  and  times  had  changed;  it  was  easy  to 
affix  a  false  stigma  to  the  poet's  pictures  of  the  old  Cavaliers ;  and  the 
play  was  universally  condemned  as  a  satire  on  the  Royalists.  It  was 
reproduced  with  success  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  as 
long  afterwards  as  the  year  1730. — Ed. 
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Still  a  victim  to  a  vile  faction,  who,  to  court  their  com- 
mon master,  were  trampling  on  tlieir  honest  brother  ? 

We  shall  find  an  unbroken  chain  of  evidence,  clearly 
demonstrating  the  agony  of  his  literary  feelings.  The 
cynical  Wood  tells  ns  that,  "  not  finding  that  preferment 
he  expected,  while  others  for  their  money  carried  away 
most  places,  he  retired  discontented  into  Surrey."  And 
his  panegyrist,  Sprat,  describes  him  as  ^'  weary  of  the 
vexations  and  formalities  of  an  active  condition — ^he  had 
been  perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  with  foreign 
manners.  He  was  satiated  with  the  arts  of  a  court, 
which  sort  of  life,  though  his  virtue  made  it  innocent  to 
him,  yet  nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  These  were  the 
reasons  that  moved  him  to  follow  the  violent  inclination 
of  his  own  mind,"  <fea  I  doubt  if  either  the  sarcastic 
antiquary  or  the  rhetorical  panegyrist  have  developed 
the  simple  truth  of  Cowley's  **  violent  inclination  of  his 
own  mind,"  He  does  it  himself  more  openly  in  that 
beautiful  picture  of  an  injured  poet,  in  ^^The  Com- 
plaint," an  ode  warm  with  individual  feeling,  but  which 
Johnson  coldly  passes  over,  by  telling  us  that  "  it  met 
the  usual  fortune  of  complaints,  and  seems  to  have 
excited  more  contempt  than  pity." 

Thus  the  biographers  of  Cowley  have  told  us  nothing 
and  the  poet  himself  has  probably  not  told  us  all.  To 
these  calumnies  respecting  Cowley's  comedy,  raised  up 
by  those  whom  Wood  designates  as  "  enemies  of  the 
muses,"  it  would  appear  that  others  were  added  of  a 
deeper  dye,  and  in  malignant  whispers  distilled  into  the 
ear  of  royalty.    Cowley,  in  an  ode,  had  conmiemorated 
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the  genioB  of  Bratns,  with  all  the  enthoBiasm  of  a  votary 
of  liberty.  After  the^fdng^s  return,  when  Cowley  soli- 
cited some  reward  for  his  sufferings  and  services  in  the 
royal  cause,  the  chancellor  is  said  to  have  turned  on  him 
with  a  severe  countenance,  saying,  "  Mr.  Cowley,  your 
pardon  is  your  reward !"  It  seems  that  ode  was  then 
considered  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency  among  half  the 
nation ;  Brutus  would  be  the  model  of  enthusiasts,  who 
were  sullenly  bending  their  neck  under  the  yoke  of  roy- 
alty. Charles  IL  feared  the  attempt  of  desperate  men ; 
and  he  might  have  forgiven  Rochester  a  loose  pasquin- 
ade, but  not  Cowley  a  solemn  invocation.  This  fact, 
then,  is  said  to  have  been  the  true  cause  of  the  despond- 
ency so  prevalent  in  the  latter  poetry  of  "  the  melan- 
choly Cowley."  And  hence  the  indiscretion  of  the  muse, 
in  a  single  flight,  condemned  her  to  a  painful,  rather  than 
a  voluntary  solitude ;  and  made  the  poet  complain  of 
** barren  praise'*  and  "neglected  verse."* 

While  this  anecdote  harmonises  with  better  known 
fistcts,  it  throws  some  light  on  the  outcry  raised  against 
the  comedy,  which  seems  to  have  been  but  an  echo  of 
some  preceding  one.  Cowley  retreated  into  solitude, 
where  he  found  none  of  the  agrestic  charms  of  the  land- 
scapes of  his  muse.  When  in  the  world.  Sprat  says,  "  he 
had  never  wanted  for  constant  health  and  strength  of 
body ;"  but,  thrown  into  solitude,  he  carried  with  him  a 
wounded  spirit — ^the  Ode  of  Brutus  and  the  condemna- 

^  The  aDecdote,  probably  little  known,  may  be  foond  In  "The 
Judgment  of  Dr.  Prideaox  in  Condemning  the  Murder  of  Julius  Cesar 
by  the  Conspirators  as  a  most  villanous  act,  maintained,"  1721,  p.  4L 
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don  of  his  comedy  were  the  dark  spirits  that  haunted  his 
eottage.  Ill  health  soon  succeeded  Ipv  spirits — ^he  pined 
in  dejection,  and  perished  a  victim  of  the  finest  and  most 
injured  feelings. 

But  before  we  leave  the  melancholy  Cowley^  he  shall 
speak  the  feelings,  which  here  are  not  exaggerated.  In 
this  Chronicle  of  Literary  Calamity  no  passage  ought  to 
be  more  memorable  than  the  solemn  confession  of  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  men  and  poets. 

Thus  he  expresses  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  '^  Cut- 
ter of  Coleman  Street." 

"  We  are  therefore  wonderful  wise  men,  and  have  a 
fine  business  of  it ;  we,  who  spend  our  time  in  poetry, 
I  do  sometimes  laugh,  and  am  often  angry  with  myself, 
when  I  think  on  it ;  and  if  I  had  a  son  inclined  by  nature 
to  the  same  folly,  I  believe  I  should  bind  him  from  it  by 
the  strictest  conjurations  of  a  paternal  blessing.  For 
what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  labour  to  give  men 
delight,  whilst  they  labour,  on  their  part,  most  earnestly 
to  take  offence  ?'' 

And  thus  he  closes  the  preface,  in  all  the  solemn  ex- 
pression of  injured  feelings: — "This  I  do  affirm,  that 
from  cm  which  I  have  written^  I  never  received  the  least 
benefit  or  tJie  least  advantage;  but^  on  t?ie  contrary y  have 
felt  sometimes  tJie  effects  of  malice  and  misfortune  I '^^ 

Cowley's  ashes  were  deposited  between  those  of  Chau- 
cer and  Spenser ;  a  marble  monument  was  erected  by  a 
duke ;  and  his  eulogy  was  pronounced,  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  from  the  lips  of  royalty.  The  learned  wrote,  and 
the  tuneful  wept :  well  might  the  neglected  bard,  in  his 
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retirement,  compose  an  epitaph  on  himself  living  therv 
"  entombed,  though  not  deacL", 

To  this  ambiguous  state  of  existence  he  applies  ^  con 
ceit,  not  inelegant,  from  the  tenderness  of  its  imagery : 

Hio  sparge  flores,  sparge  breves  rosa^ 

Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  floribus; 
Herbisque  odoratis  corona 

Yatis  adbuc  cinerem  calentem. 

mrrATBD. 
Here  scatter  flowers  and  sbort-Uved  roses  bring. 
For  life,  though  dead,  enjoys  the  flowers  of  spring; 
With  breathing  wreaths  of  frag^nt  herbs  adorn 
The  jet  warm  embers  in  the  poet's  urn. 


THE  PAINS  OF  FASTIDIOUS  EGOTISM. 

nr  MUST  place  the  author  of  "  The  Catalogue  of  Royal 
-*-  and  Noble  Authors,"  who  himself  now  ornaments 
that  roll,  among  those  who  hare  participated  in  the 
misfortunes  of  literature. 

Horace  Walpole  was  the  inheritor  of  a  name  the 
most  popular  in  Europe  ;*  he  moved  in  the  higher  circles 
of  society;  and  fortune  had  neyer  denied  him  the  ample 
gratification  of  his  lively  tastes  in  the  elegant  arts,  and 
in  curious  knowledge.  These  were  particular  advan- 
tages. But  Horace  Walpole  panted  with  a  secret  desire 
for  literary  celebrity ;  a  full  sense  of  his  distinguished 
rank  long  suppressed  the  desire  of  venturing  the  name 
he  bore  to  the  uncertain  fame  of  an  author,  and  the 

^  He  was  the  youngest  sou  of  the  celebrated  minister,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.— Bd. 
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caprice  of  vulgar  critics.  At  length  he  pretended  to 
shun  authors,  and  to  slight  the  honours  of  authorship. 
The  cause  of  this  contempt  has  been  attributed  to  the 
perpetual  consideration  of  his  rank.  But  was  this  bitter 
contempt  of  so  early  a  date  ?  Was  Horace  Walpole  a 
Socrates  before  his  time  ?  was  he  bom  that  prodigy  of 
indifference,  to  despise  the  secret  object  he  languished  to 
possess  ?  His  early  associates  were  not  only  noblemen, 
but  literary  noblemen ;  and  need  he  have  been  so  petu- 
lantly fastidious  at  bearing  the  venerable  title  of  author, 
when  he  saw  Lyttleton,  Chesterfield,  and  other  peers, 
proud  of  wearing  the  blue  riband  of  literature  ?  No ! 
it  was  after  he  had  become  an  author  that  he  contemned 
authorship :  and  it  was  not  the  precocity  of  his  sagacity, 
but  the  maturity  of  his  experience,  that  made  him  will* 
ing  enough  to  undervalue  literary  honours,  which  were 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  desires. 

Let  us  estimate  the  genius  of  Horace  Walpole  by 
analysing  his  talents,  and  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
his  works. 

His  taste  was  highly  polished ;  his  vivacity  attained 
to  brilliancy  ;*  and  his  picturesque  fancy,  easily  excited, 

^  In  his  letters  there  are  unoommon  instances  of  viyadty,  when- 
ever pointed  against  authors.  The  following  have  not  yet  met  the 
pablio  eye.  What  can  be  more  maliciously  pungent  than  this  on 
Spence?  "As  I  know  Mr,  J.  SpencOf  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
been  so  much  delighted  as  Dr.  Kippia  with  reading  his  letters.  He 
was  a  good-natured  harmless  little  soul,  but  more  like  a  silver  penny 
than  a  genius.  It  was  a  neat  fiddle-faddle  bit  of  sterling,  that  had 
read  good  books,  and  kept  good  company ;  but  was  too  trifling  for  use, 
and  only  fit  to  please  a  child.**  On  Dr.  Nash's  first  volume  of 
*  Worcestershire*:  "  It  is  a  folio  of  prodigious  corpulence,  and  yet  dry 
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was  tfoon  extingnished ;  his  playitil  wit  and  keen  irony 
were  perpetually  exercised  in  his  observations  on  life, 
and  his  memory  was  stored  with  the  most  amusing 
knowledge,  but  much  too  lively  to  be  accurate ;  for  his 
studies  were  but  his  sports.  But  other  qualities  of 
genius  must  distinguish  the  great  author,  and  even  him 
who  would  occupy  that  leading  rank  in  the  literary 
republic  our  author  aspired  to  fill.  He  lived  too  much 
in  that  class  of  society  which  is  little  fayourable  to 
genius;  he  exerted  neither  profound  thinking,  nor 
profound  feeling;  and  too  volatile  to  attain  to  the 
pathetic,  that  higher  quality  of  genius,  he  was  so 
imbued  with  the  petty  elegancies  of  society  that  every 
impression  of  grandeur  in  the  human  character  was 
deadened  in  the  breast  of  the  polished  cynic. 

Horace  Walpole  was  not  a  man  of  genius, — ^his  most 
pleasing,  if  not  his  great  talent,  lay  in  lettei^writing ; 
here  he  was  without  a  rival  ;*  but  he  probably  divined, 

enough ;  but  it  is  finely  dressed  with  many  heads  and  views.'*  He 
characterises  Pennant ;  "  JGTe  is  not  one  of  our  plodders  (aUuding  to 
Gough);  rather  the  other  extreme;  his  corporal  spirits  (for  I  canuot 
call  them  animat)  do  not  allow  him  to  digest  anything.  He  gave  a 
round  Jump  from  ornithology  to  antiquity,  and,  as  if  they  had  any 
relation,  thought  be  nnderstood  everything  that  lay  between  them. 
The  report  of  his  being  disordered  is  noc  true ;  be  has  been  with  me, 
And  at  least  is  as  composed  as  ever  I  saw  him.^  £08  literary  corre- 
spondence with  his  fHend  Ck>le  abounds  with  this  easy  satirical  criti- 
cism— he  delisted  to  ridicule  authors  I — as  well  as  to  starve  the 
miserable  artists  he  so  grudgingly  paid.  In  the  very  volumes  he 
celebrated  the  arts,  he  disgraced  them  by  his  penuriousness ;  so  that 
be  loved  to  indulge  his  avarice  at  the  expense  of  his  vanity  I 

*  This  opinion  on  Walpde's  talent  for  letter-writing  was  published 
In  1812,  many  years  before  the  public  had  the  present  collection  of 
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when  he  condescended  to  become  an  author,  that  Bome- 
thing  more  was  required  than  the  talents  he  exactly 
possessed.  In  his  latter  days  he  felt  this  more  sensibly, 
which  will  appear  in  those  confessions  which  I  have 
extracted  fi*om  an  unpublished  correspondence. 

Conscious  of  possessing  the  talent  which  amuses,  yet 
feeling  his  deficient  energies,  he  resolved  to  provide 
various  substitutes  for  genius  itself;  and  to  acquire 
reputation,  if  he  could  not  grasp  at  celebrity.  He 
raised  a  printing-press  at  his  Gothic  castle,  by  which 
means  he  rendered  small  editions  of  his  works  valuable 
firom  their  rarity,  and  much  talked  of^  because  seldom 
seen.  That  this  is  true,  appears  firom  the  following 
extract  firom  his  unpublished  correspondence  with  a 
literary  fiiend.  It  alludes  to  his  '^  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing in  England,^'  of  which  the  first  edition  only  con« 
sisted  of  300  copies. 

<^  Of  my  new  fourth  volume  I  printed  600 ;  but,  as 
they  can  be  had,  I  believe  not  a  third  part  is  sold.  This 
is  a  very  plain  lesson  to  me,  that  my  editions  sell  for 
their  curiosity,  and  not  for  any  merit  in  them — and  so 

hk  letters ;  mj  prediGiion  has  been  amply  verifiecL  He  wrote  <  great 
number  to  Bentlej,  the  son  of  Dr.  Bentlej,  who  ornamented  Graj's 
works  with  some  extraordinarj  designs.  Walpole,  who  was  always 
proud  and  oapridona,  obterves  his  friend  Cole,  broke  with  Bentlej 
because  he  would  bring  his  wife  with  him  to  Strawberry-hiU.  He 
then  asked  Bentley  for  all  his  letters  back,  but  he  would  not  in  return 
give  6entley*8  own. 

This  whole  oorrespondence  abounded  with  literature,  criticism,  and 
Wit  of  the  most  original  and  brilliant  oomposition.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  no  fHend,  but  an  admirer,  and  a  good  judge ;  for  it  was 
B6otley*s  own. 
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they  would  if  I  printed  Mother  Goose's  Tales,  and  but 
a  few.  If  I  am  humbled  as  an  author,  I  may  be  vwn  as 
a  printer;  and  when  one  has  nothing  else  to  be  vain 
of,  it  is  certainly  very  little  worth  while  to  be  proud  of 
that." 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  author  of  great 
connexions  and  the  mere  author.  In  the  one  case,  the 
man  may  give  a  temporary  existence  to  his  books ;  but 
in  the  other,  it  is  the  book  which  gives  existence  to  the 
man. 

Walpole's  writings  seem  to  be  constructed  on  a  certain 
principle,  by  which  he  gave  them  a  sudden,  rather  than 
a  lasting  existence.  In  historical  research  our  adven- 
turer startled  the  world  by  maintaining  paradoxes  which 
attacked  the  opinions,  or  changed  the  characters,  estab- 
lished for  centuries.  Singularity  of  opinion,  vivacity 
of  ridicule,  and  polished  epigrams  in  prose,  were  the 
means  by  which  Horace  Walpole  sought  distinction. 

In  his  works  of  imagination,  he  felt  he  could  not 
trust  to  himself— the  natural  pathetic  was  utterly  denied 
him.  But  he  had  fancy  and  ingenuity ;  he  had  recourse 
to  the  marveUoua  in  imagination  on  the  principle  he  had 
adopted  the  paradoxical  in  history.  Thus,  "  The  Castle 
of  Otranto,"  and  "The  Mysterious  Mother,"  are  the 
productions  of  ingenuity  rather  than  genius;  and  dis- 
play the  miracles  of  art,  rather  than  the  spontaneous 
creations  of  nature. 

All  his  literary  works,  like  the  ornamented  edifice 
he  inhabited,  were  constructed  on  the  same  artificial 
principle ;  an  old  paper  lodging-house,  converted  by  the 
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magician  of  taste  into  a  Gothic  castle,  full  of  scenic 
effects.* 

"A  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors"  was 
itself  a  classification  which  only  an  idle  amateur  could 
have  projected,  and  only  the  most  agreeable  nan-ator 
of  anecdotes  could  have  seasoned.  These  splendid 
scribblers  are  for  the  greater  part  no  authors  at  alLf 

His  attack  on  our  peerless  Sidney,  whose  fame  was 
more  mature  than  his  life,  was  formed  on  the  same  prin- 

^  This  is  the  renowned  Strawbeny-hfll,  a  Tilla  still  Btanding  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  between  Teddington  and  Twickenham,  but  now 
despoiled  of  the  large  collection  of  pictures,  curiosities,  and  articles 
of  vertu  80  assiduously  collected  by  Walpole  during  a  long  life.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands  was  orig^aUy  partially  occupied  by  a  small 
cottage^  built  by  a  nobleman's  ooadiman  for  a  lodging  house,  and 
occulted  by  a  toy- woman  of  the  name  of  Chevenix.  Hence  Walpole 
says  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  General  Conway,  'Mt  is  a  little  plaything  house 
that  I  got  out  of  Mrs.  Oheyenix's  shop^  and  is  the  prettiest  bauble  you 
over  saw." — ^Ed. 

t  Walpole*B  characters  are  not  often  to  be  relied  on,  witness  his 
injustice  to  Hogarth  as  a  painter,  and  his  insolent  calumny  of  Charles 
X.  His  literary  opinions  of  James  L  and  of  Sidney  might  have  been 
writtev  without  any  acquaintance  with  the  works  he  has  so  mali- 
ciously criticised.  In  his  account  of  Sidney  he  had  silently  passed 
over  the  "  Defence  of  Poetry;**  and  in  his  second  edition  has  written 
this  avowal,  that  **he  had  forgotten  it;  a  proof  that  I  at  least  did  not 
tbmk  it  sufficient  foundation  for  so  high  a  character  as  he  acquired.** 
How  heartless  was  the  polished  cynicism  which  could  dare  to  hazard 
tills  &l8e  criticism  I  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  his  volatile 
and  caustio  criticisms  on  the  works  of  James  the  L,  yet  he  had 
probably  never  opened  that  folio  be  so  poignantly  ridicules.  He 
doubts  whether  two  pieces,  **The  Pnnoe*s  Cabala,**  and  "The  Duty 
of  a  King  in  his  Boyal  0£Bce,'*  were  genuine  productions  of  James  L 
The  truth  is  that  both  these  works  are  nothing  more  than  extracts 
printed  with  those  separate  titles  and  drawn  fVom  the  king*8  '*  Basi- 
licoo  Doron."  He  had  probably  neither  read  the  extracts  nor  the 
original. 
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ciple  as  his  "  Historic  Doubts  "  on  Richard  HI.  Horace 
Walpole  was  as  willing  to  vilify  the  truly  great,  as  to 
beautify  deformity;  when  he  imagined  that  the  fame 
he  was  destroying  or  conferring,  reflected  back  on  him- 
8el£  All  these  works  were  plants  of  sickly  delicacy, 
which  could  never  endure  the  open  air,  and  only  lived  in 
the  artificial  atmosphere  of  a  private  collection.  Yet  at 
times  the  flowers,  and  the  planter  of  the  flowers,  were 
roughly  shaken  by  an  uncivil  breeze. 

His  '^  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England "  is  a  most 
entertaining  catalogue.  He  gives  the  feelings  of  the 
distinct  eras  with  regard  to  the  arts ;  yet  his  pride  was 
never  gratified  when  he  reflected  that  he  had  been 
writing  the  work  of  Vertue,  who  had  collected  the 
materials,  but  could  not  have  given  the  philosophy. 
His  great  age  and  his  good  sense  opened  hb  eyes  on 
himself;  and  Horace  Walpole  seems  to  have  judged 
too  contemptuously  of  Horace  Walpole.  The  truth  is, 
I^e  was  mortified  he-  had  not  and  never  could  obtain 
a  literary  peerage ;  and  he  never  respected  the  com- 
moner's seat.  At  these  moments,  too  frequent  in  his 
life,  he  contenms  authors,  and  returns  to  sink  back 
into  all  the  self-complacency  of  aristocratic  indiffer- 
ence. 

This  cold  unfeeling  disposition  for  literary  men,  this 
disguised  malice  of  envy,  and  this  eternal  vexation  at 
his  own  disappointments, — ^break  forth  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  one  of  those  literary  characters  with 
whom  he  kept  on  terms  while  they  were  kneeling  to 
him  in  the  humility  of  worship,  or  moved  about  to  fetch 
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or  to  oany  bis  little  quests  of  curiosity  in  town  or 

country,* 

The   following    literary   confessions    illustrate    this 

character  >7- 

'*  June,  Ills. 

*^  I  have  taken  a  thorough  dislike  to  being  an  author ; 
and,  if  it  would  not  look  like  begging  you  to  compliment 
one  by  contradicting  me,  I  would  tell  you  what  I  am 
most  seriously  convinced  of,  that  I  find  what  small  share 
of  parts  I  had  grown  dulled.  And  when  I  perceive  it 
myself,  I  may  well  believe  that  others  would  not  be  less 
sharp-sighted.  It  is  very  natural;  mine  were  spirits 
rather  than  parts;  and  as  time  has  rebated  the  one,  it 
must  surely  destroy  t/idr  resemblance  to  the  other." 

In  another  letter : — 

"I  set  very  little  value  on  myself;  as  a  man,  I  am  a 
very  faulty  one ;  and  as  an  atUhar,  a  very  middling  one^ 
which  tohoever  thinks  a  comfortable  rank,  is  not  at  aU  of 
my  opinion.    Pray  convince  me  that  you  think  I  mean 

*  It  wa«  muh.  ft  person  as  Cole  of  Kilton,  his  oorrespoxideQt  of 
forty  years,  who  lived  at  a  distance,  and  obsequious  to  his  wishes, 
always  looking  up  to  him,  though  never  with  a  parallel  glance — with 
whom  he  did  not  quarrel,  though  if  Walpole  could  have  read  the 
private  notes  Ck>le  made  in  his  liSS.  at  the  time  he  was  often  writing 
the  civUest  letters  of  admiration,— even  CJole  would  have  been  cashiered 
from  his  correspondence.  Walpole  could  not  endure  equality  in 
literary  men.  Bentley  observed  to  Cole,  that  Walpole's  pride  and 
hauteur  were  excessive ;  which  betrayed  themselves  in  the  treatment 
of  Gray  who  had  himself  too  much  pride  and  spirit  to  forgive  it  when 
matters  were  made  up  between  them,  and  Walpole  invited  Gray  to 
Strawberry-hill  When  Gray  came,  he,  without  any  ceremony,  told 
Walpole  that  though  he  waited  on  him  as  civility  required,  yet  by  no 
means  wouid  he  ever  he  there  <m  the  terms  of  (heir  former  friendship, 
which  he  hadioiaUy  canet!ML~-FtQm  Ooui's  MSS. 
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Binoerely,  by  not  answering  me  with  a  compliment.  It 
is  very  weak  to  be  pleased  with  flattery ;  the  stupidest 
of  all  delusions  to  beg  it.  From  you  I  should  take  it  ill 
We  have  known  one  another  almost  forty  years." 

There  were  times  when  Horace  Walpole's  natural  taste 
for  his  studies  returned  with  all  the  vigour  of  passion — 
but  his  volatility  and  his  desultory  life  perpetually  scat- 
tered his  firmest  resolutions  into  air.  This  conflict 
appears  beautifully  described  when  the  view  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  throws  his  mind  into  meditation; 
and  the  passion  for  study  and  seclusion  instantly  kindled 
his  emotions,  lasting,  perhaps,  as  long  as  the  letter  which 
describes  them  occupied  in  writing. 

''May  22,1111 

"The  beauty  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  now  it  is 
restored,  penetrated  me  with  a  visionary  longing  to  be  a 
monk  in  it.  Though  my  life  has  been  passed  in  turbu- 
lent scenes,  in  pleasures  or  other  pastimes,  and  in  much 
fashionable  dissipation,  still,  books,  antiquity,  and  virtue 
kept  hold  of  a  comer  of  my  heart :  and  since  necessity 
has  forced  me  of  late  years  to  be  a  man  of  business,  iny 
disposition  tends  to  be  a  recluse  for  what  remains — but 
it  will  not  be  my  lot ;  and  though  there  is  some  e\cuse 
for  the  young  doing  what  they  like,  I  doubt  an  old  man 
should  do  nothing  but  what  he  ought,  and  I  hope  doing 
one's  duty  is  the  best  preparation  for  death.  Sitting 
with  one's  arms  folded  to  think  about  it,  is  a  very  long 
way  for  preparing  for  it.  If  Charles  V.  had  resolved  to 
make  some  amends  for  his  abominable  ambition  by  doing 
good  (his  duty  as  a  king),  there  would  have  been  infi- 
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nitely  moi-e  merit  than  going  to  doze  in  a  convent.  One 
may  avoid  actual  goilt  in  a  sequestered  life,  but  the 
virtue  of  it  is  merely  negative;  the  innocence  is 
beautiful.** 

There  had  been  moments  when  Horace  Walpole  even 
expressed  the  tenderest  feelings  for  feme ;  and  the  follow- 
ing passage,  written  prior  to  the  preceding  ones,  gives 
no  indication  of  that  contempt  for  literary  fame,  of  which 
the  close  of  this  character  will  exhibit  an  extraordinary 
instance. 

This  letter  relates  an  affecting  event — ^he  had  just 
returned  from  seeing  General  Conway  attacked  by 
a  paralytic  stroke.  Shocked  by  his  appearance,  he 
writes — 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  to  vent  my  concern  that  I  write.  It 
has  operated  such  a  revolution  on  my  mind,  as  no  time, 
at  my  age,  can  efface.  It  has  at  once  damped  every 
pursuit  which  my  spirits  had  even  now  prevented  me 
from  being  weaned  from,  I  mean  of  virtu.  It  is  like  a 
mortal  distemper  in  myself;  for  can  amusements  amuse, 
if  there  is  but  a  glimpse,  a  vision  of  outliving  one's 
friends  ?  I  have  had  dreams  in  which  I  thought  Itoished 
for  fame — it  teas  not  certainly  posthumous  fame  at  any 
distance;  Ifedy  I  feel  it  was  confined  to  the  m.emory  of 
those  I  love.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  a  man  who 
has  no  friends  to  do  anything  for  feme — and  to  me  the 
first  position  in  friendship  is,  to  intend  one's  friends  should 
survive  one — ^but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  oppress  you, 
who  are  suffering  gout,  with  my  melancholy  ideas. 
What  I  have  said  will  tell  you,  what  I  hope  so  many 
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years  have  told  you,  that  I  am  very  constant  and  sincere 
to  friends  of  above  forty  years." 

In  a  letter  of  a  later  date  there  is  a  remarkable  confer* 
sion,  which  harmonises  with  those  already  given. 

^^My  pursuits  have  always  been  light,  trifdng,  and 
tended  to  nothing  but  my  casual  amusement  I  wiU  not 
say,  without  a  little  vain  ambition  of  showing  some  parts, 
but  never  with  industry  sufficient  to  make  me  apply  to 
anything  solid.  My  studies,  if  they  could  be  called  so, 
and  my  productions,  were  alike  desultory.  In  my  latter 
age  I  discovered  the  futility  T)oth  of  my  objects  and  wri- 
tings— I  felt  how  insignificant  is  the  reputation  of  an 
author  of  mediocrity ;  and  that,  being  no  genius,  I  only 
added  one  name  more  to  a  list  of  writers ;  but  had  told  the 
world  nothing  but  what  it  could  as  well  be  without.  These 
reflections  were  the  best  proofs  of  my  sense ;  and  when 
I  could  see  through  my  own  vanity,  there  is  less  wonder 
in  my  discovering  that  such  talents  as  I  might  have  had 
are  impaired  at  seventy-two." 

Thus  humbled  was  Horace  Walpole  to  himself  I — there 
is  an  intellectual  dignity,  which  this  man  of  wit  and 
sense  was  incapable  of  reaching — and  it  seems  a  retribu- 
tion that  the  scomer  of  true  greatness  should  at  length 
feel  the  poisoned  chalice  return  to  his  own  lips.  He  who 
had  contemned  the  eminent  men  of  former  times,  and 
quarrelled  with  and  ridiculed  every  contemporary  genius ; 
who  had  affected  to  laugh  at  the  literary  fame  he  could 
not  obtain, — ^at  length  came  to  scorn  himself  1  and  en- 
dured "  the  penal  fires  "  of  an  author's  hell,  in  undervalu- 
ing his  own  works,  the  productions  of  a  long  life  t 
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The  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  saoh  an  anthor 
were  never  less  carelessly  concealed  than  in  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  letter : — 


HOBACB  WAIiPOLB  TO  • 


^'ArUnffUm  Slrett,  AprU  27,  1*7*73. 
^  Mr.  Gongh  wants  to  be  introduced  to  me !  Indeed ! 
I  would  see  him,  as  he  has  been  midwife  to  Masters ;  but 
he  is  so  dull  that  he  would  only  be  troublesome — and  be* 
sides,  you  know  I  shun  authors,  and  would  never  have 
been  one  myself,  if  it  obliged  me  to  keep  such  bad 
company.  They  are  always  in  earnest,  and  think  their 
profession  serious,  and  dwell  upon  trifles,  and  reverence 
learning.  I  laugh  at  all  these  things,  and  write  only  to 
laugh  at  them  and  divert  myself.  None  of  us  are  authors 
of  any  consequence,  and  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all 
vanities  to  be  vain  of  being  mediocre,  A  page  in  a  great 
author  humbles  me  to  the  dust,  and  the  conversation  of 
those  that  are  not  superior  to  myself  reminds  me  of  what 
will  be  thought  of  myself.  I  blush  to  flatter  them,  or  to 
be  flattered  by  them;  and  should  dread  letters  being 
published  some  time  or  other,  in  which  they  would  relate 
our  interviews,  and  we  should  appear  like  those  puny 
conceited  witlings  in  Shenstone's  and  Hughes's  correspond 
denoe,  who  give  themselves  airs  from  being  in  possession 
of  the  soil  of  Parnassus  for  the  time  being ;  as  peers  are 
proud  because  they  ei^joy  the  estates  of  great  men  who 
went  before  them.  Mr.  Gough  is  very  welcome  to  see 
Strawberry-hill,  or  I  would  help  him  to  any  scraps  in  my 
possession  that  would  assist  his  publications,  though  he 
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is  one  of  those  indastrioas  who  are  only  re-burying  the 
dead — ^but  I  cannot  be  acqoainted  with  him ;  it  is  con- 
trary to  my  system  and  my  hmnour ;  and  besides  I  know 
nothing  of  barrows  and  Danish  entrenchments,  and  Saxon 
barbarisms  and  Phcenician  characters — in  short,  I  know 
nothing  of  those  ages  that  knew  nothing — then  how 
shonld  1  be  of  use  to  modem  literati  ?  All  the  Scotch 
metaphysicians  have  sent  me  their  works.  I  did  not  read 
one  of  them,  because  I  do  not  understand  what  is  not 
understood  by  those  that  write  about  it ;  and  I  did  not 
get  acquainted  with  one  of  the  writers.  I  should  like  to 
be  intimate  with  Mr.  Anstey,  even  though  he  wrote  Lord 
Buckhorse,  or  with  the  author  of  the  Heroic  Epistle — ^I 
have  no  thirst  to  know  the  rest  of  my  contemporaries, 
from  the  absurd  bombast  of  Dr.  Johnson  down  to  the 
silly  Dr.  Goldsmith,  though  the  latter  changeling  has  had 
bright  gleams  of  parts,  and  the  former  had  sense,  till  he 
changed  it  for  words,  and  sold  it  for  a  pension.  Don't 
think  me  scornful  Recollect  that  I  have  seen  Pope,  and 
lived  with  Gray. — ^Adieu !" 

Such  a  letter  seems  not  to  have  been  written  by  a  lit- 
erary man — ^it  is  the  babbre  of  a  thoughtless  wit  and  a 
man  of  the  world.  But  it  is  worthy  of  him  whose  con- 
tracted heart  could  never  open  to  patronage  or  friend- 
ship. From  such  we  might  expect  the  unfeeling  obseiv 
vation  in  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  that  "  want  of 
patronage  is  the  apology  for  want  of  genius.  Milton 
and  La  Fontaine  did  not  write  in  the  bask  of  court 
favour.  A  poet  or  a  painter  may  want  an  equipage  or  a 
villa,  by  wanting  protection  ;  they  can  always  afford  to 
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ouy  ink  and  paper,  colours  and  penciL  Mr.  Hogarth  has 
received  no  honours,  but  universal  admiration."  Patron 
age,  indeed,  cannot  convert  dull  men  into  men  of  genius, 
but  it  may  preserve  men  of  genius  from  becoming  dull 
men.  It  might  have  afforded  Dryden  that  studious 
leisure  which  he  ever  wanted,  and  which  would  have 
given  us  not  imperfect  tragedies,  and  uncorrected  poems, 
but  the  regulated  flights  of  a  noble  genius.  It  might 
have  animated  Gainsborough  to  have  created  an  English 
school  in  landscape,  which  I  have  heard  from  those  who 
knew  him  was  his  favourite  yet  neglected  pursuit.  But 
Walpole  could  insult  that  genius,  which  he  wanted  the 
generosity  to  protect  I 

The  whole  spirit  of  this  man  was  penury.  Enjoying 
an  affluent  income  he  only  appeared  to  patronise  the  arts 
which  amused  his  tastes, — employing  the  meanest  artbts, 
at  reduced  prices,  to  ornament  his  own  works,  an  economy 
which  he  bitterly  reprehends  in  others  who  were  com- 
pelled to  practise  it.  He  gratified  his  avarice  at  the 
expense  of  his  vanity ;  the  strongest  passion  must  prevail. 
It  was  the  simplicity  of  childhood  in  Chatterton  to 
imagine  Horace  Walpole  could  be  a  patron — but  it  is 
melancholy  to  record  that  a  slight  protection  might  have 
saved  such  a  youth.  Gray  abandoned  this  man  of  birth 
and  rank  in  the  midst  of  their  journey  through  Europe ; 
Mason  broke  with  him ;  even  his  humble  correspondent 
Cole,  this  "  friend  of  forty  years,"  was  often  sent  away  in 
dudgeon ;  and  he  quarrelled  with  all  the  authors  and 
artists  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with.  The  Gothic 
castle  at  Strawberry-hill  was  rarely  graced  with  living 
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genius  —there  the  greatest  was  Horace  Walpole  himself; 
but  he  had  be^i  too  long  waiting  to  see  realised  a  magi* 
cal  vision  of  his  hopes,  which  resembled  the  prophetic 
fiction  of  his  own  romance,  that  "  the  owner  should  grow 
too  large  for  his  house."  After  many  years,  having  dis- 
covered that  he  still  retained  his  mediocrity,  he  could 
never  pardon  the  presence  of  that  preternatural  being 
whom  the  world  considered  a  gbbat  man. — Such  was 
the  feeling  which  dictated  the  close  of  the  above  letter; 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  were  to  be  ^'scorned,"  since 
Pope  and  Gray  were  no  more  within  the  reach  of  his 
envy  and  his  fear. 


INFLUENCE  OP  A  BAD  TEMPER  IN  CRmCISML 

TTNFRIENDLT  to  the  literary  character,  some  have 
^^  imputed  the  brutality  of  certain  authors  to  their 
literary  habits,  when  it  may  be  more  truly  said  that 
they  derived  their  literature  from  their  brutality.  The 
spirit  was  envenomed  before  it  entered  into  the  fierce- 
ness of  literary  controversy,  and  the  insanity  was  in  the 
evil  temper  of  the  man  before  he  roused  our  notice  by 
his  ravings.  Ritson,  the  late  antiquary  of  poetry  (not  to 
call  him  poetical),  amazed  the  world  by  his  vituperative 
railing  at  two  authors  of  the  ^est  taste  in  poetry, 
Warton  and  Percy;  he  carried  criticism,  as  the  discern- 
ing few  had  first  surmised,  to  insanity  itself;  the  char- 
acter before  us  only  approached  it. 
Dennis  attained  to  the  ambiguous  honour  of  being 
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distinguished  as  **The  CritJo,"  and  he  may  yet  instrnot 
US  how  the  moral  influences  the  literary  character,  and 
how  a  certain  talent  that  can  never  mature  itself  into 
genius,  like  the  pale  fruit  that  hangs  in  the  shade,  ripens 
only  into  sourness. 

As  a  critic  in  his  own  day,  party  for  some  time  kept 
him  alive;  the  art  of  criticism  was  a  novelty  at  that 
period  of  our  literature.  He  flattered  some  great  men, 
and  he  abused  three  of  the  greatest ;  this  was  one  mode 
of  securing  popularity;  because,  by  this  oontrivance, 
he  divided  the  town  into  two  parties ;  and  the  irascibility 
and  satire  of  Pope  and  Swift  were  not  less  serviceable  to 
him  than  the  partial  panegyrics  of  Dryden  and  Congreve. 
Johnson  revived  him,  for  his  minute  attack  on  Addison ; 
and  Kippis,  feebly  voluminous,  and  with  the  cold  affecta- 
tion of  candour,  allows  him  to  occupy  a  place  in  our 
literary  history  too  lairge  in  the  eye  of  Truth  and  Taste. 

Let  us  say  all  the  good  we  can  of  him,  that  we  may 
not  be  interrupted  in  a  more  important  inquiry.  Dennis 
once  urged  &ir  pretensions  to  the  office  of  £ritia  Some 
of  his  "  Original  Letters,"  and  particularly  the  "  Remarks 
on  Prince  Arthur,"  written  in  his  vigour,  attain  even  to 
classical  critidsm.*  Aristotle  and  Bossn  lay  open  before 
him,  and  he  developes  and  sometimes  illustrates  their 
principles  with  close  reasoning.     Passion  had  not  yet 

*  It  18  curious  to  observe  that  Kippis,  who  classifies  with  the  poidp 
of  enumeration  his  heap  of  pamphlets,  imagines  that,  as  Blaokmore's 
Epic  is  ooDsigned  to  oblivion,  so  likewise  must  be  the  criticism,  which, 
however,  he  confesses  he  could  never  meet  with.  An  odd  fate  at- 
tends Dennises  works :  his  criticism  on  a  bad  work  ought  to  survive 
tt^  as  gooQ  works  have  survived  his  oritidsms. 
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blinded  the  young  critic  with  rage ;  and  in  that  happy 
moment,  "Virgil  occupied  his  attention  even  more  than 
Blackmore. 

The  prominent  feature  in  his  literary  character  was 
good  sense ;  but  in  literature,  though  not  in  life,  good 
sense  is  a  penurious  virtue,  Dennis  could  not  be  car- 
ried beyond  the  cold  line  of  a  precedent,  and  before  he 
ventured  to  be  pleased,  he  was  compelled  to  look  into 
Aristotle.  His  learning  was  the  bigotry  of  literature. 
It  was  ever  Aristotle  explained  by  Dennis.  But  in  the 
explanation  of  the  obscure  text  of  his  master,  he  was 
Jed  into  such  frivolous  distinctions,  and  tasteless  propo- 
sitions, that  his  works  deserve  inspection,  as  examples 
of  the  manner  of  a  true  mechanical  critic. 

This  blunted  feeling  of  the  mechanical  critic  was  at 
first  concealed  from  the  world  in  the  pomp  of  critical 
erudition;  but  when  he  trusted  to  himself,  and,  desti- 
tute of  taste  and  imagination,  became  a  poet  and  a  dram- 
atist, the  secret  of  the  Royal  Midas  was  revealed.  As 
his  evil  temper  prevailed,  he  forgot  his  learning,  and  lost 
the  moderate  sense  which  he  seemed  once  to  have  pos- 
sessed. Rage,  malice,  and  dulness,  were  the  heavy  re- 
siduum; and  now  he  much  resembled  that  congenial 
soul  whom  the  ever-witty  South  compared  to  the  tailor's 
goose,  which  is  at  once  hot  and  heavy. 

Dennis  was  sent  to  Cambridge  by  his  father,  a  saddler, 
who  imagined  a  genius  had  been  bom  in  the  family.  He 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  held  in 
cdtitempt  every  pursuit  but  poetry  and  criticism.  He 
haunted  the  literary  coteries,  and  dropped  into  a  galaxy 
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of  wit8  and  noblemen.  At  a  time  when  our  literature, 
like  our  politics,  was  divided  into  two  factions,  Dennis 
enlisted  himself  under  Bryden  and  Congreve  ;*  and,  as 
legitimate  criticism  was  then  an  awful  novelty  in  the 
nation,  the  young  critic,  recent  from  the  Stagirite,  soon 
became  an  important,  and  even  a  tremendous  spirit. 
Pope  is  said  to  have  regarded  his  judgment;  and  Mallet, 
when  young,  tremblingly  submitted  a  poem,  to  live  or 
die  by  his  breath.  One  would  have  imagined  that  the 
elegant  studies  he  was  cultivating,  the  views  of  life 
which  had  opened  on  him,  and  the  polished  circle 
around,  would  have  influenced  the  grossness  which  was 
the  natural  growth  of  the  soil  But  ungracious  Nature 
kept  &8t  hold  of  the  mind  of  Dennis  I 

His  personal  manners  were  characterised  by  their 
abrupt  violence.  Once  dining  with  Lord  Halifax  he 
became  so  impatient  of  contradiction,  that  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  overthrowing  the  sideboard.  Inquiring 
on  the  next  day  how  he  had  behaved,  Moyle  observed, 
"You  went  away  like  the  devil,  taking  one  comer 
of  the  house  with  you.''  The  wits,  perhaps,  then  begap 
to  suspect  their  young  Zoilus's  dogmatism. 

The  actors  refused  to  perform  one  of  his  tragedies  to 
empty  houses,  but  they  retained  some  excellent  thunder 

^  See  in  DenniB's  "  Original  Letters  ^  one  to  Tonson,  entitled,  "  On 
the  oonspiracjT  against  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Diyden."  It  was  in 
fsTonr  of  foOff  against  wifdorrif  weakness  against  power^  kc ;  Pope 
against  Dryden.  He  closes  with  a  well-turned  period.  "Wherever 
genius  runs  through  a  work,  I  forgive  its  faults;  and  wherever  that 
is  wanting;  no  beauties  can  touch  me.  Being  struck  by  Mr.  Dryden's 
grains,  I  have  no  eyes  for  his  errors ;  and  I  have  no  eyes  for  his  ene- 
mies' be^tities,  becaufle  I  am  not  struck  by  their  genius.** 
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which  Dennis  had  invented;  it  rolled  one  night  when 
Dennis  was  in  the  pit,  and  it  was  applauded !  Suddenly 
starting  up,  he  cried  to  the  audience,  "  By  Q — ,  they 
wont  act  my  tragedy,  but  they  steal  my  thunder!" 
Thus,  when  reading  Pope*s  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  he 
came  to  the  character  of  Appius,  he  suddenly  flung 
down  the  new  poem,  exclaiming,  "By  G — ^  he  means 
me  t"    He  is  painted  to  the  life. 

Lo  I  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  jou  speak^ 
And  stares  tremendous  with  a  threatening  ej% 
Like  some  fierce  tTrant  in  old  tapestry. 

I  complete  this  picture  of  Dennis  with  a  very  extra- 
ordinary caricature,  which  Steele,  in  one  of  his  papers 
of  "The  Theatre,"  has  given  of  Dennis.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, disentangle  the  threads,  and  pick  out  what  I  con- 
sider not  to  be  caricature,  but  resemblance. 

"  His  motion  is  quick  and  sudden,  turning  on  all  sides, 
with  a  suspicion  of  every  object,  as  if  he  had  done  or 
feared  some  extraordinary  mischief  Tou  see  wicked- 
ness in  his  meaning,  but  folly  of  countenance,  that 
betrays  him  to  be  unfit  for  the  execution  of  it.  He 
starts,  stares,  and  looks  round  him.  This  constant 
shuffle  of  haste  without  speed,  makes  the  man  thought 
a  little  touched ;  but  the  vacant  look  of  his  two  eyes 
gives  you  to  understand  that  he  could  never  run  out 
of  his  wits,  which  seemed  not  so  much  to  be  lost,  as  to 
want  employment ;  they  are  not  so  much  astray,  as  they 
are  a  wool-gathering.  He  has  the  face  and  surliness  ot 
a  mastiff  whidi  has  often  saved  him  from  being  treated 
like  a  cur,  till  some  more  sagacious  than  ordinary  found 
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his  nature,  and  used  him  acoordinglj.  Unhappy  being  I 
terrible  without,  fearftil  within  I  Not  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  a  sheep  in  a  wolTs.*'* 

However  anger  may  have  a  little  coloured  this  por- 
trait, its  truth  may  be  confirmed  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
If  Sallust,  with  hk  accustomed  penetration  in  character- 
ising the  violent  emotions  of  Catiline's  restless  mind,  did 
not  forget  its  indication  in  '^  his  walk  now  quick  and 
now  slow,'*  it  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  the  character 
of  Dennis  was  alike  to  be  detected  in  his  habitual  surliness. 

Even  in  his  old  age — ^for  our  chain  must  not  drop  a 
link — ^his  native  brutality  never  forsook  hiuL  Thomson 
and  Pope  charitably  supported  the  veteran  Zoilus  at  a 
benefit  play ;  and  Savage,  who  had  nothing  but  a  verse 
to  give,  returned  them  very  poetical  thanks  in  the  name 
of  Dennis.,  He  was  then  blind  and  old,  but  his  critical 
ferocity  had  no  old  age ;  his  surliness  overcame  every 
grateful  sense,  and  he  swore  as  usual,  "  They  could  be  no 
one's  but  that  fool  Savage's " — ^an  evidence  of  his  sa- 
gacity and  brutality  If    This  was,  perhaps,  the  last  peev- 

^  liQ  t^M  narratiye  of  his  frenzy  (quoted  p.  88),  his  persannd  ia  thus 
giyen.  "His  aspect  was  flurioas,  his  eyes  were  rather  fiery  than 
lively,  which  he  rolled  about  in  an  uncommon  manner.  He  often 
opened  bis  mouth  as  if  he  would  have  uttered  some  matter  of  impor- 
tance, but  the  sound  seemed  lost  inwardly.  His  beard  was  grown, 
which  they  told  me  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  shaved,  believing  the 
modem  dramatic  poets  had  corrupted  all  the  barbers  of  the  town  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  cutting  his  throat  His  eyebrows  were 
grey,  long,  and  grown  together,  which  he  knit  with  indignation  when 
anything  was  spc^en,  insomuch  that  be  seemed  not  to  have  smoothed 
his  forehead  for  many  years.*'— Ed. 

f  There  is  an  epigram  on  Dennis  by  Savage,  wliich  Johnson  has  pre- 
served in  his  Life;  and  I  feel  it  to  be  a  very  oorreot  likenees^  although 
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ish  snaff  shaken  from  the  dismal  link  of  criticism ;  for,  a 
few  days  after,  was  the  redoubted  Dennis  numbered  with 
the  mighty  dead. 

He  carried  the  same  fierceness  into  his  style,  and  com- 
mits the  same  ludicrous  extravagances  in  literary  compo- 
sition as  in  his  manners.  Was  Pope  really  sore  at  the 
Zoilian  style  ?  He  has  himself  spared  me  the  trouble  of 
exhibiting  Dennis's  gross  personalities,  by  having  col- 
lected them  at  the  close  of  the  Dunciad — specimens  which 
show  how  low  false  wit  and  malignity  can  get  to  by  hard 
pains.  I  will  throw  into  the  note  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  anti-poetical  notions  of  a  mechanical  critic,  who 
has  no  wing  to  dip  into  the  hues  of  the  imagination.* 

Johnson  censures  Savage  for  writing  an  epigram  agidnst  Dennis, 
while  he  was  living  in  great  familiarity  with  the  critia  Perhaps  that 
was  the  happiest  moment  to  write  the  epigram.  The  anecdote  in  the 
text  douhtless  prompted  "  the  fool "  to  take  this  fdr  revenge  and  just 
chlistisement  Savage  has  brought  out  the  features  strongly,  in  these 
touches — 

"  Say  what  revenge  on  Dennis  can  be  had, 
Too  dull  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  mad. 
On  one  so  poor  you  cannot  take  the  law. 
On  one  so  old  your  sword  you  scorn  to  draw. 
Encaged  then,  let  the  harmless  monster  rage, 
Secure  in  dulness,  madness,  want,  and  age  V* 

*  Dennis  points  his  heavy  cannon  oT  criticism  and  thus  bombards 
that  aerial  edifice,  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock/'  He  is  inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  poeUoal  machinery^  which,  he  oracularly  pronounces,  should 
be  religious,  or  allegorical,  or  political;  asserting  the  '^Lutrin"  of 
Boileau  to  be  a  trifle  only  in  appearance,  covering  the  deep  political 
design  of  reforming  the  Popish  Church  I — With  the  yard  of  criticism 
he  takes  measure  of  the  slender  graces  and  tiny  elegance  of  Pope's 
aerial  machines,  as  "  less  considerable  tlian  the  human  persona^  which 
is  yoUhovi  precedent  Nothing  can  be  so  contemptible  as  the  persona  or 
80  foolish  as  the  understandings  of  these  Tiobgoltlms.    Ariel's  speech  is 
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In  life  and  in  literature  we  meet  with  men  who  seem  en- 
dowed with  an  obliquity  of  understanding,  yet  active'and 
busy  spirits ;  but,  as  activity  is  only  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capacity  that  puts  all  in  motion,  so,  when  ill- 
directed,  the  intellect,  warped  by  nature,  only  becomes 
more  crooked  and  fantastical  A  kind  of  frantic  en- 
thusiasm breaks  forth  in  their  actions  and  their  language, 
and  often  they  seem  ferocious  when  they  are  only  foolislu 

one  continued  impertinence.  After  he  has  talked  to  them  of  black 
omena  and  dire  disasters  that  threaten  his  heroine,  those  bugbears 
dwindle  to  the  breaking  of  a  piece  of  china,  to  staining  a  petticoat,  the 
losing  a  fan,  or  a  bottie  of  sal  yolatile— and  what  makes  Ariel's  speech 
more  ridiculous  is  the  place  where  it  is  spoken  on  the  sails  and  cord- 
age of  Belinda's  barge.**  And  then  he  compares  the  Sylphs  to  the 
Discord  of  Homer,  whose  feet  are  upon  the  earth,  and  head  in  the  skies. 
'*  Thej  are,  indeed,  beings  so  diminutive  that  they  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  intellectual  that  Eels  in  vinegar  do  to  the  rest 
of  the  material  world ;  the  latter  are  only  to  be  seen  through  micro- 
scopes, and  the  former  only  through  the  false  optics  of  a  Rosicrucian 
understanding."  And  finally,  he  decides  that  "  these  diminutiye  be- 
ings are  only  Savmejf  (that  is,  Alexander  Pope),  taking  the  change : 
for  it  is  he,  a  littie  lump  of  flesh,  that  talks,  instead  of  a  littie  spirit." 
Dennises  profound  gravity  contributes  an  additional  feature  of  the  bur- 
lesque to  these  heroi-comic  poems  themselves,  only  that  Dennis  cannot 
be  playful,  and  will  not  be  good-humoured. 

On  the  same  tasteless  principle  he  decides  on  the  improbability  of 
that  inddent  in  the  "  Conscious  Lovers "  of  Steele,  raised  by  Bevil, 
who,  having  received  gpreat  obligations  fh>m  his  flather,  has  promised 
not  to  marry  without  his  consent  On  this  Dennis,  who  rarely  in  his 
critical  progress  will  stir  a  foot  without  authority,  quotes  four  formida- 
ble pages  fW>m  Locke's  "  Essay  on  Government,"  to  prove  that,  at  the 
age  of  discretion,  a  man  is  flree  to  dispose  of  his  own  actions  1  One 
would  imagine  that  Dennis  was  arguing  like  a  special  pleader,  rather 
than  developing  the  involved  action  of  an  affecting  drama.  Are  there 
critics  who  would  pronounce  Dennis  to  be  ji  very  eeneibk  brother  ?  It 
is  here  too  he  calls  Steele  ''a  twopenny  author,"  alluding  to  the 
jvioeofthe  "  Taileni"- -but  this  cost  Denni0  dear  1 
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We  may  thus  account  for  the  manners  and  style  of 
Dennis,  pnshed  almost  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  and  act- 
ing on  him  very  much  like  insanity  itself— «  circumstance 
which  the  quick  vengeance  of  wit  sei^sed  on,  in  the  hu- 
morous "  Narrative  of  Dr.  Robert  Norris,  concerning  the 
Frenzy  of  Mr.  John  Dennis,  an  officer  of  the  Custom- 
house."* 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Dennis,  in  the  definition  of 
genius,  describes  himself;  he  says — "  Genius  is  caused  by 
Sk  furious  joy  and  pride  of  soul  on  the  conception  of  an 
extraordinary  hint.  Many  men  have  their  hints  without 
their  motions  of  fury  and  pride  of  souly  because  they 
want  fire  enough  to  agitate  their  spirits ;  and  these  we 
call  cold  writers.  Others,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  fire, 
but  have  not  excellent  organs,  feel  the  fore-mentioned 
motions^  without  the  extraordinary  hints  ;  and  these  we 
call  fustian  writers."  EQs  motions  and  his  hints^  as  he 
describes  them,  in  regard  to  cold  or  fustian  writers,  seem 
to  include  the  extreme  points  of  his  own  genius. 

Another  feature  strongly  marks  the  race  of  the  Den- 

*  "The  narratiye  of  the  ftenzj  of  Mr.  John  Dennis,**  published  in 
the  Miscellanies  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot, jand  said  to  hare  been 
written  by  Pope,  ia  a  grave  banter  on  his  usual  violence.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  aooount  of  the  physician  who  attended  him  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  servant,  who  describes  the  first  attack  of  his  madness  com- 
ing on  when  "  a  poor  simple  child  came  to  him  fh>m  the  pnnters ;  the 
boy  had  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  but  he  cried  out  'the  devil  was 
come  I' "  The  constant  idiosyncrasy  be  had  that  his  writings  against 
France  and  the  Pope  might  endanger  his  liberty,  is  amusingly  hit  off; 
**  he  perpetually  starts  and  runs  to  the  window  when  any  one  knocks^ 
crying  out  **Sdeathl  a  messenger  from  the  French  King;  I  shall  die 
hitheBastiler**— Kd. 
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nises.  With  a  half-oon^cioasness  of  deficient  genias,  thej 
usuallj  idolize  some  chimera,  by  adopting  some  ex- 
travagant principle;  and  they  consider  themselves  as 
original  when  they  are  only  absurd. 

Dennis  had  ever  some  misshapen  idol  of  the  mind,  which 
he  was  perpetually  caressing  with  the  zeal  of  perverted 
judgment  or  monstrous  taste.  Once  his  frenzy  ran 
against  the  Italian  Opera ;  and  in  his  '^  Essay  on  Publio 
Spirit,^*  he  ascribes  its  decline  to  its  unmanly  warblings. 
I  have  seen  a  long  letter  by  Dennis  to  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, written  to  congratulate  his  lordship  on  his  accession 
to  power,  and  the  high  hopes  of  the  nation ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  letter  runs  on  the  Italiau  Opera,  while 
Dennis  instructs  the  Minister  that  the  national  prosperity 
can  never  be  effected  while  this  general  corruption  of  the 
diree  kingdoms  lies  open ! 

Dennis  has  more  than  once  recorded  two  material  cir- 
cumstances in  the  life  of  a  true  critic ;  these  are  his  ill- 
nature  and  thepublic  neglect. 

^  I  make  no  doubt,''  says  he,  ^'  that  upon  the  perusal 
of  the  critical  part  of  these  letters,  the  old  acmmttion 
will  be  brought  against  me,  and  there  will  be  A/reeh  out" 
cry  among  thoughtleifs  people  that  I  am  an  ill^n€Utired 

He  .entertained  exalted  opinions  of  his  own  powers,  and 
he  deeply  felt  their  public  neglect 

"  While  others,"  he  says  in  his  tracts,  "  have  been  too 
much  eneour(tged^  I  have  been  t-oo  much  neglected  ^^ — ^his 
favourite  system,  that  religion  gives  principally  to  great 
poetry  its  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  was  an  important  point. 
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whioh,  he  says,  "  has  beep  left  to  be  treated  by  a  person 
who  has  the  honovfr  of  being  your  lordehip^s  countryman 
— your  lordship  knows  that  persons  so  much  and  so  long 
oppressed  as  I  have  been  have  been  always  allowed  to  say 
things  concerning  themselves  which  in  others  might  be 
offensive." 

EQs  vanity,  we  see,  was  equal  to  his  vexation,  and  as 
he  grew  old  he  became  more  enraged ;  and,  writing  too 
often  without  Aristotle  or  Locke  by  his  side,  he  gave  the 
town  pure  Dennis,  and  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  *^  The 
oppression  "  of  which  he  complains  might  not  be  less  im- 
aginary than  his  alarm,  while  a  treaty  was  pending  with 
France,  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Grand 
Monarque  for  having  written  a  tragedy,  which  no  one 
could  read,  agsdnst  his  majesty. 

It  is  melancholy,  but  it  is  useful,  to  record  the  mortifi- 
cations of  such  authors.  Dennis  had,  no  doubt,  laboured 
with  zeal  which  could  neVer  meet  a  reward ;  and,  per- 
haps, amid  his  critical  labours,  he  turned  often  with  an 
aching  heart  from  their  barren  contemplation  to  that  of 
the  tranquillity  he  might  have  derived  from  an  humbler 
avocation. 

It  was  not  literature,  then,  that  made  the  mind  coarse, 
brutalising  the  habits  and  inflaming  the  style  of  Dennis 
He  had  thrown  himself  among  the  walks  of  genius,  and 
aspired  to  fix  himself  on  a  throne  to  which  Nature  had 
refused  him  a  legitimate  clainu  What  a  lasting  source 
of  vexation  and  rage,  even  for  a  long-lived  patriarch  of 
criticism ! 

Accustomed  to  suspend  the  scourge  over  the  heads  of 
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the  first  authors  of  the  age,  he  could  not  sit  at  a  table  or 
enter  a  coffee-house  without  exerting  the  despotism  of  a 
literary  dictator.  How  could  the  mind  that  ^had  devoted 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  masterpieces,  only  to  re- 
ward its  industry  by  detailing  to  the  public  their  human 
frailties,  experience  one  hour  of  amenity,  one  idea  of 
grace,  one  generous  impulse  of  sensibility  ? 

But  the  poor  critic  himself  at  length  fell,  really  more 
the  victim  of  his  criticisms  than  the  genius  he  had  in* 
suited.  Having  incurred  the  public  neglect,  the  blind 
and  helpless  Cacus  in  his  den  sunk  fast  into  contempt, 
dragged  on  a  life  of  misery,  and  in  his  last  days,  scarcely 
vomiting  his  fire  and  smoke,  became  the  most  pitiable 
creature,  receiving  the  alms  he  craved  from  triumphant 
genius. 


DISAPPOINTED    GENIUS 

TAKES    A    FATAL    DIRBCnON    BT    ITS    ABITSB. 

TTTOW  the  moral  and  literary  character  are  reciprocally 
-^-*-  influenced,  maybe  traced  in  the  character  of  a  per- 
sonage peculiarly  apposite  to  these  inquiries.  This  worthy 
of  literature  is  Orator  Henley,  who  is  rather  known  tra- 
ditionally than  historically.*     He  is  so  overwhelmed 

*  So  little  is  known  of  this  singular  man,  that  Mr.  DlbdlD,  in  his 
T«ry  curious  "Bibliomania,"  was  not  able  to  reooUect  any  other  de- 
tails than  those  he  transcribed  from  Warburton's  **  Commentary  on 
the  Dundad."  In  Mr.  Nichols^  **  History  of  Leioestershire"  a  more 
oo^ous  aooount  of  Henley  may  be  found ;  to  their  faots  something 
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with  the  echoed  satire  of  Pope,  and  his  own  extravagant 
conduct  for  many  years,  that  I  should  not  care  to  extri- 
cate him,  had  I  not  discovered  a  feature  in  the  character 
of  Henley  not  yet  drawn,  and  constituting  no  inferior 
calamity  among  authors. 

Henley  stands  in  his  ^'  gilt  tuV  in  the  Dunciad ;  and  a 
portrait  of  him  hiings  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Com- 
mentary. Pope's  verse  and  Warburton's  notes  are  the 
pickle  and  the  bandages  for  any  Egyptian  mummy  of 
dulness,  who  will  last  as  long  as  the  pyramid  that  en- 
closes him.  I  shall  transcribe,  for  the  reader's  conveni- 
ence, the  lines  of  Pope : — 

Bmbrown*d  with  uatiye  bronie,  lo  1  HJODlej  stondi, 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands ; 
How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  I 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung  I 
Still  break  the  benches,  Henlej,  with  thy  strain, 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibson,  preach  in  vain. 
Oh  I  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage, 
Preacher  at  once,  and  Zanj  of  thy  age  I  * 

It  will  surprise  when  I  declare  that  this  buffoon  was 
an  inde&tigable  student,  a  proficient  in  all  the  learned 
languages,  an  elegant  poet,  and,  withal,  a  wit  of  no  in- 
ferior class.  It  remains  to  discover  why  "  the  Preacher" 
became  "  the  Zany." 

is  here  added.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  glean  after  bo  excdlent  a 
harrest-home.  To  the  author  of  the  '*  Lifb  of  Bowyer/'  and  other 
works  devoted  to  oar  authors,  oqr  literary  history  is  more  indebted, 
than  to  the  labours  of  any  other  oontemporary.  He  is  the  Prosper 
Uarchand  of  English  litorature. 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  pomt  out  this  allusion  of  Pope  to 
oar  ancient  myskrieSf  where  the  Ckiyy  were  the  actors;  among 
which,  the  I'Sm  or  Pund^  was  introduced.  (See  "Ouriositiet  of  Litera- 
toro.**) 
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Henlej  was  of  St  John's  (ToUege,  Cambridge,  and 
was  distinguished  for  the  ardour  and  pertinacity  of  his 
studies ;  he  gave  evident  marks  of  genius.  There  is  a 
letter  of  his  to  the  ^'  Spectator/'  signed  JPOer  de  Quir, 
which  abounds  with  local  wit  and  quaint  humour.*  Ho 
had  not  attained  his  twenty-second  year  when  he  pub- 
lished a  poem,  entitled  "  Esther,  Queen  of  Persia,"  f  writ- 
ten amid  graver  studies ;  for  three  years  after,  Henley, 
being  M.A.,  published  his  "  Complete  Linguist,"  consist- 
ing of  grammars  of  ten  languages. 

The  poem  itself  must  not  be  passed  by  in  silent  no- 
tice. It  is  preceded  by  a  learned  preface,  in  which  the 
poet  discovers  his  intimate  knowledge  of  oriental  studies, 
with  some  etymologies  from  the  Persic,  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  Greek,  concerning  the  name  and  person  of  Ahasuerus, 
whom  he  makes  to  be  Xerxes.  The  close  of  this  preface 
gives  another  unexpected  feature  in  the  character  of 
him  who,  the  poet  tells  us,  was  ^^  embrowned  with  native 
bronze" — an  unaffected  modesty !  Henley,  alluding  to 
a  Greek  paraphrase  of  Barnes,  censures  his  faults  with 
acrimony,  and  even  apologises  for  them,  by  thus  grace- 
fully closing  the  preface:  "These  can  only  be  alle- 
viated by  one  plea,  the  youth  of  the  author,  which  is  a 
circumstance  I  hope  the  candid  will  consider  in  favour 
of  the  present  writer  I " 

*  Specimens  of  Henley's  style  may  be  most  easily  referred  to  in 
the  "Spectator,"  Nos.  94  and  518.  The  communicAtion  on  punning, 
in  the  first ;  and  that  of  judging  character  by  ezteriorsi  in  the  last ; 
are  both  attributed  to  Henley. — Ed. 

t  The  title  is,  **  Esther,  Queen  of  Persia,  an  historical  Poem,  in  ibur 
books;  by  John  Henley,  B.  A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  1714." 
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The  poem  is  not  destitute  of  imagination  and  har- 
mony. 

The  pomp  of  the  feast  of  Ahasuerus  has  all  the  luxuri- 
ance of  Asiatic  splendour;  and  the  circumstances  are 
selected  with  some  fancy. 

The  higher  guests  approach  a  room  of  state, 
Where  tissued  oouches  all  around  were  set, 
Laboured  with  art ;  o*er  irory  tables  thrown, 
Embroider'd  oarpets  fell  in  folds  adown. 
The  bowers  and  gardens  of  the  oourt  were  near. 
And  open  lights  indulged  the  breathing  air. 

Pillars  of  marble  bore  a  silken  sky, 

While  oords  of  purple  and  fine  linen  tie 

In  silyer  rings,  the  azure  canopjr. 

Distinct  with  diamond  stars  the  blue  was  seen. 

And  earth  and  seas  were  feigned  in  emerald  green ; 

A  g^obe  of  gold,  ray*d  with  a  pointed  crown, 

Fonn*d  in  the  midst  almost  a  real  sun. 

Nor  is  Henley  less  skilful  in  the  elegance  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  in  his  development  of  the  human  character. 
When  Esther  is  raised  to  the  throne,  the  poet  says — 

And  Esther,  though  in  robet^  is  Esther  stUL 

And  then  sublimely  exclaims — 

The  heroic  soul,  amidst  its  bliss  or  woe, 
Is  never  swelled  too  high,  nor  sunk  too  low; 
Stands,  like  its  origin  above  the  skies. 
Ever  the  same  great  self,  sedately  wise; 
Collected  and  prepared  in  every  stage 
To  scorn  a  courting  world,  or  bear  its  rage. 

But  wit  which  the  "  Spectator**  has  sent  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  poetry  which  gave  the  promise  of  excellence, 
did  not  bound  the  noble  ambition  of  Henley ;  ardent  in 
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more  important  labours,  he  was  perfecting  himself  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  eminent  scholars. 

He  officiated  as  the  master  of  the  free-school  at  his 
native  town  in  Leicestershire,  then  in  a  declining  state ; 
but  he  introduced  many  original  improvements.  He 
established  a  class  for  public  elocution,  recitations  of  the 
classics,  orations,  Ac ;  and  arranged  a  method  of  en- 
abling every  scholar  to  give  an  account  of  his  studies 
without  the  necessity  of  consulting  others,  or  of  being 
examined  by  particular  questions.  These  miracles  are 
indeed  a  little  apocryphal;  for  they  are  drawn  from 
that  pseudo-gospel  of  his  life,  of  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  himself  was  the  evangelist.  His  grammar  of 
ten  languages  was  now  finished ;  and  his  genius  felt  that 
obscure  spot  too  circumscribed  for  his  ambition.  He 
parted  from  the  inhabitants  with  their  regrets,  and 
came  to  the  metropolis  with  thirty  recommendatory 
letters. 

Henley  probably  had  formed  those  warm  conceptions 
of  patronage  in  which  youthful  genius  cradles  its  hopes. 
Till  1724  he  appears,  however,  to  have  obtained  only  a 
small  living,  and  to  have  existed  by  translating  and 
writing.  Thus,  afker  persevering  studies,  many  success- 
ful literary  efforts,  and  much  heavy  taskwork,  Henley 
found  he  was  but  a  hireling  author  for  the  booksellers, 
and  a  salaried  "Hyp-doctor"  for  the  minister;  for  he 
received  a  stipend  for  this  periodical  paper,  which  was 
to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  people  by  ridiculing  the 
gloomy  forebodiDgs  of  Amhurst's  "  Craftsman.''    About 
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this  time  the  complete  metamorphosis  of  the  stndions 
and  ingemous  John  Henlej  began  to  branoh  ont  into  its 
grotesque  figure ;  and  a  curiosity  in  human  nature  was 
now  about  to  be  opened  to  public  inspection.  •♦The 
Preacher**  was  to  personate  "The  Zany."  His  temp^ 
had  become  brutal,  and  he  had  gradually  contracted 
a  ferocity  and  grossness  in  his  manners,  which  seem  ])y 
no  means  to  have  been  indicated  in  his  purer  days. 
His  youth  was  disgraced  by  no  irregularities — ^rt  was 
studious  and  honourable.  But  he  was  now  quick  at 
rilifying  the  greatest  characters ;  and  having  a  perfect 
contempt  for  all  mankind,  was  resolved  to  live  by 
making  one  half  of  the  world  laugh  at  the  other.  Such 
is  the  direction  which  disappointed  genius  has  too  often 
given  to  its  talents. 

He  first  affected  oratory,  and  something  of  a  theatrical 
attitude  in  his  sermons,  which  greatly  attracted  the 
populace ;  and  he  startled  those  preachers  who  had  so 
long  dozed  over  their  own  sermons,  and  who  now  find- 
ing themselves  with  but  few  slumberers  about  th^n, 
envied  their  Ciceronian  brother, 

Tuning  his  Toioe,  and  balancing  hia  hands. 

'It  was  alleged  against  Henley,  that  "he  drew  the 
people  too  much  from  their  parish  churches,  and  was 
not  so  proper  for  a  London  divine  as  a  rural  pastor.** 
He  was  offered  a  rustication,  on  a  better  living;  but 
Henley  did  not  come  from  the  country  to  return 
tbit. 
There  is  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Henley,  which,  sub- 
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Boribed  by  another  person's  name,  he  himself  inserted  in 
his  "Oratory  Transactions.*'*  As  he  had  to  publish 
himself  this  highly  seasoned  biographical  morsel,  and  as 
his  face  was  then  beginning  to  be  "embrowned  ^th 
bronze,"  he  thus  very  impudently  and  very  ingeniously 
apologises  for  the  panegyric : — 

"If  any  remark  of  the  writer  appears  favourable  to 
myself  and  be  judged  apocryphal,  it  may,  however, 
weigh  in  the  opposite  scale  to  some  things  less  obliging- 
ly said  of  me ;  false  praise  being  as  pardonable  as  false 
reproaoff 

In  this  narrative  we  are  told,  that  when  at  college — 

"  He  began  to  be  uneasy  that  he  had  not  the  liberty 
of  thinking,  without  incurring  the  scandal  of  heterodoxy ; 
he  was  impatient  that  systems  of  all  sorts  were  put  into 
his  hands  ready  carved  out  for  him;  it  shocked  him  to 
find  that  he  was  commanded  to  believe  against  his 
judgment,  and  resolved  some  time  or  other  to  enter  his 
protest  against  any  person  being  bred  like  a  slave,  who 
is  bom  an  Englishman." 

This  is  all  very  decorous,  and  nothing  can  be  objected 
to  the  first  cry  of  this  reforming  patriot  but  a  reasonable 

*  Many  of  the  rough  drafts  of  his  famed  disooarses  deliyered  at  the 
Oratory  are  preserred  in  the  library  of  the  Guildhall,  London.  The 
adrertisements  he  drew  up  for  the  papers,  announcing  their  subje^t^ 
are  generally  exceedingly  whimsical,  and  calculated  to  attract  popular 
attention. — Ed. 

f  This  narratire  is  subscribed  A^  Welstede.  Warburton  malicious- 
^  quotes  it  as  a  life  of  Henley,  written  by  Welsted— doubtless  designed 
to  lower  the  writer  of  that  name,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dundad. 
The  public  have  long  been  deoeiyed  by  this  artifice;  the  effect,  I 
believe,  of  Warburton^s  dishonesty. 
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Bospioion  of  its  truth.  If  these  sentunents  were  really 
in  his  mind  at  college,  he  deserves  at  least  the  prtdse 
of  retention:  for  fifteen  years  were  suffered  to  pass 
quietly  without  the  patriotic  volcano  giving  even  a 
distant  rumbling  of  the  sulphurous  matter  concealed 
beneath.  All  that  time  had  passed  in  the  contemplation 
of  church  preferment,  with  the  aerial  perspective  lighted 
by  a  visionary  mitre.  But  Henley  grew  indignant  at 
his  disappointments,  and  suddenly  resolved  to  reform 
*^  the  gross  impostures  and  faults  that  have  long  prevail- 
ed in  the  received  institutions  and  establishments  of 
knowledge  and  religion^^ — simply  meaning  that  he 
wished  to  pull  down  the  Chwrch  and  the  UniverHtyl 

But  he  was  prudent  before  he  was  patriotic;  he  at 
first  grafted  himself  on  Whiston,  adopting  his  opinions, 
and  sent  some  queries  by  which  it  appears  that  Henley, 
previous  to  breaking  with  the  church,  was  anxious  to 
learn  the  power  it  had  to  punish  him.  The  Arian 
Whiston  was  himself,  from  pure  motives,  suffering  ex- 
pulsion from  Cambridge,  for  reftising  his  subscription  to 
the  Athanasian  Creed ;  he  was  a  pious  man,  and  no 
buffoon,  but  a  little  crazed.  Whiston  afterwards  dis- 
covered the  character  of  his  correspondent,  he  then 
requested  the  Bishop  of  London 

"  To  sunmion  Mr.  Henley,  the  orator,  whose  vile  his- 
tory I  knew  so  well,  to  come  and  tell  it  to  the  church. 
But  the  bishop  said  he  could  do  nothing;  since  which 
time  Mr.  Henley  has  gone  on  for  about  twentjl^ears 
without  control  every  week,  as  an  ecclesiastical  mounte- 
bank, to  abuse  religion." 
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The  mo0i  extraordinaiy  project  was  now  formed  by 
Henley ;  be  was  to  teaob  mankind  universal  knowledge 
from  bis  lectures,  and  primitive  Cbristianity  from  bis 
sermons.  He  took  apartments  in  Newport  Market,  and 
opened  bis  "Oratory."    He  declared, 

"  He  would  teacb  more  in  one  year  tban  scbools  and 
universities  did  in  five,  and  write  and  study  twelve 
bours  anlay,  and  yet  appear  as  untoucbed  by  tbe  yoke, 
as  if  be  never  bore  it" 

In  bis  "  Idea  of  what  is  intended  to  be  tai^ht  in  tbe 
Week-^yiP  Universal  Academy J^  we  may  admire  the 
fertility,  and  sometimes  tbe  grandeur  of  bis  views.  His 
lectures  and  orations*  are  of  a  very  different  nature  from 

*  Every  lecture  is  dedicated  to  some  branch  of  the  royal  family. 
Among  them  one  is  on  "University  Learning/'  an  attack. — "OuUm 
English  History  and  Historians,*'  extremely  curiooa. — "  On  tbe  Lmi- 
gnages,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  full  of  erudition. — '*0n  the  English 
Tongue,"  a  valuable  criticism  at  that  moment  when  our  style  was  receiv- 
ing a  new  polish  from  Addison  and  Prior.  Henley,  acknowledging  that 
these  writers  had  raised  oofrret^bneas  of  expression  to  its  utmost  height, 
adds,  thpugh,  **  if  I  mistake  not,  something  to  the  detriment  of  that 
forct  and  freedom  that  ought,  with  the  most  concealed  art,  to  be  a 
perfect  oopy  of  nature  in  aH  oompositions."  This  is  among  the  first 
notices  of  that  artificial  style  which  has  vitiated  our  native  idiom, 
subHtituiing  for  its  purity  an  affected  delicacy,  and  for  its  vigour  pro- 
fuse ornament  Henley  observes  tliat,  "to  be  perspicuous,  pure, 
elegant,  copious,  and  harmonious,  are  the  chief  good  qualities  of  writing 
Uio  l^nglisU  tongue ;  they  are  attained  by  study  and  practice,  and  lost 
by  the  contmry :  but  imitation  is  to  be  avoided ;  they  cannot  be  made 
our  own  bui  by  keeping  the  force  of  our  understandings  superior  to 
our  models;  by  renden'ng  our  thoughts  Hit  original,  and  our  words  the 
copy," — -'On  Wit  and  Imagination,"  abounding  with  excellent  criti- 
cism.— **0n  grave  conundrums  and  serious  buffoons,  in  defence  of 
burlesque  discourses,  from  the  most  weighty  authorities." — "  A  Dis- 
sertation upon  Nonsense."    At  the  dose  he  has  a  fling  at  his  friend 
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what  they  are  imagined  to  be;  literary  topics  are  treated 
with  perspicuity  and  with  erudition,  and  there  is  some- 
thing original  in  the  manner.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
larded  and  stuffed  with  many  high-seasoned  jokes,  which 
Henley  did  not  send  to  the  printer. 

Henley  was  a  charlatan  and  a  knave ;  but  in  all  his 
charlatanerie  and  his  knavery  he  indulged  the  reveries 
of  genius ;  many  of  which  have  been  realised  since ;  and 
if  we  continue  to  laugh  at  Henley,  it  will  indeed  be  cruel, 
for  we  shall  be  laughing  at  ourselves  I  Among  the  ob- 
.  jects  which  Henley  discriminates  in  his  general  design, 
were,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  university,  or  universal 
school,  in  this  capital,  for  persons  of  all  ranks,  profes- 
sions, and  capacities; — ^to  encourage  a  literary  con-e- 
spondence  with  great  men  and  learned  bodies;  the 
communication  of  all  discoveries  and  experiments  in 
science  and  the  arts ;  to  form  an  amicable  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  "  in  order  to  cultivate,  adorn, 
and  exalt  the  genius  of  Britain ;''  to  lay  a  foundation  for 

Pope;  it  was  after  the  publication  of  the  Dunciad.  "Of  Nonsense 
there  are  celebrated  professors ;  Mr.  Pope  g^ows  wittj  like  Bays  io 
the  'Rehearsal,'  by  selling  bargains  (his  subscriptions  for  Homer), 
praising  himself,  laughing  at  his  joke,  and  making  his  own  works  the 
test  of  any  man's  criticism ;  but  he  seems  to  be  in  some  jeopardy ;  for 
the  ghost  of  Homer  has  lately  spoke  to  him  in  Greek,  and  Shakspeare 
resolves  to  bring  him,  as  ho  has  brought  Shakspeare,  to  a  tragical  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Pope  suggests  the  last  choice  of  a  subject  for  writing  a 
book,  by  making  the  yonsense  of  others  his  argument ;  wliile  his  own 
puts  it  out  of  any  writer's  power  to  confute  him."  In  another  fling 
at  Pope,  he  giyes  the  reason  why  Mr.  Pope  adds  the  dirty  dialect  to 
that  of  the  water,  and  is  in  love  with  the  Nymphs  of  Fleet  ditch ;  and 
in  a  lecture  on  the  spleen  he  announced  "an  anatomical  discovery, 
that  Mr.  Pope's  spleen  is  bigger  than  his  head  1" 
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an  English  Academy;  to  give  a  standard  to  oar  lan- 
guage, and  a  digest  to  our  history;  to  revise  the  ancient 
schools  of  philosophy  and  elocution,  which  last  has  been 
reckoned  by  PanciroUus  among  the  artes  perdUcB,  All 
these  were  "  to  bring  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  into 
the  narrowest  compass,  placing  them  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  fixing  them  to  the  utmost  certainty."  The 
religion  of  the  Oratory  was  to  be  that  of  the  primitive 
church  in  the  first  ages  of  the  four  first  general  councils, 
approved  by  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  "The  Church  of  England  is  really  with  us; 
we  appeal  to  her  own  principles,  and  we  shall  not 
deviate  fix>m  her,  unless  she  deviates  from  herself"  Yet 
his  "Primitive  Christianity"  had  all  the  sumptuous 
pomp  of  popery ;  his  creeds  and  doxologies  are  printed 
in  the  red  letter,  and  his  liturgies  in  the  black;  his 
pulpit  blazed  in  gold  and  velvet  (Pope's  "  gilt  tub ") ; 
while  his  **  Primitive  Eucharist "  was  to  be  distributed 
with  all  the  ancient  forms  of  celebrating  the.  sacrifice  of 
the  altar,  which  he  says,  "  are  so  noble,  so  just,  sublime, 
and  perfectly  harmonious,  that  the  change  has  been 
made  to  an  unspeakable  disadvantage."  It  was  restor- 
ing the  decorations  and  the  mummery  of  the  mass !  He 
assumed  even  a  higher  tone,  and  dispersed  medals,  like 
those  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  device  of  a  sun  near  the 
meridian,  and  a  motto.  Ad  summay  with  an  inscription 
expressive  of  the  genius  of  this  new  adventurer,  ihve- 
niam  viam  atU  faciam/  There  was  a  snake  in  the 
grass ;  it  is  obvious  that  Henley,  in  improving  literature 
and  philosophy,  had  a  deeper  design — ^to  set  up  a  new 
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sect !  He  called  himself  ^'  a  Rationalist,^  and  on  hij 
death-bed  repeatedly  cried  out,  "Let  my  notorious 
enemies  know  I  die  a  Rational"  * 

His  address  to  the  townf  excited  public  curiosity  to 
the  utmost ;  and  the  floating  crowds  were  repulsed  by 
their  own  violence  from  this  new  paradise,  where  "  The 
Tree  of  Knowledge "  was  said  to  be  planted.  At  the 
succeeding  meeting  "the  Restorer  of  Ancient  Elo- 
quence" informed  "persons  in  chairs  that  they  must 
come  sooner."  He  first  commenced  by  subscriptions  to 
be  raised  from  "  persons  eminent  in  Arts  and  Literature," 
who,  it  seems,  were  lured  by  the  seductive  promise,  that, 
"if  they  had  been  virtuous  or  penitents,  they  should  be 
commemorated ;"  an  oblique  hint  at  a  panegyrical  puC 
Li  the  decline  of  his  popularity  he  permitted  his  door- 
keeper, whom  he  dignifies  with  the  title  of  Oatiary^  to 
take  a  shilling!  But  he  seems  to  have  been  popular 
for  many  years ;  even  when  his  auditors  were  but  few, 
they  were  of  the  better  order  ;|  and  in  notes  respecting 
him  which  I  have  seen,  by  a  contemporary,  he  is  called 
"the  reverend  and  learned."  EBs  favourite  character 
was  that  of  a  Restorer  of  Eloquence;  and  he  was  not 
destitute  of  the  qualifications  of  a  fine  orator,  a  good 
voice,  graceful  gesture,  and  forcible  elocution.  Warbur- 
ton  justly  remarked,  "Sometimes  he  broke  jests,  and 


*  Thus  he  anticipated  the  tenn,  sinoe  beoome  so  notorioiu  among 
German  theologians. 

t  It  is  preserved  in  J;he  "  ffistorical  Register,''  voL  xL  for  1726.  It 
is  carious  and  well  written. 

X  **  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  vol  Iril  p.  876. 
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Mmetimes  that  bread  which  he  called  the  Primitive 
Eacharist.''  He  woald  degenerate  into  bofToonerj  on 
solemn  occasions.  His  address  to  the  Deity  was  at  first 
awfal,  and  seemingly  devout ;  but,  once  expatiating  on 
the  several  sects  who  wonld  certainly  be  damned,  he 
prayed  that  the  Datch  might  be  undamm^dt  He  under- 
took to  show  the  ancient  use  of  the  petticoat,  by  quoting 
the  Scriptures  where  the  mother  of  Samuel  is  said  to 
have  made  him  "  a  little  coat^^^  ergo,  a  PBrn-coo^  /  ♦  His 
advertisements  were  mysterious  ribaldry  to  attract 
curiosity,  while  his  own  good  sense  would  frequently  chas- 

*  His  "  Defence  of  the  Oratory  "^is  a  curious  performance.  He  pre> 
tends  to  derire  his  own  from  gpreat  authority.  '*  St^aul  is  related. 
Acts  28,  to  have  dwelt  ttoo  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  houst,  and  to 
have  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  teaching  those  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding 
him.  This  was  at  BomA,  and  doubtless  was  his  practice  in  his  other 
travels,  there  being  the  same  reason  in  the  thing  to  produce  elsewhere 
the  like  circumstances.**  He  proceeds  to  show  *'  the  calumnies  and 
reproaches,  and  the  novelty  and  impiety,  with  which  Ohristianity,  at 
its  first  setting  out,  was  charged,  as  a  mean,  abject  institution,  not 
only  useless  and  unserviceable,  but  pernicious  to  the  public  and  its 
professors,  as  the  refuse  of  the  world.*' — Of  the  false  accusations 
raised  against  Jesns — nil  this  he  applies  to  himself  and  his  oratory^^ 
and  he  concludes,  that  "  Bringing  men  to  think  rightly  will  always  be 
reckoned  a  depraving  of  their  minds  by  those  who  are  desirous  to 
keep  them  in  a  mistake,  and  who  measure  all  truth  by  the  standard 
of  their  own  narrow  opinions,  views,  and  passions.  The  principles  of 
this  institution  are  those  of  right  reason :  the  first  ages  of  Christian- 
ity ;  true  facts,  dear  criticism,  and  polite  literature — if  these  corrupt 
the  mind,  to  find  a  place  where  the  mind  will  not  be  oorrupted  will  be 
impracticable.*'  Thus  speciously  could  '*  the  Orator  **  reason,  raising 
himself  to  the  height  of  apostolical  purity.  And  when  he  was  accused 
that  hid  did  aXL  for  fcicro,  he  retorted,  that  "  some  do  nothing  for  it  ;'* 
and  that  **  he  preached  more  charity  sermons  than  any  dergyman  in 
the  kmgdom." 
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tise  those  who  could  not  resist  it ;  hb  auditors  came  in 
folly,  but  they  departed  in  good-humour.*  These  ad- 
vertisements were  usually  preceded  by  a  sort  of  motto, 
generally  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  some  public  transaction 
of  the  preceding  week.f  Henley  pretended  to  great 
impartiality ;  and  when  two  preachers  had  animadverted 
on  him,  he  issued  an  advertisement,  announcing,  *'A 
Lecture  that  will  be  a  challenge  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Batty 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Albert.  Letters  are  sent  to  them  on 
this  head,  and  a  free  standing-place  is  there  to  be  had 
gratis?^    Once  Henley  offered  to  admit  of  a  disputation, 

*  He  onoe  advertised  an  oration  on  marriage,  which  drew  together 
an  overflowing  assemblj  of  females,  at  whioh,  solemnly  shaking  his 
head,  he  told  the  ladles,  that  *'  he  was  afraid,  that  oftentimes,  as  well 
as  now,  they  oame  to  chiiroh  in  hopes  to  get  husbands,  rather  than  be 
instructed  by  the  preacher ;"  to  whidi  he  added  a  piece  of  wit  not 
quite  decent  He  congregated  the  trade  of  shoemakers,  by  offering  to 
show  the  most  expeditious  method  of  making  shoes :  he  held  out  a 
boot,  and  cut  off  the  leg  part  He  gave  a  lecture,  which  he  advertised 
was  "  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  do  not  like  it ;  it  was  on  tho 
philosophy,  history,  and  great  uae  of  Ifanserue  to  the  learned,  political, 
and  polite  world,  who  excel  in  it.**  ^ 

f  Dr.  Cobden,  one  of  George  the  Second's  chaplains,  having,  in  1748, 
preached  a  sermon  at  St.  James*s  from  these  words,  "  Take  away  the 
wicked  fh>m  before  the  king,  and  his  throne  shall  be  established  in 
righteousness,**  it  gave  so  much  displeasure,  that  the  doctor  was 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  chaplains ;  and  the  next  Saturday  the  follow* 
ing  'parody  of  his  text  appeared  as  a  motto  to  Henley's  advertise* 
ment: 

''Away  with  the  wicked  before  the  king, 
And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him ; 
His  thronQ  it  will  bless 
With  righteousness. 
And  we  shall  know  where  to  find  him.** 

Ohalkebs's  "  Biographical  Diotionaiy." 
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and  that  he  would  impartially  determine  the  merits  of 
the  contest.  It  happened  that  Henley  this  was  over- 
matched ;  for  two  Oxonians,  supported  by  a  strong 
party  to  awe  his  "marrow-boners,"  as  the  butchers 
were  called,  said  to  be  in  the  Orator's  pay,*entered  the 
list ;  the  one  to  defend  the  ignorance^  the  other  the  impu- 
dencej  of  the  Restorer  of  Eloquence  himself  As  there 
was  a  door  behind  the  rostrum,  which  led  to  his  house, 
the  Orator  silently  dropped  out,  postponing  the  award 
to  some  happier  day.* 

This  age  of  lecturers  may  find  their  model  in  Henley's 
"  Universal  Academy,"  and  if  any  should  aspire  to  bring 
themselves  down  to  his  genius,  I  furnish  them  with  hints 
of  anomalous  topics.  In  the  second  number  of  "The 
Oratory  Transactions,"  is  a  diary  from  July  1726,  to 
August  1728.  It  forms,  perhaps,  an  unparalleled  chroni- 
cle of  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind.    These  archives 


*  The  historj  of  the  dosing  jeara  of  Henley's  life  is  thus  gpven  in 
"The  Historj  of  the  Bobin  Hood  Societj,"  1764,  a  political  club, 
whose  debates  he  oceasionall/  enlivened : — "  The  Orator,  with  yari- 
ous  success,  still  kept  up  his  Oratory^  King  Chorg^s^  or  Charki^ 
Chapdf  as  he  differently  termed  it,  till  the  year  1769,  when  he  died. 
At  its  first  establishment  it  was  amazingly  crowded,  and  money 
flowed  in  upon  him  apace;  and  between  whiles  it  languished  and 
drooped:  but  for  some  years  before  its  author's  death  it  dwindled 
away  so  much,  and  fell  into  such  an  hectic  state,  that  the  few  friends 
of  it  feared  its  decease  was  yery  near.  The  doctor,  indeed,  kept  it  up 
to  the  last,  determined  it  should  liye  as  long  as  be  did,  and  actually  ex- 
hibited many  erenlngs  to  empty  benches.  Finding  no  one  at  length 
would  attend,  he  admitted  the  acquaintances  of  his  door-keeper,  run- 
ner, mouth-piece,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  gratis.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  however,  the  doctor  died,  and  the  Oratory  ceased;  no  one 
having  iniquity  or  impudenoe  sufficient  to  continue  it  on.** — ^Ed. 
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of  conning,  of  folly,  and  of  literature,  are  divided  into 
two  diaries ;  tbe  one  "  The  Theological  or  Lord's  days' 
subjects  of  the  Oratory ;"  the  other,  "  The  Academical 
or  Week-days'  subjects."  I  can  only  note  a  few.  It  is 
easy  to  piclc  out  ludicrous  specimens;  for  he  had  a 
quaint  humour  peculiar  to  himself;  but  among  these 
numerous  topics  are  many  curious  for  their  knowledge 
and  ingenuity. 

"  The  last  Wills  and  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs." 

"  An  Argument  to  the  Jews,  with  a  proof  that  they 
ought  to  be  Christians,  for  the  same  reason  which  they 
ought  to  be  Jews." 

^St.  Paul's  Cloak,  Books,  and  Parchments,  left  at 
Troas." 

"  The  tears  of  Magdalen,  and  the  joy  of  angels." 

"  New  Converts  in  Religion."    After  pointing  out  the 

names  of  "  Courayer  and  others,  the  D of  W n, 

the  Protestantism  of  the  P ,  the  conversion  of  the 

Rev.  Mr.  B e,  and  Mr.  Har y,"  he  closes  with 

**  Origen's  opinion  of  Satan's  conversion ;  with  the  choice 
and  balance  of  Religion  in  all  countries." 

There  is  one  remarkable  entry : — 

"Feb.  11.  This  week  all  Mr.  Henley's  writings  were 
seized,  to  be  examined  by  the  State.  Vide  Ifagnam 
Chartam^  and  Eng,  Idb^ 

It  is  evident  by  what  follows  that  the  personalities  he 
made  use  of  were  one  means  of  attracting  auditors. 

"On  the  action  of  Cicero,  and  the  beauty  of  Elo- 
quence, and  on  living  characters ;  of  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate,  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the  Pulpit — of  the  Theatrical  in 
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all  men.    The  manner  of  my  Lord ,  Sir  ,  Dr. 

^  the  B.  of ,  being  a  proof  how  M  life  is  playing 

something,  but  with  different  action." 

In  a  Lectore  on  the  History  of  Bookcraft,  an  account 
was  given 

"  Of  the  plenty  of  books,  and  dearth  of  sense ;  the 
advantages  of  the  Oratory  to  the  booksellers,  in  adver- 
tising for  them;  and  to  their  castomers,  in  making 
books  useless;  with  all  the  learning,  reason,  and  wit 
more  than  are  proper  for  one  advertisement." 

Amid  these  eccentricities  it  is  remarkable  that  ^^the 
Zany"  never  forsook  his  studies ;  and  the  amazing  multi* 
plicity  of  the  MSS.  he  left  behind  him  confirm  this  ex- 
traordinary fact.  *^ These,"  he  says,  ''are  six  thousand 
more  or  less,  that  I  value  at  one  guinea  apiece ;  with 
150  volumes  of  conmionplaces  of  wit,  memoranda,"  <fec« 
They  were  sold  for  much  less  than  one  hundred  pounds ; 
I  have  looked  over  many ;  they  are  written  with  great 
care.  Every  leaf  has  an  opposite  blank  page,  probably 
left  for  additions  or  corrections,  so  that  if  his  nonsense 
were  spontaneous,  his  sense  was  the  fruit  of  study  and 
correction. 

Such  was  "Orator  Henley!"  A  scholar  of  great  ac- 
quirements, and  of  no  mean  genius ;  hardy  and  inven- 
tive, eloquent  and  witty ;  he  might  have  been  an  orna- 
ment to  literature,  which  he  made  ridiculous;  and  the 
pride  of  the  pulpit,  which  he  so  egregiously  disgraced ; 
but,  having  blunted  and  worn  out  that  interior  feeling, 
which  is  the  instinct  of  the  good  man,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise,  there  was  no  balance  in  his  passions,  and  the 
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decorum  of  life  was  sacrificed  to  its  selfishness.  He  con- 
descended to  live  on  the  follies  of  the  people,  and  his 
sordid  nature  had  changed  him  till  he  crept,  ^^  licking 
the  dust  with  the  serpent."  * 


THE  MALADIES  OF  AXJTHORS. 

r  j  iHE  practice  of  every  art  subjects  the  artist  to  some 
~^  particular  inconvenience,  usually  inflicting  some 
malady  on  that  member  which  has  been  over-wrought 
by  excess:  nature  abused,  pursues  man  into  his  most 
secret  comers,  and  avenges  herself.  In  the  athletic  exer- 
cises of  the  ancient  Gymnasium,  the  pugilists  were  ob- 
served to  become  lean  from  their  hips  downwards,  while 
the  superior  parts  of  their  bodies,  which  they  over- 
exercised,  were  prodigiously  swollen;  on  the  contrary, 
the  racers  were  meagre  upwards,  while  their  feet 
acquired  an  unnatural  dimension.  The  secret  source  of 
life  seems  to  be  carried  forwards  to  those  parts  which 
are  making  the  most  continued  efforts. 

In  all  sedentary  labours,  some  particular  malady  is 
contracted  by  every  worker,  derived  from  particular  pos- 

*  Hogarth  has  preserved  his  features  in  the  parson  who  figures  so 
conspicuously  in  his  "  Modern  Midnight  Conversation."  His  off-hand 
style  of  discourse  is  given  in  the  Qray^s  Inn  Jownal^  1763  (No.  18),  in 
an  imaginary  meeting  of  the  political  Robm  Hood  Society,  where  he 
figures  as  Orator  Bronze,  and  exclaims: — **  I  am  pleased  to  see  this 
assembly — ^you're  a  twig  from  me;  a  chip  of  the  old  block  at  Clare 
Market ; — I  am  the  old  block,  invincible ;  coup  de  grace  as  yet  unan- 
swered. We  are  brother  rationalists;  logicians  upon  fundamentals  I 
I  love  ye  all— I  love  mankind  in  general — give  me  some  of  that  por^ 
tor."— Ed.    . 
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tores  of  the  body  and  peculiar  habits.  Thus  the  weaver, 
the  tailor,  the  painter,  and  the  glass-blower,  have  all 
their  respective  maladies.  The  diamond-cutter,  with  a 
furnace  before  him,  may  be  said  almost  to  live  in  one ; 
the  slightest  air  must  be  shut  out  of  the  apartment,  lest  it 
scatter  away  the  precious  dust — a  breath  would  ruin  him  I 

The  analogy  is  obvious  ;*  and  the  author  must  partici- 
pate in  the  common  fate  of  all  sedentary  occupations. 
But  his  maladies,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  delicate 
organ  of  thinking,  intensely  exercised,  are  more  terrible 
than  those  of  any  other  profession ;  they  are  more  com- 
plicated, more  hidden  in  their  causes,  and  the  mysterious 
onion  and  secret  influence  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
over  those  of  the  body,  are  visible,  yet  still  incompre- 
hensible ;  they  frequently  produce  a  perturbation  in  the 
faculties,  a  state  of  acute  irritability,  and  many  sorrows 
and  infirmities,  which  are  not  likely  to  create  much  sym- 
pathy from  those  around  the  author,  who,  at  a  glance, 
could  have  discovered  where  the  pugilist  or  the  racer 
became  meagre  or  monstrous:  the  intellectual  malady 
eludes  even  the  tenderness  of  friendship. 

The  more  obvious  maladies  engendered  by  the  life  of 
a  student  arise  from  over-study.  These  have  furnished 
a  curious  volume  to  Tissot,  in  his  treatise  "On  the 
Health  of  Men  of  Letters;"  a  book,  however,  which 
chills  and  terrifies  more  than  it  does  good. 

*  Hawkesworth,  in  the  second  paper  of  the  "  Adyenturer,*'  has 
composed,  from  his  own  feeUngs,  an  elegant  description  of  intel- 
lectual and  corporeal  laboor,  and  the  sufferings  of  an  author,  with  the 
uncertainty  of  his  labour  and  his  reward. 
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The  nnnatiiral  fixed  postures,  the  perpetual  activity 
of  the  mind,  and  the  inaction  of  the  body ;  the  brain 
exhausted  with  assiduous  toil  deranging  the  nerves, 
vitiating  the  digestive  powers,  disordering  its  own 
machinery,  and  breaking  the  calm  of  sleep  by  that  pre- 
vious  state  of  excitement  which  study  throws  us  into, 
are  some  of  the  calamities  of  a  studious  life :  for  like  the 
ocean  when  its  swell  is  subsiding,  the  waves  of  the  mind 
too  still  heave  and  beat ;  hence  all  the  small  feverish 
symptoms,  and  the  whole  train  of  hypochondriac  affeo- 
tions,  as  well  as  some  acute  ones.* 

*  Dr.  Fuller's  '*  Ifedioina  GhTmnastica,  or,  a  treatise  oonceniing  the 
power  of  Ezerdse,  with  respect  to  the  Animal  (Economy,  fifth  edi- 
tion, 1718,'*  is  nseful  to  remind  the  student  of  what  he  la  apt  to  for- 
get ;  for  the  object  of  this  volume  is  to  tubtiitiUe  exercm  for  medicine. 
He  wrote  the  book  before  he  became  a  physician.  He  considers 
horse-riding  as  the  beet  and  noblest  of  all  exercises,  it  being  "  a 
mixed  exerdse,  partly  active  and  partly  passive,  while  other  sorts, 
such  as  walking,  running,  stooping,  or  the  like,  require  some  labour 
and  more  strength  for  their  performance."  Cheyne,  in  his  well- 
known  treatise  of  *'  The  English  Malady,"  published  about  twenty 
years  after  Fuller's  work,  acknowledges  that  riding  on  horseback  is 
the  best  of  all  exercises,  for  which  he  details  his  reasons.  **  Walk- 
ing," he  says,  "  though  it  will  answer  the  same  end,  yet  is  it  more 
laborious  and  tiresome ;"  but  amusement  ought  always  to  be  oom- 
bined  with  the  exercise  of  a  student;  the  mind  will  receive  no 
refreshment  by  a  solitary  walk  or  ride,  unless  it  be  agreeably  with- 
drawn from  all  thoughtfidness  and  anxiety ;  if  it  continue  studying  in 
its  recreations,  it  is  the  sure  mbans  of  obtaining  neither  of  its  objects 
—a  friend,  not  an  author,  will  at  such  a  moment  be  the  better  com- 
panion. 

The  last  chapter  in  Fuller's  work  contains  much  curious  reading  on 
the  ancient  physicians,  and  their  gymnastic  courses,  which  Asde- 
piades,  the  pleasantest  of  all  the  ancient  physicians,  greatly  studied ; 
he  was  most  fortunate  in  the  invention  of  exercises  to  supply  the 
place  of  much  physio,  and  (says  Fuller)  no  man  in  any  age  ever  had 
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Among  the  correspondents  of  the  poets  Hughes  and 
fhomson,  there  is  a  pathetic  letter  from  a  student. 
Alexander  Bayne,  to  prepare  his  lectures,  studied  four- 
teen hours  a-day  for  eight  months  successively,  and 
wrote  1,600  sheets.  Such  intense  application,  which, 
however,  not  greatly  exceeds  that  of  many  authors, 
brought  on  the  bodily  complaints  he  has  minutely 
described,  with  ^^all  the  dispiriting  symptoms  of  a 
nervous  illness,  commonly  called  vapours,  or  lowness  of 
spirits."  Bayne,  who  was  of  an  athletic  temperament, 
imagined  he  had  not  paid  attention  to  his  diet,  to  the 
lowness  of  his  desk,  and  his  habit  of  sitting  with  a  par- 
ticular compression  of  the  body ;  in  future  all  these  were 
to  be  avoided.  He  prolonged  his  life  for  five  years,  and, 
perhaps,  was  still  flattering  his  hopes  of  sharing  one  day 
in  the  literary  celebrity  of  his  friends,  when,  to  use  his 
words,  ^^the  same  illness  made  a  fieroe  attack  upon 
me  again,  and  has  kept  me  in  a  very  bad  state  of  inac- 
tivity and  disrelish  of  all  my  ordinary  amusements :" 

the  happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an  applause;  Pliny  calls  him  the 
delight  of  mankind.  Admirable  physician,  who  had  so  many  ways,  it 
appears,  to  make  physic  agreeable !  He  invented  the  leoU  pennies^  or 
hanging  beds,  that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep ;  which  took  so 
much  at  that  time,  that  they  became  a  great  luxury  among  the 
BoBians. 

Fuller  judicioasly  does  not  reoommend  the  gymnaetio  conrses,  be- 
cause horse-riding,  for  persons  of  delicate  constitutions,  is  preferable ; 
he  disoovers  too  the  reason  why  the  ancients  did  not  introduce  this 
mode  of  exerdse— it  arose  from  the  simple  drcumstanoe  of  their  not 
knowing  the  use  of  stirrups,  which  was  a  later  invention.  Riding 
with  the  ancients  was,  therefore,  only  an  exercise  for  the  healthy  and 
the  robust;  a  horse  without  stirrups  was  a  formidable  animal  for  a 
valstadinttriaa. 
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those  amus^nerUs  were  his  serious  studies.  There  is  a 
fascination  in  literary  labour :  the  student  feeds  on  magi- 
cal drugs ;  to  withdraw  him  from  them  requires  nothing 
less  than  that  greater  magic  which  could  break  his  own 
spells.  A  few  months  after  this  letter  was  written 
Bayne  died  on  the  way  to  Bath,  a  martyr  to  his  studies. 
The  excessive  labour  on  a  voluminous  work,  which  oc- 
cupies a  long  life,  leaves  the  student  with  a  brokea  con- 
stitution, and  his  sight  decayed  or  lost.  The  most  ad- 
mirable observer  of  mankind,  and  the  truest  painter  of  the 
human  heart,  declares,  "The  corruptible  body  presseth 
down  the  soul,  and  the  earthy  tabernacle  weigheth  down 
the  mind  that  museth  on  many  things,"*^  Of  this  class 
was  old  Randle  Cotgrave,  the  curious  collector  of  the 
most  copious  dictionary  of  old  French  and  old  English 
words  and  phrases.  The  work  is  the  only  treasury  of 
our  genuine  idiom.  Even  this  labour  of  the  lexicog- 
rapher, so  copious  and  so  elaborate,  must  have  been 
projected  with  rapture,  and  pursued  with  pleasure,  till, 
in  the  progress,  "  the  mind  was  musing  on  many  things." 
Then  came  the  melancholy  doubt,  that  drops  mildew 
from  its  enveloping  wings  over  the  voluminous  labour 
of  a  laborious  author,  whether  he  be  wisely  consuming 
his  days,  and  not  perpetually  neglecting  some  higher 
duties  or  some  happier  amusements.  Still  the  enchanted 
delver  sighs,  and  strikes  on  in  the  glimmering  mine  of 
hope.  If  hQ  live  to  complete  the  great  labour,  it  is,  per- 
haps, reserved  for  the  applause  of  the  next  age ;  for,  as 
our  great  lexicographer  exclaimed,  *'In  this  gloom  of 
solitude  I  have  protracted  my  work,  till  those  whom  I 
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wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success 
and  nyscarriage  are  empty  sounds;^  bnt,  if  it  be  ap- 
plauded in  his  own,  that  praise  has  come  too  late  for 
him  whose  literary  labour  has  stolen  away  his  sight. 
Cotgrave  had  grown  blind  over  his  dictionary,  and  was 
doubtful  whether  this  work  of  his  laborious  days  and 
nightly  vigil^  was  not  a  superfluous  labour,  and  nothing, 
after  all,  but  a  "  poor  bundle  of  words.**  The  reader 
may  listen  to  the  gray-headed  martyr  addressing  his 
patron,  Lord  Burghley : 

"  I  present  to  your  lordship  an  account  of  the  eo^i>en8e 
of  many  hovrs^  which,  in  your  service,  and  to  mine  own 
benefit,  might  have  been  otherwise  employed.  My  desires 
have  aimed  at  more  substantial  marks ;  but  mine  eyes 
fiiiled  them,  and  forced  me  to  spend  out  their  vigour  in 
this  bundle  of  words^  which  may  be  unworthy  of  your 
lordship's  great  patience,  and,  perhaps,  ill-suited  to  the 
expectation  of  others^'^ 

A  great  number  of  young  authors  have  died  of  over- 
study.  An  intellectual  enthusiasm,  accompanied  by  con- 
stitutional delicacy,  has  swept  away  half  the  rising  genius 
of  the  age.  Curious  calculators  have  affected  to  dis- 
cover the  average  number  of  infants  who  die  under  the 
age  of  five  years :  had  they  investigated  those  of  the 
children  of  genius  who  perish  before  their  thirtieth  year, 
we  should  not  be  less  amazed  at  this  waste  of  man.  There 
are  few  scenes  more  afflicting,  nor  which  more  deeply  en- 
gage our  sympathy,  than  that  of  a  youth,  glowing  with  the 
devotion  of  study,  and  resolute  to  distinguish  his  name 
among  his  countrymen,  while  death  is  stealing  on  him, 
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touehing  wiUi  prematare  age,  before  he  strikes  the  last 
blow.  The  author  perishes  on  the  very  pages  which  give 
a  charm  to  his  existence.  The  fine  taste  and  tender  mel- 
ancholy of  Headley,  the  fervid  genius  of  Henry  Kirke 
White,  will  not  easily  pass  away ;  but  how  many  youths 
as  noble-minded  have  not  had  the  fortune  of  Kirke  White 
to  be  commemorated  by  genius,  and  have  perished  with- 
out their  fame  I  Henry  Wharton  is  a  name  well  known 
to  the  student  of  English  literature ;  he  published  his- 
torical criticisms  of  high  value ;  and  he  left,  as  some  of 
the  fruits  of  his  studies,  sixteen  volumes  of  MS.,  pre- 
served in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth.  These 
great  labours  were  pursued  with  the  ardour  that  only 
could  have  produced  them ;  the  author  had  not  exceeded 
his  thirtieth  year  when  he  sank  under  his  continued 
studies,  and  perished  a  martyr  to  literature..  Our  liter- 
ary history  abounds  with  instances  of  the  sad  effects  of 
an  over  indulgence  in  study:  that  agreeable  writer, 
Howel,  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  an  excess  of  this  na- 
ture, studying  through  long  nights  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. This  severe  study  occasioned  an  imposthume  in  his 
head ;  he  was  eighteen  days  without  sleep ;  and  the  ill- 
ness was  attended  with  many  other  afflicting  symptoms. 
The  eager  diligence  of  Blackmore,  protracting  his  studies 
through  the  night,  broke  his  health,  and  obliged  him  to 
fly  to  a  country  retreat.  Harris,  the  historian,  died  of  a 
consumption  by  midnight  studies,  as  his  ftiend  HoUis 
mentions.  I  shall  add  a  recent  instance,  which  I  myself 
witnessed :  it  is  that  of  John  Macdiarmid.  He  was  one 
of  those  Scotch  students  whom  the  golden  fame  of  Hume 
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and  Robertson  attracted  to  the  metropolis.  He  mounted 
the  first  steps  of  literary  adventure  with  credit;  and 
passed  through  the  probation  of  editor  and  reviewer,  till 
he  strove  for  more  heroic  adventures.  He  published 
some  volumes,  whose  subjects  display  the  aspirings  of 
his  genius:  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Civil  and 
Military  Subordination ;"  another  into  "  The  System  of 
Military  Defence."  It  was  during  these  labours  I  beheld 
this  inquirer,  of  a  tender  frame,  emaciated,  and  study- 
worn,  with  hollow  eyes,  where  the  mind  dimly  shone  like 
a  lamp  in  a  tomb.  With  keen  ardour  he  opened  a  new 
plan  of  biographical  politics.  When,  by  one  who  wished 
the  author  was  in  better  condition,  the  dangers  of  excess 
in  study  were  brought  to  his  recollection,  he  smiled,  and, 
with  something  of  a  mysterious  air,  talked  of  unalterable 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  his  mind ;  of  the  indefinite 
improvement  in  our  faculties ;  and,  with  this  enfeebled 
frame,  considered  himself  capable  of  continuous  labour. 
His  whole  life,  indeed,'  was  one  melancholy  trial.  Often 
the  day  cheerfully  passed  without  its  meal,  but  never 
without  its  page.  The  new  system  of  political  biography 
was  advancing,  when  our  young  author  felt  a  paralytic 
stroke.  He  afterwards  resumed  his  pen ;  and  a  second 
one  proved  fatal  He  lived  just  to  pass  through  the 
presj  his  "  Lives  of  British  Statesmen,"  a  splendid  quarto, 
whose  publication  he  owed  to  the  generous  temper  of  a 
friend,  who,  when  the  author  could  not  readily  procure  a 
publisher,  would  not  see  the  dying  iauthor's  last  hope  dis- 
appointed. Some  research  and  reflection  are  combined 
in  this  literary  and  dvil  history  of  the  sixteenth  and 
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seventeenth  centuries ;  but  it  was  written  with  the  blood 
of  the  author,  for  Maodiarmid  died  of  over-study  and  ex- 
haustion. 

Among  the  maladies  of  poor  authors,  who  procure  a 
precarious  existence. by  their  pen,  one,  not  the  least  con- 
siderable, is  their  old  age ;  their  flower  and  maturity  of 
life  were  shed  for  no  human  comforts ;  and  old  age  is  the 
withered  root  The  late  Thomas  Mortimer,  the  compiler, 
among  other  things,  of  that  useful  work,  "  The  Student's 
Pocket  Dictionary,"  felt  this  severely — ^he  himself  ex- 
perienced no  abatement  of  his  ardour,  nor  deficiency  in 
his  intellectual  powers,  at  near  the  age  of  eighty ; — ^but 
he  then  would  complain  "  of  the  paucity  of  literary  em- 
ployment, and  the  preference  given  to  young  adven- 
turers." Such  is  the  youths  and  such  the  old  ctge  of 
ordinary  authors  t 


LITERART  SCOTCHMEN. 

%  1 /HAT  literary  emigrations  from  the  North  of  young 
'  ^  men  of  genius,  seduced  by  a  romantic  passion  for 
literary  fame,  and  lured  by  the  golden  prospects  which 
the  happier  genius  of  some  of  their  own  countrymen 
opened  on  them.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  literary 
Scotchmen,  who  have  perished  immaturely  in  this  me- 
tropolis ;  little  known,  and  slightly  connected,  they  have 
dropped  away  among  us,  and  scarcely  left  a  vestige  in 
the  wrecks  of  their  genius.  Among  them  some  authors 
may  be  discovered  who  might  have  ranked,  perhaps,  in 
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the  first  classes  of  onr  literatare.  I  shall  select  four  oat 
of  as  many  hundred,  who  were  not  entirely  unknown  to 
me;  a  romantic  youth — a  man  of  genius — ^a  brilliant 
prose  writer — and  a  labourer  in  literature. 

Isaac  Ritson  (not  the  poetical  antiquary)  was  a  young 
man  of  genius,  who  perished  immature!  y  in  this  metropo> 
lis  by  attempting  to  exist  by  the  efforts  of  his  pen. 

In  early  youth  he  roved  among  his  native  mountains, 
with  the  battles  of  Homer  in  his  head,  and  his  bow  and 
arrow  in  his  hand ;  in  calmer  hours,  he  nearly  completed 
a  spirited  version  of  Hesiod,  which  constantly  occupied 
his  after-studies ;  yet  our  minstrel-archer  did  not  less  love 
the  severer  sciences. 

Selected  at  length  to  rise  to  the  eminent  station  of  the 
"Village  Schoolmaster, — ^from  the  thankless  office  of  pour 
ing  cold  rudiments  into  heedless  ears,  Ritson  took  a  po- 
etical flight.  It  was  among  the  mountains  and  wild 
scenery  of  Scotland  that  our  young  Homer,  picking  up 
fragments  of  heroic  songs,  and  composing  some  fine  bal- 
lad poetry,  would,  in  his  wanderings,  recite  them  with 
such  passionate  expression,  that  he  never  failed  of  audi- 
tors ;  and  found  even  the  poor  generous,  when  their  bet- 
ter passions  were  moved.  Thus  he  lived,  like  some  old 
troubadour,  by  his  rhymes,  and  his  chants,  and  his  vire- 
lays ;  and,  after  a  year's  absence,  our  bard  returned  in 
the  triumph  of  verse.  This  was  the  most  seducing  mo- 
ment of  life ;  Ritson  felt  himself  a  laureated  Petrarch ; 
but  he  had  now  quitted  his  untutored  but  feeling  ad- 
mirers, and  the  child  of  fancy  was  to  mix  with  the  every- 
day business  of  life. 
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At  Edinburgh  he  studied  medicine,  lived  by  writing 
theses  for  the  idle  and  the  incompetent,  and  composed  a 
poem  on  Medicine,  till  at  length  his  hopes  and  his  am- 
bition conducted  him  to  London.s  But  the  golden  age  of 
the  imagination  soon  deserted  him  in  his  obscure  apart- 
ment in  the  glittering  metropolis.  He  attended  the  hos- 
pitals, but  these  were  crowded  by  students  who,  if  they 
relished  the  science  less,  loved  the  trade  more :  he  pub- 
lished a  hasty  version  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Venus,  which 
was  good  enough  to  be  praised,  but  not  to  sell ;  at  length 
his  fertile  imagination,  withering  over  the  taskwork  of 
literature,  he  resigned  fame  for  bread ;  wrote  the  preface 
to  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  compiled  medical  arti- 
cles for  the  Monthly  Review;  and,  wasting  fast  his 
ebbing  spirits,  he  retreated  to  an  obscure  lodging  at 
Islington,  where  death  relieved  a  hopeless  author,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  life. 

The  following  unpolished  lines  were-  struck  off  at  a 
heat  in  trying  his  pen  on  the  back  of  a  letter ;  he  wrote 
the  names  of  the  Sister  Fates,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos — ^the  sudden  recollection  of  his  own  fate  rushed 
on  him — and  thus  the  rhapsodist  broke  out : — 

I  wonder  much,  as  yet  ye're  spinning;  Fates  I 
What  threads  yet  twisted  out  for  me,  old  jades  1 
Ah,  Atropoa  t  perhaps  for  me  thon  spinn'st 
Neglect,  contempt,  and  penury  and  woe; 
Be*t  so;  whilst  that  foul  fiend,  the  spleen. 
And  moping  melancholy  spare  me,  aU  the  rest 
ril  bear,  as  should  a  man ;  'twill  do  me  good, 
And  teach  me  what  no  better  fortune  could, 
Humility,  and  sympathy  with  othors'  ills. 
—————    Ye  destinies, 
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I  lore  you  much ;  ye  fla^r  not  my  pride. 
Yonrmien,  'tis  true,  is  wrinkled,  hard,  and  sour; 
Your  words  are  harsh  and  stem ;  and  sterner  still 
Your  purposes  to  me.    Yet  I  forgive 
Whateyer  you  have  done,  or  mean  to  do. 
Beneath  some  haleful  planet  horn,  Tve  found. 
In  all  this  world,  no  friend  with  fostering  hand 
To  lead  me  on  to  science,  which  I  love 
Beyond  all  else  the  world  could  give ;  yet  still 
Your  rigour  I  forgive ;  ye  are  not  yet  my  foes ; 
Hy  own  untutored  will's  my  only  curse. 
We  grasp  asphaltic  apples ;  hlooming  poison  I 
We  love  what  we  should  hate ;  how  kind,  ye  Fates, 
To  thwart  our  wishes  1    0  you*re  kind  to  scourge  I 
And  flay  us  to  the  bone  to  make  us  feel  I — 

Thus  deeply  he  enters  into  his  own  feelings,  and  ab- 
jures his  errors,  as  he  paints  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
soul  while  falling  into  the  grave  opening  at  his  feet. 

The  town  was  once  amused  almost  every  morning  by 
a  series  of  humorous  or  burlesque  poems  by  a  writer 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Matthew  JBramble — ^he  was 
at  that  very  moment  one  of  the  most  moving  spectacles 
of  human  melancholy  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

It  was  one  evening  I  saw  a  tall,  famished,  melancholy 
man  enter  a  bookseller's  shop,  his  hat  flapped  over  his 
eyes,  and  his  whole  frame  evidently,  feeble  from  exhaus- 
tion and  utter  misery.  The  bookseller  inquired  how  he 
proceeded  in  his  new  tragedy.  ^^Do  not  talk  to  me 
about  my  tragedy  ?  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  my  trag- 
edy I  have  indeed  more  tragedy  than  I  can  bear  at 
home  r*  was  the  reply,  and  the  voice  &ltered  as  he 
spoke.  This  man  was  Matthew  Bramble,  or  rather — 
McDonald,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Yimonda,  at 
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that  moment  the  writer  of  comic  poetry — ^his  tragedy 
was  indeed  a  domestic  one,  in  which  he  himself  was  the 
greatest  actor  amid  his  disconsolate  family ;  he  shortly 
afterwards  perished.  McDonald  had  walked  from  Scot- 
land with  no  other  fortune  than  the  novel  of  "  The  Inde- 
pendent" in  one  pocket,  and  the  tragedy  of  "  Vimonda" 
in  the  other.  Yet  he  lived  some  time  in  all  the  bloom 
and  flush  of  poetical  confidence.  Yimonda  was  evem 
performed  several  nights,  but  not  with  the  success  the 
romantic  poet,  among  his  native  rocks,  had  conceived  was 
to  crown  his  anxious  labours — ^the  theatre  disappointed 
him — and  afterwards,  to  his  feelings,  all  the  world  1 

Logan  had  the  dispositions  of  a  poetic  spirit,  not  cast 
in  a  common  mould ;  with  fancy  he  combined  learning, 
and  with  eloquence  philosophy. 

His  claims  on  our  sympathy  arise  from  those  circum- 
stances in  his  life  which  open  the  secret  sources  of  the 
calamities  of  authors;  of  those  minds  of  finer  temper, 
who,  having  tamed  the  heat  of  their  youth  by  the 
patient  severity  of  study,  from  causes  not  always  dificult 
to  discover,  find  their  favourite  objects  and  their  fondest 
hopes  barren  and  neglected.  It  is  then  that  the  thought- 
ful melancholy,  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  genius,  absorbs  and  consumes  the  very  faculties  to 
which  it  gave  birth. 

Logan  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  Scotland — and  early  distin- 
guished as  a  poet  by  the  simplicity  and  the  tenderness 
of  his  verses,  yet  the  philosophy  of  history  had  as  deeply 
interested  his  studies.     He  gave  two  courses  of  leo- 
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tores.  I  have  heard  from  his  pupils  their  admiration, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years ;  so  striking  were  those 
lectures  fbr  having  successfully  applied  the  science  of 
moral  philosophy  to  the  history  of  nations.  All  wished 
that  Logan  shoxdd  obtain  the  chair  of  the  Professorship  of 
Universal  History — ^but  from  some  point  of  etiquette  he 
faUed  in  obtaining  that  distinguished  office. 

This  was  his  first  disappointment  in  life,  yet  then  per- 
haps bat  lightly  felt ;  for  the  public  had  approved  of 
his  poemSy  and  a  successful  poet  is  easily  consoled. 
Poetry  to  such  a  gentle  being  seems  a  universal  specific 
for  all  the  evils  of  life ;  it  acts  at  the  moment,  exhaust- 
ing and  destroying  too  often  the  constitution  it  seems  to 
restore. 

He  had  finished  the  tragedy  of  '*  Runnymede  ;**  it  was 
accepted  at  Covent-garden,  but  interdicted  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  from  some  suspicion  that  its  lofty  senti- 
ments contained  allusions  to  the  politics  of  the  day. 
The  Barons-in-arms  who  met  John  were  conceived  to  be 
deeper  politicians  than  the  poet  himself  was  aware  o£ 
This  was  the  second  disappointment  in  the  life  of  this 
man  of  genius. 

The  third  calamity  was  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
tragic  poet  being  also  a  Scotch  clergyman.  Logan  had 
inflicted  a  wound  on  the  Presbytery,  heirs  of  the  genius 
of  old  Prynne,  whose  puritanic  fanaticism  had  never  for- 
given Home  for  his  "  Douglas,"  and  now  groaned  to 
detect  genius  still  lurking  among  them.*    Logan,  it  is 

«  Home  was  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  "  Douglas"  a  dergymaa  in 
the  Scottish  Church ;  the  theatre  was  then  looked  upon  by  the  religious 
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certain,  expressed  bis  contempt  for  them ;  they  their 
hatred  of  him :  folly  and  pride  in  a  poet,  to  beard  Pres- 
byters in  a  land  of  Presbyterians  !  * 

He  gladly  abandoned  them,  retiring  on  a  small 
annuity.  They  had,  however,  hurt  his  temper — ^they 
had  irritated  the  nervous  system  of  a  man  too  suscep- 
tible of  all  impressions,  gentle  or  unkind — ^his  character 
had  all  those  unequal  habitudes  which  genius  contracts 
in  its  boldness  and  its  tremors;  he  was  now  vivacious 
and  indignant,  and  now  fretted  ^A  melancholy.  He 
flew  to  the  metropolis,  occupied  himself  in  literature, 
and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  **  English  Re- 
view.** He  publbhed  "A  Review  of  the  Principal 
Charges  against  Mr.  Hastings.*'  Logan  wrestled  with 
the  genius  of  Burke  and  Sheridan;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ordered  the  publisher  Stockdale  to  be  prosecuted, 
but  the  author  did  not  live  to  rejoice  in  the  victory 
obtained  by  his  genius. 

This  elegant  philosopher  has  impressed  on  all  his 
works  the  seal  of  genius;  and  his  posthumous  com- 
positions became  even  popular;  he  who  had  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  excommunication  by  Presbytery,  left  the 

Sootsmen  with  the  most  perfect  abhorrenoe.  Kany  meanB  were  taken 
to  deter  the  performanoe  of  the  plaj ;  and  aa  they  did  not  auooeed, 
others  were  tried  to  annoy  the  author,  until  their  peraeTering  efforts 
induced  him  to  withdraw  himself  entirely  from  the  clerical  profes* 
sion. — Ka 

*  The  objection  to  his  tragedy  was  made  chiefly  by  his  parishioners 
at  South  Leith,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  their  minister  being  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  theatre.  He  therefore  resigned  his  ap* 
pointmenti  and  settled  in  London,  which  he  never  afterwards  aban* 
donedi  dying  there  in  1788.— Bo. 
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world  after  his  death  two  volumes  of  sermons,  which 
breathe  all  that  piety,  morality,  and  eloquence  admire. 
His  unrevised  lectures,  published  under  the  name  of 
a  person,  one  Rutherford,  who  had  purchased  the  MS., 
were  given  to  the  world  in  "A  View  of  Ancient  His- 
tory.*' But  one  highly-finished  composition  he  had 
himself  published ;  it  is  a  philosophical  review  of 
Despotism:  had  the  name  of  Gibbon  been  affixed  to 
the  title-page,  its  authenticity  had  not  been  suspected.* 

From  one  of  his  executors,  Mr.  Donald  Grant,  who 
wrote  the  life  prefixed  to  his  poems,  I  heard  of  the  state 
of  his  numerous  MSS. ;  the  scattered,  yet  warm  embers 
of  the  unhappy  bard.  Several  tragedies,  and  one  on 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  abounding  with  all  that  domestic 
tenderness  and  poetic  sensibility  which  formed  the  soft 
and  natural  feature  of  hb  muse;  these,  with  minor 
poems,  thirty  lectures  on  the  Roman  History,  and  por- 
tions of  a  periodical  paper,  were  the  wrecks  of  genius  I 
He  resided  here,  little  known  out  of  a  very  private 
circle,  and  perished  in  his  fortieth  year,  not  of  penury, 
but  of  a  broken  heart  Such  noble  and  well-founded 
expectations  of  fortune  and  fame,  all  the  plans  of  literary 
ambition  overturned :  his  genius,  with  all  its  delicacy, 
its  spirit,  and  its  elegance,  became  a  prey  to  that 
melancholy  which  constituted  so  large  a  portion  of  it. 


*  This  admirable  little  work  is  entitled  "A  Dissertatiou  on  the 
Qovemments,  Manners,  and  Spirit  of  Asia;  Murray^  11S1J*  It  is 
anonjmoiis ;  bat  the  publisher  informed  me  it  was  written  hj  Logan. 
His  "* Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  History'*  are  valuable.  His 
**  Sermons  **  hare  been  republished. 
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Logan,  in  his  ^*  Ode  to  a  Man  of  Letters,''  had  formed 
this  lofty  conception  of  a  great  author: — 

Won  fh>m  negleoted  wastes  of  time^ 
Apollo  bails  his  fairest  dime, 

The  proYinces  of  mind ; 
An  EgTpt  with  eternal  towers;* 
See  Montesquieu  redeem  the  hours 

From  Louis  to  mankind. 

No  tame  remission  genius  knowS| 
No  interval  of  dark  repose, 

To  quench  the  ethereal  flame; 
From  Thebes  to  Troy,  the  victor  hies, 
And  Homer  with  his  hero  vies, 

In  varied  paths  to  Fame. 

Our  children  will  long  repeat  his  '^Ode  to  the 
Cuckoo,''  one  of  the  most  lovely  poems  in  our  language; 
magical  stanzas  of  picture,  melody,  and  sentiment."f 

These  authors  were  undoubtedly  men  of  finer  feelings, 
who  all  perished  immaturely,  victims  in  the  higher 
department  of  literature !  But  this  article  would  not 
be  complete  without  furnishing  the  reader  with  a  picture 
of  the  fate  of  one  who,  with  a  pertinacity  of  industry 
not  common,  having  undergone  regular  studies,  not 
very  injudiciously  deemed  that  the  life  of  a  man  of 
letters  coxdd  provide  for  the  simple  wants  of  a  philoso- 
pher. 

*  The  finest  provinces  of  Egypt  gained  firom  a  negleoted  waste. 

f  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  deprive  Logan  of  the  authorship 
of  this  poem.  He  bad  edited  (very  badly)  the  poems  of  a  deceased 
fViend,  Michael  Bruce ;  and  the  friends  of  the  latter  daimed  this  poem 
as  one  of  them.  In  the  words  of  one  who  has  examined  the  evidenoe 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  **hi8  claim  is  not  only  supported  by  internal 
evidence,  but  the  charge  was  never  advanced  against  him  while  he 
was  alive  to  repel  it." — Bd.  * 
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This  man  was  the  late  Robert  Heron,  who,  in  the 
following  letter,  transcribed  firom  the  original,  stated 
bis  history  to  tho  Literary  Fond.  It  was  written  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  bodily  suffering  and  mental  agony 
in  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  hurried  for  debt. 
At  such  a  moment  he  found  eloquence  in  a  narrative, 
pathetic  from  its  simplicity,  and  valuable  for  its  genuine 
ness,  as  giving  the  results  of  a  life  of  literary  industry, 
productive  of  great  infelicity  and  disgrace ;  one  would 
imagine  that  the  author  had  been  a  criminal  rather  than 
a  man  of  letters. 

^  The  Ccue  of  a  Man  of  Letters^  of  regular  ediu^ion^ 
living  by  honest  literary  induehy. 

**  Ever  since  I  was  eleven  years  of  age  I  have  mingled 
with  my  studies  the  labour  of  teaching  or  of  writing,  to 
support  and  educate  myself 

"  During  about  twenty  years,  while  I  was  in  constant 
or  occasional  attendance  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, I  taught  and  assisted  young  persons,  at  all 
periods,  in  the  course  of  education ;  from  the  Alphabet 
to  the  highest  branches  of  Science  and  Literature. 

"I  read  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature, 
the  Law  of  Nations;  the  Jewish,  the  Grecian,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Canon  Law ;  and  then  on  the  Feudal 
Law ;  and  on  the  several  forms  of  Municipal  Jurispru- 
dence established  in  Modem  Europe.  I  printed  a 
Syllabus  of  these  Lectures,  which  was  approved.  They 
were  intended  as  introductory  to  the  professional  study 
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of  Law,  and  to  assist  gentlemen  who  did  not  stady  it 
professionallj,  in  the  understanding  of  History. 

"I  translated  'Fourcroy's  Chemistry*  twice,  from 
both  the  second  and  the  third  editions  of  the  original ; 
*Fourcroy'8  Philosophy  of  Chemistry;'  *Savary*8 
Trayels  in  Ghreece;*  'Domourier's  Letters;'  'Gessner's 
Idylls'  in  part;  an  abstract  of  'Zimmerman  on  Soli- 
tude,' and  a  great  diversity  of  smaller  pieces. 

**I  wrote  a  *  Journey  through  the  Western  Parts  of 
Scotland,'  which  has  passed  through  two  editions;  a 
*  History  of  Scotland,'  in  six  volumes  8vo;  a  'Topo- 
graphical Account  of  Scotland,'  which  has  been  several 
times  reprinted;  a  number  of  communications  in  the 
'Edinburgh  Magazine;'  many  Prefaces  and  Critiques;  a 
'Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Bums  the  Poet,'  which  sug- 
gested and  promoted  the  subscription  for  his  family — 
has  been  many  times  reprinted,  and  formed  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Currie's  Life  of  him,  as  I  learned  by  a  letter  from 
the  doctor  to  one  of  his  friends;  a  variety  of  Jeust 
d^EeprU  in  verse  and  prose ;  and  many  abridgments  of 
large  works. 

"Li  the  beginning  of  1799  I  was  encouraged  to  come 
to  London.  Here  I  have  written  a  great  multiplicity 
of  articles  in  almost  every  branch  of  science  and  litera- 
ture ;  my  education  at  Edinburgh  having  comprehended 
them  alL  The  'London  Review,'  the  'Agricultural 
Magaane,'  the  ' Anti- Jacobin  Review,'  the  'Monthly 
Magazine,'  the  '  Universal  Magazine,'  the  '  Public  Char- 
acters,' the  'Annual  Necrology,'  with  several  other 
periodical  works,  contain  many  of  my  communications 
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In  such  of  those  pablicatioDS  as  have  been  reyiewed, 
I  can  show  that  my  anonymous  pieces  have  been  dis- 
tinguished with  very  high  praise.  I  have  written 
also  a  short  system  of  Chemistry,  in  one  volume  8vo ; 
and  I  published  a  few  weeks  since  a  small  work  called 
*  Comforts  of  Life,'*  of  which  the  first  edition  was  sold 
in  one  week,  and  the  second  edition  is  now  in  rapid  sale. 

**  In  the  Newspapers — the  Oracle^  the  Porcupine  when 
it  existed,  the  General  JEhening  Post^  the  Morning  Post^ 
the  British  PresSy  the  Covrier^  <fcc.,  I  have  published 
many  Reports  of  Debates  in  Parliament,  and,  I  believe, 
a  greater  variety  of  light  fugitive  pieces  than  I  know  to 
have  been  written  by  any  one  other  person. 

"  I  have  written  also  a  variety  of  compositions  in  the 
Latin  and  the  French  languages,  in  favour  of  which  I 
have  been  honoured  with  the  testimonies  of  liberal 
approbation. 

"I  have  invariably  written  to  serve  the  cause  of 
religion,  morality,  pious  christian  education,  and  good 
order,  in  the  most  direct  manner.  I  have  considered 
what  I  have  written  as  mere  trifles;  and  have  inces- 
santly studied  to  qualify  myself  for  something  better. 
I  can  prove  that  I  have,  Jbr  many  years,  read  and 
written,  one  day  with  another,  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  As  a  human  being,  I  have  not  been  free 
from  follies  and  errors.    But  the  tenor  of  my  life  has 


•  "  The  Comforts  of  life  "  were  written  in  prison ;  "  The  Miseries  " 
(by  Jas.  Beresford)  necessarily  in  a  drawing-room.  The  works  of 
anthers  are  often  in  contrast  with  themselyes ;  melancholy  authors  are 
the  most  Jocular,  and  the  most  humorous  the  most  melancholy 
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been  temperate,  laborious,  humble,  quiet,  and,  to  the 
rtmost  of  my  power,  beneficent.  I  can  prove  the 
general  tenor  of  my  writings  to  have  beenr  candid,  and 
ever  adapted  to  exhibit  the  most  favourable  views  of 
the  abilities,  dispositions,  and  exertions  of  others. 

''For  these  last  ten  months  I  have  been  brought  to 
the  very  extremity  of  bodily  and  pecuniary  distress. 

''  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  perishing  in  a  gaoL 

'*92,  Ohaaieery-hM,  !».  2,  1807. 

"  (In  confinement).** 

The  physicians  reported  that  Robert  Heron's  health 
was  such  "as  rendered  him  totally  incapable  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was 
involved,  by  the  indiscreet  exertion  of  his  mindj  in 
protrmeted  and  incessant  literary  lahofurs^'* 

About  three  moDths  after.  Heron  sunk  under  a  fever, 
and  perished  amid  the  walls  of  Newgata  We  are  dis- 
gusted with  this  horrid  state  of  pauperism;  we  are 
indignant  at  beholding  an  author,  not  a  contemptible 
one,  in  this  last  stage  of  human  wretchedness  I  after 
early  and  late  studies — ^after  having  read  and  written 
from  twelve  to  sixt^n  hours  a  day !  O,  ye  populace 
of  scribblers  1  before  ye  are  driven  to  a  garret,  and  your 
eyes  are  filled  with  constant  tears,  pause — ^recollect  that 
few  of  you  possess  the  learning  or  the  abilities  of  Heron. 

The  fate  of  Heron  is  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  authors 
by  profession  in  the  present  day — of  men  of  some  literary 
talent,  who  can  never  extricate  themselves  from  a  de- 
grading state  of  poverty. 
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fTpHIS  is  one  of  the  groans  of  old  Burton  oyer  his 
-*-  laborious  work,  wlien  he  is  anticipating  the  recep- 
tion it  is  like  to  meet  with,  and  personates  his  objectors. 
He  says : — 

"This  is  a  thinge  of  meere  industrie — ^a  collection 
without  wit  or  invention — a  very  toy  I  So  men  are 
valued ! — ^their  labours  vilified  by  fellowes  of  no  worth 
themselves,  as  things  of  nought ;  who  could  not  have 
done  as  much.'* 

There  is,  indeed,  a  class  of  authors  who  are  liable  to 
forfeit  all  claims  to  genius,  whatever  their  genius  may 
be — ^these  are  the  laborious  writers  of  voluminous  works  j 
but  they  are  &rther  subject  to  heavier  grievances — ^to 
be  undervalued  or  neglected  by  the  apathy  or  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  public. 

Industry  is  often  conceived  to  betray  the  absence  of 
intellectual  exertion,  and  the  magnitude  of  a  work  is 
imagined  necessarily  to  shut  out  all  genius.  Yet  a 
laborious  work  has  often  had  an  original  growth  and 
raciness  in  it,  requiring  a  genius  whose  peculiar  feeling, 
like  invisible  vitality,  is  spread  through  the  mighty 
body.  Feeble  imitations  of  such  laborious  works  have 
proved  the  master's  mind  that  is  in  the  original  There 
is  a  talent  in  industry  which  every  industrious  man 
does  not  possess ;  and  even  taste  and  imagination  may 
lead  to  the  deepest  studies  of  antiquities,  as  well  as  mere 
uudisoeming  curiosity  and  plodding  dulness. 
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But  there  are  other  more  striking  characteristics  of 
intellectual  feeling  in  authors  of  this  class.  The  forti- 
tude of  mind  which  enables  them  to  complete  labours 
of  which,  in  many  instances,  they  are  conscious  that  the 
real  value  will  only  be  appreciated  by  dispassionate 
posterity,  themselves  rarely  living  to  witness  the  fame 
of  their  own  work  established,  while  they  endure  the 
captiousness  of  malicious  cavillers.  It  is  said  that  the 
Optics  of  Newton  had  no  character  or  credit  here  till 
noticed  in  France.  It  would  not  be  the  only  instance 
of  an  author  writing  above  his  own  age,  and  anticipating 
its  more  advanced  genius.  How  many  works  of  erudi- 
tion might  be  adduced  to  show  their  author^s  disappoint- 
ments 1  Prideaux's  learned  work  of  the  "  Connexion  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,''  and  Shuckford's  similar 
one,  were  both  a  long  while  before  they  could  obtain  a 
publisher,  and  much  longer  before  they  found  readers. 
It  is  said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  burned  the  second  volume 
of  his  History,  from  the  ill  success  the  first  had  met 
with.  Prince's  "  Worthies  of  Devon "  was  so  unfavour- 
ably received  by  the  public,  that  the  laborious  and  pa- 
triotic author  was  so  discouraged  as  not  to  print  the 
second  volume,  which  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  for 
the  press.  Fameworth's  elaborate  Translation,  with  notes 
and  dissertations,  of  MacbiavePs  works,  was  hawked 
about  the  town;  and  the  poor  author  discovered  that 
he  understood  Machiavel  better  than  the  public.  After 
other  labours  of  this  kind,  he  left  his  family  in  distressed 
circumstances.  Observe,  this  excellent  book  now  bears 
a  high  price  !    The  fate  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica," 
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in  its  first  edition,  must  be  noticed :  the  spirit  and  acute* 
ness  of  Campbell,  the  curious  industry  of  Oldys,  and  the 
united  labours  of  very  able  writers,  could  not  secure 
public  favour ;  this  treasure  of  our  literary  history  was 
on  the  point  of  being  suspended,  when  a  poem  by  Gil- 
bert West  drew  the  public  attention  to  that  elaborate 
work,  which,  however,  still  languished,  and  was  hastily 
concluded.  Granger  says  of  his  admirable  work,  in  one 
of  his  letters : — "  On  a  fair  state  of  my  account,  it  would 
appear  that  my  labours  in  the  improvement  of  my  work 
do  not  amount  to  half  the  pay  of  a  scavenger!'*'*  He 
received  only  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  times  of 
Charles  L,  and  the  rest  to  depend  on  public  favour  for 
the  continuation.  The  sale  was  sluggish ;  even  Walpole 
seemed  doubtful  of  its  success,  though  he  probably  se- 
cretly envied  the  skill  of  our  portrait-painter.  It  was 
too  philosophical  for  the  mere  collector,  and  it  took  near 
ten  years  before  it  reached  the  hands  of  philosophers; 
the  author  derived  little  profit,  and  never  lived  to  see 
its  popularity  established!  We  have  had  many  highly 
valuable  works  suspended  for  their  want  of  public 
patronage,  to  the  utter  disappointment,  and  sometimes 
the  ruin  of  their  authors,  such  are  Oldys's  "British  Li- 
brarian," Morgan's  "  Phoenix  Britannicus,"  Dr.  Berken- 
hout's  "Biographia  Literaria,"  Professor  Martyn*s  and 
Dr.  Lettice's  "  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum :"  all  these 
are^rrt  volumes,  there  are  no  seconds!  They  are  now 
rare,  curious,  and  high  priced  !  Ungrateful  public  ! 
Unhappy  authors  I 
That  noble  enthusiasm  which  so  strongly  characterises 
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genius,  in  productions  whose  originality  is  of  a  less  an^ 
biguous  nature,  has  been  experienced  by  some  of  these 
laborious  authors,  who  hare  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  their  beloved  studies.  The  enthusiasm  of 
literature  has  often  been  that  of  heroism,  and  many  have 
not  shrunk  from  the  forlorn  hope. 

Bushworth  and  Rymer,  to  whose  collections  our  his- 
tory stands  so  deeply  indebted,  must  have  strongly  felt 
this  literary  ardour,  for  they  passed  their  lives  in  form- 
ing them ;  till  Rymer,  in  the  utmost  distress,  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  books  and  his  fifty  volumes  of  MS.  which  he 
could  not  get  printed ;  and  Rush  worth  died  in  the  King's 
Bench  of  a  broken  heart.  Many  of  his  papers  still  re- 
main unpublished.  His  ruling  passion  was  amassing 
state  matters,  and  he  voluntarily  neglected  great  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  a  large  fortune  for  this  entire  devo- 
tion of  his  life.  The  same  fate  has  awaited  the  similar 
labours  of  many  authors  to  whom  the  history  of  our 
country  lies  under  deep  obligations.  Arthur  Collins, 
the  historiographer  of  our  Peerage,  and  the  curious  col- 
lector of  the  valuable  "Sydney  Papers,"  and  other 
collections,  passed  his  life^n  rescuing  these  works  of 
antiquity,  in  giving  authenticity  to  our  history,  or  con- 
tributing fresh  materials  to  it ;  but  his  midnight  vigils 
were  cheered  by  no  patronage,  nor  his  labours  valued, 
till  the  eye  that  pored  on  the  mutilated  MS.  was  for 
ever  closed.  Of  all  those  curious  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
Btrutt,  which  are  now  bearing  such  high  prices,  all  were 
produced  by  extensive  reading,  and  illustrated  by  his 
own  drawings,  from  the  manuscripts  of  different  epochs 
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in  OUT' history.  What  was  the  result  to  that  ingenious 
artist  and  author,  who,  nnder  the  plain  simplicity  of  an 
antiquary,  concealed  a  fine  poetical  mind,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm for  his  beloved  pursuits  to  which  only  we  are 
indebted  for  them?  Strutt,  living  in  the  greatest  ob- 
scurity, and  Yohmtarily  samficing  all  the  ordinary  views 
of  life,  and  the  trade  of  his  bi^riuy  solely  attached  to 
national  antiquities,  and  charmed  by  calling  them  into  a 
fresh  existence  under  his  pencil,  I  have  witnessed  at  the 
British  Museum,  forgetting  for  whole  days  his  miseries, 
in  sedulous  research  and  delightful  labour;  at  times 
even  doubtful  whether  he  could  get  his  works  printed ; 
for  some  of  which  he  was  not  regaled  even  with  the 
Roman  supper  of  ^'  a  radish  and  an  eggJ*^  How  he  left 
his  domestic  affairs,  his  son  can  tell;  how  his  works 
have  tripled  their  value,  the  booksellers.  In  writing  on 
the  calamities  attending  the  love  of  literary  labour,  Mr. 
John  Nichols,  the  modest  annalist  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  friend  of  half  the  departed 
genius  of  our  country,  cannot  but  occur  to  me.  He 
Eealously  published  more  than  fifty  works,  illustrating 
the  literature  and  the  antiquities  of  the  country;  labours 
not  given  to  the  world  without  great  sacrifices.  Bishop 
Hurd,  with  friendly  solicitude,  writes  to  Mr.  Nicholson 
some  of  his  own  publications,  "  While  you  are  enrich- 
ing the  Antiquarian  world"  (and,  by  the  Life  of  Bowyer, 
may  be  added  the  Literary),  "  I  hope  you  do  not  forget 
yourself  The  profesHan  of  an  atUhor^  I  knoto  from 
taqi>eriencey  is  not  a  litcrative  one,  I  only  mention  this 
iMoanae  I  see  a  large  catalogue  of  your  publications.'' 
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At  another  time  the  Bishop  writes,  **Tou  are  very 
good  to  excuse  my  freedom  with  you;  but,  as  times  go, 
almost  any  trade  is  better  than  that  of  an  author,^'  &c 
On  these  notes  Mr.  Nichols  confesses,  *^  I  have  had  some 
occasion  to  regret  that  I  did  not  attend  to  the  judicious 
suggestions."  We  owe  to  the  late  Thomas  Davjes,  the 
author  of  "Garrick's  Life,"  and  other  literary  works, 
beautiful  editions  of  some  of  our  elder  poets,  which  are 
now  eagerly  sought  after,  yet,  though  all  his  publica- 
tions were  of  the  best  kinds,  and  are  now  of  increasing 
value,  the  taste  of  Tom  Davies  twice  ended  in  bank- 
ruptcy. It  is  to  be  lamented  for  the  cause  of  literature, 
that  even  a  bookseller  may  have  too  refined  a  taste  for 
his  trade ;  it  must  always  be  his  interest  to  float  on  the 
current  of  public  taste,  whatever  that  may  be ;  should 
he  have  an  ambition  to  create  it,  he  will  be  anticipating 
a  more  cultivated  curiosity  by  half  a  century ;  thus  the 
business  of  a  bookseller  rarely  accords  with  the  design 
of  a^Tancing  our  literature. 

The  works  of  literature,  it  is  then  but  too  evident,  re- 
ceive no  equivalent ;  let  this  be  recollected  by  him  who 
would  draw  his  existence  from  them.  A  young  writer 
often  resembles  that  imaginary  author  whom  Johnson, 
in  a  humorous  letter  in  "  The  Idler"  (No.  56),  represents 
as  having  composed  a  work  "  of  universal  curiosity,  com- 
puted that  it  would  call  for  many  editions  of  his  book, 
and  that  in  five  years  he  should  gain  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  by  the  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies."  There 
are,  indeed,  some  who  have  been  dazzled  by  the  good 
fortune  of  Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  Hume ;  we  are  to  con- 
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nder  these  favourites,  not  merely  as  authors,  but  as 
possessmg,  by  their  situation  in  life,  a  certain  indepen- 
dence which  preserved  them  from  the  vexations  of  the 
authors  I  have  noticed.  Observe,  however,  that  the  un- 
common sum  Gibbon  received  for  copyright,  though  it 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  philosopher  himself,  was 
for  the  continued  labour  of  a  whoU  Ufe^  and  probably  the 
library  he  had  purchased  for  his  work  equalled  at  least 
in  cost  the  produce  of  his  pen  ;  the  tools  cost  the  work- 
man as  much  as  he  obtained  for  his  work.  Six  thousand 
pounds  gained  on  these  terms  will  keep  an  author 
indigent. 

Many  great  labours  have  been  designed  by  their  au- 
thors even  to  be  posthumous,  prompted  only  by  their 
love  of  study  and  a  patriotic  zeaL  Bishop  Eennett's 
stupendous  '^  Regbter  and  Chronicle,^^  volume  L,  is  one 
of  those  astonishing  labours  which  could  only  have  been 
produced  by  the  pleasure  of  study  urged  by  the  strong 
love  of  posterity.  ♦    It  is  a  diary  in  which  the  bishop, 

*  Kennett  wms  characterised  throughout  life  by  a  strong  party  feel- 
ing; which  be  took  care  to  display  on  every  occasion.  He  was  bom  at 
Dover  in  1660,  and  his  first  publicationf  at  the  age  of  twenty,  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Whig  party ;  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a 
Student  at  Oxford  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  concerning  the  approach- 
ing parliament.  He  scarcely  ever  published  a  sermon  without  so  far 
mixing  party  matters  in  it  as  to  obtain  replies  and  rejoinders;  the 
rector  of  Whitechapel  em^doyed  an  artist  to  place  his  head  on  Judas's 
shoulders  in  the  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  done  for  that  church,  and 
to  make  the  flgore  onmiatakeable,  placed  the  patch  on  the  forehead 
whidi  SJennett  wore,  to  conceal  a  scar  he  got  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun. 
His  diligence  and  application  tlirough  life  was  extraordinary.  He  as- 
iiated  Anthony  Wood  in  collecting  materials  for  his  '*  Athenss  Oxoni- 
•nd,  like  Oldys,  was  oontinnaUy  employed  in  noting  books. 
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one  of  our  most  studious  and  active  authors,  has  recorded 
every  matter  of  feet, "  delivered  in  the  words  of  the  most 
authentic  books,  papers,  and  records.^'  The  design  was 
to  preserve  our  literary  history  from  the  Restoration. 
This  silent  labour  he  had  been  pursuing  all  hb  life,  and 
published  the  first  volume  in  his  sixty-eighth  year^  the 
very  year  he  died.  But  he  was  so  sensible  of  the  coy* 
ness  of  the  public  taste  for  what  he  calls,  in  a  letter  to 
a  literary  friend,  "  a  tedious  heavy  book,"  that  he  gave 
it  away  to  the  publisher.  "  The  volume,  too  large,  brings 
me  no  profit.  In  good  truth,  the  scheme  was  laid  for 
conscience^  sake,  to  restore  a  good  old  principle  that 
history  should  be  purely  matter  of  fact,  that  every  reader, 
by  examining  and  comparing*  may  make  out  a  history 
by  his  own  judgment  I  have  collections  transcribed  for 
another  volume,  if  the  bookseller  will  run  the  hazard 
of  printing.**  This  volume  has  never  appeared,  and  the 
bookseller  probably  lost  a  considerable  sum  by  the  one 
published,  which  valuable  volume  is  now  procured  with 
difficulty.  ♦ 

These  laborious  authors  have  commenced  their  literary 
life  with  a  glowing  ardour,  though  the  feelings  of  genius 
have  been  obstructed  by  those  numerous  causes  which 
occur  too  frequently  in  the  life  of  a  literary  man. 

or  in  forming  manusoript  collections  on  varioiis  subjects,  all  of  which 
were  purchased  bj  the  Earl  of  Shelbumei  afterwards  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  and  were  sold  with  the  rest  of  his  manuscripts  to  the  British 
Mnsenm.  He  died  in  1714,  of  a  fever  be  bad  eontraoted  in  a  Journey 
lo  Italj.—ED. 

*  See  Biahop  Kennett*8  Letter  in  Nichols's  **  life  Of  Bow jer,"  vol  i 
p.  3S8. 
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Let  U8  listen  to  Strutt,  whom  we  have  just  noticed, 
and  let  as  learn  what  he  proposed  doing  in  the  first  age 
of  fancy. 

Having  obtained  the  first  gold  medal  ever  given  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  writes  to  his  mother,  and  thus 
thanks  her  and  his  friends  for  their  deep  interest  in  hia 
Buocess : — 

'^  I  will  at  least  strive  to  the  utmost  to  give  my  bene* 
factors  no  reason  to  think  their  pains  thrown  away.  K I 
should  not  be  able  to  abound  in  riches,  yet,  by  God's 
help,  I  will  strive  to  pluck  that  palm  which  the  greatest 
artists  of  foregoing  ages  have  done  before  me ;  I  totll 
strive  to  leave  my  name  behind  me  in  the  worlds  if  not  in 
the  aplendour  that  same  have^  at  least  with  some  marks  o/ 
assiduity  and  study;  which,  I  can  assure  you,  shall  never 
be  wanting  in  me.  Who  can  bear  to  hear  the  names  of 
Raphael,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  &c.,  the  most  famous  - 
of  the  Italian  masters,  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and 
not  wish  to  be  like  them  ?  And  to  be  like  them,  we 
must  study  as  they  have  done,  take  such  pains,  and 
labour  continually  like  them;  the  which  shall  not  be 
wanting  on  my  side,  I  dare  affirm ;  so  that,  should  I  not 
succeed,  I  may  rest  contented,  and  say  I  have  done  my 
utmost.  God  has  blessed  me  with  a  mind  to  undertake. 
You,  dear  madam,  will  excuse  my  vanity ;  you  know  me, 
from  my  childish  days,  to  have  been  a  vain  boy,  always 
desirous  to  execute  something  to  gain  me  praises  from 
every  one ;  always  scheming  and  imitating  whatever  I 
saw  done  by  anybody." 

And  when  Strutt  settled  in  the  metropolis,  and  studied 
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at  the  British  Musenm,  amid  all  the  stores  of  knowledge 
and  art,  his  imagination  delighted  to  expatiate  in  its 
future  prospects.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  has  thus 
chronicled  his  feelings : 

**I  would  not  only  be  a  great  antiquary,  but  a  refined 
thinker ;  I  would  not  only  discover  antiquities,  but 
would,  by  explaining  their  use,  render  them  useful 
Such  vast  ftmds  of  knowledge  lie  hid  in  the  antiquated 
remains  of  the  earlier  ages ;  these  I  would  bring  forth, 
and  set  in  their  true  light." 

Poor  Strutt,  at  the  close  of  life,  was  returning  to  his 
own  first  and  natural  energies,  in  producing  a  work  of 
the  imagination.  He  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
one,  and  the  early  parts  which  he  had  finished  bear  the 
stamp  of  genius;  it  is  entitled  '^ Queenhoo-hall,  a  Ro- 
mance of  ancient  times,"  full  of  the  picturesque  manners, 
and  costume,  and  characters  of  the  age,  in  which  he  was 
so  conversant ;  with  many  lyrical  pieces,  which  often  are 
full  of  poetic  feeling — ^but  he  was  called  off  from  the 
work  to  prepare  a  more  laborious  one.  "  Queenhoo-hall  *' 
remained  a  heap  of  fragments  at  his  death ;  except  the 
first  volume,  and  was  filled  up  by  a  stranger  hand.  The 
stranger  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  "Queenhoo-hall" 
was  the  origin  of  that  glorious  series  of  romances 
where  antiquarianism  has  taken  the  shape  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Writing  on  the  calamities  attached  to  literature,  I 
must  notice  one  of  a  more  recondite  nature,  yet  perhaps 
few  literary  agonies  are  more  keenly  felt.  I  would  not 
excite  an  undue  sympathy  for  a  class  of  writers  who  are 
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nfloally  considered  as  drudges;  bat  the  present  case 
claims  oar  sympathy. 

There  are  men  of  letters,  who,  early  in  life,  have 
formed  some  favourite  plan  of  literary  laboar,  which 
they  have  anremittingly  pursued,  till,  sometimes  near 
the  close  of  life,  they  either  discover  their  inability 
to  terminate  it,  or  begin  to  depreciate  their  own  con- 
stant labour.  The  literary  architect  has  grown  gray 
over  his  edifice ;  and,  as  if  the  black  wand  of  enchantment 
had  waved  over  it,  the  colonnades  become  interminable, 
the  pillars  seem  to  want  a  foundation,  and  all  the  rich 
materiab  he  had  collected  together,  lie  before  him  in 
all  the  disorder  of  ruins.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
reward  of  literary  labour,  like  the  consolations  of  virtue, 
must  be  drawn  with  all  their  sweetness  from  itself;  or, 
that  if  the  author  be  incompetent,  he  must  pay  the  price 
of  his  incapacity.  This  may  be  Stoicism,  but  it  is  not 
humanity.  The  truth  is,  there  is  always  a  latent  love  of 
fame,  that  prompts  to  this  strong  devotion  of  labour; 
and  he  who  has  given  a  long  life  to  that  which  he  has  so 
much  desired,  and  can  never  enjoy,  might  well  be  ex- 
cused receiving  our  insults,  if  he  cannot  extort  our  pity. 

A  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  fate  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Cole  ;♦  he  was  the  college  firiend  of  Wal- 

*  The  best  aooonntof  the  Rey.  Wm.  Cole  is  to  be  found  hi  Nicholses 
"  Literary  Aneodotea  of  the  Eighteenth  Oentury,"  vol  L  His  life  was 
eventless,  and  passed  in  studious  drud.fl^erj.  He  had  all  that  power 
of  continuous  application  which  will  readitj  form  immense  manuscript 
ooDectioQS.  In  this  way  his  life  was  passed,  occasionally  aiding  IVom 
•his  enormous  stores  the  labours  of  others.  He  was  an  early  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  Horace  Walpde^s  and  they  visited  France  to- 
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pole,  Mason,  and  Gray ;  a  striking  proof  how  dissimilar 
habits  and  opposite  tastes  and  feelings  can  associate  in 
literary  friendship ;  for  Cole,  indeed,  the  public  had  in- 
formed him  that  his  friends  were  poets  and  men  of  wit ; 
and  for  them,  Cole's  patient  and  curious  turn  was  useful, 
and,  by  its  extravagant  trifling,  must  have  been  very 
amusing.  lie  had  a  gossip's  ear,  and  a  tatler's  pen — 
and,  among  better  things,  wrote  down  every  grain  of 
literary  scandal  his  insatiable  and  minute  curiosity  could 
lick  up;  as  patient  and  voracious  as  an  ant-eater,  he 
stretched  out  his  tongue  till  it  was  covered  by  the  tiny 
creatures,  and  drew  them  all  in  at  one  digestion.  All 
these  tales  were  registered  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  as 
the  reporter  received  them;  but,  being  but  tales,  the 
exactness  of  his  truth  made  them  still  more  dangerous 
lies,  by  being  perpetuated ;  in  his  reflections  he  spared 
neither  friend  nor  foe ;  yet,  still  anxious  after  truth,  and 

gether  in  1766.  Browne  Willis,  the  antiquarj,  gave  him  the  rectoiy 
of  Blecheley,  in  Buckioghamshire,  and  he  was  afterwards  presented  to 
the  yicarage  of  Bumham,  near  Eton.  Ho  died  in  1782,  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age,  having  chiefly  employed  a  long  life  in  noting  on  all 
subjects,  until  his  manuscripts  became  a  small  library  of  themsebres, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum,  with  an  order  that  they 
should  not  be  opened  for  twenty  years.  They  are  correctly  character- 
ised by  Nichols:  he  says,  "many  of  the  volumes  exhibit  striking 
traits  of  Mr.  CoIe*s  own  character ;  and  a  man  of  sufBcient  leisure 
might  pick  out  of  them  abundance  of  curious  matter."  He  left  a  diary 
behind  him  which  for  puerility  could  not  be  exceeded,  and  c^  which 
Nichols  g^ves  several  ridiculous  specimens.  If  his  parrot  died,  or  his 
man-servant  was  bled;  if  he  sent  a  loin  of  pork  to  a  fHend,  and  got  a 
quarter  of  lamb  in  return;  '^ drank  coffee  with  Mrs.  Willis,''  or  "  sent 
two  French  wigs  to  a  London  barber,"  all  is  faithfully  recorded.  It 
is  a  true  picture  of  a  lover  of  labour,  whose  constant  energy  must  bf 
employed,  and  will  write  even  if  the  labour  be  worthless. — Ed, 
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usually  telling  lies,  it  is  very  amusing  to  observe,  that, 
as  he  proceeds,  he  very  laudably  contradicts,  or  explains 
away  in  subsequent  memoranda  what  he  had  before 
registered.  Walpole,  in  a  correspondence  of  forty  years, 
he  was  perpetually  flattering,  though  he  must  imper- 
fectly have  relished  his  fine  taste,  while  he  abliorred 
his  more  liberal  principles^  to  which  sometimes  he  ad- 
dressed a  submissive  remonstrance.  He  has  at  times 
written  a  letter  coolly,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  chron- 
icled his  suppressed  feelings  in  hb  diary,  with  all  the 
flame  and  splutter  of  his  strong  prejudices.  He  was 
expressly  nicknamed  Cardinal  Cole.  These  scandalous 
chronicles,  which  only  show  the  violence  of  his  preju- 
dices, without  the  force  of  genius,  oi  the  acuteness  of 
penetration,  were  ordered  not  to  be  opened  till  twenty 
years  after  his  decease;  he  wished  to  do  as  little  mis- 
chief as  he  could,  but  loved  to  do  some.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  cruel  anxiety  which  prevailed  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  these  inclosures;  it  spoiled  the  digestioqp  of 
several  of  our  literati  who  had  had  the  misfortune  of 
Cole^s  intimate  friendship,  or  enmity.  One  of  these  was 
the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Baker,  the  Cambridge 
Antiquary,  who  prognosticated  all  the  evil  he  among 
others  was  to  endure ;  and,  writhing  in  fancy  under  the 
whip  not  yet  untwisted,  justly  enough  exclaims  in  his 
agony,  '*  The  attempt  to  keep  these  characters  from  the 
public  till  the  subjects  of  them  shall  be  no  more,  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  cruel  and  ungenerous,  since  it  is  pre- 
cluding them  fi'om  vindicating  themselves  from  such 
injurious  aspersions,  as  their  friends,  perhaps  however 
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willing,  may  at  that  distance  of  time  be  incapable  of 
removing."  With  this  author,  Mr.  Masters,  Cole  had 
qaarrelled  so  often,  that  Masters  writes,  '^  I  am  well  ac* 
quainted  with  the  fickleness  of  his  disposition  for  more 
than  forty  years  past." 

When  the  lid  was  removed  from  this  Pandora's  box, 
it  happened  that  some  of  his  intimate  friends  were  alive 
to  perceive  in  what  strange  figares  they  were  exhibited 
by  their  quondam  admirer ! 

Cole,  however,  bequeathed  to  the  nation,  among  his 
unpublished  works,  a  vast  mass  of  antiquities  and  his- 
torical collections,  and  one  valuable  legacy  of  literary 
materials.  When  I  turned  over  the  papers  of  this  liter- 
ary antiquary,  I  found  the  recorded  cries  of  a  literary 
martyr. 

Cole  had  passed  a  long  life  in  the  pertinacious  labour 
of  forming  an  "Athense  Cantabrigienses,"  and  other 
literary  collections — designed  as  a  companion  to  the 
work  of  Anthony  Wood.  These  mighty  labours  exist  in 
more  than  fifty  folio  volumes  in  his  own  writing.  He 
began  these  collections  about  the  year  1745;  in  a  fly- 
leaf of  1777  I  found  the  following  melancholy  state  of 
his  feelings  and  a  literary  confession,  as  forcibly  ex- 
pressed as  it  is  painful  to  read,  when  we  consider  that 
they  are  the  wailings  of  a  most  zealous  votary : 

"In  good  truth,  whoever  undertakes  this  drudgery  of 
an  *  Athene  Cantabrigienses '  must  be  contented  with  no 
prospect  of  credit  and  reputation  to  himsell^  and  with 
the  mortifying  reflection  that  after  all  his  pains  and 
study,  through  life,  he  must  be  looked  upon  in  a  humble 
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light,  and  only  as  a  journeyman  to  Anthony  Wood, 
whose  excellent  book  of  the  same  sort  will  ever  preclude 
any  other,  who  shall  follow  him  in  the  same  track,  from 
all  hopes  of  fame ;  and  will  only  represent  him  as  an  imi- 
tator of  so  original  a  pattern.  For,  at  this  time  of  day, 
all  great  characters,  both  Cantabrigians  and  Oxonians, 
are  already  published  to  the  world,  either  in  his  book,  or 
yarious  others ;  so  that  the  collection,  unless  the  same 
characters  are  reprinted  here,  must  be  made  up  of  second- 
rate  persons,  and  the  refuse  of  authorship. — However,  as 
I  have  begun,  and  made  ao  large  a  progress  in  this  under- 
taking, it  is  decUh  to  think  of  leaving  it  off^  though,  from 
the  former  considerations,  so  little  credit  is  to  be  ex 
pected  from  it." 

Such  were  the  fruits,  and  such  the  agonies,  of  nearly 
half  a  century  of  assiduous  and  zealous  literary  labour  I 
Cole  urges  a  strong  claim  to  be  noticed  among  our  lit 
erary  calamities.  Another  of  his  miseries  was  his  uncer 
tainty  in  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  his  collections: 
and  he  has  put  down  this  naive  memorandum — '^  I  have 
long  wavered  how  to  dispose  of  all  my  MS.  volumes ;  to 
give  them  to  King*8  CoUegCy  would  be  to  throw  them 
into  a  hofnepond ;  and  I  had  as  lieve  do  one  as  the  other ; 
they  are  generally  so  conceited  of  their  Zatin  and  Greek^ 
that  aU  other  studies  are  barbarism.^^  * 

The  dread  of  incompleteness  has  attended  the  life-la- 
bours (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  of  several  other 

^  Cdo's  collection,  ultimately  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British 
MoaeiiiDf  is  comprised  in  93  volumes,  and  is  arranged  among  the  ad« 
ditioBal  manuscripts  there,  of  whidi  it  forms  Nos.  5798  to  5887.— Kdw 
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authors  who  hare  never  published  their  works.  Such 
was  the  learned  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  the  Rev.  Thomaf 
Baker,  who  was  first  engi^ed  in  the  same  pursuit  as  Cole, 
and  carried  it  on  to  the  extent  of  about  forty  volumes  in 
folio.  Lloyd  is  described  by  Burnet  as  having  "  many 
volumes  of  materials  upon  all  subjects,  so  that  he  could, 
with  very  little  labour,  write  on  any  of  them,  with  ipore 
life  in  his  imagination,  and  a  truer  judgment,  than  may 
seem  consistent  with  such  a  laborious  course  of  study ; 
but  he  did  not  lay  out  his  learning  with  the  same  dili- 
gence as  he  laid  it  in."  It  is  mortifying  to  learn,  in  the 
words  of  Johnson,  that  '*  he  was  always  hesitating  and 
inquiring,  raising  objections,  and  removing  them,  and 
waiting  for  clearer  light  and  fuller  discovery."  Many 
i>f  the  labours  of  this  learned  bishop  were  at  length  con- 
sumed in  the  kitchen  of  his  descendant.  "  Baker  (says 
Johnson),  after  many  years  passed  in  biography,  left  his 
manuscripts  to  be  buried  in  a  library,  because  that  was 
imperfect  which  could  never  be  perfected."  And  to  com- 
plete the  absurdity,  or  to  heighten  the  calamity  which 
the  want  of  these  useful  labours  makes  every  literary 
man  feel,  half  of  the  collections  of  Baker  sleep  in  their 
dust  in  a  turret  of  the  University ;  while  the  other,  de- 
posited in  our  national  library  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  frequently  used,  are  rendered  imperfect  by  this  un- 
natural divorce. 

I  will  illustrate  the  character  of  a  laborious  author  by 
that  of  Anthony  Wood. 

Wood's  "  AthensB  Oxonienses  "  is  a  history  of  near  a 
thousand  of  our  native  authors ;  he  paints  their  charac- 
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ten,  and  enten  into  the  spirit  of  their  writings.  But  au- 
thors of  this  complexion,  and  works  of  this  nature,  are 
liable  to  be  slighted ;  for  the  £Eistidious  are  petulant,  the 
volatile  inexperienced,  and  those  who  cultivate  a  single 
province  in  literature  are  disposed,  too  often,  to  lay  all 
others  under  a  state  of  interdiction. 

Warburton,  in  a  work  thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  un 
chastised  youth,  and  afterwards  withdrawn  from  public 
inquiry,  has  said  of  the  "Athense  Oxonienses'^ — 

"  Of  all  those  writings  given  us  by  the  learned  Oxford 
antiquary,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  a  disgrace  to  let- 
ters ;  most  of  them  are  so  to  common  sense,  and  some 
even  to  human  nature.  Yet  how  set  out  I  how  tricked  I 
how  adorned  I  how  extolled  1"* 

The  whole  tenor  of  Wood's  life  testifies,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  that  ^^  books  and  AfSS.  formed  his  Elysium,  and 
he  wished  to  be  dead  to  the  world."  This  sovereign 
passion  marked  him  early  in  life,  and  the  image  of  death 
could  not  disturb  it.  When  young,  "  he  walked  mostly 
alone,  was  given  much  to  thinking  and  melancholy.^' 
The  detidoB  of  his  life  were  the  more  liberal  studies  oi 
painting  and  music,  intermixed  with  those  of  antiquity ; 
nor  could  his  family,  who  checked  such  unproductive 
studies,  ever  check  his  love  of  them.  With  what  a  firm 
and  noble  spirit  he  says — 

"  When  he  came  to  fidl  years,  he  perceived  it  was  his 
natural  genie,  and  he  could  not  avoid  them — they  crowded 
on  him — ^he  could  never  give  a  reason  why  he  should  de- 

^  In  his  *'  Oritioal  and  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Oaosea  of 
Prodigiea." 

10 
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light  in  those  studies,  more  than  in  others,  so  prevalent 
was  nature,  mixed  with  a  generosity  of  mind,  and  a  hatred 
to  all  that  was  servile,  sneaking,  or  advantageous  for 
lucre-sake." 

These  are  not  the  roundings  of  a  period,  but  the  pure 
expressions  of  a  man  who  had  all  the  simplicity  of  child- 
hood in  his  feelings.  Could  such  vehement  emotions 
have  been  excited  in  the  unanimated  breast  of  a  clod  of 
literature?  Thus  early  Anthony  Wood  betrayed  the 
characteristics  of  genius;  nor  did  the  literary  passion 
desert  him  in  his  last  moments.  With  his  dying  hands 
he  still  grasped  his  beloved  papers,  and  his  last  mortal 
thoughts  dwelt  on  his  Atlience  Oxonienses,* 

It  is  no  common  occurrence  to  vietf  an  author  speech- 
less in  the  hour  of  death,  yet  fervently  occupied  by  his 
posthumous  fame.  Two  friends  went  into  his  study  to 
sort  that  vast  multitude  of  papers,  notes,  letters — ^his 
more  private  ones  he  had  ordered  not  to  be  opened  for 
seven  years ;  about  two  bushels  full  were  ordered  for  the 
fire,  which  they  had  lighted  for  the  occasion.  "  As  he 
was  expiring,  he  expressed  both  his  knowledge  and  ap- 
probation of  what  was  done  by  throwing  out  his  hands.'* 

Turn  over  his  Herculean  labour ;  do  not  admire  less 
his  fearlessness  of  danger,  than  his  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  truth.  He  wrote  of  his  contemporaries  as  if  he  felt  a 
right  to  judge  of  them,  and  as  if  he  were  living  in  the 

^  Thia,  his  most  valuable  work,  has  been  most  carefbllj  edited,  with 
numerous  additboB  bj  Dr.  Bliss,  and  is  the  great  authority  for  Lives 
of  Oxford  men.  Its  author,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1632,  died  there  is 
1695,  having  deyoted  his  life  strictly  to  study. — Em 
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succeeding  age ;  courtier,  fanatic,  or  papist,  were  much 
alike  to  honest  Anthony ;  for  he  professes  himself  "  such 
an  universal  lover  of  all  mankind,  that  he  wished  there 
might  be  no  cheat  put  upon  readers  and  writers  in  the 
business  of  conunendations.  And  (says  he)  since  every 
one  will  have  a  double  balance,  one  for  his  own  party, 
and  another  f^  his  adversary,  all  he  could  do  is  to  amass 
together  what  every  side  thinks  will  make  best  weight 
for  themselves.    Let  posterity  hold  the  scales.'' 

Anthony  might  have  added,  ^^I  have  held  them." 
This  uninterrupted  activity  of  his  spirits  was  the  action 
of  a  sage,  not  the  bustle  of  one  intent  merely  on  heaping 
up  a  book. 

<*  He  never  wrote  in  post,  with  his  body  and  thoughts 
in  a  hurry,  but  in  a  fixed  abode,  and  with  a  deliberate 
pen.  And  he  never  concealed  an  ungrateful  truth,  nor 
flourished  over  a  weak  plaoe,  but  in  sincerity  of  m6aa> 
ing  and  expression." 

Anthony  Wood  cloistered  an  athletio  mind,  a  hermit 
critic  abstracted  from  the  world,  existing  more  with  pos- 
terity than  amid  his  contemporaries.  TGb  prejudices 
were  the  keeAer  from  the  very  energies  of  the  mind  that 
produced  them ;  but,  as  he  practises  no  deception  on  his 
reader,  we  know  the  causes  of  his  anger  or  his  love. 
And,  as  an  original  thinker  creates  a  style  for  himself,  from 
the  circumstance  of  not  attending  to  style  at  all,  but  to 
feeling,  so  Anthony  Wood's  has  all  the  peculiarity  of  the 
writer.  Critics  of  short  views  have  attempted  to  screen 
it  from  ridicule,  attributing  his  uncouth  style  to  the  age 
he  lived  in.    But  not  one  in  his  own  time  nor  since,  has 
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composed'  in  the  same  style.  The  austerity  and  the 
quickness  of  his  feelings  vigorously  stamped  all  their 
roughness  and  vivacity  on  every  sentence.  He  describes 
his  own  style  as  *^  an  honest,  plain  English  dress,  without 
flourishes  or  affectation  of  style,  as  best  becomes  a  history 
of  truth  and  matters  of  fact.  It  is  the  first  (work)  of  its 
nature  that  has  ever  been  printed  in  our  own,  or  in  any 
other  mother-tongue." 

It  is,  indeed,  an  honest  Montaigne-like  simplicity. 
Acrimonious  and  cynical,  he  is  always  sincere,  and 
never  dull.  Old  Anthony  to  me  is  an  admirable  charac- 
ter-painter, for  anger  and  love  are  often  picturesque. 
And  among  our  literary  historians  he  might  be  compared, 
for  the  effect  he  produces,  to  Albert  Durer,  whose  kind  of 
antique  rudeness  has  a  sharp  outline,  neither  beautiful 
nor  flowing ;  and,  without*  a  genius  for  the  magic  of  light 
and  shade,  he  is  too  close  a  copier  of  Nature  to  affect  us 
by  ideal  forms. 

The  independence  of  his  mind  nerved  his  ample  vol- 
umes, his  fortitude  he  displayed  in  the  contest  with  the 
University  itself,  and  his  firmness  in  censuring  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  head  of  his  own  party.  Could  such  a 
work,  and  such  an  original  manner,  have  proceeded  from 
an  ordinary  intellect  ?  Wit  may  sparkle,  and  sarcasm 
may  bite ;  but  the  cause  of  literature  is  injured  when  the 
industry  of  such  a  mind  is  ranked  with  that  of  "  the  hew- 
ers of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water:"  ponderous  compilers 
of  creeping  commentators.  Such  a  work  as  the  "  AthensB 
Oxonienses  "  involved  in  its  pursuits  some  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  intellect ;  a  voluntary  devotion  of  life,  a 
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sacrifioe  of  personal  enjoyments,  a  noble  design  combui- 
ing  many  views,  some  present  and  some  prescient,  a  clear 
vigorous  spirit  equally  diffused  over  a  vast  surface.-  But 
it  is  the  hard  &te  of  authors  of  this  class  to  be  levelled 
with  their  inferiors  I 

Let  us  exhibit  one  more  picture  of  the  calamities  of  a 
laborious  author,  in  the  character  of  Joshua  Barnes, 
editor  of  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Anacreon,  and  the  wri- 
ter of  a  vast  number  of  miscellaneous  compositions  in 
history  and  poetry.  Besides  the  works  he  published,  he 
left  behind  him  nearly  fifty  unfinished  ones ;  many  were 
epic  poems,  all  intended  to  be  in  twelve  books,  and  some 
had  reached  their  eighth!  His  folio  volume  of  '^The 
History  of  Edward  EX"  is  a  labour  of  valuable  research. 
He  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  Qreek,  Latin,  and  his 
own  language,  and  he  wrote  all  his  days ;  and,  in  a  word, 
having  little  or  nothing  but  his  Greek  professorship,  not 
exceeding  forty  pounds  a  year,  Barnes,  who  had  a  great 
memory,  a  little  imagination,  and  no  judgment,  saw  the 
close  of  a  life,  devoted  to  the  studies  of  humanity,  settle 
around  him  in  gloom  and  despair.  The  great  idol  of  his 
mind  was  the  edition  of  his  Homer,  which  seems  to  have 
completed  his  ruin;  he  was  haunted  all  his  days  with  a 
notion  that  he  was  persecuted  by  envy,  and  much  un- 
dervalued in  the  world;  the  sad  consolation  of  the 
secondary  and  third-rate  authors,  who  often  die  persuad* 
dd  of  the  existence  of  ideal  enemies.  To  be  enabled  to 
imblish  his  Homer  at  an  enormous  charge,  he  wrote  a 
poem,  the  design  of  which  is  to  prove  that  Solomon  was 
the  author  o£  the  Iliad ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  this 
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was  done  to  interest  his  wife,  who  had  some  property,  to 
lend  her  aid  towards  the  publication  of  so  divine  a  work. 
This  happy  pnn  was  applied  for  his  epitaph : — 

Joshua  Babnbs, 
Feliois  memoriso,  judicium  expectans. 

Ben  lie(k 
JoeHUA  Barnbs» 
Of  happy  memory,  awaiting  judgment  1 

The  year  before  he  died  he  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  I  transcribe  from  the 
original  It  is  carious  to  observe  how  the  veteran  and 
unhappy  scribbler,  after  his  vows  of  retirement  from  the 
world  of  letters,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  "  all  human 
learning,''  gently  hints  to  his  patron,  that  he  has  ready 
for  the  press,  a  singular  variety  of  contrasted  works ;  yet 
even  then  he  did  not  venture  to  disclose  one-tenth  part 
of  his  concealed  treasures  I 

"to  the  kael  of  ozfobd. 

**Mt  Hok.  Loed,  Oc^.  16,1711. 

"This,  not  in  any  doubt  of  your  goodness  and  high 
respect  to  learning,  for  I  have  fresh  instances  of  it  every 
day ;  but  because  I  am  prevented  in  my  design  of  wait- 
ing personally  on  you,  being  called  away  by  my  business 
for  Cambridge,  to  read  Greek  lectures  this  term ;  and  my 
circumstances  are  pressing,  being,  through  the  combina- 
tion of  booksellers,  and  the  meaner  arts  of  others,  too 
much  prejudiced  in  the  sale.  I  am  not  neither  sufficiently 
ascertained  whether  my  Homer  and  letters  came  to  youi 
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honour ;  Barely  the  vast  oharges  of  that  edition  has  al- 
most broke  my  courage,  there  being  much  more  trouble 
in  putting  off  the  impresuon,  and  contending  with  a  sub- 
tle and  unkind  world,  than  in  all  the  study  and  manage- 
ment of  the  press. 

"  Others,  my  lord,  are  younger,  and  their  hopes  and 
helps  are  fresher;  I  have  done  as  much  in  the  way  of 
learning  as  any  man  living,  but  have  received  less  en 
couragement  than  any,  having  nothing  but  my  Greek 
professorship,  which  is  but  forty  pounds  per  annum,  that 
I  can  call  my  own,  and  more  than  half  of  that  is  taken 
up  by  my  expenses  of  lodging  and  diet  in  t^me  time  at 
Cambridge. 

^I  was  obliged  to  take  up  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  on  interest  towards  this  last  work,  whereof  I  still 
owe  two  hundred  pounds,  and  two  hundred  more  for  the 
printing ;  the  whole  expense  arising  to  about  one  thou- 
sand  pounds.  I  have  lived  in  the  university  above 
thirty  years,  fellow  of  a  college  now  above  forty  years* 
standing,  and  fifty-eight  years  of  age ;  am  bachelor  oi 
divinity,  and  have  preached  before  kings ;  but  am  now 
your  honour's  suppliant,  and  would  fain  retire  from  the 
study  of  humane  learning,  which  has  been  so  little  bene- 
ficial to  me,  if  I  might  have  a  little  prebend,  or  sufficient 
anchor  to  lay  hold  on;  only  I  have  two  or  three  matters 
ready  for  the  press — an  ecclesiastical  history,  Latin ;  an 
heroic  poem  of  the  Black  Prince,  Latin;  another  of 
Queen  Anne,  English,  finbhed ;  a  treatise  of  Oohimnes, 
Latin;  and  an  accurate  treatise  about  Homer,  Greek, 
Latin«  &a    I  would  &in  be  permitted  the  honour  to 
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make  use  of  your  name  in  some  one,  or  most  of  these, 
and  to  be,  Ac,  "  Joshua  Barnes.- '  * 

He  died  nine  months  afterwards.  Homer  did  not  im- 
proTe  in  sale;  and  the  sweets  of  patronage  were  not 
even  tasted.  This,  then,  is  the  history  of  a  man  of  great 
learning,  of  the  most  pertinacious  industry,  but  some- 
what allied  to  the  fitmily  of  the  ScHbleru 


THE  DESPAm  OF  YOUNG  POETS. 

WHiLTAM  PATTISON  was  a  young  poet  who  per- 
ished in  his  twentieth  year ;  his  character  and  his 
fate  resemble  those  of  Chatterton.  He  was  one  more 
child  of  that  family  of  genius,  whose  passions,  like  the 
torch,  kindle  but  to  eonsimie  themselves. 

The  youth  of  Pattison  was  that  of  a  poet.  Many 
become  irrecoverably  poets  by  local  influence ;  and  Beat- 
tie  could  hardly  have  thrown  hb  "  Minstrel "  into  a 
more  poetical  solitude  than  the  singular  spot  which  was 
haunted  by  our  young  bard.  His  first  misfortune  was 
that  of  having  an  anti-poetical  parent ;  his  next  was  that 
of  having  discovered  a  spot  which  confirmed  his  poetical 
habits,  inspiiing  all  the  melancholy  and  sensibility  he 
loved  to  indulge.  This  spot,  which  in  his  fancy  resem- 
bled some  favourite  description  in  Cowley,  he  called 
"  Cowley's  Walk."  Some  friend,  who  was  himself  no 
common  painter  of  fancy,  has  delineated  the  whole  scenery 
with  minute  touches,  and  a  freshness  of  colouring,  warm 
«  Harldaii  MSa  7523. 
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with  reality.  Such  a  poetical  habitation  becomes  a  part 
of  the  poet  himself  reflecting  his  character,  and  even  de- 
scriptive of  his  manners. 

"On  one  side  of  *  Cowley's  Walk'  is  a  huge  rock, 
grown  over  with  moss  and  ivy  climbing  on  its  sides,  and 
in  some  parts  small  trees  spring  oat  of  the  crevices  of 
the  rock ;  at  the  bottom  are  a  wild  plantation  of  irregular 
trees,  ii^  every  part  looking  aged  and  venerable.  Among 
these  cavities,  one  larger  than  the  rest  was  the  cave  he 
loved  to  sit  in :  arched  like  a  canopy,  its  rustic  borders 
were  edged  with  ivy  hanging  down,  overshadowing  the 
place,  and  hence  he  called  it  (for  poets  must  give  a  name 
to  every  object  they  love)  *  Hederinda,'  bearing  ivy.  At 
the  foot  of  this  grotto  a  stream  of  water  ran  along  the 
walk,  so  that  its  level  path  had  trees  and  water  on  one 
side,  and  a  wild  rough  precipice  on  the  other.  In  winter, 
this  spot  looked  full  of  horror — the  naked  trees,  the  dark 
rock,  and  the  desolate  waste  ;  but  in  the  spring,  the  sing* 
ing  of  the  birds,  the  fragrancy  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  stream,  blended  all  their  enchant- 
ment." 

Here,  in  the.  heat  of  the  day,  he  escaped  into  the 
"  Hederinda,''  and  shared  with  friends  his  rapture  and 
his  solitude;  and  here  through  summer  nights,  in  the 
light  of  the  moon,  he  meditated  and  melodised  his  verses 
by  the  gentle  fall  of  the  waters.  Thus  was  Pattison 
fixed  and  bound  up  in  the  strongest  spell  the  demon  of 
poetry  ever  drew  around  a  susceptible  and  careless 
youth. 

He  was  now  a  decided  poet.    At  Sidney  College,  in 
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Cambridge,  he  was  greatly  loved ;  till,  on  a  quarrel  with 
a  rigid  tutor,  be  rashly  cut  his  name  out  of  the  college 
book,  and  quitted  it  for  ever  in  utter  thoughtlestmess  and 
gaiety,  leaving  his  gown  behind,  as  his  locum  tenens^  to 
make  his  apology,  by  pinning  on  it  a  satirical  fatewelL 

Whoever  gives  himself  the  pains  to  stoop, 
And  take  my  venerable  tatters  up, 
To  his  presuming  inquisition  I, 
In  hoo  FaUisanij  thus  replj: 
*'  Tired  with  the  senseless  jargon  of  the  gown, 
My  master  left  the  college  for  the  town, 
And  sooms  his  precious  minutes  to  regato 
With  wretched  college-wit  and  oollege-ale." 

He  flew  to  the  metropolis  to  take  up  the  trade  of  a 
poet. 

A  translation  of  Ovid's  ^*  Epistles ''  had  engaged  his 
attention  during  two  years ;  his  own  genius  seemed  in- 
exhaustible; and  pleasure  and  fame  were  awaiting  the 
poetical  emigrant.  He  resisted  all  kind  importunities  to 
return  to  college ;  he  could  not  endure  submission,  and 
declares  "his  spirit  cannot  bear  control.**  One  friend 
**  fears  the  innumerable  temptations  to  which  one  of  his 
complexion  is  liable  in  such  a  populous  placa**  Pattison 
was  much  loved ;  he  had  all  the  generous  impetuosity  of 
youthful  genius;  but  he  had  resolved  on  running  the 
perilous  career  of  literary  glory,  and  he  added  one  more 
to  the  countless  thousands  who  perish  in  obscurity. 

His  first  letters  are  written  with  the  same  spirit  that 
distinguishes  Ohatterton's ;  all  he  hopes  he  seems  to  re- 
alise.  He  mixes  among  the  wits,  dates  from  Button's, 
and  drinks  with  Ooncanen  healths  to  college  friends,  till 
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ibey  lose  their  own ;  more  dangerons  Mases  condescend 
to  exhibit  themselres  to  the  yonng  poet  in  the  park ;  and 
be  was  to  be  introduced  to  Pope.  All  is  exnltation ! 
Miserable  yonth !  The  first  thought  of  prudence  appears 
in  a  resolution  of  soliciting  subscriptions  from  all  persons, 
for  a  volume  of  poems. 

His  young  friends  at  college  exerted  their  warm  pat- 
ronage ;  those  in  his  native  North  condemn  him,  and  save 
their  crowns ;  Pope  admits  of  no  interview,  but  lends  his 
name,  and  bestows  half<a-crown  for  a  volume  of  poetry, 
which  he  did  not  want ;  the  poet  wearies  kindness,  and 
would  extort  charity  even  from  brother-poets ;  petitions 
lords  and  ladies;  and,  as  his  wants  grow  on  him,  his 
shame  decreases. 

How  the  scene  has  changed  in  a  few  months  I  He  ac- 
knowledges to  a  friend,  that  ^^  his  heart  was  broke  through 
the  misfortunes  he  had  &llen  under  ;^  he  declares  ^<  he  feels 
himself  near  the  borders  of  death.*^  In  moments  like 
these  he  probably  composed  the  following  lines,  awfully 
addreeaed, 

in  oan.uMl 

Good  hsaTOoI  this  mjstery  of  life  expla&i, 
Kor  let  me  think  I  bear  the  load  in  ▼sin; 
Lest,  with  the  tedious  passnge  cheerless  grown, 
Urged  bj  despair,  I  throw  the  burden  down. 

But  the  torture  of  genius,  when  all  its  passions  are 
Btndned  on  the  rack,  was  never  more  pathetically 
expressed  than  in  the  following  letter: — 

"Snt, — ^If  you  was  ever  touched  with  a  sense  of 
humanity,  consider  my  condition :  what  I  am^  my  pro- 
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posalB    will   inform   you;   what   I  have   been^  Sidney 

College,  in  Cambridge,  can  witness;  but  what  I  shall  b6 

some  few  hours  hence,  I  tremble  to  think !    Spare  my 

blushes! — I  have  not  enjoyed  the  common  necessaries 

of  life  for  these   two  days,  and   can  hardly  hold  to 

subscribe  myself, 

"Yours,  Ac." 

The  picture  is  finished — ^it  admits  not  of  another 
stroke.  Such  was  the  complete  misery  which  Savage, 
Boyse,  Chattertoil,  and  more  innocent  spirits  devoted  to 
literature,  have  endured — ^but  not  long — ^for  they  must 
perish  in  their  youth ! 

Henry  Carey  was  one  of  our  most  popular  poets; 
he,  indeed,  has  unluckily  met  with  only  dictionary 
critics,  or  what  is  as  fatal  to  genius,  the  cold  and  undis- 
tinguishing  commendation  of  grave  men  on  subjects 
of  humour,  wit,  and  the  lighter  poetry.  The  works  of 
Carey  do  not  appear  in  any  of  our  great  collections, 
where  Walsh,  Duke,  and  Yalden  slumber  on  the  shelf 

Yet  Carey  was  a  true  son  of  the  Muses,  and  the  moit 
successful  writer  in  our  language.  He  b  the  author  of 
several  little  national  poems.  In  early  life  he  success- 
fully burlesqued  the  affected  versification  of  Ambrose 
Philips,  in  his  baby  poems,  to  which  he  gave  the  fortu- 
nate appellation  of  ^^Naniby  Pamhy^  a  panegyric  on  the 
new  versification ;''  a  term  descriptive  in  sound  of  those 
chiming  follies,  and  now  become  a  technical  term  in 
modem  criticism.  Carey's  "  Namby  Pamby"  was  at  first 
considered  by  Swift  as  the  satirical  effusion  of  Pope,  and 
by  Pope  as  the  humorous  ridicule  of  Swift.    His  ballad 
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of  '^  Sally  in  our  Alley''  was  more  than  once  commended 
for  its  nature  by  Addison,  and  is  sang  to  this  day.  Of 
the  national  song,  *^  God  save  the  King,''  it  is  supposed 
he  was  the  author  both  of  the  words  and  of  the  music.'* 
He  was  very  successful  on  the  stage,  and  wrote  admir- 
able burlesques  of  the  Italian  Opera,  in  ^'  The  Dragon 
of  Wantley,''  and  "The  Dragoness;''  and  the  mock 
tragedy  of  "  Chrononhotonthologos''  is  not  forgotten. 
Among  his  Poems  lie  still  concealed  several  original 
pieces ;  those  which  have  a  political  turn  are  particularly 
good,  for  the  politics  of  Carey  were  those  of  a  poet  and 
a  patriot.  I  refer  the  politician  who  has  any  taste  for 
poetry  and  humour  to  "The  Grumbletonians,  or  the 
Dogs  without  doors,  a  Fable,"  very  instructive  to  those 
grown-up  folks,  "The  Ins  and  the  Outs.**  "Carey's 
Wish"  is  in  this  class;  and,  as  the  purity  of  election 
remains  still  among  the  desiderata  of  every  true  Briton, 
a  poem  on  that  subject  by  the  patriotic  author  of  our 
national  hymn  of  "God  save  the  King"  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

*  The  late  Richard  Clark,  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  'Westmbster 
Abbey,  published  in  1S23  "An  Aoooant  of  the  National  Anthem,  en- 
titled Gk>d  save  the  King,**  in  which  he  satisfactorily  proves  "that 
Carey  neither  had,  nor  could  have  had,  any  claim  at  all  to  this  com- 
podtion,"  which  he  traces  back  to  tlie  celebrated  composer.  Dr.  John 
Bull,  who  he  believes  composed  it  for  the  entertainment  given  by  the 
Merchant  Taylors  Company  to  King  James  I.,  in  1607.  Ward,  in  his 
"Lives  of  the  Oresham  Professors,*'  gives  a  list  of  Bull's  compositions, 
then  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Pepuach  (who  arranged  the  music  for 
the  Beggar's  Opera^  and  Art  66  is  "  God  save  the  King."  At  the 
Doctor's  death,  his  manuscripts,  amounting  to  two  cartloads,  were 
scattered  or  sold  for  waste-paper,  and  this  was  one  of  the  number. 
Clark  ultimately  recovered  this  MS. — Ed. 
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0ABBT*8   WISH. 

Ouraed  be  the  wretch  that'e  bou^^t  and  mI^ 
And  berters  liberty  for  gold ; 
For  when  election  is  not  treOf 
In  Tain  we  boast  of  liberty : 
And  he  who  sells  his  single  right| 
Would  sell  his  country,  if  he  might 

When  liberty  is  put  to  sale 
For  wine,  for  money,  or  for  ale, 
The  sellers  must  be  abject  slavM; 
The  buyers  vile  designing  knaYea; 
A  proYerb  it  has  been  of  old, 
The  devil^B  bought  but  to  be  sold. 

This  maxim  in  the  statesman's  school 
li  always  taught,  dmdeandnOe. 
All  parties  are  to  him  a  Joke: 
While  zealots  foam,  he  fits  the  yoke. 
Let  men  their  reason  once  resume; 
'Tis  then  the.  statesman's  turn  to  Aimo, 

Team,  learn,  ye  Britons,  to  unite; 
Leaye  off  the  old  exploded  bite; 
Henceforth  let  Whig  and  Tory  ceaae, 
And  turn  all  party  rage  to  peace ; 
Bouse  and  revive  your  ancient  glory; 
Unite,  and  drive  the  world  before  you. 

To  the  ballad  of  "Sally  in  our  Alley''  Carey  hai 
prefixed  an  argument  bo  inll  of  nature,  that  the  song 
may  hereafter  derive  an  additional  interest  from  its 
simple  origin.  The  author  assures  the  reader  that  the 
popular  notion  that  the  subject  of  his  ballad  had  been 
the  noted  Sally  Salisbury,  is  perfectly  erroneous,  he 
being  a  stranger  to  her  name  at  the  time  the  song  was 
composed. 

"As  innocence  and  virtue  were  ever  the  boundaries 
of  his  Muse,  so  in  this  little  poem  he  had  no  other  view 
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than  to  Bet  forth  the  beauty  of  a  chaste  and  disinterested 

passion,  eren  in  the  lowest  class  of  human  life.    The 

real  occasion  was  this :  A  shoemaker's  'prentice,  making 

holiday  with  his  sweetheart,  treated  her  with  a  sight  of 

Bedlam,  the  puppet-shows,  the  flying-chairs,  and  all  the 

elegancies  of  Moorfields;  from  whence,  proceeding  to 

tfaa  Farthing  Pye-house,  he  gave  her  a  collation  of  buns, 

cheesecakes,  gammon  of  bacon,  stuffed  beef,  and  bottled 

ale ;  through  all  which  scenes  the  author  dodged  them 

(charmed  with  the  simplicity  of  their  courtship),  from 

whence  he  drew  this  little  sketch  of  Nature;  but,  being 

then  young  and  obscure,  he  was  very  much  ridiculed  for 

this   performance;   which,  nevertheless,  made  its   way 

into  the  polite  world,  and  amply  recompensed  him  by 

the  applause  of  the  divine  Addison,  who  was  pleased 

(more  than  once)  to  mention  it  with  approbation.'* 

In  "The  Poet's  Resentment'*  poor  Carey  had  once 

forsworn  "  the  harlot  Muse :" — 

Far,  far  awaj  then  chase  the  harlot  Muse, 
Kor  let  her  thns  thy  noon  of  life  abuse; 
Mix  with  the  common  crowd,  unheard,  unseen, 
And  if  again  thou  teropt'st  the  vulgar  praise, 
Mayst  thou  be  crown'd  with  birch  instead  of  bajsl 

Poets  make  such  oaths  in  sincerity,  and  break  them  in 
rapture. 

At  the  time  that  this  poet  could  neither  walk  the 
streets  nor  be  seated  at  the  convivial  board,  without 
listening  to  his  own  songs  and  his  own  music — ^for,  in 
truth,  the  whole  nation  was  echoing  his  verse,  and 
crowded  theatres  were  applauding  his  wit  and  humour — 
while   this   very   man   himself,  urged    by    his    strong 
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hnmanity,  founded  a  "Fund  for  decayed  Musicians'' — 
he  was  so  broken-hearted,  and  his  own  common  comforts 
BO  utterly  neglected,  that  in  despair,  not  waiting  for 
nature  to  relieve  him  from  the  burden  of  existence,  he 
laid  violent  hands  on  himself;  and  when  found  dead, 
had  only  a  halfpenny  in  his  pocket !  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  popular  pieces  in  our 
language.  He  left  a  son,  who  inherited  his  misery,  and 
a  gleam  of  his  genius. 


THE  MISERIES  OF  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  COM- 
MENTATOR. 

-Tr\R  ZACHART  GREY,  the  editor  of  "Hudibras,** 
-^-^  is  the  father  of  our  modem  commentators.*  His 
case  is  rather  peculiar;  I  know  not  whether  the  father, 
by  an  odd  anticipation,  was  doomed  to  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  his  children,  or  whether  his  own  have  been 
visited  on  the  third  generation ;  it  is  certain  that  never 
was  an  author  more  overpowered  by  the  attacks  he 
received  from  the  light  and  indiscriminating  shafts  of 
ignorant  wits.  He  was  ridiculed  and  abused  for  having 
assisted  us  to  comprehend  the  wit  of  an  author,  which, 
without  that  aid,  at  this  day  would  have  been  nearly 

*  Dr.  Zaohary  Qrej  was  throughout  a  long  life  a  busj  oontribator 
to  literature.  The  mere  list  of  his  productions,  in  diyhiity  and  history, 
occupy  some  pages  of  our  biographical  dictionaries.  He  was  bom 
1687,  and  died  at  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1766.  In  private  he 
was  noted  for  mild  and.  pleasing  manners.  His  "Hudibras,**  which 
was  first  published  in  1744,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  is  now  t^ie  stand* 
ard  edition. — £o. 
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lost  to  US ;  and  whose  singular  subject  involved  persons 
and  events  which  required  the  very  thing  he  gave, — 
historical  and  explanatory  notes. 

A  first  thought,  and  all  the  danger  of  an  original 
invention,  which  is  always  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  superficial,  was  poor  Dr.  Grey's  merit.  He  was 
modest  and  laborious,  and  he  had  the  sagacity  to 
discover  what  Butler  wanted,  and  what  the  public 
required.  Hb  project  was  a  happy  thought,  to  com- 
mentate on  a  singular  work  which  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  modem  literature,  if  we  except  the  "  Satyre 
M6nipp£e  ^  of  the  French,  which  is,  in  prose,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  "Hudibras"  in  rhyme;  for  our  rivals 
have  had  the  same  state  revolution,  in  which  the  same 
dramatic  personages  passed  over  their  national  stage, 
with  the  same  incidents,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  ambitious 
Guises,  and  the  citizen-reformers.  They,  too,  found  a 
Butler,  though  in  prose,  a  Grey  in  Duchat,  and,  as 
well  as  they  could,  a  Hogarth.  An  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1711,  might  have  served  as  the  model  of 
Grey's  Hudibras. 

It  was,  however,  a  happy  thought  in  our  commentator, 

to  turn  over  the  contemporary  writers  to  collect  the 

events  and  discover  the  personages  alluded  to  by  Butler ; 

to  read  what  the  poet  read,  to  observe  what  the  poet 

observed.    This  was  at  once  throwing  himself  and  the 

reader  back  into  an  age,  of  which  even  the  likeness  had 

disappeared,  and  familiarising  us  with  distant  objects, 

which  had  been  lost  to  us  in  the  haze  and  mists  of  time. 

For  this,  not  only  a  new  mode  of  travelling,  but  a  now 
11 
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road  was  to  be  opened ;  the  secret  history,  the  fugitive 
pamphlet,  the  obsolete  satire,  the  ancient  comedy — snch 
were  the  many  curious  volumes  whose  dust  was  to  be 
cleared  away,  to  cast  a  new  radiance  on  the  fading 
colours  of  a  moveable  picture  of  manners ;  the  wittiest 
ever  exhibited  to  mankind.  This  new  mode  of  research, 
even  at  this  moment,  is  imperfectly  comprehended,  still 
ridiculed  even  by  those  who  could  never  have  under- 
stood a  writer  who  will  only  be  immortal  in  the  degree 
he  is  comprehended — ^and  whose  wit  could  not  have  heea 
felt  but  for  the  laborious  curiosity  of  him  whose  "  read- 
ing'' has  been  too  often  aspersed  for  ^^  such  reading  ^ 

As  was  never  read. 

Grey  was  outrageously  attacked  by  all  the  wits,  first 
by  Warburton,  in  his  preface  to  Shakspeare,  who  declares 
that  "he  hardly  thinks  there  ever  i^peared  so  execrable 
a  heap  of  nonsense  under  the  name  of  commentaries,  as 
hath  been  lately  given  us  on  a  certain  satyric  poet  of  the 
last  age.''  It  is  odd  enough,  Warburton  had  himself 
contributed  towards  these  very  notes,  but>  for  some 
cause  which  has  not  been  discov^ed,  had  quarrelled 
with  Dr.  Grey.  I  will  venture  a  conjecture  on  this 
great  conjectural  oritia  Warburton  was  always  medi- 
tating to  give  an  edition  of  his  own  of  our  old  writers, 
and  the  sins  he  committed  against  Shakspeare  he  longed 
to  practise  on  Butler,  whose  times  were,  indeed,  a  fietvour- 
ite  period  of  his  researches.  Grey  had  anticipated  him, 
and  though  Warburton  had  half  reluctantly  yielded  the 
few  notes  he  had  prepared,  his  proud  heart  sickened  when 
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he  beheld  the  amazing  sabecription  Grey  obtamed  for 
his  ^ist  edition  of  ^Hudibras;"  he  received  for  that 
work  1500^* — ^a  proof  that  this  pablication  was  felt  ae 
a  want  by  the  public. 

Such,  however,  is  one  of  those  blunt,  dogmatic  censux^ 
in -which  Warburton  abounds,  to  impress  his  readers 
with  the  weight  of  his  opinions ;  this  great  man  wrote 
more  for  e€^t  than  any  other  of  our  authors,  as  appears 
by  his  own  or  some  friend's  confession,  that  if  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare  did  no  honour  to  that  bard,  this  was  not 
the  design  of  the  commentator — ^which  was  only  to  do 
honour  to  himself  by  a  display  of  his  own  exuberant 
erudition. 

The  poignant  Fielding,  in  his  preface  to  his  ''Journey 
to  Lisbon,"  has  a  fling  at  the  gravity  of  our  doctor. 
**The  laborious,  much-read  Dr.  Z.  Grey,  of  whose 
redundant  notes  on  '  Hudibras'  I  shall  only  say  that  it 
is,  I  am  confident,  the  single  book  extant  in  which  above 
500  authors  are  quoted,  not  one  of  which  could  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Mead."  Mrs.  Montague, 
in  her  letters,  severely  characterises  the  miserable  father 
of  English  commentators;  she  wrote  in  youth  and 
spirits,  with  no  knowledge  of  books,  and  before  even  the 
unlucky  commentator  had  published  his  work,  but  wit  is 
the  bolder  by  anticipation.  She  observes  that  "  his  dul- 
ness  may  be  a  proper  ballast  for  doggrel ;  and  it  is  better 
that  his  stupidity  should  make  jest  dull  than  serious  and 
sacred  things  ridiculous;"  alluding  to  his  numerous 
theological  traot& 

•  Cole's  ICSa 
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Such  then  are  the  hard  returns  which  some  author? 
are  doomed  to  receive  as  the  rewards  of  useful  labours 
from  those  who  do  not  even  comprehend  their  nature ;  a 
wit  should  not  be  admitted  as  a  critic  till  he  has  fii^t 
proved  by  his  gravity,  or  his  dulness  if  he  chooses,  that 
he  has  some  knowledge;  for  it  is  the  privilege  and 
nature  of  wit  to  write  fastest  and  best  on  what  it  least 
understands.  Knowledge  only  encumbers  and  confines 
its  flights. 


THE  LIFE  OF  AN  AUTHORESS. 

i^F  all  the  sorrows  in  which  the  female  character  may 
^-^  participate,  there  are  few  more  affecting  than  those 
of  an  authoress; — often  insulated  and  unprotected  in 
society — with  all  the  sensibility  of  the  sex,  encountering 
miseries  which  break  the  spirits  of  men ;  with  the  repug- 
nance arising  from  that  delicacy  which  trembles  when  it 
quits  its  retirement. 

My  acquaintance  with  an  unfortunate  lady  of  the 
name  of  Eliza  Ry  ves,  was  casual  and  interrupted ;  yet  1 
witnessed  the  bitterness  of  "  hope  deferred,  which  ma- 
keth  the  heart  sick."  She  sunk,  by  the  slow  wastings  of 
grief,  into  a  grave  which  probably  does  not  record  the 
name  of  its  martyr  of  literature. 

She  was  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  as  she  expressed  it,  "  she  had  been  deprived 
of  her  birthright  by  the  chicanery  of  law."  In  her  for- 
mer hours  of  tranquillity  she  had  published  some  elegant 
odes,  had  written  a  tragedy  and  comedies — all  which 
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remained  in  MS.  In  her  distress  she  looked  up  to  her 
pen  as  a  source  of  existence ;  and  an  elegant  genius  and 
a  woman  of  polished  manners  commenced  the  life  of  a 
female  trader  in  literature. 

Conceive  the  repulses  of  a  modest  and  delicate  woman 
in  her  attempts  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  manuscript 
with  its  purchaser.  She  has  frequently  returned  from 
the  booksellers  to  her  dreadful  solitude  to  hasten  to  her 
bed — ^in  all  the  bodily  pains  of  misery,  she  has  sought  in 
uneasy  slumbers  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  griefs 
which  were  to  recur  on  the  morrow.  Elegant  literature 
is  always  of  doubtful  acceptance  with  the  public,  and 
Eliza  Ry ves  came  at  length  to  try  the  most  masculine 
exertions  of  the  pen.  She  wrote  for  one  newspaper 
much  political  matter ;  but  the  proprietor  was  too  great 
a  politician  for  the  writer  of  politics,  for  he  only  praised 
the  labour  he  never  paid ;  much  poetry  for  another,  in 
which,  being  one  of  the  correspondents  of  Delia  Crusca, 
in  payment  of  her  verses  she  got  nothing  but  verses ; 
the  most  astonishing  exertion  for  a  female  pen  was  the 
entire  composition  of  the  historical  and  political  portion 
of  some  Annual  Register.  So  little  profitable  were  all 
these  laborious  and  original  efforts,  that  every  day  did 
not  bring  its  "daily  bread."  Yet  even  in  her  poverty 
her  native  benevolence  could  make  her  generous ;  for 
she  has  deprived  herself  of  her  meal  to  provide  with  one 
an  unhappy  family  dwelling  under  the  same  roof. 

Advised  to  adopt  the  mode  of  translation,  and  being 
ignorant  of  the  French  language,  she  retired  to  an 
obscure  lodging  at  Islington,  which  she  never  quitted 
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till  she  had  produced  a  good  version  of  Roosseau^s 
"Social  Compact."  RaynaPs  "Letter  to  the  Natioeal 
Assembly,"  and  finally  translated  De  la  Croix's  "Re- 
view of  the  Constitutions  of  the  principal  States  in 
Europe,"  in  two  large  volumes  with  intelligent  notes. 
All  these  works,  so  much  at  variance  with  her  taste,  left 
her  with  her  health  much  broken,  and  a  mind  which 
might  be  said  to  have  nearly  survived  the  body. 

Yet  even  at  a  moment  so  unfavourable,  her  ardent 
spirit  engaged  in  a  translation  of  Froissart  At  the 
British  Museum  I  have  seen*  her  conning  over  the  mag- 
nificent and  voluminous  MS.  of  the  old  chronicler,  and 
by  its  side  Lord  Bemers'  version,  printed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  It  was  evident  that  his  lordship  was 
employed  as  a  spy  on  Froissart,  to  inform  her  of  what 
was  going  forward  in  the  French  camp ;  and  she  soon 
perceived,  for  her  taste  was  delicate,  that  it  required  an 
ancient  lord  and  knight,  with  all  his  antiquity  of  phrase, 
to  break  a  lance  with  the  still  more  ancient  chivalrio 
Frenchman.  The  familiar  elegance  of  modem  style 
failed  to  preserve  the  picturesque  touches  and  the  naive 
graces  of  the  chronicler,  who  wrote  as  the  mailed  knight 
combated — ^roughly  or  gracefully,  as  suited  the  tilt  or 
tlie  field.  She  vailed  to  Lord  Berners ;  while  she  felt  it 
was  here  necessary  to  understand  old  French,  tfnd  then 
to  write  it  in  old  English.*  During  these  profitless 
labours  hope  seemed  to  be  whispering  tn  her  lonely 
study.  Her  comedies  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
managers  of  the  theatres  during  several  years.  They 
*  This  yersfon  of  Lord  BArners  has  been  ropriated. 
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had  too  maoh  merit  to  be  rejected,  perhaps  too  little  to 
be  acted.  Year  passed  over  year,  and  the  last  still  re- 
peated the  treacherous  promise  of  its  brother.  The 
mysterious  arts  of  procrastination  are  by  no  on©  so  well 
Bystematised  as  by  the  theatrical  manager,  nor  its  secret 
BorrowB  so  deeply  felt  as  by  the  dramatist.  One  of  her 
comedies,  The  Debt  of  Honour^  had  been  warmly  ap- 
proved at  both  theatres — ^where  probably  a  copy  of  it 
may  still  be  found.  To  the  honour  of  one  of  the 
managers,  he  presented  her  with  a  hundred  pounds  on 
his  acceptance  of  it.  Could  she  avoid  then  flattering 
herself  with  an  annual  harvest  ? 

Bat  even  this  generous  gift,  which  involved  in  it  such 
golden  promises,  could  not  for  ten  years  preserve  its 
delusion.  "  I  feel,"  said  Eliza  Ry  ves,  **  the  necessity  of 
some  powerful  patronage,  to  bring  my  comedies  forward 
to  the  world  with  tdai^  and  secure  them  an  admiration 
which,  should  it  even  be  deserved,  is  seldom  bestowed, 
unless  some  leading  judge  of  literary  merit  gives  the 
sanction  of  his  applause ;  and  then  the  world  will  chime 
in  with  his  opinion,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  whether  it  be  founded  in  justice  or  parti- 
ality." She  never  suspected  that  her  comedies  were 
not  comic  I — ^but  who  dare  hold  an  argument  with  an 
ingenious  mind,  when  it  reasons  from  a  right  principle, 
with  a  wrong  application  to  itself?  It  is  true  that  a 
writer's  connexions  have  often  done  a  great  deal  &>r  a 
small  author,  and  enabled  some  favourites  of  literary 
fashion  to  enjoy  a  usurped  reputation ;  but  it  is  not  so 
evident  that  Eliza  Ryves  was  a  comic  writer,  although, 
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doubtless,  she  appeared  another  Menander  to  herself 
And  thus  an  author  dies  in  a  delusion  of  self-flattery ! 

The  character  of  Eliza  Ryves  was  rather  tender  and 
melancholy,  than  brilliant  anS  gay ;  and  like  the  bruised 
perfume — ^breathing  sweetness  when  broken  into  pieces. 
She  traced  her  sorrows  in  a  work  of  fancy,  where  her 
feelings  were  at  least  as  active  as  her  imagination.  It 
is  a  small  volume,  entitled  "  The  Hermit  of  Snowden,*' 
Albert,  opulent  and  fashionable,  feels  a  passion  for  Lavi- 
nia,  and  meets  the  kindest  return ;  but,  having  imbibed 
an  ill  opinion  of  women  from  his  licentious  connexions, 
he  conceived  they  were  slaves  of  passion,  or  of  avarice. 
He  wrongs  the  generous  nature  of  Lavinia,  by  suspect- 
ing her  of  mercenary  views ;  hence  arise  the  perplexities 
of  the  hearts  of  both.  Albert  affects  to  be  ruined,  and 
spreads  the  report  of  an  advantageous  match.  Lavinia 
feels  all  the  delicacy  of  her  situation ;  she  loves,  but  "  she 
never  told  her  love."  She  seeks  for  her  existence  in  her 
literary  labours,  and  perishes  in  want 

In  the  character  of  Lavinia,  our  authoress,  with  all  the 
melancholy  sagacity  of  genius,  foresaw  and  has  described 
her  own  death ! — ^the  dreadful  solitude  to  which  she  was 
latterly  condemned,  when  in  the  last  stage  of  her  poverty ; 
her  frugal  mode  of  life ;  her  acute  sensibility ;  her  de- 
frauded hopes ;  and  her  exalted  fortitude.  She  has  here 
formed  a  register  of  all  that  occurred  in  her  solitary  ex- 
istence. I  will  give  one  scene — to  me  it  is  pathetic — for 
it  is  like  a  scene  at  which  I  was  present : — 

"  Lavinia's  lodgings  were  about  two  miles  from  town, 
in  an  obscure  situation.    I  was  showed  up  to  a  mean 
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apartment,  where  Layinia  was  sitting  at  work,  and  in 
a  dress  which  indicated  the  greatest  economy.  I  in- 
qaired  what  success  she  had  met  with  in  her  dramatic 
pursuits.  She  waved  her  head,  and,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  replied,  *  that  her  hopes  of  ever  bringing  any  piece 
on  the  stage  were  now  entirely  over ;  for  she  found  that 
more  interest  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  than  she 
could  command,  and  that  she  had  for  that  reason  laid 
aside  her  comedy  for  ever!*  While  she  was  talking, 
came  in  a  favourite  dog  of  Lavinia's,  which  I  had  used 
to  caress.  The  creature  sprang  to  my  arms,  and  I  re- 
ceived him  with  my  usual  fondness.  Lavinia  endeavoured 
to  conceal  a  tear  which  trickled  down  her  cheek.  After- 
wards she  said, '  Now  that  I  live  entirely  alone,  I  show 
Juno  more  attention  than  I  had  used  to  do  formerly. 
The  heart  wants  something  to  he  kind  to;  and  it  consoles 
us  for  the  loss  of  society,  to  see  even  an  animal  derive 
happiness  from  the  endearments  we  bestow  upon  it.' " 

Such  was  Eliza  Ryves !  not  beautiful  nor  interesting 
in  her  person,  but  with  a  mind  of  fortitude,  susceptible 
of  all  the  delicacy  of  feminine  softness,  and  virtuous  amid 
her  despair.* 

*  Those  who  desire  to  fhriher  investigate  the  utter  misery  of  female 
authorship  maj  be  referred  to  Wbyte^B  vivid  description  of  an  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Clarke  (the  daughter  of  CoUey  Gibber),  about  the  pur- 
ohase  of  a  novel  It  is  appended  to  an  edition  of  his  own  poems, 
printed  at  Dublin,  1792 ;  and  has  been  reproduced  in  Hone's  *'  Table 
Bock,"  Td.  L^filD. 
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THE  INDISCRETION  OF  AN  HISTORIAN 

THOMAS  CABTB. 

"i^ARTE,*'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "is  the  most  exact  histo- 
^^rian  we  have ;"  and  Dsunes  Barrington  preferg  his 
authority  to  that  of  any  other,  and  many  oUier  writers 
confirm  this  opinion.  Yet  had  this  historian  been  an 
ordinary  compiler,  he  could  not  have  incurred  a  more 
mortifying  fate ;  for  he  was  compelled  to  retail  in  shil* 
ling  numbers  that  invaluable  history  which  we  have  only 
learned  of  late  times  to  appreciate,  and  which  was  the 
laborious  fruits  of  self-devotion. 

Carte  was  the  first  of  our  historians  who  had  the 
sagacity  and  the  fortitude  to  ascertain  where  the  true 
sources  of  our  history  lie.  He  discovered  a  new  world 
beyond  the  old  one  of  our  research,  and  not  satisfied 
in  gleaning  the  res  historica  from  its  original  writers — a 
merit  which  has  not  always  been  possessed  by  some  of 
our  popular  historians — Carte  opened  those  subterrane- 
ous veins  of  secret  history  from  whence  even  the  original 
writers  of  our  history,  had  they  possessed  them,  might 
have  drawn  fresh  knowledge  and  more  ample  views. 
Our  domestic  or  civil  hbtory  was  scarcely  attempted  till 
Carte  planned  it;  while  all  his  laborious  days  and  his 
literary  travels  on  the  Continent  were  absorbed  in  the 
creation  of  a  Hiatory  of  England  and  of  a  Public  Li- 
brary  in  the  metropolis,  for  we  possessed  neither.  A 
diligent  foreigner,  Rapin,  had  compiled  our  history,  and 
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had  opportunely  found  in  the  vast  collection  of  Rymer's 
"FcBdera"arich  accession  of  knowledge;  but  a  foreigner 
could  not  sympathise  with  the  feelings,  or  even  under- 
stand the  language,  of  the  domestic  story  of  our  nation; 
our  rolls  and  records,  our  state-letters,  the  journals  of 
parliament,  and  those  of  the  privy-council ;  an  abundant 
BouToe  of  private  memoirs;  and  the  hidden  treasures  in 
the  Btate-paper  office,  the  Cottonian  and  Harleian  libra- 
ries; all  these,  and  much  besides,  the  sagacity  of  Carte 
eoniemplated.  He  had  further  been  taught — ^by  his 
own  examination  of  the  true  documents  of  history,  which 
he  found  preserved  among  the  ancient  families  of  France, 
who  with  a  warm  patriotic  spirit,  worthy  of  imitation, 
•*  often  CM^fully  preserved  in  their  families  the  acts  of 
their  ancestors  ;**  and  the  trhor  des  chartea  and  the  dipl^ 
pour  lea  affairea  tPranghrta  (the  state-paper  office  of 
France), — that  the  history  of  our  country  is  interwoven 
with  that  of  its  neighbours,  as  well  as  with  that  of  our 
own  coimtrymen.* 

Carte,  with  these  enlarged  views,  and  Urm  with 
diligence  which  never  paused^  was  aware  that  such 
labours — ^both  for  the  expense  and  assistance  they 
demand— exceeded  the  powers  of  a  private  individual ; 
but  ^  what  a  single  man  cannot  do,''  he  said,  ^^  may  be 
easily  done  by  a  society,  and  the  value  of  an  opera 
Subscription  would  be  sufficient  to  patronise  a  History 
of  England."    His  valuable  "  History  of  the  Duke  of 

*  It  ia  much  to  tho  honour  of  Carte,  that  the  French  acknowledge 
that  his  publicatioQ  of  the  "  RoDes  Oascognes'*  ga?e  to  them  the 
first  idea  of  their  leaned  work,  the  '*  Notice  des  DiokMnes  " 
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Ormond''  had  sufficiently  announced  the  sort  of  man 
who  solicited  this  necessary  aid ;  nor  was  the  moment 
nnpropitious  to  his  fondest  hopes,  for  a  Society  for  the 
JBncouragemerU  of  Learning  had  been  formed,  and 
this  impulse  of  public  spirit,  however  weak,  had,  it 
would  seem,  roused  into  action  some  unexpected 
quarters.  When  Carte's  project  was  made  known,  a 
large  subscription  was  raised  to  defray  the  expense 
of  transcripts,  and  afford  a  sufficient  independence  to 
the  historian;  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  gentry 
subscribed  ten  or  twenty  guineas  annually,  and  several 
of  the  corporate  bodies  in  the  city  honourably  appeared 
as  the  public  patrons  of  the  literature  of  their  nation. 
He  had,  perhaps,  nearly  a  thousand  a  year  subscribed, 
which  he  employed  on  the  History.  Thus  everything 
promised  fair  both  for  the  history  and  for  the  historian 
of  our  fatherland,  and  about  this  time  he  zealously 
published  another  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a  public 
library  in  the  Mansion-house.  "There  is  not,"  observed 
Carte,  "a  great  city  in  Europe  so  ill-provided  with 
public  libraries  as  London."  He  enters  into  a  very 
interesting  and  minute  narrative  of  the  public  libraries 
of  Paris.*  He  then  also  suggested  the  purchase  of  ten 
thousand  manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  tht> 
nation  now  possess  in  the  Harleian  collection. 

Though  Carte  failed  to  persuade  our  opulent  citizens- 
to  purchase  this  costly  honour,  it  is  probably  to  his 
suggestion  that  the  nation  owes  the  British  Museum. 

*  Tliia  paper,  which  is  a  great  literary  curiositj,  is  presf^nred  by 
Mr.  Nichols  id  his  "  Literary  History,"  yoL  ii. 
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The  ideas  of  the  literary  man  are  never  thrown  away, 
however  vain  at  the  moment,  or  however  profitless  to 
himself  Hme  preserves  without  injarmg  the  image  of 
his  mind,  and  a  following  age  often  perfoims  what  the 
preceding  failed  to  comprehend. 

It  was  in  1743  that  this  work  was  projected,  in  1747 
the  first  volume  appeared.  One  single  act  of  indiscre- 
tion, an  unlucky  accident  rather  than  a  premeditated 
design,  overturned  in,  a  moment  this  monument  of 
history ; — ^for  it  proved  that  our  Carte,  however  enlarged 
were  his  views  of  what  history  ought  to  consist,  and 
however  experienced  in  collecting  its  most  authentic 
materials,  and  accurate  in  their  statement,  was  infected 
by  a  superstitious  jacobitism,  which  seemed  likely  to 
spread  itself  through  his  extensive  hbtory.  Carte 
indeed  was  no  philosopher,  but  a  very  faithful  historian. 

Having  unhappily  occasion  to  discuss  whether  the 
King  of  England  had,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  power  of  healing  inherent  in  him  before 
his  unction,  or  whether  the  gift  was  conveyed  by  eccle- 
riastical  hands,  to  show  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch, 
he  added  an  idle  story,  which  had  come  under  his  own 
observation,  of  a  person  who  appeared  to  have  been  so 
healed.  Carte  said  of  this  unlucky  personage,  so  un- 
worthily introduced  five  hundred  years  before  he  was 
bom,  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be  touched  by 
''the  eldest  lineal  descendant  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had 
indeed  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  cured  that  distemper 
by  the  royal  touch."  The  insinuation  was  unquestion- 
ably in  &vour  of  the  Pretender,  although  the  name  of 
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the  prince  was  not  avowed,  and  was  a  sort  of  promulgu^ 
tion  of  the  right  divine  to  the  English  throne. 

The  first  news  our  author  heard  of  his  elaborate 
history  was  the  discovery  of  this  unforeseea  calamity; 
the  public  indignation  was  roused,  and  subscribers, 
pubUo  and  private,  hastened  to  withdraw  their  names. 
The  historian  was  left  forlorn  and  abandoned  amid  his 
extensive  collections,  and  Truth,  which  was  about  to  be 
drawn  out  of  her  well  by  this  robust  labourer,  was  no 
longer  imagined  to  lie  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waters. 

Thunderstruck  at  this  dreadful  reverse  to  all  kii 
hopes,  and  witnessing  the  unrequited  labour  of  more  than 
thirty  years  withered  in  an  hour,  the  unhappy  Carte 
drew  up  a  faint  appeal ;  rendered  still  more  weak  by  a 
long  and  improbable  tale,  that  the  objectionable  illus- 
tration had  been  merely  a  private  note  which  by  mistake 
had  been  printed,  and  only  designed  to  show  that  the 
person  who  had  been  healed  improperly  attributed  his 
cure  to  the  sanative  virtue  of  the  regal  imc^ion ;  since 
the  prince  in  question  had  never  been  anointed.  But 
this  was  plunging  from  Scylla  into  Charybdis,  for  it 
inferred  that  the  Stuarts  inherited  the  heavenly-gifted 
touch  by  descent.  This  could  not  avail ;  yet  heavy  was 
the  calamity  I  for  now  an  Jiistorian  of  the  utmost  pro- 
bity and  exactness,  and  whose  labours  were  never 
equalled  for  their  scope  and  extent,  was  ruined  for  an 
absurd  but  not  peculiar  opinion,  and  an  indiscretion 
which  was  more  ludicrous  than  dishonest. 

This  shock  of  public  opinion  was  met  with  a  fortitude 
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Tpviudi  only  strong  minds  experience;  Carte  was  the 
tme  votary  of  study, — by  habit,  by  devotion,  and  by 
pleasure,  he  persevered  in  producing  an  invaluable  folio 
every  two  years ;  but  from  three  thousand  copies  he  was 
reduced  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  obscure 
patronage  of  the  few  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  them. 
Death  only  arrested  the  historian's  pen — ^in  the  fourth 
volume.  We  have  lost  the  important  period  of  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles,  of  which  Carte  declared 
that  he  had  read  ^'a  series  of  memoirs  from  the  begin* 
ning  to  the  end  of  that  reign  which  would  have  laid 
open  all  those  secret  intrigues  which  Burnet  with  all  his 
genius  for  conjecture  does  not  pretend  to  account  for." 

So  precious  were  the  MS.  collections  Carte  left  behind 
him,  that  the  proprietor  valued  th^n  at  1500^ ;  Philip 
Earl  of  Hardwicke  paid  200/.  only  for  the  perusal,  and 
Macpherson  a  larger  sum  for  their  use;  and  Hume, 
without  Carte,  would  scarcely  have  any  authorities. 
Such  was  the  calamitous  result  of  Carte's  historical 
labours,  who  has  left  others  of  a  more  philosophical 
cast^  and  of  a  finer  taste  in  composition,  to  reap  the 
harvest  whose  soil  had  been  broken  by  his  hand* 


UTERART  RIDICULE. 
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TDI^ICULE  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of 
-■-  ^  eloquence ;  it  has  all  its  vehemence,  all  its  exag- 
geradoQ,  all  its  power  of  diminution ;  it  is  irresistible ! 
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Its  business  is  not  with  truth,  but  with  its  appearance; 
and  it  is  this  similitude,  in  perpetual  comparison  with 
the  original,  which,  raising  contempt,  produces  the 
ridiculous. 

There  is  nothing  real  in  ridicule ;  the  more  exquisite, 
the  more  it  borrows  from  the  imagination.  When 
directed  towards  an  individual,  by  preserving  a  unity  of 
character  in  all  its  parts,  it  produces  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage, so  modelled  on  the  prototype,  that  we  know  not 
to  distinguish  the  true  one  from  the  false.  Even  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  real  object,  the  ambiguous 
image  slides  into  our  mind,  for  we  are  at  least  as  much 
influenced  in  our  opinions  by  our  imagination  as  by  our 
judgment.  Rence  some  great  characters  have  come 
down  to  us  spotted  with  the  taints  of  indelible  wit ;  and 
a  satirist  of  this  class,  sporting  with  distant  resem- 
blances and  fanciful  analogies,  has  made  the  fictitious 
accompany  for  ever  the  real  character.  Piqued  with 
Akenside  for  some  reflections  against  Scotland,  Smollett 
has  exhibited  a  man  of  great  genius  and  virtue  as  a 
most  ludicrous  personage;  and  who  can  discriminate, 
in  the  ridiculous  physician  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  what 
is  real  from  what  is  fictitious  ?* 

*  Of  Akenside  few  particnlan  have  been  recorded,  for  the  friend 
who  best  knew  him  was  of  so  cold  a  temper  with  regard  to  public 
opinion,  that  he  has  not,  in  his  account,  revealed  a  solitary  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  poet  Yet  Akenside's  mind  and  manners  were 
of  a  fine  romantic  cast,  drawn  from  the  moulds  of  classical  antiquity. 
Such  was  the  charm  of  his  converse,  that  he  even  heated  the  cold  and 
sluggish  mind  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  has,  with  unusual  vivacity, 
described  a  day  spent  with  him  in  the  country.  As  I  have  mentioned 
the  fictitious  physician  in  *'Pefeg^ne  Pickle,^*  let  the  same  page  show 
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The  banterers  and  ridicolers  possess  this  provoking 
advantage  over  sturdy  honesty  or  nervous  sensibility — 
their  amusing  fictions  affect  the  world  more  than  the 
plain  tale  that  would  put  them  down.  They  excite  our 
risible  emotions,  while  they  are  reducing  their  adversary 
to  contempt — otherwise  they  would  not  be  distinguished 
from  gross  slanderers.  When  the  wit  has  gained  over 
the  laughers  on  his  side,  he  has  struck  a  blow  which 
puts  his  adversary  hors  de  combat,  A  grave  reply  can 
never  wound  ridicule,  which,  assuming  all  forms,  has 
really  none.  "Witty  calumny  and  licentious  raillery  are 
airy  nothings  that  float  about  us,  invulnerable  from  their 
very  nature,  like  those  chimeras  of  hell  which  the  sword 
of  JCneas  could  not  pierce — yet  these  shadows  of  truth, 
these  false  images,  these  fictitious  realities,  have  made 
heroism  tremble,  turned  the  eloquence  of  wisdom  into 
folly,  and  bowed  down  the  spirit  of  honour  itself. 

tho  real  one.  I  shaU  transcribe  Sir  John^s  forgotten  words— omitting 
his  "neat  and  elegant  dinner;" — "Akenside's  conversation  was  of 
the  meet  delightfhl  kind,  learned,  instructiye,  and,  without  any  affec- 
tation of  wit,  oheerfhl  and  entertaining.  One  of  tlie  pleasantest  days 
of  my  life  I  passed  with  him,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  another  friend,  at 
Putney — where  the  enliyening  sunshine  of  a  summer  s  day,  and  the 
view  of  an  unclouded  sky,  were  the  least  of  our  gratifications.  In 
perfect  good-humour  with  himself  and  all  about  him,  he  seemed  to 
feel  a  joy  that  he  lived,  and  poured  out  his  gratulations  to  the  great 
Dispenser  of  all  felicity  in  expressions  that  Plato  himself  might  have 
ottered  on  such  an  occasion.  In  conversations  with  select  friends,  and 
those  whose  studies  had  been  nearly  the  same  with  his  own,  it  was  a 
nsoal  thing  with  him,  in  libations  to  the  memory  of  eminent  men 
among  the  ancients,  to  bring  their  characters  into  view,  and  expatiate 
on  those  particulars  of  their  lives  that  had  rendered  them  famous." 
Ubaerre  the  arts  of  the  ridiculerl  he  seized  on  the  romantic  enthusiasm 
of  Akenside,  and  turned  it  to  the  cookery  of  (he  ancients/ 
1% 
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Not  that  the  legitimate  use  of  bidicule  is  denied :  the 
wisest  men  have  been  some  of  the  most  exquisite  ridi- 
culers;  from  Socrates  to  the  Fathers,  and  from  the 
Fathers  to  Ek^smus,  and  from  Erasmus  to  Butler  and 
Swift.  Ridicule  is  more  efficacious  than  argument; 
when  that  keen  instrument  cuts  what  cannot  be  untied. 
^'I^e  Rehearsal"  wrote  down  the  unnatural  taste  for 
the  rhyming  heroic  tragedies,  and  brought  the  nation 
back  from  sound  to  sense,  from  rant  to  pasmon.  More 
important  events  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  Ridi- 
cule. When  a  certain  set  of  intemperate  Puritans,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  ridiculous  reformists  of  abuses 
in  Church  and  State,  congregated  themselves  under  the 
literary  nam  de  guerre  of  Martin  Mar-prelatey  a  stream 
of  libels  ran  throughout  the  nation.  The  grave  dis- 
courses of  the  archbishop  and  the  prelates  could  never 
silence  the  hardy  and  concealed  libellers.  They  em- 
ployed a  moveable  printing-press,  and  the  publishers 
perpetually  shifting  their  place,  long  escaped  detection. 
They  declared  their  works  were  "  printed  in  Europe,  not 
far  from  some  of  the  bouncing  priests ;"  or  they  were 
"  printed  over  sea,  in  Europe,  within  two  furlongs  of  a 
bouncing  priest,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  Martin  Mar- 
prelate,  gent"  It  was  then  that  Tom  Nash,  whom  I 
am  about  to  introduce  to  the  reader's  more  familiar 
acquaintance,  the  most  exquisite  bantererof  that  age  of 
genius,  turned  on  them  their  own  weapons,  and  anni- 
hilated them  into  silence  when  they  found  themselves 
paid  in  their  own  base  coin.  He  rebounded  their  popu- 
lar ribaldry  on  themselves,  with  such  replies  as,  "Pap 
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with  a  hatchet,  or  a  fig  for  my  godson ;  or,  crack  me 
this  nut.  To  be  sold,  at  the  sign  of  the  Grab-tree 
Cudgel,  in  Thwaok-coat  lane."*  Kot  less  biting  was 
his  ^^  Almond  for  a  Parrot,  or  an  Alms  for  Martin.'* 
Nash  first  silenced  Martin  Mar^date^  and  the  govern- 
ment afterwards  hanged  him ;  Nash  might  be  Tain  of 
the  greater  hononr.  A  ridiculer  then  is  the  best  cham- 
pion to  meet  another  ridiculer;  their  scurrilities  magic- 
ally undo  each  other. 

But  the  abuse  of  ridicule  is  not  one  of  the  least 
calamities  of  literature,  when  it  withers  genius,  and 
gibbets  whom  it  ought  to  enshrine.  Never  let  us  forget 
that  Socrates  before  his  judges  asserted  that  ^^  his  perse* 
cation  originated  in  the  licensed  raillery  of  Aristophanes, 
which  had  so  unduly  influenced  the  popular  mind  during 
several  yeara/^^  And  thus  a  fictitious  Socrates,  not  the 
great  moralist,  was  condemned.  Armed  with  the  most 
licentious  ridicule,  the  Aretine  of  oar  own  country  and 
times  has  proved  that  its  chief  magistrate  was  not  pro- 
tected by  the  shield  of  domestic  and  public  virtues ;  a 
figdse  and  distorted  image  of  an  intelligent  monarch 
could  cozen  the  gross  many,  and  ud  the  purposes  of 
the  subtle  few. 

There  is  a  plague-^pot  in  ridicule,  and  the  man  who 

*  This  pamphlet  has  been  ascribed  to  John  Lilly,  but  it  must  be 
eonfeased  that  its  native  vigour  strangely  contrasts  with  the  famous 
Eupkmsm  of  that  reflned  writer.  [There  can,  however,  be  litUe 
doabt  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  tracts  as  he  is  alluded  to  more 
than  once  as  such  by  Harvey  in  his  "Pierce's  Supererogation;" — 
**  would  that  Lilly  had  ahraies  been  Buphw$  and  never  Fctp-htUcheL^ 

-to.] 
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is  touched  with  it  can  be  sent  forth  as  the  jest  of  his 
country. 

The  literary  reign  of  Elizabeth,  so  fertile  in  every 
kind  of  genius,  exhibits  a  remarkable  instance,  in  the 
controversy  between  the  witty  Tom  Nash  and  the 
learned  Gabriel  H[arvey.  It  will  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  fictions  of  ridictde^  expose  the  materials  of  which 
its  shafts  are  composed,  and  the  secret  arts  by  which 
ridicule  can  level  a  character  which  seems  to  be  placed 
above  it 

Gabriel  Harvey  was  an  author  of  considerable  rank, 
but  with  two  learned  brothers,  as  Wood  tells  us,  "  had 
the  ill  luck  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  noted  and  rest- 
less buffoon,  Tom  Nash," 

Harvey  is  not  unknown  to  the  lover  of  poetry,  from 
his  connexion  with  Spenser,  who  loved  and  rev'cred 
him.  He  is  the  Hobynol  whose  poem  is  prefixed  to  the 
"Faery  Queen,"  who  introduced  Spenser  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney:  and,  besides  his  intimacy  with  the  literary 
characters  of  his  times,  he  was  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  an 
erudite  scholar,  and  distinguished  as  a  poet.  Such  a 
man  could  hardly  be  contemptible ;  and  yet,  when  some 
little  peculiarities  become  aggravated,  and  his  works  are 
touched  by  the  caustic  of  the  most  adroit  banterer  of 
that  age  of  wit,  no  character  has  descended  to  us  with 
such  grotesque  deformity,  exhibited  in  so  ludicrous  an 
attitude. 

Harvey  was  a  pedant,  but  pedantry  was  part  of  the 
erudition  of  an  age  when  our  national  literature  wai' 
passing   from    its    infancy;    he  introduced    hexameter 
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verses  into  oar  language,  and  pompously  laid  claim  to 
an  invention  which,  designed  for  the  reformation  of 
English  verse,  was  practised  till  it  was  found  sufficiently 
ridiculous.  His  style  was  infected  with  his  pedantic 
taste;  and  the  hard  outline  of  his  satirical  humour 
betrays  the  scholastic  cynic,  not  the  airy  and  fluent 
wit.  He  had,  perhaps,  the  foibles  of  a  man  who  was 
clearing  himself  from  obscurity ;  he  prided  himself  on 
his  &mily  alliances,  while  he  fastidiously  looked  askance 
on  the  trade  of  his  father — a  rope-manufacturer. 

He  was  somewhat  rich  in  his  apparel,  according  to 
the  rank  in  society  he  held;  and,  hungering  after  the 
notice  of  his  friends,  they  fed  him  on  soft  sonnet  and 
relishing  dedication,  till  Harvey  ventured  to  publish 
a  collection  of  panegyrics  on  himself— and  thus  gravely 
stepped  into  a  niche  erected  to  Vanity.  At  length  he 
and  his  two  brothers — one  a  divine  and  the  other  a 
physician — became  students  of  astronomy;  then  an 
astronomer  usually  ended  in  an  almanac-maker,  and 
above  all,  in  an  astrologer — an  avocation  which  tempted 
a  man  to  become  a  prophet.  Their  **  sharp  and  learned 
judgment'  on  earthquakes"  drove  the  people  out  of 
their  senses  (says  Wood) ;  but  when  nothing  happened 
of  their  predictions,  the  brothers  received  a  severe 
castigation  from  those  great  enemies  of  prophets,  the 
wits.  The  buffoon,  Tarleton,  celebrated  for  his  extem- 
pore humour,  jested  on  them  at  the  theatre ;  *  Elderton, 

^Tarleton  appears  to  have  had  considerable  power  of  extemporising 
satirical  rhjmes  on  the  fleeting  events  of  his  own  day.  A  collection 
€f  his  Jests  was  published  in  1611;  the  following  is  a  favoarable 
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a  drunken  ballad -maker,  ^^  consumed  his  ale-crammed 
nose  to  nothing  in  bear-bating  them  with  bundles  of 
ballads."*  One  on  the  earthquake  commenced  with 
^*  Quake !  quake !  quake ! "  They  made  the  people  laugh 
at  their  false  terrors,  or,  as  Nash  humorously  describes 
their  fanciful  panic,  **  when  they  sweated  and  were  not  a 
haire  the  worse."  Thus  were  the  three  learned  brothers 
beset  by  all  the  town-wits ;  Gkibriel  had  the  hardihood, 
with  all  undue  gravity,  to  charge  pell-mell  among  the 
whole  knighthood  of  drollery ;  a  circumstance  probably 
alluded  to  by  Spenser,  in  a  sonnet  addressed  to  Harvey — 

"  Harvey,  the  happj  above  happier  men, 
I  read ;  that  sitting  like  a  looker-on 
Of  this  worlde's  stage,  dost  note  with  criUqmpm 
The  sharp  dislikes  of  each  condition ; 
And,  as  one  oarelesse  of  suspition, 
Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great ; 
Ke  /(Barest  foolish  reprehension 
CffauUy  men,  which  daunger  to  (hee  fhrecdt 
But  freely  doest  of  what  thee  list,  entreat, 
Like  a  great  lord  of  peeriesee  liberty. — ^^ 

The  "  foolish  reprehension  of  faulty  men,  threatening 
Harvey  with  danger,''  describes  that  gregarious  herd  of 

■pedmen: — ** There  was  a  nobleman  asked  Tarleton  what  bethought 
of  soldiers  In  time  of  peace.  Marry,  quoth  he,  they  are  like  chimneys 
in  summer." — Bd. 

*  A  long  list  of  Elderton'8  popular  rhymes  is  given  by  Bitson  in 
his  **Bib1iographia  Poetica."  One  of  them,  on  the  "Eling  of  Soota 
and  Andrew  Browne,"  is  published  in  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  who  speaks 
of  him  as  "  a  facetious  fuddling  oompcmion,  whose  tipi^ing  and  whose 
rhymes  rendered  him  famous  among  his  contemporaries."  Bitson  is 
more  condensed  and  less  civU  in  his  analysis ;  he  simply  describes 
him  as  **a  ballad-maker  by  profession,  and  a  drunkard  by  habit'*— 
Ba 
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town-wits  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth — Et  Marlow,  Robert 
Oreene,  Dekker,  Nash,  Ac — men  of  no  moral  principle, 
of  high  passions,  and  the  most  pregnant  Lncianic  wits 
who  ever  flourished  at  one  period.*  Unfortunately  for 
the  learned  Harvey,  his  "  critique  pen,"  which  is  strange 
in  so  polished  a  mind  and  so  curious  a  student,  indulged 
a  sharpness  of  invective  which  would  have  been  peculiar 
to  himself^  had  his  adversary,  N'ash,  not  quite  outdone  him. 
Their  pamphlets  foamed  against  each  other,  till  Nash,  in 
his  vehement  invective,  involved  the  whole  generation  of 
the  Harveyt»,  made  one  brother  more  ridiculous  than  the 
other,  and  even  attainted  the  fair  name  of  GbbriePs  re- 
Bpectable  sister.  Gabriel,  indeed,  after  the  death  of 
Robert  Oreene,  the  crony  of  Nash,  sitting  like  a  vampyre 
on  his  grave,  sucked  blood  from  his  corpse,  in  a  memora- 
ble narrative  of  the  debaucheries  and  miseries  of  this 
town-wit.  I  throw  into  the  note  the  most  awful  satirical 
address  I  ever  read.f    It  became  necessary  to  dry  up  the 

♦  Hanrey,  in  the  titlepag©  of  his  "  Pierce's  Supererogation,**  has 
placed  an  emblematic  woodcut,  expressive  of  his  own  confidence,  and 
his  contempt  of  the  wits.  It  is  a  lofty  palm-tree,  wilh  its  durable  and 
impenetrable  trunk ;  at  its  feet  lie  a  heap  of  serpents,  darting  their 
tongues,  and  filthy  toads,  in  vain  attempting  to  pierce  or  to  pollute  it 
The  Italian  motto,  wreathed  among  the  branches  of  the  palm,  declares,  ** 
Jl  vostro  maUgnoure  non  giova  nttUa :  Your  malignity  avails  nothiug. 

f  Among  those  Sonnets,  in  Harvey's  *'  Foure  Letters,  and  oertaine 
Bonnotai  especially  touching  Robert  Greene  and  other  parties  by  him 
abused,  1693,"  there  is  one,  which,  with  great  originality  of  oonoep* 
tion,  iias  an  eqoal  vigour  of  style,  and  causticity  of  satire,  on  Robert 
Greene's  death.  John  Harvey  the  physician,  who  was  then  dead,  is 
thus  made  to  address  the  town-wit,  and  the  libeller  of  himself  and  his 
I  fiunUy.  If  Qsbriel  was  the  writer  of  this  singular  Sonnet^  as  he  un- 
doubtedly is  of  the  verses  to  Spenser,  subaoribed  Hobynol,  it  must  bt 
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floodgates  of  these  rival  ink-horns,  by  an  order  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  order  is  a  remarkable 
fragment  of  our  literary  history,  and  is  thus  expressed : — 
"  That  all  Nashe's  bookes  and  Dr.  Harvey's  bookes  be 
taken  wheresoever  they  may  be  found,  and  that  none  of 
the  said  bookes  be  ever  printed  hereafter." 

This  extraordinary  circumstanoe  aooonnts  for  the  ex- 
cessive rarity  of  Harvey's  "Foure  Letters,  1592,"  and 
that  literary  scourge  of  Nash's,  "  Have  with  you  to  Saf- 
fron-Walden  (Harvey's  residence),  or  Gbbriel  Harvey's 
Hunt  is  vp,  1596 ;"  pamphlets  now  as  costly  as  if  they 
consisted  of  leaves  of  gold.  * 

confessed  he  is  a  Poet,  which  he  never  appears  in  his  English  hexame- 
ters:— 

JOHX  Habvbt  the  PhTsidan's  Welcome  to  Robbbt  asBEnl 
"Oome,  fellow  Greene,  come  to  thy  gaping  grave, 

Bid  yanity  and  foolery  &rewel], 
That  ouerlong  hast  plaid  the  mad-brained  knaue, 

And  ouerloud  hast  rung  the  bawdy  beU. 
Yermine  to  vermine  must  repair  at  last ; 

No  fitter  house  for  busie  folke  to  dwell; 
Thy  conny-catching  pageants  are  past,f 

Some  other  must  those  arrant  stories  tell ; 
These  hung^  wormes  thinke  long  for  their  repast; 

Gome  on ;  I  pardon  thy  offence  to  me ; 
It  was  thy  living;  be  not  so  aghast  I 

A  fool  and  a  physitian  may  agree  t 

And  for  my  brothers  never  vex  thyself; 

They  are  not  to  disease  a  buried  elfe." 

*  l^r  Egerton  Brydges  in  his  reprint  of  "  Greene's  Groatsworth  of 
Wit,"  has  given  the  only  passage  from  **The  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier,"  which  at  all  alludes  to  Harvey's  father.    He  says  with 

j  Greene  had  written  "  The  Art  of  Ooney-catdung."  He  was  a 
great  adept  in  the  arts  of  a  town-life. 
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Nash,  who,  in  his  other  works,  writes  in  a  style  as 
flowing  as  Addison's,  with  hardly  an  obsolete  vestige, 
has  rather  injured  this  literary  invective  by  the  evident 
burlesque  he  affeots  of  Harvey's  pedantic  idiom;  and  for 
this  Mr.  Malone  has  hastily  censured  him,  without  recol- 
lecting the  aim  of  this  modem  Lucian.  *  The  delicacy 
of  irony ;  the  soua-erUendUf  that  subtlety  of  indicating 
what  is  not  told ;  all  that  poignant  satire,  which  is  the 
keener  for  its  polish,  were  not  practised  by  our  first  ve- 
hement satirists ;  but  a  bantering  masculine  humour,  a 

great  justice,  **  there  seems  nothing  in  it  sufficiently  offensive  to  account 
for  the  violence  of  Harvey's  anger."  The  Rev.  A.  Dyoe,  so  well 
known  fVom  his  varied  researches  in  our  dramatic  literature,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  off'ensive  passage  has  been  removed  from  the  editions 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Without  some  such  key  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  comprehend  Harvey's  implacable  hatred,  or  the  words  of  himself 
and  friends  when  they  describe  Greene  as  an  "  impudent  railer  in  an 
odious  and  desperate  mood,"  or  his  satire  as  "  spiteful  and  villanous 
abuse."  The  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was  an  attack  by  Richard  Harvey 
who  had  the  folly  to  '*  mis-term  all  our  poets  and  writers  about  Lon- 
don, piperiy  make^lays  and  make'bateSj*^  as  Nash  informs  us ;  *'  hence 
Greene  being  chief  agent  to  the  company,  for  he  writ  more  than  four 
other,  took  occasion  to  canvass  him  a  little,— about  some  seven  or 
eight  lines,  which  hath  plucked  on  an  invective  of  so  many  leaves". 
—Ed. 

*  Nash  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  wits  of  his  day.  One  calls 
him  "our  true  English  Aretine,'*  another  "Sweet  satyric  Nash,"  a 
third  describes  his  Muse  as  "  armed  with  a  gag-tooth  (a  tuskj,  and  his 
pen  possessed  with  Hercules's  furies."  He  is  well  characterised  in 
"The  Return  firom  Parnassus." 

"  His  style  was  witty,  tho'  he  had  some  gaU ; 

Something  he  might  have  mended,  so  may  all ; 

Yet  this  I  say,  that  for  a  mother's  wU^ 

Few  men  have  ever  seen  the  like  of  it" 

Hash  abounds  with  "  Mother-wit ;"  but  he  was  also  educated  at  the 
University,  with  every  advantage  of  dassioal  stadioa. 
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style  stamped  in  the  beat  of  fancy,  with  all  the  life- 
touches  of  strong  individuality,  characterise  these  licen- 
tious wits.  They  wrote  then  as  the  old  fabliera  told  their 
tales,  naming  everything  by  its  name ;  our  refinement 
cannot  approve,  but  it  cannot  diminish  their  real  nature, 
and  among  our  elaborate  graces,  their  nalveti  must  be 
still  wanting. 

In  this  literary  satire  Nash  has  interwoven  a  Idnd 
of  ludicrous  biography  of  Harvey ;  and  seems  to  have 
anticipated  the  character  of  Martinus  Scriblerus.  I 
leave  the  grosser  parts  of  thb  invective  untouched; 
for  my  business  is  not  with  slander^  but  with  ridi- 
eule. 

Nash  opens  as  a  skilful  lampooner ;  he  knew  well  that 
ridicule,  without  the  appearance  of  truth,  was  letting  fly 
an  arrow  upwards,  touching  no  one.  Nash  accounts  for 
his  protracted  silence  by  adroitly  declaring  that  he  had 
taken  these  two  or  three  years  to  get  perfect  intelligence 
of  Harvey's  "Life  and  conversation;  one  true  point 
whereof  well  sat  downe  will  more  excruciate  him  than 
knocking  him  about  the  ears  with  his  oum  style  in  a  hun- 
dred sheets  of  paper." 

And  with  great  humour  says — 

"  As  long  as  it  is  since  he  writ  against  me,  so  long 
have  I  given  him  a  lease  of  his  life,  and  he  hath  only  held 
it  by  my  mercy ;  and  now  let  him  thank  his  friends  for 
this  heavy  load  of  disgrace  I  lay  upon  him,  since  I  do  it 
but  to  show  my  sufficiency ;  and  they  urging  what  a 
triumph  he  had  over  me,  hath  made  me  ransack  my 
Btandish  more  than  I  would.'' 
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In  the  history  of  saoh  a  literary,  hero  as  Gabriel,  the 
birth  has  ever  been  attended  by  portents.  GabriePs 
mother  ^  dreamt  a  dream,"  that  she  was  delivered  '^  of 
an  immense  elder  gnn  that  can  shoot  nothing  bat  pellets 
of  chewed  paper ;  and  thought,  instead  of  a  boy,  she  was 
bronght  to  bed  of  one  of  those  kistrell  birds  called  a 
wind-sacker."  At  the  moment  of  his  birth  came  into  the 
world  ^  a  calf  with  a  doable  tongae,  and  eares  longer 
than  any  ass's,  with  his  feet  turned  backwards.'*  Fa- 
cetious analogies  of  Gabriel's  literary  genius  1 

He  then  paints  to  the  life  the  grotesque  portrait  of 
Harrey ;  so  that  the  man  himself  stands  alive  before  us. 
"  He  was  of  an  adust  swarth  choleric  dye,  like  rustic  ba- 
con, or  a  dried  scate-fish ;  his  skin  riddled  and  crumpled 
like  a  piece  of  burnt  parchment,  with  channels  and  creases 
in  his  fiice,  and  wrinkles  and  firets  of  old  agej'  Nash 
dexterously  attributes  this  premature  old  age  to  his  own 
talents ;  exulting  humorously — 

**  I  have  brought  him  low,  and  shrewdly  broken  him ; 
look  on  his  head,  and  you  shall  find  a  gray  haire  for 
euerie  line  I  have  writ  against  him ;  and  you  shall  haue 
all  his  beard  white  too  by  the  time  he  hath  read  ouer  this 
booka" 

To  give  a  finishing  to  the  portrait,  and  to  reach  the 
climax  of  personal  contempt,  he  paints  the  sordid  misery 
in  which  he  lived  at  Saffron-Walden : — "  Enduring  more 
hardness  than  a  camell,  who  will  line  four  dayes  without 
water,  and  feedes  on  nothing  but  thistles  and  wormwood, 
as  he  feeds  on  his  estate  on  trotters,  sheep  porknells,  and 
buttered  rootes,  in  an  hexameter  meditation.'' 
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In  his  Venetian  Trivet  and  pantofles  of  pride,  we  are 
told— 

"  He  looks,  indeed,  like  a  case  of  tooth-pickes,  or  a  lute- 
pin  stuck  in  a  suit  of  apparelL  An  Ysher  of  a  dancing- 
8cboole,heis  such  2kba8ia  devmbra  de  vmbra  de  lospedes  ; 
a  kisser  of  the  shadow  of  your  feetes  shadow  he  is !" 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  portrait  resembling  the  original, 
with  its  Cervantic  touches ;  Nash  would  not  have  risked 
what  the  eyes  of  his  readers  would  instantly  have  proved 
to  be  fictitious;  and,  in  fact,  though  the  OrangeriUs 
know  of  no  portrait  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  they  will  find  a 
woodcut  of  him  by  the  side  of  this  description;  it  is, 
indeed,  in  a  most  pitiable  attitude,  expressing  that  gripe 
of  criticism  which  seized  on  Gkibriel  **  upon  the  news  of 
the  going  in  hand  of  my  booke.^' 

The  ponderosity  and  prolixity  of  QabriePs  "  period  of 
a  mile,''  are  described  with  a  fisu^tious  extravagance, 
which  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  eloquenoe  of 
ridicule.  Harvey  entitled  his  various  pamphlets  ^'  Let- 
ters." 

"More  letters  yet  fyom  the  doctor?  Out  upon  it, 
here's  a  packet  of  epistling,  as  bigge  as  a  paoke  of  wool- 
len cloth,  or  a  stack  of  salt  fish.  Carrier,  didst  thou 
bring  it  by  wayne,  or  by  horsebacke  ?  By  wayne,  sir, 
and  it  hath  crackt  me  three  axle-trees. — Heavie  newes  1 
Take  them  again !  I  will  never  open  them. — ^My  cart 
(quoth  he,  deep-sighing,)  hath  cryde  creake  under  them 
fortie  times  euerie  furlong ;  wherefore  if  you  be  a  good 
man  rather  make  mud-walls  with  them,  mend  highways, 
or  damme  up  quagmires  with  them* 
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^'When  I  oame  to  unrip  and  unbombast*  this  Oar* 
garUuan  bag  padding,  and  foond  nothing  in  it  but  dogs 
tripes,  swines  livers,  oxe  galls,  and  sheepes  guts,  I  was  in 
a  bitterer  chafe  than  anie  oooke  at  a  long  sermon,  when 
his  meat  bumea. 

**0  ^tis  an  vnsconscionable  yast  gor^bellied  volume, 
bigger  bulkt  than  a  Dutch  hoy,  and  more  cumbersome 
than  a  payre  of  Switzer's  galeaze  breeches.'' f 

Aud  in  the  same  ludicrous  style  he  writes — 

**  One  epistle  thereof  to  John  Wolfe  (Harvey's  printer) 
I  took  and  weighed  in  an  ironmonger's  scale,  and  it 
counter  poyseth  a  cade|  of  herrings  with  three  Holland 
cheeses.  It  was  rumoured  ^bout  the  Court  that  the  guard 
meant  to  trie  masteries  with  it  before  the  Queene,  and 
instead  of  throwing  the  sledge,  or  the  hanmier,  to  hurle 
it  foorth  at  the  armes'end  for  a  wager. 

^  Size  and  thirtie  sheets  it  comprehendeth,  which  with 
him  is  but  size  and  thirtie  full  points  (periods) ;  for  he 
makes  no  more  difference  'twizt  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
full  pointe,  than  there  is  'twizt  two  black  puddings  for  a 
pennie,  and  a  pennie  for  a  pair  of  black  puddings.  Yet 
these  are  but  the  shortest  prouerbs  of  his  wit,  for  he 

^  BofttdHJui  was  the  tailors*  tenn  in  the  Elizabethan  era  for  the  stuff* 
ing  of  horsehair  or  wool  used  for  the  large  breeches  then  in  fashion ; 
henoe  the  term  wa»  applied  to  high-sounding  phrases — **  all  sound 
and  foiy,  signifjing  nothing." — Ed. 

f  These  were  the  loose  heavy  breeches  so  constantly  worn  by 
Swiss  soldiers  as  to  beoome  a  national  costume,  and  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  ns  by  the  artists  of  the  day  in  a  yariety  of  forms. 
They  obtained  the  name  of  galeaze,  from  their  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  broad-bottomed  ship  called  a  galliass. — Ed. 

%  A  cade  is  500  herrings;  a  great  quantity  of  an  article  of  no  value. 
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never  bids  a  man  good  morrow,  but  he  makes  a  speech 
as  long  as  a  proclamation,  nor  drinkes  to  anie,  but  he 
reads  a  lecture  of  three  bowers  long,  de  Arte  bibendL 

0  'tis  a  precious  apothegmatical  pedant." 

It  was  the  foible  of  Harvey  to  wish  to  o<mceal  the 
humble  avocation  of  his  father:  this  forms  a  perpetual 
source  of  the  bitterness  or  the  pleasantry  of  Nash,  who, 
indeed,  calls  his  pamphlet  ^*  a  full  answer  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  halter  maker,"  which,  he  says,  ^  is  death  to 
Gkibriel  tc^  remember;  wherefore  from  time  to  time  he 
doth  nothing  but  turmoile  his  thoughts  how  to  invent 
new  pedigrees,  and  what  great  nobleman's  bastard  he 
was  likely  to  be,  not  whose  sonne  he  is  reputed  to  bew 
Yet  he  would  not  have  a  shoo  to  put  on  his  foote  if  hia 
father  had  not  traffiqued  with  the  hangman. — ^Harvey 
nor  his  brothers  cannot  bear  to  be  called  the  sonnes  of 
a  rope-maker,  which,  by  his  private  confession  to  some 
of  my  friends,  was  the  only  thing  that  most  set  him 
afire  against  ma  Tume  over  his  two  bookes  he  hath 
published  against  me,  wherein  he  hath  clapt  paper  God's 
plentie,  if  that  could  press  a  man  to  death,  and  see  if,  in 
the  waye  of  answer,  or  otherwise,  he  once  mentioned  the 
toord  rape-maker^  or  come  within  forty  foot  of  it;  except 
in  one  place  of  his  first  booke,  where  he  nameth  it  not 
neither,  but  goes  thus  cleanly  to  worke : — *  and  may  not 
a  good  Sonne  have  a  reprobate  for  his  father  V  a  peri- 
phrase  of  a  rope-maker,  which,  if  I  should  shryue  myself 

1  never  heard  before."  According  to  Nash,  Gabriel 
took  his  oath  before  a  justice,  that  his  father  was  an 
honest  man,  and  kept  his  sons  at  the  Universities  a  long 
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time.  ^  I  confirmed  it,  and  added,  A7 1  which  is  more, 
three  proad  sonnes,  that  when  they  met  the  hangman, 
their  Other's  best  customer,  would  not  put  off  their  hats 
to  him— " 

Snch  repeated  raillery  on  this  foible  of  Harvey  touched 
him  more  to  the  quick,  and  more  raised  the  public  laugh, 
than  any  other  point  of  attack;  for  it  was  merited. 
Another  foible  was,  perhaps,  the  finical  richness  of  Har- 
yey'a  dress,  adopting  the  Italian  fashions  on  his  return 
from  Italy,  *^  when  he  made  no  bones  of  taking  the  wall 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  black  Venetian  velvet."*  On 
this  the  fertile  invention  of  Nash  raises  a  scandalous 
anecdote  concerning  Gabriel's  wardrobe ;  '*  a  tale  of  his 
hobby-horse  reuelling  and  domineering  at  Audley-end, 
when  the  Queen  was  there;  to  which  place  Gabriel 
came  raffling  it  out,  hufty  tufty,  in  his  suit  of  veluet — " 
which  he  had  ^  untrussed,  and  pelted  the  outside  from 
the  lining  of  an  old  velvet  saddle  he  had  borrowed  P 
"The  rotten  mould  of  that  worm-eaten  reliq^ue,  he 
means,  when  he  dies,  to  hang  over  his  tomb  for  a  monu- 

*  Hanrej's  love  of  dress,  and  desire  to  indulge  it  cheaply,  is  'satiri- 
cally alluded  to  by  Nash,  in  confuting  Harvey's  assertion  thai 
Ofeene's  wardrobe  at  his  death  was  not  worth  more  than  three  shil- 
lings— '*  I  know  a  broker  in  a  spruce  leather  Jerkin  shall  give  you 
.  thirty  shillings  for  the  doublet  alone,  if  you  can  help  him  to  it  Hark 
in  yonr  earl  he  had  a  very  fiiir  doak,  with  sleeves  of  a  goose  green, 
it  would  serve  yon  as  fine  as  may  be.  No  more  words ;  if  you  be 
wise,  play  the  good  husband,  and  listen  after  it,  you  may  buy  it  ten 
shilUngs  better  cheap  than  it  cost  him.  By  St  Silver,  it  is  good  to  be 
oiroomspect  in  casting  for  the  world ;  there^s  a  great  many  ropes  go 
to  ten  shillings?  If  you  want  a  greasy  pair  of  silk  stockings  to  shew 
yourself  in  the  court,  they  are  there  to  be  had  too,  amongst  his  moy» 
ablea.''— Kd. 
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ment"*  Harvey  was  proud  of  his  refined  skill  in  "  Tus- 
can authors,"  and  too  fond  of  their  worse  conceits. 
Nash  alludes  to  his  travels  in  Italy,  "  to  fetch  him  two- 
penny worth  of  Tuscanism,  quite  renouncing  his  natural 
English  accents  and  gestures,  wrested  himself  wholly  to 
the  Italian  punctilios,  painting  himself  like  a  courtezan, 
till  the  Queen  declared,  ^he  looked  something  like  an 
Italian  I'  At  which  he  roused  his  plumes,  pricked  his 
ears,  and  run  away  with  the  bridle  betwixt  his  teeth." 
These  were  malicious  tales,  to  make  his  adversary  con- 
temptible, whenever  the  merry  wits  at  court  were  will- 
ing to  sharpen  themselves  on  him. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  attack  was  to  break 
through  that  bastion  of  sonnets  and  panegyrics  with 
which  Harvey  had  fortified  himself  by  the  aid  of  his 
fiiends,  against  the  assaults  of  Nash.  Harvey  had  been 
commended  by  the  learned  and  the  ingenious.  Our 
Lucian,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  since  he  could  not 
deny  Harvey's  intimacy  with  Spenser  and  Sidney,  gets 
rid  of  their  suffrages  by  this  malicious  sarcasm :  *^  It  is  a 
miserable  thing  for  a  man  to  be  said  to  have  had 
fiiends,  and  now  to  have  neer  a  one  left !"  As  for  the 
others,  whom  Harvey  calls  **  his  gentle  and  liberall 
fiiends,"  Nash  boldly  caricatures  the  grotesque  crew,  as 
^^  tender  itchie  brained  infants,  that  cared  not  what  they 
did,  so  they  might  come  in  print ;  worthless  whippets, 

*  This  nnlaoky-  Yenetian  yelvet  ooat  of  Hanrej  had  also  produced 
a  "  Quippe  for  an  Ypstart  Courtier,  or  a  quaint  dispute  between  Yel- 
oet-breeches  and  Cloth-breeches/'  which  poor  Harvej  declares  was 
*  one  of  the  most  licentious  and  intolerable  Invectives."  This  blow 
bad  been  struck  hy  Greene  On  the  *'  Italiaoated  *'  Courtier. 
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ftnd  jackstraws,  who  meeter  it  in  his  oommendation, 
whom  he  would  compare  with  the  highest.**  The  works 
of  these  young  writers  he  describes  by  an  image  ex- 
quisitely ludicrous  and  satirical : — 

**  These  mushrumpes,  who  pester  the  world  with  their 
paitiphletSy  are  like  those  barbarous  people  in  the  hot 
countries,  who,  when  they  have  bread  to  make,  doe  no 
more  than  clap  the  dowe  upon  a  post  on  the  outside  of 
their  houses,  and  there  leave  it  to  the  sun  to  bake ;  so 
their  indigested  conceipts,  far  rawer  than  anie  dowe,  at 
all  adventures  upon  the  post  they  clap,  pluck  them  off 
who  will,  and  think  they  have  made  as  good  a  batch  of 
poetrie  as  may  be." 

Of  B[arvey's  list  of  friends  he  observes : — 

"To  a  bead-roll  of  learned  men  and  lords,  he  appeals, 
whether  he  be  an  asse  or  not  ?'* 

Harvey  had  said,  **  Thomas  Nash,  from  the  top  of  his 
wit  looking  down  upon  simple  creatures,  calleth  Gabriel 
Harvey  a  dunce,  a  foole,  an  ideot,  a  dolt,  a  goose  cap, 
an  asse,  and  so  forth ;  for  some  of  the  residue  is  not  to 
be  spoken  but  with  his  owne  mannerly  mouth;  but  he 
should  have  shewed  particularlie  which  wordes  in  my 
letters  were  the  wordes  of  a  dunce  j  which  sentences  the 
sentences  of  a  foole;  which  arguments  the  arguments 
of  an  ideot;  which  opinions  the  opinions  of  a  dolt; 
which  judgments  the  judgments  of  a  goose-cap ;  which 
conclusions  the  conclusions  of  an  asse.*'  * 

Thus  Harvey  reasons,  till  he  becomes  unreasonable; 
one  would  have  imagined  that  the  literary  satires  of  our 

^  **  Pierce's  Supererogation,  or  a  new  praise  of  the  Old  Asse,"  1593. 
13 
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English  Laoian  had  been  volaminous  enough,  withoat 
the  mathematical  demonstration.  The  banterers  seem 
to  have  put  poor  Harvey  nearly  out  of  his  wits ;  he  and 
his  friends  felt  their  blows  too  profoundly;  they  were 
much  too  thin-skinned,  and  the  solemn  air  of  Harvey 
in  his  graver  moments  at  their  menaces  is  exceedingly 
ludicrous.  They  frequently  called  him  Chzbridissime 
Qabrid^  which  quintessence  of  himself  seems  to  have 
mightily  affected  him.  They  threatened  to  confute  his 
letters  till  eternity — which  seems  to  have  put  him  in 
despair.  The  following  passage,  descriptive  of  Gabriel's 
distresses,  may  excite  a  smile. 

"  This  grand  confuter  of  my  letters  says,  *  Gabriel,  if 
there  be  any  wit  or  Industrie  in  thee,  now  I  will  dare  it 
to  the  vttermost ;  write  of  what  thou  wilt,  in  what  lan- 
guage thou  wilt,  and  I  will  confute  it,  and  answere  it. 
Take  Truth's  part,  and  I  will  proouve  truth  to  be  no 
truth,  marching  ovt  of  thy  dung-voiding  mouth.'  He 
will  never  leave  me  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  lift  a  pen,  ad 
infinitum  /  if  I  reply,  he  has  a  rejoinder ;  and  for  my 
brief  triplication^  he  is  prouided  with  a  quadruplication^ 
and  so  he  mangles  my  sentences,  hacks  my  argumenU, 
wrenches  my  words^  ^ops  and  changes  my  phrases, 
even  to  the  disjoyning  and  dislocation  of  my  whole 
meaning." 

Poor  Harvey !  he  knew  not  that  there  was  nothing 
real  in  ridicule,  no  end  to  its  merry  malice ! 

Harvey's  taste  for  hexameter  verses,  which  he  so  un- 
naturally forced  into  our  language,  is  admirably  ridi* 
culod.    Harvey  had  shown  his  taste  for  these  metres  by 
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a  variety  of  poems,  to  whose  subjects  Nash  thus  sarcas- 
tically alludes: — 

**  It  had  grown  with  him  into  such  a  dictionary  cus- 
tom, that  no  may-pole  in  the  street,  no  wethercocke  on 
anie  church-steeple,  no  arbour,  no  lawrell,  no  yewe-tree, 
he  would  ouerskip,  without  hayling  in  this  manner. 
After  supper,  if  he  chancst  to  play  at  cards  with  a  queen 
of  harts  in  his  hands,  he  would  run  upon  men's  and 
women's  hearts  all  the  night." 

And  he  happily  introduces  here  one  of  the  miserable 
hexameter  conceits  of  Harvey — 

Stout  hart  and  sweet  hart^  yet  Btootest  hart  to  be  ■to<^>ed. 

Harvey's  "Encomium  Lauri"  thus  ridiculously  com- 
mences, 

What  might  I  call  this  tree  ?    A  lawrell  ?    0  bonny  lawreD, 
Keedea  to  thj  bowea  will  I  bow  this  knee,,  and  yajle  mj  bonetto ; 

which  Nash  most  happily  burlesques  by  describing 
Harvey  under  a  yew-tree  at  Trinity-hall,  composing 
verses  on  the  weathercock  of  AllhaUows  in  Cam- 
bridge : — 

O  thoa  wether-oocke  that  stands  on  the  top  of  AUhallowa, 
Gome  thj  wales  down,  if  thou  d^urst^  for  thj  orowne^  and  take 
the  wall  on  us. 

"  The  hexameter  verse  (says  Nash)  I  graunt  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  an  auncient  house  (so  is  many  an  English 
beggar),  but  this  clyme  of  our's  hee  cannot  thrive  in ; 
our  speech  is  too  craggy  for  him  to  set  his  plough  in ;  hee 
goes  twitching  and  hopping  in  our  language,  Uke  a  man 
mnning  vpon  quagmires,  vp  the  hill  in  one  syllable  and 
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down  the  dale  in  another,  retaining  no  part  of  that  stately 
smooth  gate  which  he  vannts  himself  with  amongst  the 
Oreeks  and  Latins.'* 

The  most  hmnorous  part  in  this  Scribleriad,  is  a  ludi- 
crous narrative  of  Harvey's  expedition  to  the  metropolis, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  writing  his  **  Pierce  Supereroga- 
tion," pitted  against  Nash's  "  Pierce's  Pennilesse."  The 
facetious  Nash  describes  the  torpor  and  pertinacity  of  his 
genius,  by  telling  us  he  had  kept  Harvey  at  work — 

"  For  seaven  and  thirtie  weekes  space  while  he  lay  at 
his  printer's,  Wolfe,  never  stirring  out  of  doors,  or  being 
churched  all  that  while — and  that  in  the  deadest  season 
that  might  bee,  hee  lying  in  the  ragingest  fnrie  of  the 
last  plague  where  there  dyde  above  1600  a  weoke  in 
London,  ink-squittring  and  saracenically  printing  against 
mee.  Three  quarters  of  a  year  thus  immured  hee  re- 
mained, with  his  spirits  yearning  empassionment,  and 
agonised  fury,  thirst  of  revenge,  neglecting  soul  and 
bodies  health  to  oompasse  it — sweating  and  dealing  upon 
it  most  intentively."* 

The  narrative  proceeds  with  the  many  perils  which 
Harvey's  printer  encountered,  by  expense  of  diet,  and 
printing  for  this  bright  genius  and  his  friends,  whose 
works  "  would  rust  and  iron-spot  paper  to  have  their 
names  breathed  over  it ;"  and  that  Wolfe  designed  "  to 

*  Harvey^B  opponents  were  much  nimbler  penmen,  and  oould  strike 
off  these  lampoons  with  all  the  fodlitj  of  writers  for  the  stage.  Thus 
Kash  declare?,  in  his  "  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,"  that  he 
leaves  Lilly,  who  was  also  attacked,  to  defend  himself,  because  "  in 
as  much  time  as  he  spends  in  taking  tobacco  one  week,  lie  can  compUt 
that  would  make  Oabriell  repent  himself  all  his  life  after.'^^fiD. 
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get  a  privilege  betimes,  forbidding  of  all  othen  to  sell 
waste-paper  but  himselfe.'^  The  climax  of  the  narrative, 
after  manj  misfortunes,  ends  with  Harvey  being  arrested 
by  the  printer,  and  confined  to  Newgate,  where  his  sword 
is  taken  from  him,  to  his  perpetual  disgrace.  So  much 
did  Gabriel  endure  for  having  written  a  book  against 
Tom  Nash  I 

But  Harvey  might  deny  some  of  these  ludicrous  facts. 
— Will  he  deny  ?  cries  Nash — and  here  he  has  woven  every 
tale  the  most  watchful  malice  could  collect,  varnished 
for  their  full  effect.    Then  he  adds, 

"  You  see  I  have  brought  the  doctor  out  of  request  at 
court ;  and  it  shall  cost  me  a  fall,  but  I  will  get  him  howt- 
ed  out  of  the  Vniuersitie  too,  ere  I  giue  him  ouer.** 
He  tells  us  Harvey  was  brought  on  the  stage  at  Trinity- 
college,  in  "  the  exquisite  comedie  of  Pedantius,"  where, 
under  ^Hhe  finical  fine  school-master,  the  just  manner  of 
his  phrase,  they  stufit  his  mouth  with ;  and  the  whole 
buffianisme  throughout  his  bookes,  they  bolstered  out 
his  part  with— euen  to  the  carrying  of  his  gowne,  his 
nice  gate  in  lus  pantofles,  or  the  affected  accent  of  his 
speech — Let  him  deny  that  there  was  a  shewe  made  at 
Clare-hall  of  him  and  his  brothers,  called  Tarrarantantara 
turba  tumultuosa  Trigonum  Tri-Harveyorum  Tri-har- 
monia;  and  another  shewe  of  the  little  minnow  his 
brother,  at  Peter-house,  called  Duns  furens,  Dick  Harvey 
in  a  frensie.'*  The  sequel  is  thus  told : — "  Whereupon 
Dick  came  and4>roke  the  college  glass  windows,  and  Dr. 
Peme  caused  him  to  be  set  in  the  stockes  till  the  shewe 
was  ended." 
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This  **  Dons  furens,  Dick  Harvey  in  a  frensie,**  was 
not  only  the  brother  of  one  who  ranked  high  in  society 
and  literature,  but  himself  a  learned  professor,  Nash 
brings  him  down  to  "  Pigmey  Dick,  that  lookes  like  a 
poxmd  of  goldsmith's  candles,  who  had  like  to  conmiit 
folly  last  year  with  a  milk-maid,  as  a  friend  of  his  very 
soberly  informed  me.  Little  and  little-wittied  Dick,  that 
hath  vowed  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  Brutus  and  his 
Trojans.'**  An  Herculean  feat  of  this  "Duns  furcns," 
Nash  tells  us,  was  his  setting  Aristotle  with  his  heels 
upwards  on  the  school-gates  at  Cambridge^  and  putting 
ass's  ears  on  his  head,  which  Tom  here  records  m  per- 
pettMzm  rei  memoriam.  But  Wood,  our  grave  and  keen 
literary  antiquary,  observes — 

"  To  let  pass  other  matters  these  vain  men  (the  wits) 
report  of  Richard  Harvey,  his  works  show  him  quite 
another  person  than  what  they  make  htti  to  be." 

Nash  then  forms  a  ludicrous  contrast  between  **  witless 
Gabriel  and  ruffling  Richard."  The  astronomer  Richard 
was  continually  baiting  the  great  bear  in  the  firmament, 
and  in  his  lectures  set  up  atheistical  questions,  which 
Nash  maliciously  adds,  "  as  I  am  afraid  the  earth  would 
swallow  me  if  I  should  but  rehearse."  And  at  his  close, 
Nash  bitterly  regrets  he  has  no  more  room;  "else  I 
should  make  Gabriel  a  fugitive  out  of  England,  being 
the  rauenousest  slouen  that  ever  lapt  porridge  in  noble- 
men's houses,  where  has  had  already,  out  of  two,  his 

*  He  had  written  an  antiquarian  work  on  the  deBoent  of  Bratna  on 
our  Island.— The  party  also  who  at  the  University  attacked  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle  were  nicknamed  the  Tirqfans,  as  determined 
enemiei  of  the  Oreeki, 
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mittimofl  of  Ye  may  be  gone !  for  he  was  a  sower  of 
seditioas  paradoxes  amongst  kitchen-boys.''  Nash  seems 
to  have  considered  himself  as  terrible  as  an  Archilochus, 
whose  satires  were  so  fatal  as  to  induce  the  satirised, 
after  having  read  them,  to  hang  themselves. 

How  ill  poor  Harvey  passed  through  these  wit-duels, 
and  how  profoundly  the  wounds  inflicted  on  him  and 
his  brothers  were  felt,  appears  by  his  own  confessions. 
In  his  ^  Foure  Letters,''  after  some  curious  observations 
on  invectives  and  satires,  from  those  of  Archilochus,  Lu- 
cian,  and  Aretine,  to  Skelton  and  Scoggin,  and  '^  the  whole 
venomous  and  viperous  brood  of  old  and  new  raylers," 
he  proceeds  to  blame  even  his  beloved  friend  the  gentle 
Spenser,  for  the  severity  of  his  "Mother  Hubbard's 
Tale,"  a  satire  on  the  court  **  I  must  needes  say.  Mother 
Hubbard  in  heat  of  choller,  forgetting  the  pure  sanguine 
of  her  Sweete  Feary  Queene,  artfully  ouershott  her  mal- 
content-selfe ;  as  elsewhere  I  have  specified  at  large,  with 
the  good  leaue  of  vnspotted  friendship. — Sallust  and 
Clodius  learned  of  TuUy  to  frame  artificiall  declamations 
and  patheticall  invectives  against  Tully  ""himselfe;  if 
Mother  Hubbard,  in  the  vaine  of  Chawcer,  happen  to  tel 
one  canicular  tale,  father  Elderton  and  his  son  Greene,  in 
the  vaine  of  Skelton  or  Scoggin,  will  counterfeit  an  hun- 
dred dogged  fables,  libles,  slaunders,  lies,  for  the  whet- 
stone. But  many  will  sooner  lose  their  lines  than  the 
least  jott  of  their  reputation.  What  mortal  feudes,  what 
cruel  bloodshed,  what  terrible  slaughterdome  have  been 
committed  for  the  point  of  honour  and  some  few  courtly 
ceremonies.^ 
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The  incidents  bo  plentifully  narrated  in  tbis  Lncianio 
biography,  the  very  nature  of  this  species  of  satire 
throws  into  donbt ;  yet  they  still  seem  shadowed  out  from 
some  truths ;  but  the  truths  who  can  unravel  from  the 
fictions  ?  And  thus  a  narrative  is  consigned  to  posterity 
which  involves  illustrious  characters  in  an  inextricable 
network  of  calumny  and  genius. 

Writers  of  this  class  alienate  themselves  from  human 
kind,  they  break  the  golden  bond  which  holds  them  to 
society ;  and  they  live  among  us  like  a  policed  bandittL 
In  these  copious  extracts,  I  have  not  noticed  the  more 
criminal  insinuations  against  the  Harveys ;  I  have  left 
the  grosser  slanders  untouched.  My  object  has  been 
only  to  trace  the  effects  of  ridicule,  and  to  det^  its 
artifices,  by  which  the  most  dignified  characters  may  be 
deeply  injured  at  the  pleasure  of  a  Ridiculer.  The  wild 
mirth  of  ridicule,  aggravating  and  taunting  real  imper^ 
fections,  and  fastening  imaginary  ones  on  the  victim  in 
idle  sport  or  ill-humonr,  strikes  at  the  most  brittle  thing 
in  the  world,  a  man's  good  reputation,  for  delicate 
matters  which  are  not  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
but  in  which  so  much  of  personal  happiness  is  con- 
cemed. 


LITERARY  HATRED. 

BXHimTXNG  A  CONSPIBAOT  AGAINST  AK  AX7THOB. 

IN  the  peaceful  walks  of  literature  we  are  startled 
at  discovering  genius  with  the  mind,  and,  if  we 
conceive  the  instrument  it  guides  to  be  a  stiletto,  with 
the  hand  of  an  assassin — ^irascible,  vindictive,  armed 
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with  indiscriminate  satire,  never  pardoning  the  merit  of 
rival  genius,  but  fastening  on  it  throughout  life,  till,  in 
the  moral  retribution  of  human  nature,  these  very  pas- 
sions, by  their  ungratified  cravings,  have  tended  to 
annihilate  the  being  who  fostered  them.  These  passions 
among  literary  men  are  with  none  more  inextinguishable 
than  among  provinoial  writers. — ^Their  bad  feelings  are 
concentrated  by  their  local  contraction.  The  proximity 
of  men  of  genius  seems  to  produce  a  familiarity  which 
excites  hatred  or  contempt ;  while  he  who  is  afflicted  with 
disordered  passions  imagines  that  he  is  urging  his  own 
claims  to  genius  by  denying  them  to  their  possessor.  A 
whole  life  passed  in  harassing  the  industry  or  the  genius 
which  he  has  not  equalled ;  and  instead  of  running  the 
open  career  as  a  competitor,  only  skulking  as  an  assassin 
by  their  side,  is  presented  in  the  object  now  before  us. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  seems  early  in  life  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  literature ;  but  his  habits  were  irregular,  and 
his  passions  fierce.  The  celebrity  of  Robertson,  Blair, 
and  Henry,  with  other  Scottish  brothers,  diseased  his 
mind  with  a  most  envious  rancour.  He  confined  all  his 
literary  efibrts  to  the  pitiable  motive  of  destroying  theirs ; 
he  was  prompted  to  every  one  of  his  historical  works  by 
the  mere  desire  of  discrediting  some  work  of  Robertson ; 
and  his  numerous  critical  labours  were  all  directed  to 
annihilate  the  genius  of  his  country.  How  he  converted 
his  life  into  its  own  scourge,  how  wasted  talents  he 
might  have  cultivated  into  perfection,  lost  every  trace  of 
humanity,  and  finally  perished,  devoured  by  his  own 
fiend<»like  passions, — shall  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
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narrative,  collected  firom  a  correspondence  now  lying 
before  me,  which  the  author  carried  on  with  hia  publisher 
in  London.  I  shall  copy  out  at  some  length  the  hopes 
and  disappointments  of  the  literary  adventurer — ^the 
colours  are  not  mine ;  I  am  dipping  my  pencil  in  the 
palette  of  the  artist  himself 

In  June,  1773,  was  projected  in  the  Scottbh  capital 
**The  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review.**  Stuart*s 
letters  breathe  the  spirit  of  rapturous  confidence.  He 
had  combined  the  sedulous  attention  of  the  intelligent 
Smellie,  who  was  to  be  the  printer,  with  some  very 
honourable  critics ;  Professor  Baron,  Dr.  Blacklock,  and 
Professor  Richardson ;  and  the  first  numbers  were  exe- 
cuted with  more  talent  than  periodical  publications  had 
then  exhibited.  But  the  hardiness  of  Stuart*s  opinions, 
his  personal  attacks,  and  the  acrimony  of  his  literary 
libels,  presented  a  new  feature  in  Scottish  literature,  of 
such  ugliness  and  horror,  that  every  honourable  man 
soon  averted  his  face  from  this  hoxUefeu. 

He  designed  to  ornament  his  first  number  with — 
'  ^^A  print  of  my  Lord  Monboddo  in  his  quadruped 
form.  I  must,  therefore,  most  earnestly  beg  that  you 
will  purchase  for  me  a  copy  of  it  in  some  of  the  Macaroni 
print  shops.  It  is  not  to  be  procured  at  Edinburgh. 
They  are  afraid  to  vend  it  here.  We  are  to  take  it  on 
the  footing  of  a  figure  of  an  animal,  not  yet  described ; 
and  are  to  give  a  grave,  yet  satirical  account  of  it,  in  the 
manner  of  Buffon.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  allude  to 
his  lordship  but  in  a  very  distant  manner.*' 

It  was  not,  however,  ventured  on;  and  the  nonde- 
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script  animal  was  still  confined  to  the  windows  of  "  the 
Macaroni  print  shops."  It  was,  however,  the  bloom  of 
the  aathor^s  fancy,  and  promised  all  the  mellow  fruits  it 
afterwards  produced. 

In  September  this  ardour  did  not  abate : — 

^^  The  proposals  are  issued ;  the  subscriptions  in  the 
booksellers'  shops  astonish;  correspondents  flock  in; 
and,  what  will  surprise  you,  the  timid  proprietors  of  the 
^  Scots'  Magazine'  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  drop- 
ping their  work.    You  stare  at  all  this,  and  so  do  I  too.'' 

Thus  he  flatters  himself  he  is  to  annihilate  his  rival, 
without  even  striking  the  first  blow.  The  appearance 
of  his  first  number  is  to  be  the  moment  when  their  last 
is  to  come  forth.  Authors,  like  the  discoverers  of  mines, 
are  the  most  sanguine  creatures  in  the  world :  Gilbert 
Stuart  afterwards  flattered  himself  Dr.  Henry  was  lying 
at  the  point  of  death  from  the  scalping  of  his  tomahawk 
pen ;  but  of  this  anon. 

On  the  publication  of  the  first  number,  in  November, 
1778,  all  is  exultation;  and  an  account  is  facetiously  ex- 
pected that  ^^a  thousand  copies  had  emigrated  from  the 
Row  and  Fleet-street." 

There  is  a  serious  composure  in  the  letter  of  Decem- 
ber, which  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tempered 
answer  of  his  London  correspondent  The  work  was 
more  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Edinburgh ;  and  from 
causes  sufficiently  obvious,  its  personality  and  causticity. 
Stuart,  however,  assures  his  fnend  that  ^Hhe  second 
number  you  will  find  better  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
better  than  the  second." 
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The  next  letter  is  dated  March  4, 1774,  in  whioh  I  find 
our  author  still  in  good  spirits ; — 

''The  Magazine  rises,  and  promises  much,  in  this 
quarter.  Our  artillery  has  silenced  all  opposition.  The 
rogues  of  the  *  uplifled  hands  *  decline  the  combat." 
These  rogues  are  the  clergy,  and  some  others,  who  had 
^  uplifted  hands  '^  from  the  vituperative  nature  of  their 
adversary ;  for  he  tells  us  that,  "  now  the  clergy  are  silent, 
the  town-council  have  had  the  presumption  to  oppose  us ; 
and  have  threatened  Creech  (the  publisher  in  Edinburgh) 
with  the  terror  of  making  him  a  constable  for  his  inso- 
lence. A  pamphlet  on  the  abuses  of  Heriot's  Hospital, 
including  a  direct  proof  of  pezjury  in  the  provost,  was 
the  punishment  inflicted  in  return.  And  new  p^^ers  are 
forging  to  chastise  them,  in  regard  to  the  poors'  rate, 
which  is  again  started ;  the  improper  choice  of  professors ; 
and  violent  stretches  of  the  impost  The  liberty  of  the 
preaSy  in  its  fullest  extent,  is  to  be  employed  against 
them." 

Such  is  the  language  of  reform,  and  the  spirit  of  a  re- 
formist t  A  little  private  malignity  thus  ferments  a  good 
deal  of  public  spirit;  but  patriotism  must  be  inde- 
pendent to  be  pure.  If  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  con- 
tinues to  succeed  in  its  sale,  as  Stuart  fancies,  Edinburgh 
itself  may  be  in  some  danger.  His  perfect  contempt  of  his 
contemporaries  is  amusing : — 

''  Monboddo's  second  volume  is  published,  and,  with 
Kaimes,  will  appear  in  ou^  next ;  the  former  is  a  childish 
performance ;  the  latter  rather  better.  We  are  to  treat 
them  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom.    I  observe  an  amaa- 
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ti^  fiiUing  off  in  the  English  Reviews.  We  beat  them 
hollow.  I  fancy  they  have  no  assistance  but  from  the 
Dissenters,— a  dull  body  of  men.  The  Monthly  will 
not  easily  recover  the  death  of  Hawkesworth ;  and  I  sos- 
pect  that  Langhome  has  forsaken  them;  for  I  see  no 
longer  his  pen.'' 

We  are  now  hastening  to  the  sudden  and  the  moral 
catastrophe  of  our  tale.  The  thousand  copies  which  had 
ttnigrated  to  London  remained  there,  little  disturbed  by 
public  inquiry  ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  personal  animosity 
against  almost  every  literary  character  there,  which  had 
inflamed  the  sale,  became  naturally  the  latent  cause  of 
its  extinction ;  for  its  life  was  but  a  feverish  existence, 
and  its  florid  complexion  carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  its 
dissolution.  Stuart  at  length  quarrelled  with  his  coad- 
jutor, Smellie,  for  altering  his  reviews.  Smellie's  pru- 
dential  dexterity  was  such,  that,  in  an  article  designed 
to  level  Lord  Kaimes  with  Lord  Monboddo,  the  whole 
libel  was  completely  metamorphosed  into  a  panegyric. 
They  were  involved  in  a  lawsuit  about  *'  a  blasphemous 
paper.''  And  now  the  enraged  Zoilus  complains  of ''  his 
hours  of  peevishness  and  dissatisfaction.^'  He  acknow- 
ledges that  "a  circumstance  had  happened  which  had 
broke  his  peace  and  ease  altogether  for  some  weeks.'* 
And  now  he  resolves  that  this  great  work  shall  quietly 
sink  into  a  mere  compilation  from  the  London  periodical 
works.  Such,  then,  is  the  progress  of  malignant  genius  I 
The  author,  like  him  who  invented  the  brazen  bull  of 
Phalaris,  is  writhing  in  that  machine  of  tortures  he  had 
contrived  for  others. 
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We  now  come  to  a  very  remarkable  passage:  it  is  the 
frenzied  language  of  disappointed  wickedness. 

*'  It  is  an  infinite  disappointment  to  me  that  the  Maga- 
zine does  not  grow  in  London ;  I  thought  the  soil  had 
been  richer.  But  it  is  my  constant  fate  to  be  disappoint- 
ed in  everything  I  attempt ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  a 
wish  that  was  gratified ;  and  never  dreaded  an  event  that 
did  not  come.  With  this  felicity  of  fate,  I  wonder  how 
the  devil  I  could  turn  projector.  I  am  now  sorry  that  I 
left  London ;  and  the  moment  that  t  have  money  enough 
to  carry  me  back  to  it,  I  shall  set  o£  ImartdUy  dete^ 
and  (Mbhar  thisplixce^  and  eoerybody  in  it  Never  was 
there  a  city  where  there  was  so  much  pretension  to 
knowledge,  and  that  had  so  little  of  it  The  solemn  fop- 
pery, and  the  gross  stupidity  of  the  Scottish  literati,  are 
perfectly  insupportable.  I  shall  drop  my  idea  of  a  Soots 
newspaper.  Nothing  will  do  in  this  country  that  has 
common  sense  in  it ;  only  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  super- 
stition will  flourish  here.  A  curse  on  the  country^  and 
aU  themen^  women^  and  children  ofitP^ 

Again. — ^"The  publication  is  too  good  for  the  country. 
There  are  very  few  men  of  taste  or  erudition  on  this  side 
of  the  Tweed.  Yet  every  idiot  one  meets  with  lays 
claim  to  both.  Yet  the  success  of  the  Magazine  is  in 
reality  greater  than  we  could  expect,  considering  that  we 
have  every  clergyman  in  the  kingdom  to  oppose  it,  and 
that  the  magistracy  of  the  place  are  every  moment 
threatening  its  destruction." 

And,  therefore,  this  recreant  Scot  anathematizes  the 
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Scottish  people  for  not  applaading  blasphemy,  calamny, 
and  every  species  of  literary  criminality !  Such  are  the 
monstrous  passions  that  awell  out  the  poisonous  breast 
of  genius,  deprived  of  every  moral  restraint ;  and  such 
was  the  demoniac  irritability  which  prompted  a  wish  in 
CoUot  d'Herbois  to  set  fire  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
city  of  Lyons;  while,  in  his  "tender  mercies,''  the  ken- 
nels of  the  streets  were  running  with  the  blood  of  its 
inhabitants — ^remembering  still  that  the  Lyonese  had, 
when  he  was  a  miserable  actor,  hissed  him  off  the  stage ! 
Stuart  curses  his  country,  and  retreats  to  London. 
Fallen,  but  not  abject ;  repulsed,  but  not  altered ;  de- 
graded, but  still  haughty.  No  change  of  place  could 
operate  any  in  his  heart.  He  was  bom  in  literary  crime, 
and  he  perished  in  it.  It  was  now  "  The  English  Review  " 
was  instituted,  with  his  idol  Whitaker,  the  historian  of 
Manchester,  and  others.  He  says,  "  To  Whitaker  he  as- 
signs the  palm  of  history  in  preference  to  Hume  and 
Robertson.''  I  have  heard  that  he  considered  himself 
higher  than  Whitaker,  and  ranked  himself  with  Montes- 
quieu. He  negotiated  for  Whitaker  and  himself  a  Doctor 
of  Laws'  degree ;  and  they  were  now  in  the  titular  posses-  • 
sion  of  all  the  fame  which  a  dozen  pieces  could  bestow ! 
Jjx  "The  English  Review  "  broke  forth  all  the  genius  of 
Stuart  in  an  unnatural  warfare  of  Scotchmen  in  London 
agidnst  Scotchmen  at  Edinburgh.  "  The  bitter  herbs," 
which  seasoned  it  against  Blair,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  and 
the  ablest  authors  of  the  age,  at  first  provoked  the  public 
appetite,  which  afterwards  indignantly  rejected  the  pala- 
table garbas^e. 
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But  to  proceed  with  oar  LUertxry  Can^^iracy^  wfaioh 
was  oonduoted  hj  Stuart  with  a  pertinacity  of  inyentioa 
perhaps  not  to  be  paralleled  iu  literary  hbtory.  Thai 
the  peace  of  mind  of  such  an  industrious  author  as  Dc 
Henry  was  for  a  considerable  time  destroyed ;  that  the 
sale  of  a  work  on  which  Henry  had  expended  much  of 
his  fortune  and  his  life  was  stopped ;  and  that,  when 
covered  with  obloquy  and  ridicule,  in  despair  he  left 
Edinburgh  for  London,  still  encountering  the  same  hos- 
tility ;  that  all  this  was  the  work  of  the  same  hand  per- 
haps was  never  even  known  to  its  victim.  The  multiplied 
forms  of  this  Proteus  of  the  Malevoli  were  still  but  one 
devil ;  fire  or  water,  or  a  bull  or  a  lion ;  still  it  was  the 
same  Proteus,  the  same  Stuart 

From  the  correspondence  before  me  I  am  enabled  to 
collect  the  commencement  and  the  end  of  this  literary 
conspiracy,  with    all   its  intermediate  links.     It    thoB 
-  commences : — 

-26JM)ir.  1773. 
**  We  have  been  attacked  from  different  quarters,  and 
Dr.  Henry  in  particular  has  given  a  long  and  a  dull  do- 
fence  of  his  sermon.  I  have  replied  to  it  with  a  degree 
of  spirit  altogether  unknown  in  this  country.  The  rev- 
erend historian  was  perfectly  astonished,  and  has  actually 
invited  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge 
to  arm  in  his  cause  1  I  am  about  to  be  persecuted  by  the 
whole  clergy,  and  I  am  about  to  persecute  them  in  my 
turn.  They  are  hot  and  zealous ;  I  am  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate, like  a  determined  sceptic ;  since  I  have  entered 
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the  IiBtSy  I  must  fight ;  I  must  gain  the  vfttory,  or  perish 

like  a  man.'' 

"i3i)ecLina. 

**  David  Home  wants  to  review  Henry ;  but  that  task  is 
so  precious  that  I  will  undertake  it  mysel£  Moses,  were 
he  to  ask  it  as  a  favour,  should  ndt  have  it ;  yea,  not 
even  the  man  after  Gk)d'8  own  heart.'* 

•UJfiirc^  1774. 

^  This  month  Henry  is  utterly  demolished ;  his  sale  is 
stopped,  many  of  his  copies  are  returned ;  and  his  old 
Mends  have  forsaken  him ;  pray,  in  what  state  is  he  in 
London  ?  Henry  has  delayed  his  London  journey ;  you 
cannot  easily  conceive  how  exceedingly  he  is  humbled.  * 

"  I  wish  I  could  transport  myself  to  London  to  review 
him  for  the  Monthly.  A  fire  there,  and  in  the  Critical, 
would  perfectly  annihilaie  him.  Could  you  do  nothing 
in  the  latter  ?  To  the  former  X  suppose  David  Hume  has 
transcribed  the  criticism  he  intended  for  us.  It  is 
precious,  and  would  divert  you.     I  keep  a  proof  of  it  in 

*  It  maj  be  earions  to  preeent  Staart^s  idea  of  the  literary  talents 
of  Heory.  Beniye  nnliappj  turn  for  humour,  and  a  stjle  little  ao- 
cordant  with  historioal  dignity,  lie  fairly  open  to  the  critic's  animad- 
rersicm.  But  the  research  and  application  of  the  writer,  for  that  day, 
were  considerable,  and  are  still  appreciated.  But  we  are  told  that 
"he  neither  furnishes  entertainment  nor  instruction.  DiffVise,  vulgar, 
•ad  ungrammatical,  he  strips  history  of  all  her  ornaments.  As  an 
antiquary,  he  wants  accuracy  and  knowledge ;  and,  as  an  historian,  he 
Is  destitute  of  fire,  taste,  and  sentiment  His  work  is  a  gasette,  in 
which  we  find  aotions  and  erents,  without  their  causes ;  and  in  which 
we  meet  with  the  names,  without  the  characters  of  personages.  He 
has  amassed  all  the  reAise  and  lumber  of  the  times  he  would  record.'^ 
fliasrt  never  imagined  that  the  time  would  arrive  when  the  name  of 
Henry  would  be  iluniliar  to  English  readers,  and  \>y  maaj  that  of 
Stuart  would  not  be  recollected. 
14 
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my  cabinet  fo^the  amusement  of  friends.    This  great 
philosopher  begins  to  dote.*'  ♦ 

Stuart  prepares  to  assail  Henry,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  from  various  quarters — ^to  lower  the  value  of 
his  history  in  the  estimation  of  the  purchasers. 

**21  Mardi,  1*774 
"  To-morrow  morning  Henry  sets  off  for  London,  with 
immense  hopes  of  selling  his  history.  I  wish  he  had 
delayed  till  our  last  review  of  him  had  reached  your 
city.  But  I  really  suppose  that  he  has  little  probability 
of  getting  any  gratuity.  The  trade  are  too  sharp  to 
give  precious  gold  for  perfect  nonsense.  I  wish  sin- 
cerely that  I  could  enter  Holbom  the  same  hour  with 
him.  He  should  have  a  repeated  fire  to  combat  with. 
I  entreat  that  you  may  be  so  Ji^ind  as  to  let  him  feel 
some  of  yout  thunder.  I  shall  never  forget  the  £^vour. 
If  Whitaker  is  in  London,  he  could  give  a  blow.  Pater- 
son  will  give  him  a  knock.  Strike  by  all  means.  The 
wretch  will  tremble,  grow  pale,  and  return  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  debility.  I  entreat  I  may  hear  from 
you  a  day  or  two  after  you  have  seen  him.  He  will 
complain  grievously  of  me  to  Strahan  and  Rose.  I 
shall  send  you  a  paper  about  him — an  advertisement 
from  Parnassus,  in  the  manner  of  BoccalinL'*. 

"Jfons^  1774, 
"Dr.  Henry  has  by  this  time  reached  you.    I  think 
you  ought  to  pay  your  respects  to  him  in  the  Morning 

*  The  oritiqiie  on  Henry,  in  the  MoiMy  Rmdew,  waa  written  by 
Home— end,  beoauie  the  philoaopher  WM  candid,  he  la  here  aaid  to 
have  doted. 
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ChtronieU.  If  yoa  would  only  transcribe  his  jests,  it 
would  make  him  perfectly  ridiculous.  See,  for  example, 
iHiat  he  says  of  St.  Dunstan.    A  word  to  the  wise." 

''MansK  27,  1774. 

"  I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give  you  for  your  in- 
sertion of  the  paper  in  the  London  Chronicle^  and  for 
the  part  you  propose  to  act  in  regard  to  Henry.  I 
oould  wish  that  you  knew  for  certain  his  being  in  Lon- 
don before  you  strike  the  first  blow.  An  inquiry  at 
Cadell^s  will  give  this.  When  you  have  an  enemy  to 
attack,  I  shall  in  return  give  my  best  assistance,  and 
aim  at  him  a  mortal  blow,  and  rush  forward  to  his 
overthrow,  though  the  flames  of  hell  should  start  up  to 
oppose  me. 

^  It  pleases  me,  beyond  what  I  can  express,  that  Whit- 
aker  has  an  equal  contempt  for  Henry.  The  idiot  threat- 
ened, when  he  left  Edinburgh,  that  he  would  find  a 
method  to  manage  the  Reviews,  and  that  he  would 
oppose  their  panegyric  to  our  censure.  Hume  has  be- 
haved ill  in  the  affair,  and  I  am  preparing  to  chastise 
him.  Tou  may  expect  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Maga- 
nne,  pointing  out  a  multitude  of  his  errors,  and  ascer- 
taining his  ignorance  of  English  history.  It  was  too 
much  for  my  temper  to  be  assailed  both  by  infidels  and 
believers.  My  pride  could  not  submit  to  it.  I  shall 
act  in  my  defence  with  a  spirit  which  it  seems  they  have 
not  expected.'' 

"  11  April,  1774. 

^'I  received  with  infinite  pleasure  the  annunciation 
of  the  great  man  into  the  capital     It  is  forcible  and 
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excellent;  and  yon  have  mj  beet  thanks  for  it,  Ton 
improye  amazingly.  The  poor  creatare  will  be  stopi- 
fied  with  amazement.  Inclosed  is  a  paper  for  hinu  Boe- 
calini  will  follow.  I  shall  fall  upon  a  method  to  let 
David  know  Henry's  transaction  about  his  review.  It 
is  mean  to  the  last  degree.  But  what  could  one  expect 
from  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  contemptible  man 
alive  ?  Do  you  ever  see  Macfarlane  ?  He  owes  me  a 
&vour  for  his  history  of  George  IIL,  and  would  give  a 
fire  for  the  packet  The  idiot  is  to  be  Moderator  for 
the  ensuing  Assembly.  It  shall  not,  however,  be  with- 
out opposition. 

^  Would  the  paragraph  about  him  firom  the  inclosed 
leaf  of  the  ^  Edinburgh  Review'  be  any  disgrace  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle  t  '• 

^20tii  Jfoy^  1774. 

^Boccalini  I  thought  of  transmitting,  when  the  rev- 
erend historian,  for  whose  use  it  was  intended,  made 
his  appearance  at  Edinburgh.  But  it  will  not  be  lost. 
He  shall  most  certainly  see  it.  David's  critique  was 
most  acceptable.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  in  one  view 
of  insolent  vanity,  and  in  another  of  contemptible  mean- 
ness. The  old  historian  begins  to  dote,  and  the  new 
one  was  never  out  of  dotage." 

"8  AprO,  17^6. 

"I  see  every  day  that  what  is  written  to  a  man's 
disparagement  is  never  forgot  nor  forgiven.  Poor  Henry 
is  on  the  point  of  death,  and  his  friends  declare  that  I 
have  killed  him.  I  received  the  information  as  a  compli- 
ment, and  begged  they  would  not  do  me  so  much  hoD^ur.'* 
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But  Henry  and  hk  history  long  florvired  Stuart  and 
his  eriUque$;  and  Robertson,  Blair,  and  Eaimes,  with 
others  he  assailed,  have  all  taken  their  due  ranks  in 
public  esteem.  What  niche  does  Stuart  occapy?  His 
historical  works  possess  the  show,  without  the  solidity, 
pf  research ;  hardy  paradoxes,  and  an  artificial  style  of 
momentary  brilliancy,  are  none  of  the  lasting  materials 
of  history.  This  shadow  of  ''  Montesquieu,''  for  he  con- 
ceived him  only  to  be  his  fit  rival,  derived  the  last 
consolations  of  life  from  an  obscure  comer  of  a  Burton 
^e-house — th^re,  in  rival  potations,  with  two  or  three 
other  disappointed  authors,  they  regaled  themselves  on 
ale  they  could  not  always  pay  for,  and  recorded  their  own 
literary  celebrity,  which  had  never  taken  placa  Some 
time  before  his  death,  his  asperity  was  almost  softened 
by  melancholy ;  with  a  broken  spirit,  he  reviewed  him* 
self;  a  victim  to  that  unrighteous  ambition  which  sought 
to  build  up  its  greatness  with  the  ruins  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen;  prematurely  wasting  talents  which  might 
have  been  directed  to  literary  eminence.  And  Gilbert 
Stuart  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  victim  to  intemperance, 
physical  and  moral! 


TJNDUE  SEVERITY  OF  CRITICISM. 

DR.  KENBICK. — SCOIT  OF  AMWBLU 


W 


"B   have  witnessed    the    malignant  influence  of 
illiberal  criticism,  not  only  on  literary  men,  but 


over  literature  itself  since  it  is  the  actual  cause  of  sup- 
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pressiiig  works  which  lie  neglected,  though  completed 
by  their  authors.  The  arts  of  literary  condemnation,  as 
they  may  be  practised  by  men  of  wit  and  arrogance,  are 
well  known ;  and  it  is  much  less  difficult  than  it  is  crimi- 
nal, to  scare  the  modest  man  of  learning,  and  to  rack 
the  man  of  genius,  in  that  bright  vision  of  authorship 
sometimes  indulged  in  the  calm  of  their  studies — a  gener- 
ous emotion  to  inspire  a  generous  purpose !  With  sup« 
pressed  indignation,  shrinking  from  the  press,  such  have 
condemned  themselves  to  a  Carthusian  silence ;  but  the 
public  will  gain  as  little  by  silent  authors  as  by  a  com- 
munity of  lazy  monks ;  or  a  choir  of  singers  who  insist 
they  have  lost  their  voice.  That  undue  severity  of 
criticism  which  diminishes  the  number  of  good  authors, 
is  a  greater  calamity  than  even  that  mawkish  panegyric 
which  may  invite  indifferent  ones;  for  the  truth  is,  a 
bad  book  produces  no  great  evil  in  literature ;  it  dies 
soon,  and  naturally;  and  the  feeble  birth  only  disap- 
points its  unlucky  parent,  with  a  score  of  idlers  who 
are  the  dupes  of  their  rage  after  novelty.  A  bad  .book 
never  sells  unless  it  be  addressed  to  the  passions,  and,  in 
that  case,  the  severest  criticism  will  never  impede  its 
circulation;  malignity  and  curiosity  being  passions  so 
much  stronger  and  less  delicate  than  taste  or  truth. 

And  who  are  the  authors  marked  out  for  attack? 
Scarcely  one  of  the  populace  of  scribblers;  for  wit  will 
not  lose  one  silver  shaft  on  game  which,  struck,  no  one 
would  take  up.  It  must  level  at  the  Historian,  whose 
novel  researches  throw  a  light  in  the  depths  of  antiqqity; 
at  the  Poet,  who,  addressing  himself  to  the  imagination 
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perishes  if  that  sole  avenae  to  the  heart  be  dosed  on 
him.  Saoh  are  those  who  receive  the  critioism  which 
has  sent  some  nervous  anthers  to  their  graves,  and 
embittered  the  life  of  many  whose  talents  we  all  re- 
gard, ♦ 

But  this  species  of  criticism,  though  ungenial  and  nip- 
ping at  first,  does  not  always  kill  the  tree  which  it  has 
frozen  over. 

In  the  calamity  before  us,  Hme,  that  great  autocrat, 
who  in  its  tremendous  march  destroys  authors,  also  anni- 
hilates critics;  and  acting  in  this  instance  with  a  new 
kind  of  benevolence,  takes  up  some  who  have  been 
violently  thrown  down,  and  fixes  them  in  their  proper 
place ;  and  daily  enfeebling  unjust  criticism,  has  restored 
an  injured  author  to  his  full  honours. 

It  is,  however,  lamentable  enough  that  authors  must 
participate  in  that  courage  which  faces  the  cannon's 
mouth,  or  cease  to  be  authors ;  for  military  enterprise 
is  not  the  taste  of  modest,  retired,  and  timorous  char- 
acters.   The    late  Mr.   Cumberl&d  used  to  say  that  < 

*  So  sensible  was  even  the  calm  Newton  to  critical  attacks,  that 
Whiston  tells  ns  he  lost  his  favour,  which  he  hod  enjoyed  for  twen^ 
jeara,  for  contradicting  Newton  in  his  old  age;  for  no  man  was  of  ^'a 
more  fearf^  temper."  Whiston  declares  that  he  would  not  have 
thought  proper  to  hare  published  his  work  ag^nst  Newton's  **  Chro- 
nology'' in  his  lifetime,  "because  I  knew  his  temper  so  well,  that  I 
should  hare  expected  it  would  have  killed  him;  as  Dr.  Bentley, 
Bishop  Stillingfleet's  chaplain,  told  me,  that  he  believed  Mr.  Locke's 
thorough  confutation  of  the  Bishop's  metaphysics  about  the  Trinity 
hastened  his  end."  Pope  writhed  in  his  chair  from  the  light  shafts 
which  Gibber  darted  on  him;  yet  they  were  not  tipped  with  the 
poison  of  the  Java-tree.  Dr.  Hawkesworth  died  of  enUcwm — Singing- 
hirds  cannot  live  in  a  stonn. 
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authors  mast  not  be  thin-skinned,  but  shelled  like  the 

rhinoceros ;  there  are,  however,  more  delicately  tempered 

animals  among  them,  new-bom  lambs,  who  shudder  at  a 

touoh,  and  die  under  a  pressure. 

As  for  those  great  authors  (though  the  greatest  shrink 

from  ridicule)  who  still  retain  public  &your,  they  must 

be  patient,  proud,  and  fearless — ^patient  of  that  obloquy 

which  still  will  stain  their  honour  &om  literary  echoers; 

proud,  while  they  are  sensible  that  their  literary  of&prmg 

is  not 

Deformed,  unfiiilshed,  sent  before  ita  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  npi 

And  fearless  of  all  critics,  when  they  recoUeot  the 
reply  of  Bentley  to  one  who  threatened  to  write  him 
down,  "that  no  author  was  ever  written  down  but  by 
himself* 

An  author  must  consider  himself  as  an  arrow  shot  into 
the  world;  his  impulse  must  be  stronger  than  the  cur- 
rent of  air  that  carries  him  on— else  he  fall  I 

The  character  I  had  proposed  to  illustrate  this  calamity 
was  the  caustic  Dr.  Kenrick,  who,  once  during  several 
years,  was,  in  his  "  London  Review,"  one  of  the  great 
disturbers  of  literary  reposa  The  turn  of  his  criticism ; 
the  airiness,  or  the  asperity  of  his  sarcasm ;  the  arro- 
gance with  which  be  treated  some  of  our  great  authors, 
would  prove  very  amusing,  and  serve  to  display  a  cer- 
tun  talent  of  criticism.  The  life  of  Eenrick,  too,  would 
have  afforded  some  wholesome  instruction  conoeming  the 
morality  of  a  critic.  But  the  rich  materials  are  not  at 
hand  1    He  was  a  man  of  talents,  who  ran  a  race  with 
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the  press;  oould  criticise  all  the  genius  of  the  age  faster 
than  it  could  be  produced ;  could  make  his  own  malig- 
nity look  like  wit^  and  turn  the  wit  of  others  into 
absurdity,  by  plying  it  topsy-turvy.  As  thus,  when  he 
attacked  ^^  The  Traveller  "  of  Goldsmith,  which  he  called 
^^  a  flimsy  poem,"  he  discussed  tl\e  subject  as  a  grave 
political  pamphlet,  condemning  the  whole  system,  as 
raised  on  £Eilse  principles.  ^  The  Deserted  Village  "  was 
sneeringly  pronounced  to  be  ^^  pretty ;"  but  then  it  had 
**  neither  fancy,  dignity,  genius,  or  fire."  When  he 
reviewed  Johnson's  **  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  he  decrees 
that  the  whole  book  was  written  "  by  one  who  had  seen 
but  little,"  and  therefore  could  not  be  very  interesting, 
fiis  virulent  attack  on  Johnson's  Shakspeare  may  be  pre* 
served  for  its  total  want  of  literary  decency ;  and  his 
"Love  in  the  Suds,  a  Town  Eclogue,"  where  he  has 
placed  Garrick  with  an  infamous  character,  may  be  use* 
ful  to  show  how  far  witty  malignity  will  advance  in  the 
yiolation  of  moral  decency.  He  libelled  all  the  genius  of 
the  age,  and  was  proud  of  doing  it.*  Johnson  and  Aken« 
side  preserved  a  stem  silence :  but  poor  Goldsmith,  the 
child  of  Nature,  could  not  resist  attempting  to  execute 
martial  law,  by  caning  the  critic;  for  which  being 
blamed,  he  published  a  defence  of  himself  in  the  papers. 

*  In  one  of  his  own  pabUoations  ho  quotes,  with  great  self-oompla* 
OMicy,  the  foUowing  lines  on  himself:** 

"  The  wits  who  drink  water  and  suck  sugar-candj, 
Impute  the  strong  spirit  of  Ken  rick  to  brandj: 
They  are  not  so  much  out ;  the  matter  in  short  if, 
He  sips  aqua-vUa  and  spits  aguor/ordi.** 
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I  shall  transcribe  his  feelings  on  Kenrick's  ezcessiye  and 
illiberal  criticism. 

^^The  law  gives  us  no  protection  agiunst  this  injury. 
The  insults  we  receive  before  the  public,  by  being  more 
open,  are  the  more  distressing ;  by  treating  them  with 
silent  contempt,  we  do  not  pay  a  sufficient  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  By  recurring  to  legal  redress, 
we  too  often  expose  the  weakness  of  the  law,  which  only 
serves  to  increase  our  mortification  by  failing  to  relieve 
us.  In  short,  every  man  should  singly  consider  himself 
as  a  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  far  as 
his  influence  can  extend,  should  endeavour  to  prevent 
its  licentiousness  becoming  at.  last  the  grave  of  its  free* 
dom.''* 

Here  then  is  another  calamity  arising  from  the  car 
lamity  of  undue  severity  of  criticism,  which  authors 
bring  on  themselves  by  their  excessive  anxiety,  which 
throws  them  into  some  extremely  ridiculous  attitudes; 
and  surprisingly  influences  even  authors  of  good  sense 
and  temper.    Scott,  of  Am  well,  the  Quaker  and  Poet, 


*  Dr.  Elenrick*8  character  and  career  is  ihas  smnmed  up  in  the 
"Biographia  Dramatica:" — "Tliis  author,  with  singular  abilities,  was 
neither  happj  or  successful  Few  persons  were  ever  less  respected 
bj  the  world ;  still  fewer  have  created  so  many  enemies,  or  dropped 
into  the  grave  so  little  regretted  bj  their  contemporaries.  He  was 
seldom  without  an  enemy  to  attack  or  defend  himself  from.**  He  was 
the  son  of  a  London  citizen,  and  is  said  to  have  served  aa  apprenticeship 
to  a  brass-rule  maker.  One  of  his  best  known  literary  works  was  a 
cbmedj  called  FaJstaff^ a  Wedding^  which  met  with  considerable  success 
upon  the  stage,  although  its  author  ventured  on  the  difficult  task  of 
adoptmg  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  putting  new  words  into  the 
mouth  of  the  inmiortal  Sir  Jo^p  and  his  satellites.— Bd. 
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WEB,  doabtlesSy  a  modest  and  amiable  man,  for  Johnson 
declared  "  he  loved  him.'*  When  his  poems  were  col- 
lected, they  were  reviewed  in  the  "  Critical  Review"  very 
offensively  to  the  poet;  for  the  critic,  alluding  to  the 
nmuerous  embelUshments  of  the  volume,  observed  that 

**  Here  is  a  profusion  of  ornaments  and  finery  about 
this  book  not  quite  suitable  to  the  plainness  and  simpli- 
mty  of  the  Barclean  system ;  but  Mr.  Scott  is  fond  of 
the  Muses,  and  wishes,  we  suppose,  like  Captain  Mac- 
heath,  to  see  his  ladies  well  dressed.*' 

Sodi  was  the  cold  affected  witticism  of  the  critic, 
whom  I  intimately  knew — and  I  believe  he  meant  little 
harm  I  His  friends  imagined  even  that  this  was  the 
solitary  attempt  at  wit  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life; 
for  after  a  lapse  of  years,  he  would  still  recur  to  it  as  an 
evidence  of  die  felicity  of  his  &ncy,  and  the  keenness 
of  his  satire.  Hie  truth  is,  he  was  a  physician,  whose 
name  is  prefixed  as  the  editor  to  a  great  medical  com- 
pilation, and  who  never  pretended  that  he  had  any 
taste  for  poetry.  His  great  art  of  poetical  criticism  was 
always,  as  Pope  expresses  a  character,  ^^to  dwell  in 
decencies;"  his  acumen,  to  detect  that  terrible  poetic 
crime  fidse  rhymes,  and  to  employ  indefinite  terms, 
which,  as  they  had  no  precise  meaning,  were  applicable 
to  all  things ;  to  commend,  occasionally,  a  passage  not 
always  the  most  exquisite ;  sometimes  to  hesitate,  while, 
with  delightful  candour,  he  seemed  to  give  up  his  opin- 
ion; to  hazard  sometimes  a  positive  condemnation  on 
parts  which  often  unluckily  proved  the  most  favourite 
with  the  poet  and  the  reader.    Such  was  this  poetical 
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reviewer,  whom  no  one  disturbed  in  his  periodical  course, 
till  the  circumstance  of  a  plain  Quaker  becoming  a  poet^ 
and  fluttering  in  the  finical  ornaments  of  his  book,  pro- 
yoked  him  from  that  calm  state  of  innocent  mediocrity, 
into  miserable  humour,  and  illiberal  criticism. 

The  effect,  however,  this  pert  criticism  bad  on  poor 
Scott  was  indeed  a  calamity.  It  produced  an  incon- 
siderato  "  Letter  to  the  Critical  Reviewers."  Scott  was 
justly  offended  at  the  stigma  of  Quakerism,  applied  to 
the  author  of  a  literary  composition ;  but  too  gravely 
accuses  the  critic  of  his  scurrilous  allusion  to  liJacheath, 
as  comparing  him  to  a  highwayman;  he  seems,  how- 
ever, more  provoked  at  the  odd  account  of  his  poems; 
he  says,  '^  Yon  rank  all  my  poems  together  as  bad^  then 
discriminate  some  as  good,  and,  to  complete  all,  reocuih 
mend  the  volume  as  an  agreeable  and  amusing  coUeO' 
tionJ*^  Had  the  poet  been  personally  acquainted  with 
this  tantalizing  critic,  he  would  have  comprehended  the 
nature  of  the  criticism — ^and  certainly  would  never  have 
replied  to  it 

The  dritic,  employing  one  of  his  indefinite  terms,  had 
said  of  "  Amwell,"  and  some  of  the  early  "  Elegies,"  that 
^Hhey  had  their  share  of  poetical  merit;"  he  does  not 
venture  to  assign  the  proportion  of  that  share,  but  '*  the 
Amcebean  and  oriental  eclogues,  odes,  epistles,  Ac^  now 
added,  axe  of  a  much  weaker  /eature^  and  many  of 
tJiem  incorrect.^'* 

Here  Scott  loses  all  his  dignity  as  a  Quaker  and  a 
poet — ^he  asks  what  the  critic  means  by  the  affected 
phrase  much  weaker  fectture;  the  style,  he  says,  was 
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designed  to  be  somewhat  less  elevated,  and  thus  ad- 
dreeses  the  critic: — 

**You  may,  however,  be  safely  defied  to  pronounce 
them,  with  trath,  deficient  either  in  strength  or  melody 
of  versification  1  They  were  designed  to  be,  like  Virgil's, 
descriptive  of  Nature,  simple  and  correct  Had  yon 
been  disposed  to  do  me  justice,  you  might  have  observed 
that  in  these  eclogues  I  had  drawn  from  the  great  pro- 
totype  Nature,  much  imagery  that  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  my  predecessors.  You  might  also  have 
remarked  that  when  I  introduced  images  that  had  been 
already  introduced  by  others,  still  the  arrangement  or 
eombination  of  those  images  was  my  own.  The  praise 
of  originality  you  m^ht  at  least  have  allowed  me." 

As  for  their  incorrectness/ — Scott  points  that  accusa* 
ti<»i  with  a  note  of  admiration,  adding,  ''with  what- 
ever defects  my  works  may  be  chargeable,  the  last  is 
that  of  moarreeinM^ 

We  are  here  involuntarily  reminded  of  Sir  Fretful,  in 
17^  Critie:— 

^  I  think  the  interest  rather  declines  in  the  fourth  act.'' 

^Rises  1  you  mean,  my  dear  friend  i** 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  the  irri- 
tation of  a  poet's  mind,  and  a  man  of  amiable  temper, 
ire  those  parts  of  this  letter  in  which  the  author  quotes 
large  portions  of  his  poetry,  to  refute  the  degrading 
strictures  of  the  reviewer. 

This  was  a  fertile  principle,  admitting  of  very  copious 
extracts ;  but  the  ludicrous  attitude  is  that  of  an  Adonis 
inspecting  himself  at  hb  mirror. 
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That  provoking  see-eaw  of  oriticism,  which  our  learned 
physician  usually  adopted  in  his  critiques,  was  particu- 
larly tantalizmg  to  the  poet  of  AmwelL  The  critic 
condemns,  in  the  gross,  a  whole  set  of  eclogues;  but 
immediately  asserts  of  one  of  them,  that  "  the  whole  of 
it  has  great  poetical  merit,  and  paints  its  subject  in  the 
wannest  colours."  When  he  came  to  review  the  odes, 
he  discovers  that  '^  he  does  not  meet  with  those  polished 
numbers,  nor  that  freedom  and  spirit,  which  that  species 
of  poetry  requires  ;*'  and  quotes  half  a  stanza,  whidi  he 
declares  is  "  abrupt  and  insipid."  "  From  twenty-seven 
odes !"  exclaims  the  writhing  poet — "  are  the  whole  of 
my  lyric  productions  to  be  stigmatised  for  four  lines 
which  are  flatter  than  those  that  preceded  them?"  But 
what  the  critic  could  not  be  aware  of,  the  poet  tells  us — 
he  designed  them  to  be  just  what  they  are.  "I  knew 
they  were  so  when  they  were  first  written,  but  they 
were  thought  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  place."  And 
then  he  enters  into  an  inquiry  what  the  critic  can  mean 
by  ^^  polished  numbers,  freedom,  and  spirit."  The  pas- 
sage is  curious : — 

"By  your  first  criticism,  polished  numbers^  if  you 
mean  melodious  versification,  this  perhaps  the  general 
ear  will  not  deny  me.  If  you  mean  classical,  chaste 
diction,  free  from  tautologous  repetitions  of  the  same 
thoughts  in  different  expressions ;  free  from  bad  rhymes, 
unnecessary  epithets,  and  incongruous  metaphors,  I  be* 
lieve  you  may  be  safely  challenged  to  produce  many 
instances  wherein  I  have  failed. 

**  By  frtedom^  your    second   criterion,  if  you  mean 
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during  transitioD,  or  arbitrary  and  desultory  disposition 
of  ideas,  however  this  may  be  required  in  tlie  greater 
ode,  it  is  now,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  expected  in 
the  lesser  oda  If  yon  mean  that  careless,  diffuse  com- 
poeitioD,  that  conversation-verse,  or  verse  loitering  into 
prose,  now  so  ftshionable,  this  is  an  excellence  which  I 
am  not  very  ambitions  of  attaining.  But  if  you  mean 
strong,  concise,  yet  natural  easy  expression,  I  appre- 
hend the  general  judgment  will  decide  in  my  favour. 
To  the  general  ear,  and  the  general  judgment,  then,  do 
I  appeal  as  to  an  impartial  tribunal."  Here  several 
odes  are  transcribed.  **  By  spirit^  your  third  criticism, 
I  know  nothing  you  can  mean  but  enthusiasm;  that 
which  transports  us  to  every  scene,  and  interests  us  in 
every  sentiment.  Poetry  without  this  cannot  subsist; 
every  species  demands  its  proportion,  from  the  greater 
ode,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  characteristic,  to  the 
lesser,  in  which  a  small  portion  of  it  only  has  hitherto 
been  thought  requisite.  My  productions,  I  apprehend, 
have  never  before  been  deemed  destitute  of  this  essen- 
tial constituent.  Whatever  I  have  wrote,  I  have  felt, 
and  I  believe  others  have  felt  it  also.'' 

On  **  the  Epistles,''  which  had  been  condemned  in  the 
gross,  suddenly  the  critic  turns  round  courteously  to 
the  bard,  declaring,  ^*  they  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
familiar  style,  and  seem  to  flow  from  a  good  and  be- 
nevolent heart"  But  then  sneeringly  adds,  that  one  of 
them  being  entitled  ^'  An  Essay  on  Painting,  addressed 
to  a  young  Artist,  had  better  have  been  omitted,  because 
it  had  been  so  fully  treated  in  so  masterly  a  manner  by 
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Mr.  Hayley.'*  This  was  letting  fell  a  spark  in  a  baml 
of  gunpowder.  Scott  immediately  analyses  his  brother 
poet^s  poem,  to  show  they  have  nothing  in  common; 
and  then  compares  those  similar  passages  the  snbject 
naturally  produced,  to  show  that  ^^his  poem  does  not 
suffer  greatly  in  the  comparison,*'  "You  may,**  he 
adds,  after  ^ving  copious  extracts  from  both  poems, 
"persist  in  saying  that  Mr.  Hayley's  are  the  best.  Tour 
business  then  is  to  proye  it.*'  This,  indeed,  had  been  a 
yery  hazardous  affair  for  our  medical  critic,  whose 
poetical  feelings  were  so  equable,  that  he  acknowledges 
"Mr.  Scott's  poem  is  just  and  elegant,**  but  "Mr. 
Hayley's  is  likewise  just  and  elegant  ;*'  therefore,  if  one 
man  has  written  a  piece  "just  and  elegant,'*  there  is  no 
need  of  another  on  the  same  subject  "just  and  elegant" 
To  such  an  extreme  point  of  egotism  was  a  modest 
and  respectable  author  most  cruelly  driyen  by  the  cal- 
lous playfulness  of  a  poetical  critic,  who  himself  had^no 
sympathy  for  poetry  of  any  quality  or  any  species,  and 
whose  sole  art  consisted  in  turning  about  the  canting 
dictionary  of  criticism.  Had  Homer  been  a  mod<>^m 
candidate  for  poetical  honours,  from  him  Homer  bad  not 
been  distinguished,  eyen  frx>m  the  mediocrity  of  Scott  of 
Amwell,  whose  poetical  merits  are  not,  howeyer,  slight. 
In  his  Amoebean  eclogues  he  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  poet  of  botanists. 
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A  VOLUMINOUS  AUTHOR  WITHOUT  JUDG- 
MENT. 

YAST  emdition,  without  the  tact  of  good  sense,  in  a^ 
Yolnminons  author,  what  a  calamity !  for  to  such  a 
mind  no  subject  can  present  itself  ort  which  he  is  un- 
prepared to  write,  and  none  at  the  same  time  on  which 
he  can  ever  write  reasonably.  The  name  and  the  works 
of  William  Prynne  have  often  come  under  the  eye  of 
the  reader;  but  it  is  even  now  difficult  to  discover  his 
real  character ;  for  Prynne  stood  so  completely  insulated 
amid  all  parties,  that  he  was  ridiculed  by  his  friends, 
and  execrated  by  his  enemies.  The  exuberance  of  his 
fertile  pen,  the  strangeness  and  the  manner  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  his  pertinacity  in  voluminous  publication,  are 
known,  and  are  nearly  unparalleled  in  literary  history. 

Could  the  man  himself  be  separated  from  the  author, 
Prynne  would  not  appear  ridiculous;  but  the  unlucky 
author  of  nearly  two  hundred  works,*  and  who,  as 

^  That  an  these  works  should  not  be  wanting  to  posterity,  Prynne 
deposited  the  complete  collection  in  the  library  of  Linooln's-Inn,  about 
forty  volumes  in  folio  and  quarta  Noy,  the  Attorney-General,  Prynne*8 
great  adversary,  was  provoked  at  the  sooie^s  aooeptanoe  of  these 
ponderous  volumeS)  and  promised  to  send  them  the  voluminous  la- 
bours of  Taylor  the  water-poet,  to  place  by  their  side ;  he  Judged,  as 
'Wood  mjBf  that  ^  Prynne^s  books  were  worth  little  or  nothing ;  that 
his  proo&  were  no  arguments,  and  his  affirmaticms  no  testimonies.*' 
But  honest  Anthony,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices  against  Flynne,  con- 
fesses, that  though  '*  by  the  generality  of  scholars  they  are  looked 
upon  to  be  rather  rhapsodical  and  oonfused  than  polite  or  ooncise,  yet, 
for  antiquaries,  critics,  and  sometimes  for  divines,  they  are  useful." 
8uob  erudition  as  Prynne^s  always  retains  its  value — ^the  author  who 
could  quote  a  hundred  authors  on  **  the  unloveliness  of  love-locks,** 
16 
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Wood  quaintly  computes,  "  must  have  written  a  sheet 
every  day  of  his  life,  reckoning  from  the  time  that  he 
came  to  the  use  of  reason  and  the  state  of  man,'^  has 
involved  his  life  in  his  authorship ;  the  greatness  of  his 
character  loses  itself  in  his  voluminous  works;  and 
whatever  Prynne  may  have  been  in  his  own  age,  and 
remains  to  posterity,  he  was  fated  to  endure  all  the 
calamities  of  an  author  who  has  strained  learning  into 
absurdity,  and  abused  zealous  industry  by  chimerical 
speculation. 

Yet  his  activity,  and  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of 
his  character  in  public  life,  were  as  ardent  as  they  were 
in  his  study — his  soul  was  Roman ;  and  Eachard  says, 
that  Charles  II.,  who  could  not  but  admire  his  earnest 
honesty,  his  copious  learning,  and  the  public  persecu- 
tions he  suffered,  and  the  ten  imprisonments  he  endured, 
inflicted  by  all  parties,  dignified  him  with  the  title  of 
"the  Cato  of  the  Age;*'  and  one  of  his  own  party 
facetiously  described  him  as  "  William  the  Conqueror,** 
a  title  he  had  most  hardly  earned  by  hb  inflexible 
ahd  invincible  nature.  Twice  he  had  been  cropped  of 
his  ears;  for  at  the  first  time  the  executioner  having 
spared  the  two  fragments,  the  inhuman  judge  on  his 
second  trial  discovering  them  with  astonishment,  ordered 
them  to  be  most  unmercifully  cropped — ^then  he  was 
burned  on  his  cheek,  and  ruinously  fined  and  imprisoned 
in  a  remote  solitude,* — but  had  they  torn  him  limb  by 

will  alwajB  make  a  good  literary  chest  of  drawers,  well  filled,  for 
those  who  can  make  better  use  of  their  contents  than  himself. 

*  Prynne  seems  to  hare  considered  being  debarred  from  pen,  ink; 
tnd  books  as  an  act  more  barbarous  than  tlie  loss  of  his  ears.    See 
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amb,  Prynne  had  been  in  bis  mind  a  very  polypus, 
which,  cat  into  pieces,  still  loses  none  of  its  individuality. 

bis  curious  book  of  "AKew  Discoveiyof  tbe  Prelate's  Tymaiy;** 
it  is  a  complete  ooUection  of  everything  relating  to  PiynnCi  Bastwick, 
and  Barton;  three  political  fanatics,  who  seem  impatiently  to  have 
courted  the  fate  of  Marsyas.  Prynne,  in  his  yoluminous  argument, 
proTing  the  illegality  of  the  sentences  he  had  suffered,  in  his  ninth 
p<Hnt  thus  gives  way  to  all  the  feeling^  of  Martinus  Scriblerus: — 
"  Point  9th,  that  the  prohibiting  of  me  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  books,  is 
against  law."  He  employs  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  abuse  of 
any  lawful  thing  never  takes  away  the  use  of  it ;  therefore  the  law 
does  not  deprive  gluttons  or  drunkards  of  necessary  meat  and  drink ; 
this  analogy  he  apph'es  to  his  pen,  ink,  and  books,  of  which  they  could 
not  deprive  him,  though  they  might  punish  him  for  their  abuse.  He 
asserts  that  the  popish  prelates,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  were  the  first 
who  invented  this  new  torture  of  depriving  a  scribbler  of  pen  and  ink. 
He  quotes  a  long  passage  fh>m  Ovid's  Tristia,  to  prove  that,  though 
exiled  to  the  Isle  of  Pontus  for  his  wanton  books  of  love,  pen  and  ink 
were  not  denied  him  to  compose  new  poems ;  that  St  John,  banished 
to  tbe  Isle  of  Patmos  by  the  persecuting  Domitian,  still  was  allowed 
pen  and  ink,  for  there  he  wrote  the  Revelation— and  he  proceeds  with 
similar  facts.  Prynne's  books  abound  with  uncommon  facts  on  com- 
mon topics,  for  he  had  no  discernment ;  and  he  seems  to  have  written 
to  convince  himself,  and  not  the  public. 

But  to  show  the  extraordioary  perseverance  of  Prynne  in  bis  love 
of  scribbling,  I  transcribe  the  following  title  of  one  of  his  extraor- 
dinary works.  He  published  **  Comfortable  Cordial  against  Discomfort- 
able  Fears  of  Imprisonment,  containing  some  Latin  verses,  sentences 
and  texts  of  Scriptore,  wriUm  by  Mr,  Wm.  Frynne  on  Tiii  e^iamber-vfoJU 
in  the  Tower  of  London  during  his  imprisonment  there;  translated 
by  him  into  English  verse,"  1641.  Prynne  literally  verifies  Pope^s 
description — 

**Is  there  who  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls  7" 

We  have  also  a  catalogue  of  printed  books  written  by  Wm.  Prynne, 

of  Lincoln's-Inn,  Esq.,  in  these  classes — 

Before    \ 

During  V  his  imprisonment,  with  the  motto  Jtietmdi  och' la^orM.    1643. 

Since     ) 
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His  conduct  on  the  last  of  these  occasions,  wheu 
sentenced  to  be  stigmatised,  and  to  have  fiis  ears  cut 
close,  must  be  noticed.  Turning  to  the  executioner,  he 
calmly  invited  him  to  do  his  duty — "  Come,  friend, 
come,  bum  me  I  cut  me  I  I  fear  not  1  I  have  learned 
to  fear  the  fire  of  hell,  and  not  what  man  can  do  unto 
me ;  come,  scar  me  I  scar  me  !'^  In  Prynne  this  was  not 
ferocity,  but  heroism;  Bastwick  was  intrepid  out  of 
spite,  and  Burton  from  fanaticism.  The  executioner 
had  been  urged  not  to  spare  his  victims,  and  he  per- 
formed his  office  with  extraordinary  severity,  cruelly 
heating  his  iron  twice,  and  cutting  one  of  Prynne's  ears 
so  close,  as  to  take  away  a  piece  of  the  cheek.  Prynne 
stirred  not  in  the  torture ;  and  when  it  was  done,  smiled, 
observing,  ^'  The  more  I  am  beaten  down,  the  more  I  am 
lift  up.*'  After  this  punishment,  in  going  to  the  Tower 
by  water,  he  composed  the  following  verses  on  the  two 
letters  branded  on  his  cheek,  S.  L.,  for  sclusmatical 
libeller,  but  which  Prynne  chose  to  translate  **  Stigmata 
Laudis,^'  the  stigmas  of  his  enemy,  the  Archbishop 
Laud. 

•  Stigmata  maxOIis  referens  insignia  Laodis^ 
Eznltans  remoo,  victima  grata  Deo. 

The  heroic  man,  who  could  endure  agony  and  insult^ 
and  even  thus  commemorate  his  sufferings,  with  no 
unpoetical  conception,  almost  degrades  his  own  sub* 
limity  when  the  poetaster  sets  our  teeth  on  edge  by  his 
verse. 

Bearing  Laud's  stamps  on  mj  cheeks  I  retira 
Triumphing;  God's  sweet  sacriflce  by  fire. 
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The  triumph  of  this  anconqaered  being  was,  indeed, 
signaL  History  scarcely  exhibits  so  wonderful  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  so  strict  a  retribution,  as  occurred  at 
this  eventful  period.  He  who  had  borne  from  the 
archbishop  and  the  lords  in  the  Star  Chamber  the  most 
virulent  invectives,  wishing  them  at  that  instant  seriously 
to  consider  that  some  who  sat  there  on  the  bench  might 
yet  stand  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  need  the  favour  they 
now  denied,  at  length  saw  the  prediction  completely 
verified.  What  were  the  feelings  of  Land,  when 
Prynne,  returning  from  his  prison  of  Mount  Orgueil  in 
triumph,  the  road  strewed  with  boughs,  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  entered  the  apartment  in  the 
Tower  which  the  venerable  Laud  now  in  his  turn 
occupied.  The  unsparing  Puritan  sternly  performed 
the  office  of  rifling  his  papers,*  and  persecuted  the 

*  The  interestiDg  partioQlan  of  this  inteiriew  have  been  preserved 
bj  the  Ardibiflhop  himself— end  it  is  corions  to  obeerre  how  Land 
ooold  now  utter  the  same  tones  of  mnrmnr  and  grief  to  whioh  Prjnne 
himself  had  reoentlj  given  way.  Studied  insult  in  these  casds  ac- 
oompanies  power  in  the  hands  of  a  faction.  I  collect  these  particulars 
from  **  The  History  of  the  Troubles  and  Tryal  of  Arobbishop  Laud," 
and  refer  to  Vicars's  **God  in  the  Mount,  or  a  Parliamentarie  Chroni- 
dt^^  p.  344,  for  the  Puritanic  triumphs. 

"  Uj  implacable  enemy,  Mr.  Pryn,  was  picked  out  as  a  man  whose 
malice  might  be  trusted  to  make  the  search  upon  me,  and  he  did  it 
exactlj.  The  manner  of  the  search  upon  mo  was  thus:  Mr.  Pryn 
came  into  the  Tower  so  soon  as  the  gates  were  open — commanded  the 
Warder  to  open  mj  door — ^he  came  into  my  chamber,  and  fotmd  me  in 
bed— Mr.  Pryn  seeing  me  safe  in  bed,  falls  first  to  my  pockets  to  rifle 
t^em— itwaa  expressed  in  the  warrant  that  he  should  search  my 
podceta.  Did  they  remember,  when  they  gave  this  warrant,  how 
odious  it  was  to  Pariiaments,  and  some  of  themeelves,  to  have  the 
pockets  of  men  searched  ?    I  rote,  got  my  gown  upoa  my  shoulders, 
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belpIesB  prelate  till  he  led  him  to  the  block.  Prynne,  to 
use  his  own  words,  for  he  could  be  eloquent  when  moved 
by  passion,  "had  struck  proud  Canterbury  to  the  heart; 
and  had  undermined  all  his  prelatical  designs  to  adyance 


and  he  held  me  in  the  search  till  past  nine  in  the  morning  (he  had 
come  in  betimes  in  the  morning  in  the  month  of  May).  He  took  from 
me  twenty-one  bundles  of  papers  which  I  had  prepared  for  nj 
defence,  &o.,  a  little  book  or  diary,  oontaining  all  the  occurrences  of 
my  life,  and  my  book  of  private  devotions ;  both  written  with  my  owi 
hand.  Nor  could  I  get  him  to  leave  this  last;  he  roust  needs  set 
what  passed  between  God  and  me.  The  last  place  he  rifled  wa£  a 
trunk  which  stood  by  my  bedside ;  in  that  he  found  nothing  but  about 
forty  pounds  in  money,  for  my  necessary  expenses,  which  he  meddled 
not  with,  and  a  bundle  of  some  gloves.  This  bundle  he  was  so  careful 
to  open,  as  that  he  caused  each  glove  to  be  looked  into ;  upon  this  1 
tendered  him  one  pair  of  the  gloves,  which  he  refusing,  I  told  him  he 
might  take  them,  and  fear  no  bribe,  for  he  had  already  done  me  aU  the 
mischief  he  could,  and  I  asked  no  favour  of  him;  so  he  thanked  me, 
took  the  gloves,  and  bound  up  my  papers,  and  went  his  way." — ^Prynne 
had  a  good  deal  of  cunning  in  his  character,  as  well  as  fortitude.  He 
had  all  the  subterfuges  and  quirks  which,  perhaps,  form  too  strong  a 
feature  in  the  character  of  **  an  utter  Barrister  of  Liuooln's  Inn."  Hit 
great  artifice  was  secretly  printing  extracts  from  the  diary  of  liSud, 
and  placing  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  House,  which 
was  a  sudden  stroke  on  the  Archbishop,  when  at  the  bar,  that  at  the 
moment  overcame  him.  Once  when  Prynne  was  printing  one  of  his 
libels,  he  attempted  to  deny  being  the  author,  and  ran  to  the  printing- 
house  to  distribute  the  forms,  but  it  was  proved  he  had  oorrected  the 
proof  and  the  revise.  Another  time,  when  he  had  written  a  libellous 
letter  to  the  Archbishop,  Noy,  the  Attorney-General,  sent  for  Prynne 
from  his  prison,  and  demanded  of  him  whether  the  letter  was  of  his 
own  handwriting.  Prynne  said  be  must  see  and  read  the  letter 
before  he  could  determine ;  and  when  Noy  gave  it  to  him,  Prynne 
tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  the  fragments  out  of  the  window,  tiiat  it 
might  not  be  brought  in  evidence  against  him.  Noy  had  preserved  ^ 
copy,  but  that  did  not  avafl  hun,  as  Prynne  well  knew  that  the 
misdemeanour  was  in  the  letter  itself;  and  Noy  gave  op  the  prosecu- 
tion, as  there  was  now  no  remedy. 
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the  bishops'  pomp  and  power;''*  Prynne  triumphed — 
but,  even  this  austere  Puritan  soon  grieved  over  ^he 
calamities  he  had  contributed  to  inflict  on  the  nation; 
and,  with  a  humane  feeling,  he  once  wished,  that  ^*  when 
they  had  cut  off  his  ears,  they  had  cut  off  his  head." 
He  closed  his  political  existence  by  becoming  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  Restoration;  but,  with  his  accustomed 
want  of  judgment  and  intemperate  zeal,  had  nearly 
injured  the  cause  by  his  premature  activity.  At  the 
Restoration  some  difficulty  occurred  to  dispose  of 
**  busie  Mr.  Pryn,"  as  Whitelocke  calls  him.  It  is  said 
he  wished  to  be  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  he  was  made  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 
Tower,  "  purposely  to  employ  his  head  from  scribbling 
against  the  state  and  bishops;"  where  they  put  him  to 
clear  the  Augean  stable  of  our  national  antiquities,  and 
see  whether  they  could  weary  out  his  restless  vigour. 
Prynne  had,  indeed,  written  till  he  found  no  antagonist 
would  reply;  and  now  he  rioted  in  leafy  folios,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  paper-worms 
which  ever  crept  into  old  books  and  mouldy  records.f 

The  literary  character  of  Prynne  is  described  by  the 
happy  epithet  which  Anthony  Wood  applies  to  him, 

*  Breviate  of  the  Bishop's  intolerable  usurpetions,  p.  35. 

f  While  Keeper  of  the  Records,  he  set  all  the  great  energies  of  his 
nature  to  work  upon  the  national  archives.  The  result  appeared  in 
tiunee  folio  volumes  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  historian.  Thej  were 
published  ifregularlj,  and  at  intervals  of  time — ^thus  the  second 
volume  was  issued  in  1665 ;  the  first  in  1666 ;  and  the  third  in  1670. 
The  first  two  volumes  aro  of  the  utmost  rarity,  nearly  all  the  copies 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London^ — ^Ed. 
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"Voluminous  Prynne."  His  great  characteristio  is  op- 
posed to  that  axiom  of  Hesiod  bo  often  quoted,  that 
"  half  is  better  than  the  whole ;"  a  secret  whidi  the 
matter-of-fact  men  rarely  discover.  Wanting  judgment, 
and  the  tact  of  good  sense,  these  detailers  have  no  power 
of  selection  from  their  stores,  to  make  one  prominent 
fact  represent  the  hundred  minuter  ones  that  may  follow 
it.  Yoluminously  feeble,  they  imagine  expansion  is 
stronger  than  compression ;  and  know  not  to  generalise, 
while  they  only  can  deal  in  particulars.  Prynne's 
speeches  were  just  as  voluminous  as  his  writings ;  always 
deficient  in  judgment,  and  abounding  in  knowledge — he 
was  always  wearying  others,  but  never  could  himsel£ 
He  once  made  a  speech  to  the  House,  to  persuade  them 
the  king's  concessions  were  sufficient  ground  for  a 
treaty;  it  contains  a  complete  narrative  of  all  the 
transactions  between  the  king,  the  Houses,  and  the  anny, 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  parliament ;  it  takes  up  140 
octavo  pages,  and  kept  the  house  so  long  together,  that 
the  debates  lasted  from  Monday  morning  till  Tuesday 
inoming ! 

Prynne's  literary  character  may  be  illustrated  by  his 
singular  book,  "  Histriomastix,'' — where  we  observe  how 
an  author's  exuberant  learning,  like  com  heaped  in  a 
granary,  grows  rank  and  musty,  by  a  want  of  power  to 
ventilate  and  stir  about  the  heavy  mass. 

This  paper-worm  may  first  be  viewed  in  his  study,  as 
painted  by  th6  picturesque  Anthony  Wood;  an  artist 
in  the  Flemish  school : — 

"His  custom,  when  he  studied,  was  to  put  on  a  long 
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quilted  cap,  which  came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  serving 
as  an  umbrella  to  defend  them  from  too  much  light,  and 
seldom  eaUng  any  dinner^  would  be  every  three  hours 
maunching  a  roll  of  bread,  and  now  and  then  refresh  his 
exhausted  spirits  with  ale  brought  to  him  by  his 
servant ;''  a  custom  to  which  Butler  alludes, 

Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors, 
Didst  inspire  Withers,  Prjnne,  and  Vicars, 
And  force  them,  though  it  were  in  spite 
Of  nature,  and  their  stars,  to  write. 

The  **  HiSTBiOMAsnx,  the  Player's  Scourge,  or  Actor's 
Tragedie,"  is  a  ponderous  quarto,  ascending  to  about 
1100  pages ;  a  Puritan's  invective  against  plays  and 
players,  accusing  them  of  every  kind  of  crime,  including 
libels  against  Church  and  State  ;*  but  it  is  more  remark- 
able for  the  incalculable  quotations  and  references 
foaming  over  the  margins.  Prynne  scarcely  ventures  on 
the  most  trivial  opinion,  without  calling  to  his  aid 
whatever  had  been  said  in  all  nations  and  in  all  ages ; 
and  Cicero,  and  Master  Stubbs,  Petrarch  and  Minutius 
Felix,  Isaiah  and  Froissart's  Chronicle,  oddly  associate 
in  the  ravings  of  erudition.  Who,  indeed,  but  the 
author  *'  who  seldom  dined,"  could  have  quoted  perhaps 
a  thousand  writers  in  one  volume  ?  f     A  wit  of  the  times 

*  Hume,  in  his  Historj,  has  given  some  aoeonnt  of  this  enormous 
quarto;  to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  voL  vl  chap,  lii 

f  Milton  admirably  characterises  Prjune's  absurd  learning,  as  well 
as  his  character,  in  his  treatise  on  "  The  likeliest  means  to  remove 
hirelings  out  of  the  Church,"  as  ''  a  late  hot  querist  for  tythes,  whom 
ye  may  know  by  hi$  wits  l^ing  ever  beside  him  in  the  margin,  to  he  ever 
Uside  his  wits  in  the  texL  A  fierce  Reformer  once ;  now  rankled  with 
a  contrary  heat'' 
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remarked  of  this  SeUuo  liirorum,  that  ^^  Nature  makes 
ever  the  dullest  beasts  most  laborioos,  and  the  greatest 
feeders ;"  and  Prynne  has  been  reproached  with  a  weak 
digestion,  for  **  returning  things  unaltered,  which  is  a 
symptom  of  a  feeble  stomach.'* 

When  we  examine  this  volume,  often  alluded  to,  the 
birth  of  the  monster  seems  prodigious  and  mysterious ; 
it  combines  two  opposite  qualities ;  it  is  so  elaborate  in 
its  researches  among  the  thousand  authors  quoted,  that 
these  required  years  to  accumulate,  and  yet  the  matter 
is  often  temporary,  and  levelled  at  ftigitive  events  and 
particular  persons;  thus  the  very  formation  of  this 
mighty  volume  seems  paradoxical.  The  secret  history 
of  this  book  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  book  itself,  and  is 
a  remarkable  evidence  how,  in  a  work  of  immense 
erudition,  the  arts  of  a  wily  sage  involved  himself,  and 
whoever  was  concerned  in  his  book,  in  total  ruin.  The 
author  was  pilloried,  fined,  and  imprisoned ;  his  publisher 
condenmed  in  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
barred  for  ever  from  printing  and  selling  books,  and  the 
licenser  removed  and  punished.  Such  was  the  fatality 
attending  the  book  of  a  man  whose  literary  voracity 
produced  one  of  the  most  tremendous  indigestions,  in  a 
malady  of  writing. 

It  was  on  examining  Prynne's  trial  I  discovered  the 
secret  history  of  the  "  Histriomastix."  Prynne  was  seven 
years  in  writing  this  work,  and,  what  is  almost  incredible, 
it  was  near  four  years  passing  through  the  press.  During 
that  interval  the  eternal  scribbler  was  daily  gorging 
himself'  with  voluminous  food,  and  daily  fattening  his 
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€Ooped-up  capon.  The  temporaiy  sedition  and  libels 
were  the  gradual  Mosaic  inlayings  through  this  shapeless 
mass. 

It  appears  that  the  volume  of  1100  quarto  pages  origi- 
nally consisted  of  little  more  than  a  quire  of  paper ;  but 
Prjnne  found  insuperable  difficulties  in  procuring  a 
licenser,  even  for  this  infant  Hercules;  Dr.  Goode  de- 
posed that — 

"  About  eight  years  ago  Mr.  Prynne  brought  to  him  a 
quire  of  paper  to  license,  which  he  refused ;  and  he  recol- 
lected the  circumstance  by  having  held  an  argument 
with  Prynne  on  his  severe  reprehension  on  the  unlawful- 
ness of  a  man  to  put  on  women^s  apparel,  which,  the 
good-humoured  doctor  asserted  was  not  always  unlaw- 
ful ;  for  suppose  Mr.  Prynne  yourself,  as  a  Christian,  was 
persecuted  by  .pagans,  think  you  not  if  you  disguised 
yoiurself  in  your  maid^s  apparel,  you  did  well  ?  Prynne 
sternly  answered  that  he  thought  himself  bound  rather 
to  yield  to  death  than  to  do  so.^' 

Another  licenser,  Dr.  Harris,  depose!,  that  about  seven 
years  ago — 

^*  Mr.  Prynne  came  to  him  to  license  a  treatise  concern- 
ing stage-plays  ;  but  he  would  not  allow  of  the  same  ;** — 
and  adds,  '*  So  this  man  did  deliver  this  book  when  it 
was  young  and  tender,  and  would  have  had  it  then 
printed ;  but  it  is  since  grown  seven  times  bigger,  and 
seven  times  worse." 

Prynne  not  being  able  to  procure  these  licensers,  had 
recourse  to  another,  Buckner,  chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    It  was  usual  for  the  licenser  to 
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examine  the  MS.  before  it  went  to  the  press ;  but  Prjnne 
either  tampered  with  Buckner,  or  so  confused  his  intellects 
by  keeping  his  multifarious  volume  in  the  press  for  four 
years ;  and  sometimes,  I  suspect,  by  numbering  folios  for 
pages,  as  appears  in  the  work,  that  the  examination  of  the 
licenser  gradually  relaxed ;  and  he  declares  in  his  defence 
that  he  had  only  licensed  part  of  it.  The  bookseller, 
Sparks,  was  indeed  a  noted  publisher  of  what  was  then 
called  *^  Unlawful  and  unlicensed  books ;"  and  he  had  de- 
clared that  it  was  "  an  exceUent  book,  which  would  be 
called  in,  and  then  sell  well"  He  confesses  the  book  had 
been  more  than  three  years  in  the  press,  and  had  cost 
him  three  hundred  pounds. 

The  speech  of  Noy,  the  Attorney-General,  conveys 
some  notion  of  the  work  itself;  sufficiently  curious  as 
giving  the  feelings  of  those  times  against  the  Puritans. 

*'Who  he  means  by  his  modern  innovators  in  the 
church,  and  by  cringing  and  ducking  to  altars,  a  fit  term 
to  bestow  on  the  church ;  he  learned  it  of  the  canters^ 
being  used  among  them.  The  musick  in  the  church,  the 
charitable  term  he  giveth  it,  is  not  to  be  a  noise  of  men, 
but  rather  a  bleating  of  bnUe  beasts;  choristers  beUow 
the  tenor,  as  it  were  oxen ;  bark  a  counterpoint  as  a  ken- 
nel of  dogs ;  roar  out  a  treble  like  a  sort  of  bulls ;  grunt 
out  a  bass,  as  it  were  a  number  of  hogs.  Bishops  he 
calls  the  silk  and  satin  divines;  says  Christ  was  a  Puri- 
tan, in  his  Index.  He  falleth  on  those  things  that  have 
not  relation  to  stage-plays,  musick  in  the  church,  dancing, 
new-years'  gifts,  <fca, — then  upon  altars,  images,  hair  of 
men  and  women,  bishops  and  bonfires.     Cards  and  tablet 
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do  offend  him,  and  perukes  do  fall  within  the  compass  of 
his  theme.  His  end  is  to  persuade  the  people  that  we  are 
returning  back  again  to  paganism,  and  to  persuade  them  to 
go  and  serve  Gk>d  in  another  country,  as  many  are  gone 
already,  and  set  up  new  laws  and  fancies  among  them- 
selyes.     Consider  what  may  come  of  it  I'* 

The  decision  of  the  Lords  of  the  Star  Chamber  was 
dictated  by  pasdon  as  much  as  justice.  Its  severity  ex- 
ceeded the  crime  of  having  produced  an  unreadable  vol- 
ume of  indigested  erudition ;  and  the  learned  scribbler 
was  too  hardly  used,  scarcely  escaping  with  life.  Lord 
Oottington,  amazed  at  the  mighty  volume,  too  bluntly 
affirmed  that  Prynne  did  not  write  this  book  alone ;  "  he 
either  assisted  the  devil,  or  was  assisted  by  the  devil" 
But  secretary  Cooke  delivered  a  sensible  and  temperate 
speech;  remarking  on  all  its  false  erudition  that, 

<<By  this  vast  book  of  Mr.  Prynne's,  it  appeareth  that 
he  hath  read  more  than  he  hath  studied,  and  studied 
more  than  he  hath  considered.  He  calleth  his  book 
'EQstriomastix;*  but  therein  he  showeth  himself  like  un- 
to Ajax  Anthropomastix,  as  the  Grecians  called  him,  the 
■oourge  of  all  mankind,  that  is,  the  whipper  and  the  whip.'' 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  man  whose  greatness  of  char- 
acter was  clouded  over  and  lost  in  a  fatal  passion  for 
■eribbling ;  such  is  the  history  of  a  voluminous  author 
whose  genius  was  such  that  he  could  write  a  folio  much 
easier  than  a  page ;  and  ^^  seldom  dined  "  that  he  might 
quote  •*  squadrons  of  authorities."  ♦ 

*  The  verj  expreMion  PiyDne  himself  uses,  see  p.  668  of  the  His- 
triomastix;  where  haviDggoae  through  "three  squadrons/' he  com 
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GENIUS   AND  ERUDITION   THE  VIOTDIS  OP 
IMMODERATE  VANITF. 

rriHE  name  of  Toland  is  more  familiar  than  his  charao- 
■^  ter,yet  his  literary  portrait  has  great  singularity;  he 
must  be  classed  among  the  '^  Authors  by  Profession,''  an 
honour  secured  by  near  fifty  publications ;  and  we  shall 
discover  that  he  aimed  to  combine  with  the  literary 
character  one  peculiarly  his  own.*  With  higher  talents 
and  more  learning  than  have  been  conceded  to  him, 
there  ran  in  his  mind  an  original  vein  of  thinking.  Yet 
his  whole  life  exhibits  in  how  small  a  degree  great  intel- 
lectual powers,  when  scattered  through  all  the  forms 

mences  a  ft-esh  chapter  thus :  '*  The  fourth  squadron  of  authorities  is 
the  venerable  troope  of  70  several  renowned  ancient  fothers  ;*'  and  he 
throws  in  more  than  he  promised,  all  which  are  quoted  volume  and 
page,  as  so  many  "  play-confounding  arguments."  He  has  quoted 
perhaps  lh>m  three  to  four  hundred  authors  on  a  single  point 

*  Toland  was  bom  in  Ireland,  hi  1669,  of  Roman  Oatholio  parents, 
but  became  a  zealous  opponent  of  that  faith  before  be  was  sixteen ; 
after  which  ho  finished  bis  education  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh ;  he 
retired  to  study  at  Leyden,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Leibnitz  and  other  learned  men.  His  first  book,  published  in  1696, 
and  entitled  "  Christianity  not  Mysterious,'*  was  met  by  the  strongest 
denunciation  from  the  pulpit,  was  **  presented"  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  by  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  He  was  henceforth  driven  for  employ  to 
literature;  and  in  1699  was  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
edit  the  '*  Memoirs  of  DenzD,  Lord  Hollis  f  and  afterwards  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  on  a  new  edition  of  Harrington*s  **Ocoan&*'  He  then 
visited  the  Courts  of  Beriin  and  Hanover.  He  published  many  works 
on  politics  and  religion,  the  latter  all  remarkable  for  their  deisttcal 
tendencies,  and  died  in  March,  1722,  at  the  age  of  53. — Ed. 
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which  Vanity  suggests,  will  contribute  to  an  author's 
social  comforts,  or  raise  him  in  public  esteem.  Toland 
was  fruitful  in  his  productions,  and  still  more  so  in  his 
projects ;  yet  it  is  mortifying  to  estimate  the  result  of 
all  the  intense  activity  of  the  life  of  an  author  of 
genius,  which  terminates  in  being  placed  among  these 
Calamities. 

Toland's  birth  was  probably  illegitimate;  a  circum- 
stance which  influenced  the  formation  of  his  character. 
Baptised  in  ridicule,  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  Mr. 
Shandy's  system  of  Christian  names,  for  he  bore  the 
strange  ones  of  Janus  Junixis^  which,  when  the  school- 
roll  was  called  over  every  morning,  afforded  perpetual 
merriment,  till  the  master  blessed  him  with  plain  John^ 
which  the  boy  adopted,  and  lived  in  quiet.  I  must  say 
something  on  the  names  themselves,  perhaps  as  ridicu- 
lous! May  they  not  have  influenced  the  character  of 
Toland,  since  they  certainly  describe  it?  He  had  all 
the  shiftings  of  the  double-faced  Janus^  and  the  revolu- 
tionary politics  of  the  ancient  Junivs.  His  godfathers 
sent  him  into  the  world  in  cruel  mockery,  thus  to  re- 
mind their  Irish  boy  of  the  fortunes  that  await  the  des- 
perately bold :  nor  did  Toland  forget  the  strong-marked 
designations;  for  to  his  most  objectionable  work,  the 
Latin  tract  entitled  Pantheiatieon^  descriptive  of  what 
some  have  considered  as  an  atheistical  society,  he  sub- 
scribes these  appropriate  names,  which  at  the  time  were 
imagined  to  be  fictitiqus. 

Toland  ran  away  from  school  and  Popery.  When  in 
aflor-life  he  was  reproached  with  native  obscurity,  he 
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ostentatiously  produced  a  testimonial  of  his  birth  and 
family,  hatched  up  at  a  conyent  of  Irish  Franciscans  in 
Germany,  where  the  good  Fathers  subscribed,  with  their 
ink  tinged  with  their  Rhenish,  to  his  most  ancient 
descent,  refening  to  the  Irish  history  I  whidb  they  con- 
sidered as  a  parish  register,  fit  for  the  suspected  son  of 
an  Irish  Priest ! 

Toland,  from  early  life,  was  therefore  dependent  on 
patrons ;  but  illegitimate  birth  creates  strong  and  deter- 
nuned  characters,  and  Toland  had  all  the  force  and 
originality  of  self-independence.  He  was  a  seed  thrown 
by  chance,  to  grow  of  itself  wherever  it  fells. 

This  child  of  fortune  studied  at  four  Universities;  at 
Olasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden;  from  the  latter  he 
passed  to  Oxford,  and,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  collected 
the  materials  for  his  after-studies. 

He  loved  study,  and  even  at  a  later  period  declares 
that  ''  no  employment  or  condition  of  life  shall  make  me 
disrelish  the  lasting  entertainment  of  books."  In  his 
"  Description  of  Epsom,"  he  observes  that  the  taste  for 
retirement,  reading,  and  contemplation,  promotes  the 
true  relish  for  select  company,  and  says, 

•*  Thus  I  remove  at  pleasure,  as  I  grow  weary  of  the 
country  or  the  town,  as  I  avoid  a  crowd  or  seek  com- 
pany.— ^Here,  then,,  let  me  have  booJcs  and  bread  enough 
without  dependence ;  a  bottle  of  hermitage  and  a  plate 
of  olives  for  a  select  friend ;  with  an  early  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  young  lady  as  an  emblem  of  discretion  no  less 
than  of  beauty." 

At  Oxford  appeared  that  predilection  for  paradoxes 
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and  OTer-cmions  specnlations,  which  formed  afterwards 
the  marking  features  of  his  literary  character.  He  has 
been  unjustly  contemned  as  a  sciolist ;  he  was  the  corre- 
spondent of  Leibnitz^  Le  Clerc,  and  Bayle,  and  was  a 
learned  author  when  scarcely  a  man.  He  first  publish^ 
a  Dissertation  on  the  strange  tragical  death  of  Regulus, 
and  proved  it  a  Roman  legend.  A  greater  paradox 
might  have  been  his  projected  speculation  on  Job,  to  de- 
monstrate that  only  the  dialogue  was  genuine ;  the  rest 
being  the  work  of  some  idle  Rabbin,  who  had  invented 
a  monstrous  story  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
afflictions  of  that  model  of  a  divine  mind.  Speculations 
of  so  much  learning  and  ingenuity  are  uncommon  in  a 
young  man ;  but  Toland  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  value 
his  own  merits  before  those  who  did  not  care  to  hear  of 
them. 

Hardy  vanity  was  to  recompense  him,  perhaps  he 
thought,  for  that  want  of  fortune  and  connexions,  which 
raised  duller  spirits  above  him.  Vain,  loquacious,  in- 
considerate, and  daring,  he  assumed  the  dictatorship  of 
a  coffee-house,  and  obtwied  easy  conquests,  which  he 
mistook  for  glorious  ones,  over  the  graver  fellows,  who 
had  for  many  a  year  awftdly  petrified  their  own  colleges. 
He  gave  more  violent  offence  by  his  new  opinions  on 
religion.  An  anonymous  person  addressed  two  letters 
to  this  new  Heresiarch,  solemn  and  monitory.*  Toland's 
answer  is  as  honourable  as  that  of  his  monitor's.  This 
passage  is  forcibly  conceived : — 

^  These  letters  wiU  interest  everj  religious  person ;  they  may  b« 
found  in  Toland*s  posthumous  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 
10 
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"To  what  "purpose  should  I  study  here  or  elsewhere, 
were  I  an  atheist  or  detst^  for  one  of  the  two  you  take 
me  to  be  ?  What  a  condition  to  mention  virtue,  if  I 
believed  there  was  no  God,  or  one  so  impotent  that 
could  not,  or  so  malicious  that  would  not,  reveal  him- 
self I  Nay,  though  I  granted  a  Deity,  yet,  if  nothing  of 
me  subsisted  after  death,  what  laws  could  bind,  what 
incentives  could  move  me  to  common  honesty  ?  Anni- 
hilation would  be  a  sanctuary  for  all  my  sins,  and  put  an 
end  to  my  crimes  with  myself  Believe  me  I  am  not  so 
indifferent  to  the  evils  of  the  present  life,  but,  without  the 
expectation  of  a  better,!  should  soon  suspend  the  mechan- 
ism of  my  body,  and  resolve  into  inconscious  atoms." 

This  early  moment  of  his  life  proved  to  be  its  crisis, 
and  the  first  step  he  took  decided  his  after-progress. 
His  first  great  work  of  "  Christianity  not  Mysterious," 
produced  immense  consequences.  Toland  persevered  in 
denying  that  it  was  designed  as  any  attack  on  Christi- 
anity, but  only  on  those  subtractions,,  additions,  and 
other  alterations,  which  have  corrupted  that  pure 
institution.  The  work,  at  least,  like  its  title,  is  **  Mys- 
terious." *    Toland  passed  over  to  Ireland,  but  his  book 

*  Toland  pretends  to  prove  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian 
Religion,  not  only  which  is  contrary  to  reason,  but  even  which  is 
above  it**  He  made  use  of  some  arguments  (says  Le  Clerc)  that 
were  drawn  from  Loclce's  Treatise  on  the  Human  Understanding.  I 
have  seen  in  MS.  a  finished  treatise  by  Locke  on  Religion,  addressed 
to  Lady  Shaftesbury;  Locke  gives  it  as  a  translation  from  the  French. 
I  regret  my  account  is  so  imperfect;  but  the  possessor  may,  perhaps, 
be  induced  to  give  it  to  the  public.  The  French  philosophers  have 
drawn  their  first  waters  fVom  English  authors ;  and  Toland,  Tindale, 
and  Woolston,  with  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  and  Locke,  were  among 
their  earliest  acquisitions. 
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having  got  there  before  him,  the  author  beheld  himself 
anathematized ;  the  palpits  thundered,  and  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  be  seen  conversing  with  him,  A  jury  who 
(X>nfe88ed  they  could  not  comprehend  a  page  of  his  book, 
oondenmed  it  to  be  burned.  Toland  now  felt  a  tender- 
ness for  his  person;  and  the  humane  Molyneux,  the 
friend  of  Locke,  while  he  censures  the  imprudent  vanity 
of  our  author,  gladly  witnessed  the  flight  of  "  the  .poor 
gentleman.''  But  South,  indignant  at  our  English 
moderation  in  his  own  controversy  with  Sherlock  on 
some  doctrinal  points  of  the  Trinity,  congratulates  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  on  the  Irish  persecution ;  and 
equally  witty  and  intolerant,  he  writes  on  Toland, 
**  Your  Parliament  presently  sent  him  packing,  and  with- 
out the  help  of  a  fagot^  soon  made  the  kingdom  too  hot 
for  him.'' 

Toland  was  accused  of  an  intention  to  found  a  sect,  as 
South  calls  them,  of  "Mahometan-Christians."  Many 
were  stigmatised  as  Tolandists ;  but  the  disciples  of  a 
man  who  never  procured  for  their  prophet  a  bit  of  dinner 
or  a  new  wig,  for  he  was  frequently  wanting  both,  were* 
not  to  be  feared  as  enthusiasts.  The  persecution  from 
the  church  only  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Toland,  and 
excited  nnextinguishable  reyenge. 

He  now  breathed  awhile  fix)m  the  bonfire  of  theology ; 
and  our  Janus  turned  his  political  face.  He  edited 
Milton's  voluminous  politics,  and  Harrington's  fantasti- 
cal "  Oceana,"  and,  as  his  "  Christianity  not  Mysterious" 
had  stamped  his  religion  with  something  worse  than 
heresy,  so  in  politics  he  was  branded   as  a  Common- 
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wealth's^nan.  Toland  had  evidently  strong  nerves ;  for 
him  opposition  produced  controversy,  which  he  loved, 
and  controversy  produced  books,  by  which  he  lived. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  Toland  affected  to  Im 
eonsidered  as  no  Christian,  or  avowed  himself  as  a 
Republican.  *^  Civil  and  religious  toleration*'  (he  says) 
^*  have  been  the  two  main  objects  of  all  my  writings.'' 
He  declares  himself  to  be  only  a  primitive  Christian,  and 
a  pure  Whig.  But  an  author  must  not  be  permitted  to 
understand  himself  so  much  more  clearly  than  he  has 
enabled  his  readers  to  do.  His  mysterious  conduct  mav 
be  detected  in  his  want  of  moral  integrity. 

He  had  the  art  of  explaining  away  his  own  words,  at* 
in  his  first  controversy  about  the  word  mystery  in 
religion,  and  he  exults  in  his  artifice ;  for,  in  a  letter, 
where  he  is  soliciting  the  minister  for  employment,  he 
says : — ''  The  diurch  is  much  exasperated  against  me ;  yet 
as  that  is  die  heaviest  article,  so  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
easiest  conquered,  and  I  know  ^  infcUlible  method  of 
doing  iV^  And,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  promises  to  reform  his  religion  to  thai  preiaUi*e 
liking/  He  took  the  sacrament  as  an  opening  for  the 
negotiation. 

What  can  be  more  explidit  thaA  his  recantation  at  the 
close  of  his  Vtndiciui  Zi^erius  t  After  telling  us  that 
he  had  withdrawn  from  sale,  after  the  second  edition, 
his  *^  ^  Christianity  not  Mysterious,'  when  I  perceived 
what  real  or  pretended  offence  it  had  given,"  he  con- 
cludes thus : — "  Being  now  arrived  to  years  that  Trill  not 
wholly  excuse  inconsiderateness  in  resolving,  or  precipi* 
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tance  in  aetiogy  I  firmly  hope  that  1117  persuasiofi  and 
praeUee  will  show  mQtohea  true  ChriHian;  that  my  due 
confomdty  to  the  public  tocrship  may  prove  me  to  be  a 
good  Churehman ;  and  that  my  untainted  loyalty  to 
King  William  will  argue  me  to  be  a  staunch  Common- 
wealtVs-man.  That  I  shall  continue  all  my  life  a  friend 
to  religion,  an  enemy  to  superstition,  a  supporter  of  good 
kings,  and  a  deposer  of  tyrants/' 

Obserye,  tins  Vindicius  Idberius  was  published  on  his 
return  firom  one  of  his  political  fours  in  Germany.  His 
views  were  then  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  of 
controversial  divinity;  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  allay  the  storm  the  church  had  raised  against  him. 
We  begin  now  to  understand  a  little  better  the  character 
of  Toland.  These  literary  adventurers,  with  heroic 
pretensions,  can  practise  the  meanest  artifices,  and 
shrink  themselves  into  nothing  to  creep  out  of  a  hole. 
How  does  this  recantation  agree  with  the  ^^  Nazarenus,'' 
and  the  other  theological  works  which  Toland  was  pub- 
lishing all  his  life  P  Posterity  only  can  judge  of  men's 
characters ;  it  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  whole  of  a  life ; 
but  contemporaries  only  view  a  part,  often  apparently 
unconnected  and  at  variance,  when  in  &ct  it  is  neither. 
Thia  recantation  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  Janui  Jimius 
Toland. 

But  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  Toland's  literary 
character.  He  was  so  confirmed  an  author,  that  he  never 
published  one  book  without  promising  another.  He 
refers  to  others  in  MS. ;  and  some  of  his  most  curious 
works  are  poethnmooa.    He  was  a  great  artificer  of  title- 
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pages,  covering  them  with  a  promising  Inxnrianoe ;  and 
in  this  way  recommended  his  works  to  the  booksellers. 
He  had  an  odd  taste  for  rnnning  inscriptions  of 
whimsical  crabbed  terms ;  the  gold-dust  of  erndition  to 
gild  over  a  title;  such  as  "Tetradymus,  Hodegns, 
Clidopharus ;"  "  Adeisidaemon,  or  the  TJnsuperstitious." 
He  pretends  these  affected  titles  indicated  their  several 
subjects;  but  the  genius  of  Toland  could  descend  to 
literary  quackery. 

He  had  the  art  of  propagating  books ;  his  small  Life 
of  Milton  produced  several ;  besides  the  complacency  he 
felt  in  extracting  long  passages  from  IVIilton  against  the 
bishops.  In  this  Life,  his  attack  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  JEJikon  Basilike  of  Charles  L  branched  into  anoth^ 
on  supposititious  writings;  and  this  included  the 
spurious  gospels.  Association  of  ideas  is  a  nursing 
mother  to  the  fertility  of  authorship.  The  spurious 
gospels  opened  a  fresh  theological  campaign,  and  pro- 
duced his  "  Amyntor.*'  There  was  no  end  in  provoking 
an  author,  who,  in  writing  the  life  of  a  poet,  could  con- 
trive to  put  the  authenticity  of  the  Testament  to  the 
proof. 

Amid  his  philosophical  labours,  his  vanity  induced 
him  to  seize  on  all  temporary  topics  to  which  his  facUitj 
and  ingenuity  gave  currency.  The  choice  of  lus  sub- 
jects forms  an  amusing  catalogue;  for  he  had  *' Re- 
marks "  and  "  Projects  "  as  fast  as  events  were  passing. 
He  wrote  on  the  "Art  of  Governing  by  Parties,"  on 
"  Anglia  Liberia,"  "  Reasons  for  Naturalising  the  Jews," 
on  "  The  Art  of  Canvassing  at  Elections^"  "  On  raising  a 
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National  Bank  without  Capital,"  "The  State  Anatomy," 
"  Dunkirk  or  Dover,"  Ac.  Ac.  These,  and  many  like 
these,  Bct  off  with  catching  titles,  proved  to  the  author 
that  a  man  of  genius  may  be  capable  of  writing  on  all 
topics  at  all  times,  and  make  the  country  his  debtor 
without  benefiting  his  own  creditors.* 

There  was  a  moment  in  Toland's  life  when  he  felt,  or 
thought  he  felt,  fortune  in  his  grasp.  He  was  then  float- 
ing on  the  ideal  waves  of  the  South  Sea  bubble.  The 
poor  author,  elated  with  a  notion  that  he  was  rich  enough 
to  print  at  his  own  cost,  dispersed  copies  of  his  absurd 
**  Pantheisticon."  He  describes  a  society  of  Pantheists, 
who  worship  the  universe  as  God;  a  mystery  much 
greater  than  those  he  attacked  in  Christianity.  Their 
prayers  are  passages  from  Cicero  and  Seneca  and  they 
chant  long  poems  instead  of  psalms ;  so  that  in  their  zeal 
they  endure,  a  little  tediousness.  The  next  objectionable 
circumstance  in  this  wild  ebullition  of  philosophical  wan- 
tonness is  the  apparent  burlesque  of  some  liturgies ;  and  a 
wag  having  inserted  in  some  copies  an  impious  prayer  to 
Bacchus,  Toland  suffered  for  the  folly  of  others  as  well  as 

*  lo  ezamining  the  original  papers  of  Tolaod,  which  are  preserved, 
I  rotmd  acme  of  his  agreements  with  booksellers.  For  his  description 
of  Epaom  be  was  to  receiye  only  four  guineas  in  case  1000  were  sold. 
He  rooeived  ten  guineas  for  his  pamphlet  on  Naturalising  the  Jews, 
and  ten  guineas  more  in  case  Bernard  Untott  sold  2000.  The  words 
of  this  agreement  nin  thus:  "  Whenever  Ur.  Toland  calls  for  ten 
guineas,  after  the  first  of  Febmary  next,  I  promise  to  pay  them,  if  I 
eannoi  show  that  200  of  the  copies  remain  unsold.**  What  a  subb'me 
person  is  an  anthorl  What  a  misery  is  authorship  I  The  great  phi- 
loeopber  who  creates  systems  that  are  to  alter  the  face  of  his  country, 
must  stand  at  the  counter  to  count  out  200  unsold  copies  1 
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his  own.*  With  the  South  Sea  bubble  vanished  Toland^a 
desire  of  printing  books  at  his  own  risk ;  and  thus  relieved 
the  world  from  the  weight  of  more  Pcmiheisticona  I 

With  all  this  bustle  of  authorship,  amidst  temporary 
publications  which  required  such  prompt  ingenuity,  and 
elaborate  works  which  matured  the  fruits  of  early 
studies,  Toland  was  still  not  a  sedentary  writer.  I  find 
that  he  often  travelled  on  the  continent ;  but  how  could  a 
guinealess  author  so  easily  transport  himself  from  Flan- 
ders to  Germany,  and  appear  at  home  in  the  courts  of 
Berlin,  Presden,  and  Hanover?  Perhaps  we  may  dis- 
cover a  concealed  feature  in  the  character  of  our  ambigu- 
ous philosopher. 

In  the  only  Life  we  have  of  Toland,  by  Des  Maiseaux, 
prefixed  to  his  posthumous  works,  he  tells  us,  that 
Toland  was  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  but  ^*  an  incident,  too 
ludicrous  to  be  merUionedy  obliged  him  to  leave  that  place 
sooner  than  he  expected.''  Here  is  an  incident  in  a  nar- 
rative clearly  marked  out,  but  never  to  be  supplied  i 
Whatever  this  incident  was,  it  had  this  important  result^ 
that  it  sent  Toland  away  in  haste ;  but  why  was  he 
there?      Our  chronological  biographer, f    **good    easy 

*  Des  Maifletiiz  ft«68  Toland  fh>in  this  oalumnj,  and  hints  at  bis  own 
personal  knowledge  of  the  author — bnt  he  does  not  know  what  a 
foreign  writer  anthenticates,  that  this  blasphemous  address  to  Baochus 
is  a  parody  of  a  prayer  in  the  Roman  ritual,  written  two  oenturies 
before  by  a  very  proper  society  of  Pantheiets^  a  dub  of  dmnkards  I 

f  Warburton  has  well  described  Des  Maiseauz:  *'A11  the  Life- 
writers  we  have  had  are,  indeed,  strange  insipid  creatures.  The  ver- 
bose tasteless  Frenchman  seems  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
every  life  must  be  a  book,  and  what  is  worse,  it  proves  a  book  without 
a  life ;  for  what  do  we  know  of  Boileau,  after  ail  his  tedious  stuff  f 
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man,''  snspeots  nothing  more  extraordinary  when  he  tella 
us  Toland  was  at  Berlin  or  Hanover,  than  when  he  finds 
him  at  Epsom ;  imagines  Toland  only  went  to  the  Elec- 
toral Prinoess  Sophia,  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  who 
were  "  ladies  of  sublime  genius,"  to  entertain  them  by 
vexing  some  grave  German  divines,  with  philosophical 
conferences,  and  paradoxical  conundrums;  all  the  ra- 
vings of  Toland's  idleness.* 

This  secret  history  of  Toland  can  only  be  picked  out 
by  fine  threads.  He  professed  to  be  a  literary  character 
— ^he  had  opened  a  periodical  **  literary  correspondence," 
as  he  terms  it,  with  Prince  Eugene;  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  days  by  Grimm  and  La  Harpe,  ad- 
dressed to  some  northern  princes.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  the  Electoral  Princess  Sophia  and  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  "Letters  to  Serena." 
Was  he  a  political  agent  ?  Yet  how  was  it  that  Toland 
was  often  driven  home  by  distressed  circumstances? 
He  seems  not  to  have  been  a  practical  politician,  for  he 
managed  his  own  affairs  very  ill  Was  the  political  in- 
triguer rather  a  suspected  than  a  confidential  servant  of 
all  bis  masters  and  mistresses  ?  for  it  is  evident  no  one 
cared  for  him  I    The  absence  of  moral  integrity  was 

*  One  of  these  phflosophical  conferences  has  been  preserved  by 
Beaasobre,  who  was  indeed  the  partj  concerned.  He  inserted  it  in 
the  '*  BibliothSque  Germanique,"  a  curious  literary  journal,  in  50  toI- 
nmes,  written  by  L' Enfant,  Beauuobre,  and  Formey.  It  is  very 
copious,  and  very  carious,  and  is  preserved  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
art  Toland.  The  parties,  after  a  warm  contest,  were  very  wisely 
interrupted  by  the  Queen,  when  she  discovered  ihey  had  exhausted 
t)ieir  learning,  and  were  beginning  to  rail  at  each  other. 
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probably  never  disguised  by  the  loquacious  vanity  oi 
this  literary  adventurer. 

In  his  posthumous  works  are  several  *'  Memorials,''  for 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  throw  a  new  light  over  a 
union  of  political  espionage  with  the  literary  character, 
which  finally  concluded  in  producing  that  extraordinary 
one  which  the  political  imagination  of  Toland  created  in 
all  the  obscurity  and  heat  of  his  reveries. 

In  one  of  these  "  Memorials,"  forcibly  written  and  full 
of  curiosity,  Toland  remonstrates  with  the  minister  for  his 
marked  neglect  of  him ;  opens  the  scheme  of  a  political 
tour,  where,  like  Guthrie,  he  would  be  content  with  his 
qiuirterdge.  He  defines  his  character;  for  the  independ- 
ent Whig  affects  to  spurn  at  the  office,  though  he  might 
not  shrink  at  the  duties  of  a  spy. 

"  Whether  such  a  person,  sir,  who  is  neither  minister 
nor  spt/y  and  as  a  lover  of  learning  will  be  toelconie  every- 
tohere^  may  not  prove  of  extraordinary  nse  to  my  Lord 
Treasurer,  as  well  as  to  his  predecessor  Burleigh,  who 
employed  such,  I  leave  his  lordship  and  you  to  consider.** 

Still  this  character^  whatever  title  may  designate  it,  is 
inferior  in  dignity  and  importance  to  that  which  Toland 
afterwards  projected,  and  which  portrays  him  where  his 
life-writer  has  not  given  a  touch  from  his  brush;  it  is 
a  political  curiosity. 

"I  laid  an  honester  scheme  of  serving  my  country, 
your  lordship,  and  myself;  for,  seeing  it  was  neither 
convenient  for  you,  nor  a  thing  at  all  desired  by  me,  that 
J  should  appear  in  any  public  post,  I  sincerely  proposed, 
as  occasions  should  offer,  to  communicate  to  your  lord- 
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ship  my  observations  on  the  temper  of  the  ministry ,  the 
dispositions  of  the  people^  the  condition  of  our  enemies  or 
allies  abroad,  and  what  I  might  think  most  expedient  in 
every  conjuncture;  which  advice  you  were  to  follow  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  as  your  own  superior 
wisdom  should  direct.  My  general  acquaintance,  the 
several  languages  I  speak,  the  experience  I  have  acquired 
in  foreign  affairs,  and  being  engaged  in  no  interest  at 
home,  besides  that  of  the  public,  should  qualify  me  in 
some  measure  for  this  province.    All  wisb  kinistbbs 

HAYB  £VBS  HAD   SUCH  PBIVATE  HONITOBS.      As  mUCh  aS 

I  thought  myself  fit,  or  was  thought  so  by  others,  for 
such  general  observations,  so  much  have  I  ever  abhorred, 
my  lord,  those  particular  observers  we  call  Spies;  but  I 
despise  the  calumny  no  less  than  I  detest  the  thing. 
Of  such  general  observations,  you  should  have  perused 
a  far  greater  number  than  I  thought  fit  to  present 
hitherto,  had  I  discovered,  by  due  effects,  that  they  were 
acceptable  from  me;  for  they  must  unavoidably  be 
received  from  somebody,  unless  a  minister  were  omni- 
scient— yet  I  soon  had  good  reason  to  believe  I  was  not 
designed  for  the  man,  whatever  the  original  sin  could  be 
that  made  me  incapable  of  such  a  trust,  and  which  I 
now  begin  to  suspect  Without  direct  answers  to  my 
proposals,  how  could  I  know  whether  I  helped  my 
friends  elsewhere,  or  betrayed  them  contrary  to  my 
Intentions !  and  accordingly  I  have  for  some  time  been 
very  cautious  and  reserved.  But  if  your  lordship  will 
enter  into  any  measures  with  me  to  procure  the  good  of 
mycountry,  I  shall  be  more  ready  to  serve  your  lordship 
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in  this,  or  in  some  becoming  capacity,  than  any  other 
minister.  They  who  confided  to  my  management  afBurs 
of  a  higher  nature  have  found  me  exact  as  well  as  secret 
My  impenetrable  negociation  at  Vienna  (hid  under  the 
pretence  of  curiosity)  was  not  only  applauded  by  the 
prince  that  employed  me,  but  also  proportionably 
rewarded.  And  here,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  say 
that  I  have  found  England  miserably  served  abroad 
since  this  change ;  and  our  ministers  at  home  are  some- 
times as  great  strangers  to  the  genius  as  to  the  persons 

of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do.    At you 

have  placed  the  most  unacceptable  man  in  the  world — 
one  that  lived  in  a  scandalous  misunderstanding  with 
the  minister  of  the  States  at  another  court — one  that  has 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  all  courts,  for  his  senseless 
haughtiness  and  most  ridiculous  airs — and  one  that  can 
never  judge  aright,  unless  by  accident,  in  anjrthing." 

The  discarded,  or  the  suspected />rtt;a^  monitor  o/the 
Minister  warms  into  the  tenderest  language  of  political 
amour,  and  mourns  their  rupture  but  as  the  quarrels  of 
lovers. 

**  I  cannot,  from  all  these  considerations,  but  in  the 
nature  of  a  lover,  complain  of  your  present  neglect,  and 
be  solicitous  for  your  future  care."  And  again,  ^  I  have 
made  use  of  the  simile  of  a  lover,  and  as  such,  indeed,  I 
thought  fit,  once  for  all,  to  come  to  a  thorough  explana- 
tion, resolved,  if  my  affection  be  not  killed  by  your 
unkindness,  to  become  indissolubly  yours." 

Such  is  the  nice  artifice  which  colours,  with  a  pre- 
tended love  of  his  country,  the  sordidness  of  the  political 
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intrigaer,  giving  clean  names  to  filthy  things  But  this 
view  of  the  political  face  of  our  Jamu  is  not  complete 
till  we  discover  the  levity  he  could  cany  into  politics 
when  not  disguised  by  more  pompons  pretensions.  I 
shall  give  two  extracts  from  lettei^s  composed  in  a 
different  spirit. 

**  I  am  bound  for  Qermany,  though  first  for  Flanders^ 
and  next  for  Holland.  I  believe  I  shall  be  pretty  well 
aoc<Hnmodated  for  this  voyage^  which  I  expect  will  be 
very  short.  Lord !  how  near  was  my  old  woman  being 
a  queen!  and  your  humble  servant  being  at  his  ease.^^ 

His  old  woman  was  the  Electoral  Princess  Sophia; 
and  hxB  €096  is  what  patriots  distinguish  as  the  love  of 
their  country  I    Again— 

"  The  October  Club,*  if  rightly  managed,  will  be  rare 
stuff  to  work  the  ends  of  any  party.  I  sent  such  an 
account  of  these  wights  to  an  old  gentlewoman  of  my 
acquaintance,  as  in  the  midst  of  fears  (the  change  of 
ministry)  will  make  her  laugh.'* 

After  all  his  voluminous  literature,  and  his  refined 
politics,  Toland  lived  and  died  the  life  of  an  Author  by 
Profession,  in  an  obscure  lodging  at  a  country  carpen- 
ter's,  in  great  distress.  He  had  still  one  patron  left,  who 
was  himself  poor,  Lord  Molesworth,  who  promised  him| 
if  he  lived, 

**  Bare  necessaries.    These  are  but  cold  comfort  to  a 

*  A  politioal  wodMj  which  obtained  its  name  fh>m  the  malt  liquors 
ooosomed  at  its  meetiogSy  and  which  was  popularly  termed  October 
from  the  month  when  it  was  Osuallj  brewed.  This  club  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  maj  have  orig^ted  the  Mug- 
hooses  noted  in  p.  62. — Rd. 
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man  of  your  spirit  and  desert ;  bat  'tis  all  I  dare  prom- 
ise !  Tls  an  ongratefal  age,  and  we  must  bear  with  it 
the  best  we  may  till  we  can  mend  it.'' 

And  his  lordship  tells  of  his  nnsnccessful  application 
to  some  Whig  lord  for  Toland;  and  concludes,    . 

"  Tis  a  sad  monster  of  a  man,  and  not  worthy  of 
further  notice." 

I  have  observed  that  Toland  had  strong  nerves;  he 
neither  feared  controversies,  nor  that  which  closes  all 
Having  examined  his  manuscripts,  I  can  sketch  a  minute 
picture  of  the  last  days  of  our  ^^  author  by  profession.'' 
At  the  carpenter's  lodgings  he  drew  up  a  list  of  all  ^his 
books — ^they  were  piled  on  four  chairs,  to  the  amount  of 
166 — ^most  of  them  works  which  evince  the  most  erudite 
studies ;  and  as  Toland's  learning  has  been  very  lightly 
esteemed,  it  may  be  worth  notice  that  some  of  his  MSS. 
were  transcribed  in  Greek.*    To  this  list  he  adds — "I 

*  I  subjoin,  for  the  gratifioation  of  the  curious,  the  tiUee  of  a  few 
of  these  books.  "Spanhemii  Opera;"  "Clerici  Peotateuchus ;"  **Con- 
stautini  Lexicon  Grsco-Latinum ;"  "Fabricii  Codex  ApocrTphus  Vet 
et  Not.  Test.;"  "Synesiusde  Regno;"  "Historia  Imaginum  Coelestium 
€k)68elini,"  16  volumes;  ^Gaiyophili  Dissertationes;"  "Vonde  Hardt 
Ephemerides  Philologicss ;"  ** Trismegisti  Opera;" ''Recoldus,  et  alia 
Mahomedica;"  all  the  Works  of  Buztorf;  ''Salviani  Opera;"  ^  Reland 
de  Relig.  Mftbomedica;"  "Qalli  Opuscula  MTthologica ;"  "  ApoUodori 
Bibliotheca;"  **  Palingenius ;"  "  Apuleius ;"  and  everj  dassioal  author 
of  aotiquitj.  As  he  was  then  employed  in  his  curious  history  of  the 
Druids,  of  which  onlj  a  specimen  is  preserved,  we  mav  trace  his 
researches  in  the  following  books:  "Lujdii  Archsologia  Britannica;" 
"Old  Irish  Testament,"  Ac.;  "Maccurtin's  History  of  Ireland;" 
"  O'Flaherty's  Ogygia;"  "  Bpistolarum  Hibemicarum;"  "Usher's 
Religion  of  the  ancient  Irish ;"  "  Brand's  Isles  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  f 
"  Pezron's  Antiquit^s  des  Celtes." 

There  are  some  singular  papers  among  these  fragments.    One  title 
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need  not  recite  those  in  the  closet  with  the  unbound 
books  and  pamphlets ;  nor  my  trunk,  wherein  are  all  my 
papers  and  MSS."  I  perceive  he  circulated  his  MSS. 
among  his  friends,  for  there  is  a  list  by  him  as  he  lent 
them,  among  which  are  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
e^prits  forU  I 

Never  has  author  died  more  in  character  than  Toland ; 
he  may  be  said  to  have  died  with  a  busy  pen  in  his 
hand.  Having  suffered  from  an  unskilful  physician,  he 
avenged  himself  in  his  own  way ;  for  there  was  found 
on  his  table  an  "  Essay  on  Physic  without  Physicians." 
The  dying  patriot-trader  was  also  writing  a  preface  for  a 
political  pamphlet  on  the  danger  of  mercenary  Parlia- 
ments; and  the  philosopher  was  composing  his  own 
epitaph — one  more  proof  of  the  ruling  passion  pre- 
dominating in  death;  but  why  should  a  Pantheist  be 
^licitous  to  perpetuate  his  genius  and  his  fame  1  I  shall 
transcribe  %  few  lines ;  surely  they  are  no  evidence  of 
Atheism ' 

Omnium  Literaram  ezcultor, 

ac  liog^arum  plus  deoem  scions; 

Yeritatis  propugnator, 

Libertatis  assertor; 

nnllus  autem  sectakor  aut  cliens, 

neo  minis,  neo  mails  est  iuflexus, 

qnin  quam  elegit,  yiam  perageret; 

utili  honestum  anteferens. 

of  a  work  is  **  Priesthood  without  Priestcraft ;  or  Superstition  dis- 
tinguished from  Religion,  Dominion  from  Order,  and  Bigotry  ih>m 
Beason,  In  the  most  principal  Oontroyersies  about  Church  government, 
whidi  at  present  divide  and  deform  Christianity/'  He  has  composed 
**A  Psalm  before  Sermon  in  praise  of  Asinity."  There  are  other 
lingular  titles  and  works  in  the  mass  of  his  papers. 
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Spiritiis  cum  setbereo  patore^ 

^  i  quo  prodiit  olim,  conjungitar; 

corpus  item,  Natiuw  cedeus, 

in  matemo  greniio  reponitur. 

Ipse  Toro  eetenium  est  resurrecturofl 

at  idem  futurus  Tolandub  nunquam.* 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  writer  of  his  own 
panegyrical  epitaph  would  have  heen  careful  to  have 
transmitted  to  posterity  a  copy  of  his  features ;  but  I 
know  of  no  portrait  of  Toland.  His  patrons  seem  netrer 
to  have  been  generous,  nor  his  disciples  grateful;  they 
mortified  rather  than  indulged  the  egotism  of  his  genius. 
There  appeared,  indeed,  an  elegy,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Toland,  so  ingeniously  contrived,  that  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  is  eulogised  or  ridiculed*  Amid  its  solem- 
nity these  lines  betray  the  sneer.  ^^  Has,**  exclaimed  the 
eulogist  of  the  ambiguous  philosopher. 

Each  jarring  element  gone  angry  homeT 
And  JTcMfer  Tbioruf  a  J^m-«M  become?    ^ 

Locke,  with  all  the  prescient  sagacity  of  that  clear  un- 

♦  A  loTer  of  all  literature, 

and  knowing  more  than  ten  languages; 

a  champion  for  truth, 

an  aasertor  of  liberty, 

but  Uie  follower  or  dependant  of  no  man ; 

nor  could  menaces  nor  fortune  bend  him ; 

the  way  he  had  chosen  he  pursued, 

preferring  honesty  to  his  interest. 

His  spirit  is  joined  with  its  ethereal  flither 

fh>m  whom  it  originally  proceeded; 

his  body  likewise,  jrielding  to  Nature, 

is  again  laid  in  the  lap  of  its  mother: 

but  he  is  about  to  rise  again  in  eternity, 

jet  never  to  be  the  same  ToLkSh  more. 
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deratftoding  which  penetrated  tinder  the  secret  foldfl  of 
the  human  heart,  anticipated  the  life  of  Toland  at  its 
commencement.  He  admired  die  genius  of  the  man; 
bat,  while  he  valued  his  parts  and  learning,  he  dreaded 
their  result.  In  a  letter  I  find  these  passages,  which 
were  then  so  prophetic^  and  are  now  so  instructive : — 

^  If  his  exceeding  great  value  of  himself  do  not  deprive 
the  world  of  that  usefulness  that  his  parts,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted, might  be  of,  I  shall  be  very  glad. — ^The  hopes 
young  men  give  of  what  use  they  will  make  of  their  parts 
ia,  to  me,  the  encouragement  of  being  concerned  for 
them;  but^  if  vctnity  increases  with  age^  I  cdwaysfeat 
whither  it  wiU  lead  a  man.^^ 


GENIUS  THE  DUPE  OP  ITS  PASSIONS. 

nr>OPE  said  that  Steele,  though  he  led  a  careless  and 
-*-  vicious  life,  had  nevertheless  a  love  and  reverence 
for  virtue.  The  life  of  Steele  was  not  that  of  a  tetired 
scholar;  hence  his  moral  character  becomes  more  instruc- 
tive. He  was  one  oi  those  whose  hearts  are  the  dupes 
of  their  imaginations,  and  who  are  hurried  through  life 
by  the  most  despotic  volition.  He  always  preferred  his 
caprices  to  his  interests ;  or,  according  to  his  own  notion, 
very  ingenious,  but  not  a  little  absurd,  *'  he  was  always 
of  the  humour  of  preferring  the  state  of  his  mind  to  that 
of  his  fortune.''  The  l^esult  of  this  principle  of  moral 
eonduct  was,  that  a  man  of  the  most  admirable  abilities 
was  perpetually  acting  like  a  fool,  and,  with  a  warm  at- 
tachment to  virtue,  was  the  £railest  of  human  bdngs. 


It 
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In  the  first  act  of  his  life  we  find  the  seed  that  devel- 
oped itself  in  the  succeeding  ones.  His  uncle  could  not 
endure  a  hero  for  his  heir :  but  Steele  had  seen  a  march- 
ing regiment ;  a  sufficient  reason  with  him  to  enlist  as  a 
private  in  the  horse-guards:  cocking  his  hat,  and  put- 
ting on  a  broad-sword  Jack-boots,  and  shoulder-belt,  with 
the  most  generous  feelings  he  forfeited  a  very  good 
estate. — At  length  Ensign  Steele's  frank  temper  and  wit 
conciliated  esteem,  and  extorted  admiration,  and  the  en- 
sign became  a  favourite  leader  in  all  the  dissipations  of 
the  town.  All  these  were  the  ebullitions  of  genius,  which 
had  not  yet  received  a  legitimate  direction.  Amid  these 
orgies,  however,  it  was  oflen  pensive,  and  forming  itself; 
for  it  was  in  the  height  of  these  irregularities  that  Steele 
composed  his  "  Christian  Hero,"  a  moral  and  religions 
treatise,  which  the  contritions  of  every  morning  dictat- 
ed, and  to  which  the  disorders  of  every  evening  added 
another  penitential  page.  Perhaps  the  genius  of  Steele 
was  never  so  ardent  and  so  pure  as  at  this  period ;  and  in 
his  elegant  letter  to  his  commander,  the  celebrated  Lord 
Cutts,  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  production,  which  none  but  one  deeply  imbued  with 
its  feelings  could  have  so  forcibly  described. 

<*  Tbwer  Chiord,  March  23,  170L 
"  Mt  LoRDjt— The  address  of  the  following  papers  is 
so  very  much  due  to  your  lordship,  that  they  are  but  a 
mere  report  of  what  has  passed  upon  my  guard  to  my 
commander;  for  they  were  writ  upon  duty,  when  the 
mind  was  perfectly  disengaged,  and  at  leisure,  in  the 
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silent  watch  of  the  night,  to  mn  over  the  bnsy  dream  of 
the  day ;  and  the  vigilance  which  obliges  ns  to  suppose 
an  enemy  always  near  us,  has  awakened  a  sense  that  there 
is  a  restless  and  subtle  one  which  constantly  attends  our 
steps,  and  meditates  our  ruin.''  * 

To  this  solemn  and  monitory  work  he  prefixed  his 
name,  firom  this  honourable  motive,  that  it  might  serve 
as  '^  a  standing  testimony  against  himself,  and  make  him 
ashamed  of  understanding,  and  seeming  to  feel  what  was 
virtuous,  and  living  so  quite  contrary  a  life.'*  Do  we 
not  think  that  no  one  less  than  a  saint  is  speaking  to  us  ? 
And  yet  he  is  still  nothing  more  than  Ensign  Steele  1 
He  tells  us  that  this  grave  work  made  him  considered, 
who  had  been  no  undelightful  companion,  as  a  disagree^ 
able  fellow — and  "The  Christian  Hero,"  by  his  own 
words,  appears  to  have  fought  off  several  fool-hardy 
geniuses  who  were  for  "trying  their  valour  on  him,'* 
supposing  a  saint  was  necessarily  a  poltroon.  Thus 
"  The  Christian  Hero,"  finding  himself  slighted  by  his 
loose  companions,  sat  down  and  composed  a  most  laugh^ 
able  comedy,  "  The  Funeral ;"  and  with  all  the  firankness 
of  a  man  who  cares  not  to  hide  his  motives,  he  tells  ns^ 
that  after  his  religious  work  he  wrote  the  comedy  be- 
eause  "  nothing  can  make  the  town  so  fond  of  a  man  as  a 
Bucoessfhl  play."  f  The  historian  who  had  to  record 
such  strange  events,  following  close  on  each  other,  as  an 

*  Mr.  Kicbols'a  *'  Epiatolaiy  Conespondsnoo  of  Sir  Richard  Steele," 

voL  i  PL  n. 

f  Steele  has  giyen  a  delightAil  piece  of  aelf-biography  towards  th» 
aad  of  Mb  <*  Apology  for  Himself  and  his  Writings,''  p.  80,  4ta 
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author  publishing  a  book  of  piety,  and  then  a  £uice, 
could  never  have  discovered  the  secret  motive  of  the 
versatile  writer,  had  not  that  writer  possessed  the  most 
honest  frankness. 

Steele  was  now  at  once  a  man  of  the  town  and  its  cen- 
sor, and  wrote  lively  essays  on  the  follies  of  the  day  in 
an  enormous  black  peruke  which  cost  him  fifty  guineas ! 
He  built  an  elegant  villa,  but,  as  he  was  always  inculca- 
ting economy,  he  dates  from  "  The  HoveL"  He  detected 
the  fallacy  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  while  he  himself  in* 
vented  projects,  neither  inferior  in  magnificence  nor  in 
misery.  He  even  turned  alchemist,  and  wanted  to  coin 
gold,  merely  to  distribute  it.  The  most  striking  incident 
in  the  life  of  this  man  of  volition,  was  his  sudden  mar- 
riage with  a  young  lady  who  attended  his  first  wife's 
funeral — struck  by  her  angelical  beauty,  if  we  trust  to 
his  raptures.  Yet  this  sage,  who  would  have  written  so 
well  on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  united  himself  to  a  character 
the  most  uncongenial  to  his  own;  cold,  reserved,  and 
most  anxiously  prudent  in  her  attention  to  money,  she 
was  of  a  temper  which  every  day  grew  worse  by  the 
perpetual  imprudence  and  thoughtlessness  of  his  own. 
He  calls  her  '*  Prue ''  in  fondness  and  reproach ;  she  was 
Prudery  itself!  His  adoration  was  permanent,  and  so 
were  his  complaints;  and  they  never  parted  but  with 
bickerings — yet  he  could  not  suffer  her  absence,  for  he 
was  writing  to  her  three  or  four  passionate  notes  in  a 
day,  which  are  dated  from  his  office,  or  his  bookseller's, 
or  from  some  friend's  house — he  has  risen  in  the  midst 
of  dinner  to  despatch  a  line  to  **  Prue,'*  to  assure  her  of 
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Ids  affection  since  noon.* — Her  presence  or  her  absence 
was  equally  painful  to  hinu 

^  In  the  "  Epistolary  Oorrespondenoe  of  Sir  Richard  Steele/'  edition 
<tf  1809,  are  presenred  tliese  extraordinary  love-desfatches ;  "Prue** 
aaed  poor  Steele  at  times  verj  ill ;  indeed  Steele  seems  to  have  oon- 
oeiyed  that  his  warm  affections  were  all  she  required,  for  Ladj  Steele 
was  nsuallj  left  whole  days  in  solitude,  and  frequently  in  want  of  a 
guinea,  when  Steele  oould  not  raise  onei  He,  however,  sometimes  re- 
monstrates with  her  yery  feelingly.  The  following  note  is  an 
instance  :-— 

"  Dbab  yftWBf — ^I  have  heen  in  g^at  pain  of  body  and  mind  sinoe  I 
oame  out  You  are  extremely  cruel  to  a  generous  nature,  which  has 
a  tenderness  for  you  that  renders  your  least  cUshumaur  msupportably 
afflicting.  After  short  starts  of  passion,  not  to  be  inclined  to  reconcili- 
ation, is  what  is  against  all  rules  of  Christianity  and  justice.  When  I 
come  home,  I  beg  to  be  kindly  received ;  or  this  will  hare  as  ill  an 
effect  upon  my  fortune,  as  on  my  mind  and  body.** 

In  a  postscript  to  another  billet,  he  thus  "  sneers  at  Lady  Steele*8 
ezoossive  attention  to  money": — 

''  Tour  man  Sam  owes  me  threepence,  which  must  be  deducted  in 
the  account  between  you  and  me ;  therefore,  pray  take  care  to  get  it 
to,  or  stop  it" 

Such  despatches  as  the  following  were  sent  off  three  or  four  times 
in  a  day: — 

"I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  impatient,  though  it  be  an  hour  before  you 
see  Tour  obliged  husband,  R.  Stbslb." 

"  Dkab  Pbus,— Don't  be  displeased  that  I  do  not  come  home  till 
eleven  o'clock.  Yours,  ever." 

"  Dear  PBUB,^F6rgive  me  dining  abroad,  and  let  Will  carry  the 
papers  to  Buckley's.  Your  fond  devoted  R.  S." 

"Dkab  Pbub, — ^I  am  very  sleepy  and  tired,  but  could  not  think  of 
closing  my  eyes  till  I  had  told  you  I  am,  dearest  creature,  your  most 
affectionate,  faithM  husband,  R.  Stebul 

'*  From  the  Press,  One  in  the  morning." 

It  would  seem  by  the  following  note  that  this  hourly  account  of 
Mmself  was  in  consequence  of  the  connubial  mandate  of  his  fail 
despot: — 

*'  Dkab  Pbui^— It  is  a  strange  thing,  because  you  are  handsome, 
that  you  will  not  behave  yourself  with  the  obedience  that  people  of 
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Yet  Steele,  gifted  at  all  times  with  the  snaceptibility 
of  genius,  was  exercising  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart; 
the  same  generosity  of  temper  which  deluded  his  judg- 
ment, and  invigorated  his  passions,  rendered  him  a 
tender  and  pathetic  dramatist ;  a  most  fertile  essayist ; 
a  patriot  without  private  views ;  an  enemy  whose  resent- 
ment died  away  in  raillery;  and  a  firiend,  who  could 
warmly  press  the  hand  that  chastised  him.  Whether  in 
administration,  or  expelled  the  House ;  whether  affluent, 
or  flying  from  his  creditors ;  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
he,  perhaps,  secured  his  own  happiness,  and  lived  on,  like 
some  wits,  extempore.  But  such  men,  with  all  their 
virtues  and  all  their  genius,  live  only  for  themselves. 

Steele,  in  the  waste  of  his  splendid  talents,  had  raised 
sudden  enmities  and  transient  friendships.  The  world 
uses  such  men  as  Eastern  travellers  do  fountains;  they 
drink  their  waters,  and  when  their  thirst  is  appeased, 
turn  their  backs  on  them.  Steele  lived  to  be  forgotten. 
He  opened  his  career  with  folly ;  he  hurried  through  it 
in  a  tumult  of  existence ;  and  he  dosed  it  by  an  involun- 
tary exile,  amid  the  wrecks  of  his  fortune  and  his  mind. 

Steele,  in  one  of  his  numerous  periodical  works,  the 
twelfth  number  of  the  '^  Theatre,"  has  drawn  an  exquisite 
contrast  between  himself  and  his  friend  Addison :  it  is  a 
cabinet  picture.  Steele's  careful  pieces,  when  warm  with 
his  subject,  had  a  higher  spirit,  a  richer  flavour,  than  the 
equable  softness  of  Addison,  who  is  only  beautiful. 

worse  features  do— but  that  I  must  be  alwajs  giring  jou  an  aoooimt 
<^  every  trifle  and  minnte  of  mj  tim*.  I  send  this  to  te&  jou  I 
am  waitiiig  to  be  leot  for  again  wken  n^  Loid  Wliaiton  ia  stirring.** 
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^  There  never  was  a  more  strict  friendship  than 
between  these  gentlemen ;  nor  had  they  ever  any  dif- 
ference but  what  proceeded  from  their  different  way  of 
pursuing  the  same  thing :  the  one,  with  patience,  foresight, 
and  temperate  address,  always  waited  and  stemmed  the 
torrent ;  while  the  other  oft^i  plunged  himself  into  it, 
and  was  as  often  taken  out  by  the  temper  of  him  who 
stood  weeping  on  the  bank  for  his  safety,  whom  he  could 
not  dissuade  frt)m  leaping  into  it.  Thus  these  two  men 
lived  for  some  years  last  past,  shunning  each  other,  but 
still  preserving  the  most  passionate  concern  for  their 
mutual  welfare.  But  when  they  met,  they  were  as  unre- 
served as  boys ;  and  talked  of  the  greatest  affiurs,  upon 
which  they  saw  where  they  differed,  without  presdng 
(what  they  knew  impossible)  to  convert  each  other." 

If  Steele  had  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  those 
periodical  papers  which  first  enlightened  the  national 
genius  by  their  popular  instruction,  he  is  himself  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  moral  and  the  literary  character 
perpetually  contending  in  the  man  of  volition. 


LITERARY  DISAPPOINTMENTS  DISORDERING 
THE  INTELLECT. 

LBLAirn     AND     00LLIN8. 

rpHIS  awful  calamity  may  be  traced  in  the  fate  of 
-^  Leland  and  OoUins :  the  one  exhausted  the  finer 
&cultie8  of  his  mind  in  the  grandest  views,  and  sunk 
under  gigantic  tasks ;  the  other  enthusiast  sacrificed  his 
reaaon  and  bis  happiness  to  his  imagination. 
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Leland,  the  father  of  our  antiquaries,  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  his  ample  mind  had  embraced  the 
languages  of  antiquity,  those  of  his  own  age,  and  the 
ancient  ones  of  his  own  country :  thus  he  held  all  human 
learning  by  its  three  vast  chains.  He  travelled  abroad; 
and  he  cultivated  poetry  with  the  ardour  he  could  even 
feel  for  the  acquisition  of  words.  On  his  return  home, 
among  other  royal  favours,  he  was  appointed  by  Henry 
VILL  the  king's  antiquary,  a  title  honourably  created  for 
Leland;  for  with  him  it  became  extinct.  By  this  office 
he  was  empowered  to  search  after  English  antiquities ; 
to  review  the  libraries  of  all  the  religious  institutions, 
and  to  bring  the  records  of  antiquity  "  out  of  deadly 
darkness  into  lively  light."  This  extensive  power  fed  a 
passion  already  formed  by  the  study  of  our  old  rude  hia- 
torians;  his  elegant  taste  perceived  that  they  wanted 
those  graces  which  he  could  lend  them. 

Six  years  were  occupied,  by  uninterrupted  travel  and 
study,  to  survey  our  national  antiquities ;  to  note  down 
everything  observable  for  the  history  of  the  country  and 
the  honour  of  the  nation^^  What  a  magnificent  view  has 
he  sketched  of  this  learned  jdurney  I  In  search  of  knowl- 
edge, Leland  wandered  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in  the 
midland;  surveyed  towns  and  cities,  and  rivers,  castles, 
cathedrals,  and  monasteries;  tumuli,  coins,  and  inscrip- 
tions; collected  authors;  transcribed  MSS.  If  anti- 
quarianism  pored,  genius  too  meditated  in  this  sublime 
industry. 

Another  six  years  were  devoted  to  shape  and  to  polish 
the  immense  collections  he  had  amassed.    All  this  untired 
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labour  and  continued  study  were  rewarded  by  Henry 
VIIL  It  ifi  delightful)  from  its  rarity,  to  record  the 
gratitude  of  a  patron :  Henry  was  worthy  of  Leland ; 
and  the  genius  of  the  author  was  magnificent  as  that  of 
the  monarch  who  had  created  it. 

Nor  was  the  gratitude  of  Leland  silent :  he  seems  to 
hare  been  in  the  habit  of  perpetuating  his  spontaneous 
emotions  in  elegant  Latin  verse.  Our  author  has  fanci- 
fully expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  king : — 

"Sooner,**  he  says,  "shall  the  seas  float  without  their 
silent  inhabitants ;  the  thorny  hedges  cease  to  hide  the 
birds;  the  oak  to  spread  its  boughs ;  and  Flora  to  paint 
the  meadows  with  flowers ; 

Qoim  Rex  diye,  tutim  labatar  pectore  noetro 
Nomen,  quod  studiis  portus  et  aura  meia. 
Tlian  thou,  great  King,  my  bosom  cease  to  hail, 
Who  o*er  mj  studies  breath'st  a  favouring  gale." 

Leland  was,  indeed,  alive  to  the  kindness  of  his  royal 
patron ;  and  among  his  numerous  literary  projects,  was 
one  of  writing  a  history  of  all  the  palaces  of  Henry,  in 
imitation  of  Procopius,  who  described  those  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.  He  had  already  delighted  the  royal  ear 
in  a  beautiful  effusion  of  fancy  and  antiquarianism,  in 
his  Cygnea  CantiOy  the  Song  of  the  Swans.  The  Swan 
of  Leland,  melodiously  floating  down  the  Thames,  from 
Oxford  to  Greenwich,  chants,  as  she  passes  along,  the 
ancient  names  and  honours  of  the  towns,  the  castles,  and 
the  Tillages. 

Leland  presented  his  "Strena,  or  a  New  Year's  Gift,'* 
to  the  king. — ^It  consists  of  an  account  of  his  studies ; 
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And  sketches,  with  a  fervid  and  vast  imagination,  his 
magnificent  labour,  which  he  had  already  inscribed  with 
the  title  De  ArUiquitcUe  Britannicay  and  which  was  to 
be  divided  into  as  many  books  as  there  were  shires.  All 
parts  of  this  address  of  the  King's  Antiquary  to  the  king 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  imagination  and  his  taste.  He 
opens  his  intention  of  improving,  by  the  classical  graces 
of  composition,  the  rude  labours  of  our  ancestors ;  for, 

"  Except  Truth  be  delicately  clothed  in  purpure,  her 
written  verytees  can  scant  find  a  reader.'* 

Our  old  writers,  he  tells  his  sovereign,  had,  indeed, 

"  From  time  to  time  preserved  the  acts  of  your  prede- 
cessors, and  the  fortunes  of  your  realm,  with  great 
diligence,  and  no  less  &ith;  would  to  God  with  like 
eloquence  I" 

An  exclamation  of  fine  taste,  when  taste  was  yet  a 
stranger  in  the  country.  And  when  he  alludes  to  the 
knowledge  of  Britbh  affairs  scattered  among  the  Roman, 
as  well  as  our  own  writers,  his  fervid  fancy  breaks  forth 
with  an  image  at  once  simple  and  sublime : — 

"  I  trust,"  says  Leland,  "  so  to  open  the  window,  that 
the  light  shall  be  seen  so  long,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
space  of  a  whole  thousand  years  stopped  up,  and  the  old 
glory  of  your  Britain  to  re-flourish  through  the  world."  • 

*  Lelandf  in  his  magnifioent  plan,  mduded  several  earious  depart* 
menta.  Jealous  of  the  literary  glorj  of  the  ItalUms,  whom  he  com- 
pares to  the  Greeks  for  aooounting  all  natioDS  barbarous  and  unletter- 
ed, he  had  composed  four  books  *'  De  Yiris  lUustribus,'*  on  English 
Authors,  to  force  them  to  acknowledge  the  illustrious  genius,  and  the 
great  men  of  Britain.  Three  books  **  De  Nobilitate  Britannica  **  were 
to  be  **  aa  an  ornament  and  •  right  comelj  garland." 
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And  he  pathetically  concludes — 

^  Should  I  live  to  perform  those  things  that  are  already 
hegun,  I  trust  that  your  realm  shall  so  well  be  known, 
once  painted  with  its  native  colours,  that  it  shall  give 
place  to  the  glory  of  no  other  region." 

The  grandeur  of  this  design  was  a  constituent  part  of 
the  genius  of  Leland,  but  not  less,  too,  was  that  presaging 
melancholy  which  even  here  betrays  itself,  and  even 
more  frequently  in  his  verses.  Everything  about  Leland 
was  marked  by  his  own  greatness ;  his  country  and  his 
countrymen  were  ever  present ;  and,  by  the  excitement 
of  his  feelings,  even  his  humbler  pursuits  were  elevated 
mto  patriotism.  Henry  died  the  year  after  he  received 
the  "  New  Year's  Gift."  From  that  moment^  in  losing 
the  greatest  patron  for  the  greatest  work,  Leland  ap- 
pears to  have  felt  the  staff  which  he  had  used  to  turn  at 
pleasure  for  his  stay,  break  in  his  hands. 

He  had  new  patrons  to  court^  while  engaged  in  labours 
for  which  a  single  life  had  been  too  short.  The  melan- 
choly that  cherishes  genius  may  also  destroy  it.  Leland, 
brooding  over  his  voluminous  labours,  seemed  to  love  and 
to  dread  them;  sometimes  to  pursue  them  with  rapture, 
and  sometimes  to  shrink  from  them  with  despair.  His 
generous  temper  had  once  shot  forwards  to  posterity; 
but  he  now  calms  his  struggling  hopes  and  doubts,  and 
confines  his  literary  ambition  to  his  own  country  and 
his  own  age. 

POHTBKITATIB  AMOS  DUBIU8. 

Posteritatifl  amor  mihi  perblanditnr,  et  vitro 

PromitUt  Ubris  seciila  multa  meis. 
At  non  tarn  fSebdlo  est  ooulato  imponere,  nosoo 
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QuAm  DOD  8im  tali  digaos  honore  fhiL 
Onscia  magniloqaos  yates  desiderat  ipssi 

Boma  8U08  etiam  disporiisse  dolet 
Ezemplis  quum  sim  daris  edoctus  ab  istii, 

Qut  sperem  Musas  viTere  posse  meaaf 
Gertd  mt  sat  erit  praesenti  Bcribere  sedo^ 

Auribos  et  patri»  oomplaouiase  mea. 

IMITATED. 

Posterity,  thj  soothing  love  I  feel, 
That  o*er  my  Tolames  matij  an  age  may  steal: 
But  hard  it  is  the  well-clear*d  eje  to  cheat 
With  honours  undesenred,  too  fond  deceit  1 
Greece,  greatly  eloquent  and  full  of  fame, 
Bighs  for  the  want  of  many  a  perish'd  name; 
And  Borne  o*er  her  illustrious  children  mourns, 
Their  fame  departing  with  their  mouldering  uniB. 
How  can  I  hope,  by  such  examples  shown, 
More  than  a  transient  day,  a  passing  sunf 
Enough  for  me  to  win  the  present  age, 
And  please  a  brother  with  a  brother's  page. 

By  other  verses,  addressed  to  Cranmer,  it  would 
appear  that  Leland  was  experiencing  anxieties  to  which 
he  had  not  been  accustomed, — ^and  one  may  suspect,  by 
the  opening  image  of  his  **  Supellex,"  that  his  pension 
was  irregular,  and  that  he  began,  as  authors  do  in  these 
hard  cases,  to  value  **  the  furniture^'  of  his  mind  above 
that  of  his  house. 

AD  THOICAM  CBANaiBBTTlI,  CANT.  ▲BOHDEPISOOP. 

Est  congests  miht  domi  Supellex 
Ingens,  aurea,  nobilis,  yenusta, 
Quit  totus  studeo  Britanniarum 
Yero  reddere  gloriam  nitori. 
Bed  Fortuna  meis  noverca  ccBptis 
Jam  felidbus  invidet  maligna. 
Quare,  ne  pereant  brevi  vel  horA 
Multarum  mlhi  noctium  labores 
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QnmM,  et  jNitris  simul  deoon 
Ornamenta  oadant,  Ao.  Aa 

DOTATEIX 

The  fhrnitures  that  fill  mj  hoose^ 
The  vast  and  beautiAil  disclose, 
An  noble,  and  the  store  is  gold; 
Our  ancient  glorj  here  unrolled. 
But  fortune  checks  my  daring  daim, 
A  ftep-mother  severe  to  fame. 
A  smile  malignantij  she  throws 
Just  at  the  story's  prosperous  dose. 
And  thus  must  the  unflnishM  tale, 
And  all  my  many  vigils  fail, 
And  must  my  country's  honour  fall; 
In  one  brief  hour  must  perish  all  7 

But,  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  labours,  he  would 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  Archbishop,  by  promising  a 
share  of  his  own  fame — 

— —  pretium  sequetor  amplmn— 
Sic  nomen  tibi  litterse  elegantes 
Bectd  perpetuum  dabunt,  suosque 
Partim  yel  titulos  tibi  receptee 
Oonoedet  memori  Britannus  ore : 
Bio  te  posteritas  amabit  omnia, 
St  fiun&  super  a»thera  innotesces. 

DOTATSD. 

But  take  the  ample  glorious  meed, 
To  lettered  eleganoe  decreed, 
When  Britain^s  mindM  voice  shall  bend, 
And  with  her  own  thy  honours  blend, 
As  she  firom  thy  kind  hands  receives 
Her  titles  drawn  on  Glory's  leaves, 
And  back  reflects  them  on  thy  name, 
TOl  time  shall  love  thy  mounting  fame. 

Thus  was  Leland,  like  the  melancholic,  withdrawn 
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entirely  into  the  world  of  his  own  ideas ;  his  imagination 
delighting  in  reveries,  while  his  indostry  was  exhausting 
itself  in  labour.  His  manners  were  not  free  from 
haughtiness, — ^his  meagre  and  expressive  physiognomy 
indicates  the  melancholy  and  the  majesty  of  his  mind ;  it 
was  not  old  age,  but  the  premature  wrinkles  of  those 
nightly  labours  he  has  himself  recorded*  All  these 
characteristics  are  so  strongly  marked  in  the  bust  of 
Leland,  that  Lavater  had  triumphed  had  he  studied 
it* 

Labour  had  been  long  felt  as  voluptuousness  by  Leland ; 
and  this  is  among  the  Calamities  of  Literature,  and  it  is 
so  with  all  those  studies  which  deeply  busy  the  intellect 
and  the  fancy.  There  is  a  poignant  delight  in  study, 
often  subversive  of  human  happiness.  Men  of  genius, 
from  their  ideal  state,  drop  into  the  cold  formalities  of 
society,  to  encounter  its  evils,  its  disappointments,  its 
neglect,  and  perhaps  its  persecutions.  When  such  minds 
discover  the  world  will  only  become  a  friend  on  its  own 
terms,  then  the  cup  of  their  wrath  overflows ;  the  learned 
grow  morose,  and  the  witty  sarcastic ;  but  more  indel- 
ible emotions  in  a  highly-excited  imagination  often  pro- 
duce those  delusions,  which  Darwin  calls  hallucinations, 
and  which  sometimes  terminate  in  mania.  The  haughti- 
ness, the  melancholy,  and  the  aspiring  genius  of  Leland, 
were  tending  to  a  disordered  intellect.     Incipient  in- 

*  What  reason  Ib  there  to  suppose  with  Granger  that  his  bust,  so 
admirably  eogravon  bj  Grignion,  is  supposititious?  Probablj  struck 
bj  the  premature  old  age  of  a  man  who  died  in  his  fortieth  jear,  he 
oondemned  it  bj  its  appearance;  but  rot  with  the  eye  of  the  physiog* 
nomist 
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sanity  is  a  mote  floating  in  the  understanding,  escaping 
an  observation,  when  the  mind  is  capable  of  observing 
itself  but  seems  a  constituent  part  of  the  mind  itself 
when  that  is  completely  covered  with  its  doud. 

Leland  did  not  reach  even  the  maturity  of  life,  the 
period  at  which  his  stupendous  works  were. to  be  exe- 
euted.  He  was  seized  by  firenzy.  The  causes  of  his  insan- 
ity were  never  known.  The  Papists  declared  he  went 
mad  because  he  had  embraced  the  new  religion ;  his 
malicious  rival  Polydore  Vergil,  because  he  had  prom- 
ised what  he  could  not  perform ;  duller  prosaists  because 
his  poetical  turn  had  qiade  him  conceited.  The  grief 
and  melancholy  of  a  fine  genius,  and  perhaps  an  irregular 
pension,  his  enemies  have  not  noticed. 

The  ruins  of  Leland's  mind  were  viewed  in  his  library ; 
volumes  on  volumes  stupendously  heaped  together,  and 
masses  of  notes  scattered  here  and  there ;  all  the  vestiges 
of  his  genius,  and  its  distraction.  His  collections  were 
seized  on  by  honest  and  dishonest  hands ;  many  were 
treasured,  but  some  were  stolen.  Heame  zealously  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  volumes  from  the  fragments ;  but  the 
"Britannia"  of  Camden,  the  "London"  of  Stowe,"  and 
the  "  Chronicles  "  of  Holinshed,  are  only  a  few  of  those 
public  works  whose  waters  silently  welled  from  the 
spring  of  Leland's  genius;  and  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  preserve  some  relic  of  that  fine  imagination 
which  was  always  working  in  his  poetic  soul,  his  own 
description  of  his  learned  journey  over  the  kingdom  M^as 
a  spark,  which,  fitlling  into  the  inflammable  mind  of  a 
poet,  produced  the  singular  and  patriotic  poem  of  the 
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"Polyolbion'*  of  Drayton.  Thus  the  genius  of  Leland 
has  come  to  us  diffused  through  a  variety  of  other  men's; 
and  what  he  intended  to  produce  it  has  required  many 
to  perform. 

A  singular  inscription,  in  which  Leland  speaks  of 
himself,  in  the  style  he  was  accustomed  to  use,  and 
which  Weever  tells  us  was  affixed  to  his  monument,  as 
he  had  heard  by  tradition,  was  probably  a  relic  snatched 
from,  his  general  wreck — ^for  it  could  not  with  propriety 
have  been  composed  after  his  death.* 

Quantiim  Bhenano  debet  Germania  dooto 

Tantiim  debebit  torra  Britaiuia  mihL 
me  8U9  gentis  ritus  e(  Domina  prisoa 

J£f(tiTo  fecit  loddiora  die. 
Ipse  tntiqaarum  renim  quoque  mogDus  amator 

Omabo  patrisB  lumina  dara  mes. 
Qun  cam  prodierint  niveia  inacripta  tabeUis, 

Turn  testes  nostrss  sedulitatia  erunt 

IMITATED. 

What  Oermanj  to  learaM  RheDanua  owes, 
That  for  mj  Britain  shall  mj  toU  undose ; 
His  Toluroes  mark  their  customs,  names,  and  dimes, 
And  brighten,  with  a  summer's  light,  old  times. 
I  also,  tonch'd  bj  the  same  love,  will  write^ 
To  ornament  mj  oountry^s  splendid  li^1| 
Whldi  shall,  faiscribed  on  snowy  tablets,  be 
Full  many  a  witness  of  my  industry. 

Another  example  of  literary  disappointment  disorder- 
ing the  intellect  may  be  contemplated  in  the  fate  of  the 
poet  Collins. 

Seyeral  interesting  incidents  may  be  supplied  to  John- 
son's narrative  of  the  short  and  obscure  life  of  this  poet, 

*  Andent  Funerall  IConuments,  p.  692. 
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who,  more  than  any  other  of  our  martyrs  to  the  lyre,  has 
thrown  over  all  his  images  and  his  thoughts  a  tenderness 
of  mind,  and  breathed  a  freshness  over  the  pictures  of 
poetry,  which  the  mighty  Milton  has  not  exceeded,  and 
the  laborious  Gray  has  not  attained.  But  he  immolated 
happiness,  and  at  length  reason,  to  his  imagination! 
The  incidents  most  interesting  in  the  life  of  Collins 
would  be  those  events  which  elude  the  ordinary  biog- 
rapher; that  invisible  train  of  emotions  which  were 
gradually  passing  in  his  mind;  those  pa&sions  which 
first  moulded  his  genius,  and  which  afterwards  broke  it  1 
But  who  could  record  the  vacillations  of  a  poetic  tem- 
per, its  early  hope  and  its  late  despair,  its  wild  gaiety 
mid  its  settled  frenzy,  but  the  poet  himself?  Yet  Col- 
lins has  left  behind  no  memorial  of  the  wanderings  of 
his  alienated  mind  but  the  errors  of  his  life ! 

At  college  he  published  his  **  Persian  Eclogues,'^  as 
they  were  first  called,  to  which,  when  he  thought  they 
were  not  distinctly  Persian,  he  gave  the  more  general 
title  of  **  OrientaL**  The  publication  was  attended  with 
no  success;  but  the  first  misfortune  a  poet  meets  will 
rarely  deter  him  from  incurring  more.  He  suddenly 
quitted  the  university,  and  has  been  censured  for  not 
having  consulted  his  friends  when  he  rashly  resolved  to 
live  by  the  pen.  But  he  had  no  friends  I  His  father 
had  died  in  embarrassed  circumstances  ;  and  Collins 
was  residing  at  the  university  on  the  stipend  allowed 
him  by  his  uncle,  Colonel  Martin,  who  was  abroad.  He 
was  indignant  at  a  repulse  he  met  with  at  college  ;  and 
alive  to  the  name  of  author  and  poet,  the  ardent  and 
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eimple  youth  imagined  that  a  nobler  field  of  action 
opened  on  him  in  the  metropoMs  than  was  presented  by 
the  flat  uniformity  of  a  collegiate  life*  To  whatever 
spot  the  youthful  poet  flieSy  that  spot  seems  Parnassus, 
as  applause  seems  patronage.  He  hurried  to  town,  and 
presented  himself  before  tibe  cousin  who  paid  his  small 
allowance  from  his  uncle  in  a  fashionable  dress  with  a 
feather  in  his  hat.  The  graver  gentleman  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  his  attempt  at  sending  him  back,  with  all  the 
terror  of  his  information,  that  Collins  had  not  a  single 
guinea  of  his  own,  and  was  dressed  in  a  coat  he  could 
never  pay  for.  The  young  bard  turned  firom  his  obdu- 
rate cousin  as  *'a  dull  fellow;''  a  usual  phrase  with  him 
to  describe  those  who  did  not  think  as  he  would  have 
them. 

That  moment  was  now  come,  so  much  desired,  and 
scarcely  yet  dreaded,  which  was  to  produce  those  efu* 
sions  of  &ncy  and  learning,  for  which  Collins  had  pre- 
pared himself  by  previous  studies.  About  this  time 
Johnson'"  has  given  a  finer  picture  of  the  intellectual 
powers  and  the  literary  attainments  of  Collins  than  in 
the  life  he  afterwards  composed.  '*  Collins  was  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  learned  tongues,  but  with 
the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages;  full  of  hopes 
and  full  of  projects,  versed  in  many  languages,  high 
in  fancy,  and  strong  in  retention."  Sudi  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Johnson,  when,  warmed  by  his  own  imagina- 
tion, he  could  write  like  Longinus ;  at  that  after-period, 
when  assuming  the  austerity  of  critical  discussi(m  for 
*  In  ft  letter  to  Joseph  WartoB. 
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the  lives  of  poets,  even  in  the  coldness  of  his  recolle<^- 
tions,  he  describes  Collins  as  "  a  man  of  extensive  litera- 
ture, and  of  vigorous  faculties." 

A  chasm  of  several  years  remains  to  be  filled*  He 
was  projecting  works  of  labour,  and  creating  productions 
of  taste ;  and  he  has  been  reproached  for  irresolution, 
and  even  for  indolence.  Let  us  catch  his  feelings  frouL 
the  facts  as  they  rise  together,  and  learn  whether  Col- 
lihs  must  endure  censure  or  excite  sympathy. 

When  he  was  living  loosely  about  town,  he  occa 
sionally  wrote  many  short  poeins  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
who  witnesses  that  he  burned  as  rapidly  as  he  com- 
posed. His  odes  were  purchased  by  Millar,  yet  though 
but  a  slight  pamphlet,  all  the  interest  of  that  great 
bookseller  could  never  introduce  them  into  notice.  Not 
an  idle  compliment  is  recorded  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
poet.  When  we  now  consider  that  among  these  odes 
was  one  the  most  popular  in  the  language,  with  some 
of  the  most  exquisitely  poetical,  it  reminds  us  of  the 
difficulty  a  young  writer  without  connexions  experiences 
in  obtaining  the  public  ear ;  and  of  the  languor  of  poet- 
ical connoisseurs  who  sometimes  suffer  poems,  that  have 
not  yet  grown  up  to  authority,  to  be  buried  on  the  shelf. 
What  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  poet  were,  appeared 
when  some  time  afterwards  he  became  rich  enough  to  ex- 
press them.  Having  obtained  some  fortune  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  he  made  good  to  the  publisher  the  deficiency 
of  the  unsold  odes,  and,  in  his  haughty  resentment  at  the 
public  taste,  consigned  the  imprebsion  to  the  flames  I 

Who  shall  now  pwit  the  feverish  and  delicate  feelings 
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of  a  young  poet  such  as  Collins,  who  had  twice  addressed 
the  public,  and  twice  had  been  repulsed?  He  whose 
poetic  temper  Johnson  has  finely  painted,  at  the  happy 
moment  when  he  felt  its  influence,  as  *^  delighting  to  rove 
through  the  meadows  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the 
magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  and  repose  by  the  water- 
fiills  of  Elysian  gardens !" 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  recorded  fitcts  will  de- 
monstrate  it,  that  the  poetical  disappointments  of  Collins 
were  secretly  preying  on  his  spirit,  and  repressing  his 
firmest  exertions.  With  a  mind  richly  stored  with 
literature,  and  a  soul  alive  to  the  impulses  of  nature  and 
study,  he  projected  a  "  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing," and  a  translation  of  "Aristotle's  Poetics,"  to  be 
illustrated  by  a  large  commentary. 

But  "  his  great  fault,"  says  Johnson,  "  was  his  irreso- 
luHon;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate  necessity 
broke  his  schemes,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  no  settled 
purpose."  Collins  was,  however,  not  idle,  though  with- 
out application ;  for,  when  reproached  with  idleness  by  a 
friend,  he  showed  instantly  several  sheets  of  his  version 
of  Aristotle,  and  many  embryos  of  some  lives  he  had 
engaged  to  compose  for  the  "Biographia  Britannica;" 
he  never  brought  either  to  perfection  I  What  then  was 
this  irresohUion  but  the  vacillations  of  a  mind  broken 
and  confounded  ?  He  had  exercised  too  constantly  the 
highest  faculties  of  fiction,  and  he  had  precipitated  him- 
self into  the  dreariness  of  real  life.  None  but  a  poet  can 
conceive,  for  none  but  a  poet  can  experience,  the  secret 
wounds  inflicted  on  a  mind  of  romantic  fancy  and  tender* 
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aess  of  emotion^  which  has  staked  its  happiness  on  its  im* 
agination ;  fbr  snch  neglect  is  felt  as  ordinary  men  wonld 
feel  the  sensation  of  being  let  down  into  a  sepulchre,  and 
bnried  alive.  The  mind  of  Tasso,  a  brother  in  fancy  to 
Collins,  became  disordered  by  the  opposition  of  the  crit- 
ics, but  perpetual  neglect  injures  it  not  less.  The  Hopb 
of  the  ancients  was  represented  holding  some  flowers,  the 
promise  of  the  spring,  or  some  spikes  of  com,  indicative  of 
approaching  harvest — but  the  Hope  of  Collins  had  scat- 
tered its  seed,  and  they  remained  buried  in  the  earth. 

The  oblivion  which  covered  our  poet's  works  appeared 
to  him  eternal,  as  those  works  now  seem  to  us  immortal. 
He  had  created  Hops  with  deep  and  enthusiastic  feel- 
ing !— 

With  eyes  so  fair— 
Whispering  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hall ; 

And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair  I 

The  few  years  Collins  passed  in  the  metropolis  he  was 
subsisting  with  or  upon  his  friends ;  and,  being  a  pleas- 
ing companion,  he  obtained  many  literary  acquaintances. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  Johnson  knew  him,  and  thus 
describes  him: — "His  appearance  was  decent,  and  his 
knowledge  considerable ;  his  views  extensive,  and  his  con- 
versation elegant"  He  was  a  constant  frequenter  at  the 
literary  resorts  of  the  Bedford  and  Slaughter's;  and 
Armstrong,  Hill,  Garrick,  and  Foote,  frequently  con- 
sulted him  on  their  pieces  before  they  appeared  in  pub- 
lic. From  his  intimacy  with  Garrick  he  obtained  a  free 
admission  into  the  green-room ;  and  probably  it  was  at 
diis  period,  among  his  other  projeotS|  that  he  planned 
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Beveral  tragedies,  which,  however,  as  Johnson  observes, 
"  he  only  planned,"  There  is  a  feature  in  Collins's  char- 
acter which  requires  attention.  He  is  represented  as  a 
man  of  cheerful  dispositions ;  and  it  has  been  mj  study 
to  detect  only  a  melancholy,  which  was  preying  on  the 
very  source  of  life  itself.  Collins  was,  indeed,  bom  to 
charm  his  friends ;  for  fancy  and  elegance  were  never 
absent  from  his  susceptible  mind,  rich  in  its  stores,  and 
versatile  in  its  emotions.  He  himself  indicates  his  own 
character,  in  his  address  to  "  Home :" — 

Go  1  nor,  regardless  while  these  numbers  boMt 
Hy  ahort-liyed  bliss,  forget  my  social  name. 

Johnson  has  told  us  of  his  cheerful  dispositions ;  and 
one  who  knew  him  well  observes,  that  "in  the  green- 
room he  made  diverting  observations  on  the  vanity  and 
false  consequence  of  that  class  of  people,  and  his  manner 
of  relating  them  to  his  particular  friends  was  extremely 
entertaining :"  but  the  same  friend  acknowledges  that 
^some  letters  which  he  received  from  Collins,  though 
chiefly  on  business,  have  in  them  some  flights  which 
strongly  mark  his  character,  and  for  which  reason  I  have 
preserved  them."  We  cannot  decide  of  the  temper  of  a 
man  viewed  only  in  a  circle  of  friends,  who  listen  to  the 
ebullitions  of  wit  or  fancy ;  the  social  warmth  for  a  mo- 
ment throws  into  forgetfulness  his  secret  sorrow.  The 
most  melancholy  man  is  frequently  the  most  delightful 
companion,  and  peculiarly  endowed  with  tl^e  talent  of 
satirical  playfulness  and  vivacity  of  humour.*      But 

^  Burton,  the  author  of  "  The  Anatomy  of  ICelancholy,"  offers  s 
striking  instanoe.    Biahop  Eennett,  in  hit  curious  **Begi8ter  msd 
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what  was  the  true  life  of  Collins,  separated  from  its  ad- 
ventitious circomstances?  It  was  a  life  of  want,  never 
chequered  by  hope,  that  was  striving  to  e!ude  its  own 
observation  by  hurrying  into  some  temporary  dissipa- 
tion. But  the  hours  of  melancholy  and  solitude  were 
sure  to  return ;  these  were  marked  on  the  dial  of  his  life 
and,  when  they  struck,  the  gay  and  lively  Collins,  like  one 
of  his  own  enchanted  beings,  as  surely  relapsed  into  his 
natu^l  shape.  To  the  perpetual  recollection  of  his  poet 
ical  disappointments  are  we  to  attribute  this  unsettled 
state  of  his  mind,  and  the  perplexity  of  his  studies.  To 
these  he  was  perpetually  reverting,  which  he  showed 
when  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  he  could  not  rest, 
till  he  had  burned  his  ill-fated  odes.  And  what  was  the 
result  of  his  literary  life?  He  returned  to  his  native 
city  of  Chichester  in  a  state  almost  of  nakedness,  desti- 
tute, diseased,  and  wild  in  despair,  to  hide  himself  in  the 
arms  of  a  sister. 


CSironicle,**  has  preserred  the  following  particulars  of  this  author. 
**  In  an  interval  of  vapours  he  would  be  exiremdy  pleasant^  and  raiae 
laughter  m  any  company,  Tet  I  have  heard  that  noihing  at  last  could 
make  him  laugh  but  going  down  to  the  Bridge-foot  at  Oxford,  and 
hearing  the  bargemen  soold  and  storm  and  swear  at  one  another ;  at 
which  he  would  set  his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  laugh  most  profuselj; 
yet  in  his  chamber  so  mute  and  mopish,  that  he  was  suspected  to  be 
fdo  de  seJ*  With  what  a  fine  strain  of  poetic  feeling  has  a  modem 
bard  touched  this  subject  I^ 

''As  a  beam  o*er  the  face  of  the  waters  maj  glow, 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below, 
So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  warm  sunny  smile, 
Thou^  the  odd  heart  to  ruin  runs  darklj  tiie  while.** 

MooBB*s ''  Irish  MekKUM.** 
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The  cloud  had  long  been  gathering  over  his  convulsed 
intellect ;  and  the  fortune  he  acquired  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle  served  only  for  personal  indulgences,  which 
rather  accelerated  his  disorder.  There  were,  at  times, 
some  awful  pauses  in  the  alienation  of  his  mind — ^but  he 
had  withdrawn  it  from  study.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
intervals  that  Thomas  Warton  told  Johnson  that  when 
he  met  Collins  travelling,  he  took  up  a  book  the  poet 
carried  with  him,  from  curiosity,  to  see  what  companion 
a  man  of  letters  had  chosen — it  was  an  English  Testa- 
ment. "  I  have  but  one  book,"  said  Collins,  "  but  that 
is  the  best."  This  circumstance  is  recorded  on  his 
tomb. 

He  Joined  pare  faith  to  strong  poetic  powers, 
And  in  reyiving  reason's  lucid  hours, 
Bought  on  one  book  his  troubled  mind  to  rest, 
And  rightlj  deem'd  the  book  of  Ood  the  best 

At  Chichester,  tradition  has  preserved  some  striking 
and  affecting  occurrences  of  his  last  days;  he  would 
haunt  the  aisles  and  clobters  of  the  cathedral,  roving 
days  and  nights  together,  loving  their 

Dim  religious  light 

And,  when  the  choristers  chanted  their  anthem,  the 
listening  and  bewildered  poet,  carried  out  of  himself  by  the 
solemn  strains,  and  his  own  too  susceptible  imagbation, 
moaned  and  shrieked,  and  awoke  a  sadness  and  a  terror 
most  affecting  amid  religious  emotions;  their  friend, 
their  kinsman,  and  their  poet,  was  before  them,  an  awfril 
image  of  human  misery  and  ruined  genius  ! 
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This  interesting  circumstance  is  thus  alluded  to  on  his 
monument : — 

Ye  walls  tliat  eoboed  to  his  firantic  moan, 
Guard  the  due  record  of  this  grateful  stone : 
Strangers  to  him,  enamour'd  of  his  lays, 
This  fond  memorial  of  his  talents  raise. 

A  voluntary  subscription  raised  the  monument  to 
Collins.  The  genius  of  Flaxman  has  thrown  out  on  the 
eloquent  marble  all  that  fancy  would  consecrate;  the 
tomb  is  itself  a  poem. 

There  Collins  is  represented  as  sitting  in  a  reclining 
posture,  during  a  lucid  interval  of  his  afflicting  malady, 
with  a  calm  and  benign  aspect,  as  if  seeking  refuge  from 
his  misfortunes  in  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  which 
lie  open  before  him,  whilst  his  lyre,  and  "  The  Ode  on 
the  Passions,^  as  a  scroll,  are  thrown  together  neglected 
on  the  ground.  Upon  the  pediment  on  the  tablet  are 
placed  in  relief  two  female  figures  of  Love  and  Pity, 
entwined  each  in  the  arms  of  the  other;  the  proper 
emblems  of  the  genius  of  his  poetry. 

Langhome,  who  gave  an  edition  of  Collinses  poems 
with  all  the  fervour  of  a  votary,  made  an  observation 
not  perfectly  correct: — "  It  is  observable,"  he  says, "  that 
none  of  his  poems  bear  the  marks  of  an  amorous  disposi* 
tion ;  and  that  he  is  one  of  those  few  poets  who  have 
sailed  to  Delphi  Mrithout  touching  at  Cythera.  In  the 
*  Ode  to  the  Passions,'  Love  has  been  omitted."  There, 
indeed.  Love  does  not  form  an  important  personage ;  yet, 
at  the  close,  Love  makes  his  transient  appearance  with 
Joy  and  Mirth — **  a  gay  fantastic  round." 
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Andf  amidst  his  fVolic  play, 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 

Shook  thousjmd  odours  firam  his  dewy  wings. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Collins  consideied  the 
amatory  passion  as  unfriendly  to  poetic  originality ;  for 
he  allades  to  the  whole  race  of  the  Provencal  poets^  by 
accusing  them  of  only  employing 

Love,  only  love,  her  forceless  numhers  mean. 

Collins  affected  to  slight  the  urchin;  for  he  himself 
had  been  once  in  love,  and  his  wit  has  preserved  the 
history  of  his  passion ;  he  was  attached  to  a  young  lady 
who  was  bom  the  day  before  him,  and  who  seems  not  to 
have  been  very  poetically  tempered,  for  she  did  not 
return  his  ardour.  On  that  occasion  he  said  ^Hhat  he 
came  into  the  world  a  day  after  thefair.^^ 

Langhome  composed  two  sonnets,  which  seem  only 
preserved  in  the  "  Monthly  Review,"  in  which  he  was  a 
writer,  and  where  he  probably  inserted  them ;  they  bear 
a  particular  reference  to  the  misfortunes  of  our  poet.  In 
one  he  represents  Wisdom,  in  the  form  of  Addison, 
reclining  in  *^  the  old  and  honoured  shade  of  Magdalen,'' 
andtbus  addressing 

The  poor  shade  of  Collins,  wandering  by; 

The  tear  stood  trembling  in  his  gentle  eye, 

With  modest  grief  reluctant,  while  he  said^- 

"  Sweet  bard,  belovM  by  every  muse  in  vain  I 

With  pow'rs,  whose  fineness  wrought  their  own  decay; 

Ah  I  wherefore,  thoughtless,  didst  thou  yield  the  rein 

To  fancy's  will,  and  chase  the  meteor  ray? 
Ah  1  why  forget  thy  own  Hyblsean  strain, 
Peace  rules  the  breast,  where  Reason  rules  the  day.** 
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The  last  line  is  most  happily  applied ;  it  is  a  verse  by 
the  nnfortonate  bard  himself,  which  heightens  the  con- 
trast with  his  forlorn  state!  Langhome  has  feelingly 
painted  the  fatal  indulgences  of  such  a  character  an 
Collins. 

Of  fancy's  too  prevailing  power  beware  I 
Oft  has  she  bright  on  life's  fair  morning  shone; 
Oft  seated  Hope  on  Reason's  sovereign  throne^ 

Then  closed  the  soene^  in  darkness  and  despair. 
Of  all  her  fpfia^  of  all  her  powers  possest, 
Let  not  her  flattery  win  thy  youthful  ear, 

Kor  vow  long  faith  to  such  a  yarious  guest, 
False  at  the  last  tho'  now  perchance  full  dear; 

The  casual  lover  with  her  charms  is  blosti 
But  woe  to  them  her  magic  bands  that  wear  I 

The  criticism  of  Johnson  on  the  poetry  of  Collins,  that 
^  as  men  are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the 
poetry  of  Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it 
gives  little  pleasure,''  might  almost  have  been  furnished 
by  the  lumbering  pen  of  old  Dennis.  But  Collins  from 
the  poetical  never  extorts  praise,  for  it  is  given  spontane" 
onsly/  he  is  much  more  loved  than  esteemed^  for  he  does 
not  give  liUle  pleasure.  Johnson,  too,  describes  his 
*^  lines  as  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with 
clusters  of  consonants."  Even  this  verbal  criticism, 
though  it  appeals  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  is  false 
criticism,  since  Collins  is  certainly  the  most  musical  of 
poets.  How  could  that  lyrist  be  harsh  in  his  diction, 
who  almost  draws  tears  irom  our  eyes,  while  his  melodi- 
ous lines  and  picturing  epithets  are  remembered  by  his 
readers  ?  He  is  devoured  with  as  much  enthusiasm  by 
one  party  as  he  is  imperfectly  relished  by  the  other. 
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Johnson  has  given  two  characters  of  this  poet ;  the  one 
composed  at  a  period  when  that  great  critic  was  still 
susceptible  of  the  seduction  of  the  imagination ;  but  even 
in  this  portrait,  though  some  features  of  the  poet  are 
impressively  drawn,  the  likeness  is  incomplete,  for  there 
is  not  even  a  slight  indication  of  the  chief  feature  in 
Collinses  genius,  his  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  emotion, 
and  his  fresh  and  picturesque  creative  strokes.  Nature 
had  denied  to  Johnsoa's  robust  intellect  the  perception 
of  these  poetic  qualities.  He  was  but  a  stately  ox  in  the 
fields  of  Parnassus,  not  the  animal  of  nature.  Many 
years  afterwards,  during  his  poetical  biography,  that 
long  Lent  of  criticism,  in  which  he  mortified  our  poetical 
feeling  by  accommodating  his  to  the  populace  of  critics — 
io  faint  were  former  recollections,  and  so  imperfect  were 
even  those  feelings  which  once  he  seemed  to  have  pos- 
sessed— ^that  he  could  then  do  nothing  but  write  ou 
Collins  with  much  less  warmth  than  he  has  written  on 
Blackmore.  Johnson  is,  indeed,  the  first  of  critics,  when 
his  powerful  logic  investigates  objects  submitted  to 
reason ;  but  great  sense  is  not  always  combined  with 
delicacy  of  taste;  and  there  is  in  poetry  a  province 
which  Aristotle  himself  may  never  have  entered. 


THE  REWARDS  OF  ORIENTAL  STUDENTS. 

A  T  a  time  when  oriental  studies  were  in  their  infancy 
-^"^  in  this  country,  Simon  Ockley,  animated  by  the 
illustrious  example  of  Pococke  and  the  laborious  diligence 
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of  PrideauXy  devoted  his  life  and  his  fortune  to  these  novel 
researches,  which  nectssarily  involved  both.  With  that 
enthusiasm  which  the  ancient  votary  experienced,  and 
with  that  patient  suffering  the  modem  martyr  has  en- 
dured, he  pursued,  till  he  accomplished,  the  useful  object 
of  his  labours.  He,  perhaps,  was  the  first  who  exhibited 
to  us  other  heroes  than  those  of  Rome  and  Greece; 
sages  as  contemplative,  and  a  people  more  magnificent 
even  than  the  iron  masters  of  the  world.  Among  oth- 
er oriental  productions,  his  most  considerable  is  "The 
History  of  the  Saracens."  The  first  volume  appeared  in 
1708,  and  the  second  ten  years  afterwards.  In  the 
preface  to  the  last  volume,  the  oriental  student  patheti- 
cally counts  over  his  sorrows,  and  triumphs  over  his 
disappointments ;  the  most  remarkable  part  is  the  date 
of  the  place  from  whence  this  preface  was  written — he 
triumphantly  closes  his  labours  in  the  confinement  of 
Cambridge  Castle  for  debt  I 

Ockley,  lamenting  his  small  proficiency  in  the  Persian 
studies,  resolves  to  attain  to  them — 

"  How  often  have  I  endeavoured  to  perfect  myself  in 
that  language,  but  my  malignant  and  envious  stars  still 
frustrated  my  attempts ;  but  they  shall  sooner  alter  their 
courses  than  extinguish  my  resolution  of  quenching  that 
thirst  which  the  little  I  have  had  of  it  hath  already 
excited." 

And  he  states  the  deficiencies  of  his  history  with  the 
most  natural  modesty — 

**Had  I  not  been  forced  to  snatch  everything  that  I 
have,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fire,  our  Saracen  history 
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should  have  been  ushered  into  the  world  after  a  different 
manner.''  He  is  fearful  that  something  woidd  be  ascribed 
to  his  indolence  or  negligence,  that  ^^  ought  more  justly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  inexorable  necessity, 
could  I  have  been  master  of  my  own  time  and  circum- 
stances." 

Shame  on  those  pretended  patrons  who,  appointing  ^^  a 
professor  of  the  oriental  languages,"  counteract  the  pur- 
pose of  the  professorship  by  their  utter  neglect  of  the 
professor,  whose  stipend  cannot  keep  him  on  the  spot 
where  only  he  ought  to  dwell  And  Ockley  complains 
also  of  that  hypocritical  curiosity  which  pretends  to  take 
an  interest  in  things  it  cares  little  about ;  perpetually  in- 
quiring, as  soon  as  a  work  is  announced,  when  it  is  to 
come  out.  But  these  Pharisees  of  literature,  who  can 
only  build  sepulchres  to  ancient  prophets,  never  believe 
in  a  living  one.  Some  of  these  Ockley  met  with  on  the 
publication  of  his  first  volume :  they  run  it  down  as  the 
strangest  story  they  had  ever  heard;  they  had  never 
met  with  such  folks  as  the  Arabians !  '*  A  reverend  dig 
nitary  asked  me  if,  when  I  wrote  that  book,  I  had  not 
lately  been  reading  the  history  of  Oliver  Cromwell?" 
Such  was  the  plaudit  the  oriental  student  received,  and 
returned  to  grow  pale  over  his  MSS.  But  when  Petis  de 
la  Croix,  observes  Ockley,  was  pursuing  the  same  track 
of  study,  in  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIY.,  he  found  books, 
leisure,  and  encouragement ;  and  when  the  great  Colbert 
desired  him  to  compose  the  life  of  Genkis  Chan,  he  con- 
sidered a  period  of  ten  years  not  too  much  to  be  allowed 
the  author.    And  then  Ockley  proceeds — 
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**  But  my  unhappy  condition  hath  always  been  widely 
ilifierent  from  anything  that  could  admit  of  such  an  ex- 
actness. Fortune  seems  only  to  have  given  me  a  taste 
of  it  out  of  spite,  on  purpose  that  I  might  regret  the  loss 
of  it'' 

He  describes  his  two  joumeys  to  Oxford,  for  his  first 
volume;  but  in  his  second,  matters  fared  worse  with 
him — 

"  Either  my  domestic  affairs  were  grown  much  worse, 
or  I  less  able  to  bear  them ;  or  what  is  more  probable, 
both." 

Ingenuous  confession !  fruits  of  a  life  devoted  in  its 
struggles  to  important  literature  I  and  we  murmur  when 
genius  is  irritable,  and  erudition  is  morose  I  But  let  us 
proceed  with  Ockley  :-— 

**  I  was  forced  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  slumber  of 
my  cares,  that  never  slept  when  I  was  awake ;  and  if  they 
did  not  incessantly  interrupt  my  studies,  were  sure  to 
succeed  them  with  no  less  constancy  than  night  doth  the 
day." 

This  is  the  cry  of  agony.  He  who  reads  this  without 
sympathy,  ought  to  reject  these  volumes  as  the  idlest  he 
ever  read,  and  honour  me  with  his  contempt.  The  close 
of  Ockley's  preface  shows  a  love-like  tenderness  for  his 
studies;  although  he  must  quit  life  without  bringing 
them  to  perfection,  he  opens  his  soul  to  posterity  and  tells 
them,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  that  if  they  will  be- 
stow encouragement  on  our  youth,  the  misfortunes  he  has 
described  will  be  remedied.  He,  indeed,  was  aware  that 
these  students — 
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"  Will  hardly  come  in  upon  the  prospect  of  finding 
leisure,  in  a  prison,  to  transcribe  those  papers  for  the 
press  which  they  have  collected  with  indefatigable  labour, 
and  oftentimes  at  the  expense  of  their  rest,  and  all  the 
other  conveniences  of  life,  for  the  service  of  the  public." 

Yet  the  exulting  martyr  of  literature,  at  the-  moment 
he  is  fast  bound  t^  the  stake,  does  not  consider  a  prison 
80  dreadftd  a  reward  for  literary  labours — 

^^  I  can  assure  them,  from  my  own  experience,  that  T 
have  enjoyed  more  true  liberty,  more  happy  leisure,  and 
more  solid  repose  in  six  months  here,  than  in  thrice  the 
same  number  of  years  before.  Evil  is  the  condition  of 
that  historian  who  undertakes  to  write  the  lives  of  others 
before  he  knows  how  to  live  himself.  Yet  I  have  no  just 
reason  to  be  angry  with  the  world ;  I  never  stood  in  need 
of  its  assistance  in  my  life,  but  I  found  it  always  very 
liberal  of  its  advice ;  for  which  I  am  so  much  the  more 
beholden  to  it,  by  how  much  the  more  I  did  always  in 
my  judgment  give  the  possession  of  wisdom  the  pref- 
erence to  that  of  riches."* 

*  Dr.  Edmand  CasteU  offers  a  remarkable  instanoe  to  illustrate  our 
present  ioTeetigation.  He  more  than  devoted  his  life  to  his  "  Lexicon 
Heptaglotton.**  It  is  not  possible,  if  there  are  tears  that  are  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  afflictions  of  learned  men,  to  read  his  pathetic  address 
to  Charles  IL,  and  forbear.  He  laments  the  seventeen  years  of  in- 
credible pains,  during  which  he  thought  himself  idle  when  he  had  not 
devoted  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  to  this  labour ;  that  he  had 
expended  all  his  inheritance  (it  is  said  more  than  twelve  thousand 
pounds);  that  it  had  broken  his  constitution,  and  left  him  blind  as 
well  as  po  T.  When  this  invaluable  Polyglott  was  published,  the 
copies  remained  unsold  in  his  hands ;  for  the  learned  Oastell  had  an- 
ticipated the  curiosity  and  knowledge  of  the  public  by  a  full  century. 
Fe  had  so  completely  devoted  himself  to  oriental  stu  ies.that  they  had 
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Poor  Ockley,  always  a  student,  and  rarely  what  is 
called  a  man  of  the  world,  once  encountered  a  literary 
calamity  which  frequently  occurs  when  an  author  finds 
himself  among  the  vapid  trifiers  and  the  polished  cynics 
of  the  fashionable  circle.  Something  like  a  patron  he 
found  in  Harley,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  once  had  the 
unlucky  honour  of  dining  at  the  table  of  my  Lord  Trea- 
surer. It  is  probable  that  Ockley,  from  retired  habits 
and  severe  studies,  was  not  at  all  accomplished  in 
the  suaviter  in  modoy  of  which  greater  geniuses  than 
Ockley  have  so  surlily  despaired.  How  he  behaved  I 
cannot  narrate :  probably  he  delivered  himself  with  as 
great  simplicity  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  as  on 
the  wrong  side  of  Cambridge  Castle  gate.  The  embar- 
rassment this  simplicity  drew  him  into  is  very  fully  stated 
in  the  following  copious  apology  he  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  which  I  have  transcribed  from  the  origi- 

averj  remarkable  oonseqaence,  for  he  had  totall/  forgotten  bts  own 
language,  and  oould  scarcelj  spell  a  single  word.  This  appears 
in  some  of  his  English  Letters,  preserved  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  his 
valnable  "  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Oentnry,"  vol  iv. 
Five  hundred  of  these  Lexicons,  unsold  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were 
placed  by  Dr.  Castell^s  niece  In  a  room  so  little  regarded,  that  scarcely 
one  complete  copy  escaped  the  rats,  and  '*  the  whole  load  of  learned  rags 
sold  only  for  seren  pounds.**  The  work  at  this  moment  would  find 
purchasers,  I  belieye,  at  forty  or  fifty  pounds. — The  learned  Sale, 
who  first  gave  the  world  a  genuine  version  of  the  Koran,  and  who  had 
80  zealously  laboured  in  forming  that  "Universal  History  "  which  was 
the  pride  of  our  country,  pursued  his  studies  through  a  life  of  want — 
and  this  great  orientalist  (I  grieve  to  degrade  the  memoirs  of  a  man 
of  laaming  by  such  mortifications),  when  he  quitted  his  studies  too 
often  wanted  a  change  of  linen,  and  often  wandered  in  the  streets  in 
search  of  some  compassionate  friend  who  would  supply  him  with  the 
1  of  the  day! 
19 
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nal ;  perhaps  it  may  be  a  useful  memorial  to  some  meo 
of  letters  as  little  poUshed  as  the  learned  Ockley : — 

**  Cam5ft^  July  15, 1714 

**Mt  Lord, — ^I  was  so  struck  with  horror  and  amaze- 
ment two  days  ago,  that  I  cannot  possibly  express  it.  A 
friend  of  mine  showed  me  a*  letter,  part  of  the  contents 
of  which  were,  *  That  Professor  Ockley  had  given  such 
extreme  offence  by  some  uncourtly  answers  to  some  gen- 
tlemen at  my  Lord  Treasurer's  table  that  it  would  be  in 
Tain  to  make  any  further  application  to  him.' 

^*  My  Lord,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recollect,  at  this 
distance  of  time.  All  that  I  can  say  is  thb :  that,  as  on 
the  one  side  for  a  man  to  oome  to  his  patron's  table  with 
a  design  to  affront  either  him  or  his  Aiends  supposes  him 
a  perfect  natural,  a  mere  idiot ;  so  on  the  other  side  it 
would  be  extreme  severe,  if  a  person  whose  education 
was  far  distant  from  the  politeness  of  a  court,  should, 
upon  the  account  of  an  unguarded  expression,  or  some 
little  inadvertency  in  his  behaviour,  suffer  a  capital 
sentence. 

"  Which  is  my  case,  if  I  have  forfeited  your  Lordship's 
fikvour ;  which  God  forbid  I  That  man  is  involved  in 
double  ruin  that  b  not  only  forsaken  by  his  friend,  but, 
which  is  the  unavoidable  consequence,  exposed  to  the 
malice  and  contempt  not  only  of  enemies,  but,  what  is 
still  more  grievous,  of  all  sorts  of  fools. 

^^  It  is  not  the  talent  of  every  well-meaning  man  to 
converse  with  his  superiors  with  due  decorum;  for, 
either  when  he  reflects  upon  the  vast  distance  of  their 
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Btotioi^  abo.Te'bi^  q.wj),  hfi  \$  struck  d^imxb  and  aUno9jb  i^r 
^ensibb;  or  else  tbieii  Qondi^soeosioA  ajod  Qourtly  behik- 
yiour  encou^r^ea  him  to  bi^.  too.  fa^miliar.  To  steer 
exactly  between  tbese  two  extremes  requires  i^oli  ovlj,  ^ 
good  int<eiMion»  bat  presence-  of  mind,  aad  long  custom, 

"Another  article  in  my  friend's  letter  was^  *ThAt 
somebody  had  infoi;med  your  Lordship  that  I  waa  ^.very 
sot.'  When  first  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to  your 
Lordship,  I  could  easily  foresee  that  there  would  be  per- 
sons enough  that  would  envy  me  upon  that  account,  and 
4q  wh^.:t  in  them  lay  to  traduce  me^  Let  Ho^nan*  e^oqoy 
never  ^o  muoh  hmiself,  it  ia  all  noth^ig,  \t  does  b|n^  V^, 
good,  tiU  poor  Mordecai  is  hanged  out  of  h^  way.. 

"But  I  never  feared  the  being  censured  uppn  th^t 
account.  Here  in  the  University  I  converse  with.  non<^ 
but  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  reputations  both 
for  learning  and  virtue,  aud  receive  from,  them  daily  a^ 
great  marks  of  respect  and  esteem,,  which  I  should  not 
have  if  that  imputation  were  true,  Xt  is  most  certain 
that  I  dp  indulge  myself  the  freedom,  of  drinking  % 
cheerful  cup,  at  proper  seasons,  among  my  friends  ^  but 
i^o  otherwise  than  is  done  by  thousands  of  honest  men, 
who  never  forfeit  their  character  by  it.  And  whoever 
doth  no  more  than  so,  deserves  no  more  to  be  called  a. 
sot,  than  a  man  that  e^t^  a  hearty  meal  would  be  willing 
to  be  called  a  glutton. 

"  As  for  those  detractors,  if  X  have  but  the  least  assur- 
ance of  you^  Lordsl^ip's  favour,  I  can  very  easily  despise 
them.  They  are  JVati  consumere  fruges.  They  need 
QOt  trouble  themselves  about  what  other  people  do; 
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for  whatever  they  eat  and  drink,  it  is  only  robbing  the 
poor.  Resigning  myself  entirely  to  your  Lofidship's 
goodness  and  pardon,  I  conclude  this  necessary  apology 
with  like  provocation.  That  I  would  be  content  he 
should  take  my  character  from  any  person  that  had  a 
good  one  of  his  ovm. 

**  I  am,  with  all  submission,  My  Lord, 

**  Your  Lordship's  mt)st  obedient,  ifcc., 

"SnCON  OCKLET.** 

To  the  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  this  unlucky 
piece  of  awkwardness  at  table,  in  giving  "uncourtly 
answers,"  did  not  interrupt  his  regard  for  the  poor 
oriental  student;  for  several  years  afterwards  the  cor- 
respondence of  Ockley  was  still  acceptable  to  the  EarL 

If  the  letters  of  the  widows  and  children  of  many  of 
our  eminent  authors  were  collected,  they  would  demon- 
strate the  great  fact,  that  the  man  who  is  a  husband 
or  a  father  ought  not  to  be  an  author.  They  might 
weary  with  a  monotonous  cry,  and  usually  would  be 
dated  from  the  gaol  or  the  garret.  I  have  seen  an 
original  letter  from  the  widow  of  Ockley  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  in  which  she  lays  before  him  the  deplorable 
situation  of  her  affairs ;  the  debts  of  the  Professor  being 
beyond  what  his  effects  amounted  to,  the  severity  of  the 
creditors  would  not  even  suffer  the  executor  to  make 
the  best  of  his  effects ;  the  widow  remained  destitute 
of  necessaries,  incapable  of  assisting  her  children.* 

*  The  following  are  extracts  ftom  Ockle/s  letters  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  which  I  copj  fhxm  the  originala  :— 
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Thas  Students  have  devoted  their  days  to  stndies 
worthy  of  a  student.  They  are  public  benefactors,  yet 
find  no  friend  in  the  public,  who  cannot  yet  appreciate 
their  yalue — ^Ministers  of  State  know  it,  though  they 
have  rarely  protected  them.  Ockley,  by  letters  I  have 
seen,  was  frequently  employed  by  Bolingbroke  to  trans- 
late letters  from  the  Sovereign  of  Morocco  to  our  court ; 
yet  all  the  debts  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  Cam- 
bridge Castle  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
public  interest  is  concerned  in  stimulating  such  enthu- 
siasts ;  they  are  men  who  cannot  be  salaried,  who  cannot 
be  created  by  letters-patent ;  for  they  are  men  who 
infuse  their  soul  into  their  studies,  and  breathe  their 
fondness  for  them  in  their  last  agoniea  Yet  such  are 
doomed  to  feel  their  life  pass  away  like  a  painful  dream  I 

Those  who  know  the  value  of  Lightfoot's  Hebraic 
studies,  may  be  startled  at  the  impediments  which  seem 
to  have  annihilated  them.  In  the  following  effusion  he 
confides  his  secret  agitation  to  his  fiiend  Buxtorf :  '^  A 
few  years  since  I  prepared  a  little  commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  same  style  and 
manner  as  I  had  done  that  on  Matthew.    But  it  laid  by 

"  Cambridge  CaaiU,  May  %  lYH. 
*'I  am  here  in  the  prison  for  debt,  which  must  needs  he  an  un- 
avoidable consequeuce  of  the  distractions  in  mj  family.    I  enjojmore 
repose,  indeed,  here,  than  I  have  tasted  these  many  years,  but  the 
drcumstanoe  of  a  fiaunily  obliges  me  to  go  out  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  Cambridge,  SepL  7,  1717. 
**  I  have  at  last  found  leisure  in  my  confinement  to  finish  my  Saraoon 
tds^ry,  which  I  might  have  hoped  for  in  vain  in  my  perplexed  ciroum- 
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me  two  years  er  more,  nor  can  I  now  puJbUsh  it,  but  at 
my  own  charges,  and  to  my  great  damage,  vbich  I  felt 
enough  and  too  much  In  the  ediUon  of  my  hook  upon 
Mark.  Some  progress  I  have  made  in  the  gospel  of  St 
Lnke,  hat  I  can  print  nothing  but  at  my  own  cost: 
thereupon  I  wholly  give  myself  to  readings  scarce  think^ 
ing  of  writing  more;  for  booksellers  and  printers  have 
dulled  my  edge,  who  will  print  no  book,  especially 
Latin,  unless  they  have  an  assured  and  eoasiderable 
gain.'* 

The^e  writings  and  even  the  fragments  have  been 
justly  appreciated  by  posterity,  and  a  recent  edition  of 
all  liightfoot's  works  in  many  volumes  have  received 
honours  which  their  despairing  author  never  contemn 
iplatied. 


DANGER   INCURRED   BY  GIVING   THE  RE- 
SULT OP  LITERARY  INQUIRIES. 

A  N  author  occupies  a  critical  situation,  for,  while  he 
-^^-*-  is  presenting  the  world  with  the  result  of  hia 
profound  studies  and  his  honest  inqujries,  it  m^y  prove 
pernicious  to  himself.  By  it  he  may  incur  the  risk  of 
offending  the  higher  powers,  and  witnessing  his  own 
days  embittered.  Liable,  by  his  moderation  or  hia 
discoveries,  by  h»  scruples  or  his  assertions,  by  his 
adherence  to  truth,  or  by  the  curiosity  of  his  specula* 
tions,  to  be  persecuted  by  two  opposite  parties,  even 
when  the  accusations  of  the  one  necessarily  nullify  the 
other ;  such  an  author  will  be  fortunate  to  be  pera^tt^ 
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to  retire  dut  of  the  circle  of  the  bad  paeaSonB ;  btit  he 
croshes  in  silcBce  and  volantary  obscurity  all  fhtore 
effi>rt8 — and  thas  the  nation  loses  a  valned  author. 

This  case  is  exemplified  by  the  history  of  Dr.  CowePs 
cnrioQS  work  "  The  Interpreter."  The  book  itself  is  a 
treasure  of  oar  antiquities,  illustrating  our  national 
snanners.  The  author  was  deroted  to  his  studies,  and 
the  merits  of  his  woi^  reconunended  him  to  the  Ardi* 
bishop  o{  Cazvterbory;  in  the  Ecdesiastioal  Ck>urt  he 
practised  as  a  civilian,  and  becaoM  there  eminent  as  a 
Judge.* 

CSowel  gave  his  w&A  with  all  the  modesty  of  true 
learning;  for  who  knows  his  defidenclee  so  well  in  tlw 
subject  on  which  he  has  written  as  that  author  who 
knows  most  f  It  is  delightful  to  listen  to  the  simplicity 
and  £>i«e  with  whidi  an  author  in  the  reign  of  our  fircA 
James  opens  himself  without  reserve. 

^  My  true  end  ie  the  advmncemeaft  of  knowledge ;  and 
therrfore  have  I  published  this  poor  woik,  not  only  to 
knpart  the  good  thereof  to  tliose  young  ones  that  want 
it,  bat  also  to  dn^w  from  the  learned  the  supply  of 
my  defi^ts.  Whosoever  will  charge  these  my  travels 
llabouss]  with  nmiy  oversightB,  he  shall  need  no  solemn 

**  CoweTg  'book,  "The  Interpreter,"  though  professed]/  a  mere 
BXpfamatioB  of  Uw  terms,  was  believed  to  oontafai  aUnsicAs  or  inter- 
pretatloas  of  law  entire] j  adapted  to  part/  fe^ng.  €owel  was  blamed 
by  both  parties,  and  his  1xx>k  declared  to  infringe  the  rojal  prerogative 
or  the  in>ertie8  of  the  sobject  It  was  made  one  of  the  articles  against 
Land  at  lua  trial,  that  he  bad  sandiooed  a  new  edition  of  tbia  woilc 
to  countenance  Eling  Charles  in  his  measures.  Oowel  had  died  hmg 
l>efore  this  (October,  1611);  he  had  retired  again  to  collegiate  life  as 
■eon  as  he  got  free  «f  bis  politioid  persecnUons. — ^Bd. 
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pains  to  prove  them.  And  upon  the  riew  taken  of  this 
book  sithence  the  impression,  I  dare  assure  them  that 
shall  observe  most  faults  therein,  that  I,  by  gleaning 
after  him,  will  gather  as  many  omitted  by  him,  as  he 
shall  show  conmiitted  by  me.  What  a  man  saith  well 
is  not,  however,  to  be  rejected  because  he  hath  some 
errors ;  reprehend  who  will,  in  God^s  name,  that  is,  with 
sweetness  and  without  reproach.  So  shall  he  reap 
hearty  thanks  at  my  hands,  and  thus  more  soundly  help 
in  a  few  months,  than  I,  by  tossing  and  tumbling  my 
books  at  home,  could  possibly  have  done  in  many  years.*' 

This  extract  discovers  CowePs  amiable  character  as  an 
author.  But  he  was  not  fated  to  receive.  ^^  sweetness 
without  reproach," 

Cowel  encountered  an  unrelenting  enemy  in  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  the  famous  Attorney-General  of  James  L, 
the  commentator  of  Littleton.  As  a  man,  his  name 
ought  to  arouse  our  indignation,  for  his  licentious 
tongue,  his  fierce  brutality,  and  his  cold  and  tasteless 
genius.  He  whose  vileness  could  even  ruffle  the  great 
spirit  of  Rawleigh,  was  the  shameless  persecutor  of  the 
learned  CoweL 

Coke  was  the  oracle  of  the  common  law,  and  Cowel 
of  the  civil ;  but  Cowel  practised  at  Westminster  Hall 
as  well  as  at  Doctors'  Conmions.  Coke  turned  away 
with  hatred  from  an  advocate  who,  with  the  skill  of  a 
great  lawyer,  exerted  all  the  courage.  The  Attorney- 
General  sought  every  occasion  to  degrade  him,  and, 
with  puerile  derision,  attempted  to  fasten  on  Dr.  Cowel 
the  nickname  of  Dr.    Gowhed.     Coke,  after    having 
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written  in  his  "Reports"  whatever  he  could  against  our 
aathor,  with  no  effect,  started  a  new  project.  Coke  well 
knew  his  master^s  jealousy  on  the  question  of  his  pre- 
rogative ;  and  he  touched  the  King  on  that  nerve.  The 
Attorney-General  suggested  to  James  that  Cowel  had 
discussed  "  too  nicely  the  mysteries  of  his  monarchy,  in 
some  points  derogatory  to  the  supreme  power  of  his ' 
crown ;  asserting  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  in  some 
cases  limited."  So  subtly  the  serpent  whbpered  to  the 
feminine  ear  of  a  monarch,  whom  this  vanity  of  royalty 
startled  with  all  the  fears  of  a  woman.  This  suggestion 
had  nearly  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Cowel — ^it  verged  on 
treason;  and  if  the  *  conspiracy  of  Coke  now  &iled,  it 
was  through  the  mediation  of  the  archbishop,  who 
influenced  the  King ;  but  it  succeeded  in  alienating  the 
royal  favour  from  CoweL 

When  Coke  found  he  could  not  hang  Cowel  for  treason, 
it  was  only  a  small  disappointment,  for  he  had  hopes  to 
secure  his  prey  by  involving  him  in  felony.  As  physi- 
cians in  desperate  cases  sometimes  reverse  their  mode  of 
treatment,  so  Coke  now  operated  on  an  opposite  prin- 
ciple. He  procured  a  party  in  the  Commons  to  declare 
that  Cowel  was  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people;  that  he  had  asserted  the  King  was  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  and  that  it  was  a  favour  to 
admit  the  consent  of  his  subjects  in  giving  of  subsidies, 
&G. ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  he  drew  his  arguments  from 
the  Roman  Imperial  Code,  and  would  make  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  those  of  London 
and  York.     Passages  were  wrested  to  Coke's  design. 
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The  prefitc^r  of  CowePfe  book  very  happily  erpresMs 
^himself  when  he  says,  ^^  When  a  BQspected  book  is 
brought  to  the  torture,  it  often  confesseth  ap,  and  more 
■tfian  it  knows.'* 

The  OomtnOBs  pro<oeeded  criminally  agttinsl  Cowel ; 
ttnd  it  id  daid  bis  life  was  required,  had  not  t*be  king  in- 
terposed. The  author  was  imprisoned,  and  tbe  book 
was  buTBft. 

On  this  occasion  was  wued  ^^  a  preydamafdon  touching 
&•.  OowcfPs  book  loalled  *  The  Itfterpretfer.'  ^  It  may  be 
■<!Aassed  among  the  most  curious  documents  of  our  lit- 
'cnrary  history.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  tids  proo- 
faimation  as  the  composition  of  James  X 

I  will  preserve  some  passages  irom  this  prodsfmation, 
not  merely  for  their  majestic  composition,  which  may 
still  be  admired,  and  the  singularity  of  the  ideas,  whiek 
may  still  be  applied— btrt  for  the  literary  eT«nt  to  wbich 
it  gave  birth  in  the  appointment  of  a  royal  Uoenscsr  for 
the  press.  Proclamations  and  burning  of  books  are  th« 
strong  efforts  of  a  weak  goremment,  exciting  Tather 
than  suppressing  public  attention. 

^This  later  age  and  times  of  the  world  wherein  we 
are  fallen  is  so  much  given  to  verbal  profession,  as  weU 
tyf  TeHgion  as  of  all  commendable  Tx>yal  virtves,  b«t 
wanting  the  actions  and  deeds  agreeable  to  so  speoiouB 
A  profession;  as  it  hath  bred  such  an  nnsatiable  curi- 
osity in  many  men^  spirits,  and  isuch  an  itobing  in  the 
tongues  and  pens  of  most  men,  as  nothing  is  left  nn- 
Bearched  to  the  bottom  both  in  talking  and  writing. 
For  ftom  the  very  highest  mysteriea  in  the  Qodhead 
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ancl  th(B  mo^t  inftcrntable  cotmseh  in  the  Trinity,  to  tb^ 
Tery  lo^preet  pit  of  lieU  and  the  conftised  actions  of  the 
devils  thei^,  there  is  nothing  now  tinsfearched  into  by 
the  curiosity  of  men^s  brains.  Men,  not  being  contented 
with  the  knowle<%e  of  so  much  of  the  will  of  God  -as  it 
hath  pleased  hfim  to  reveal,  but  they  will  needs  sit  with 
him  in  his  m:ost  private  doset,  and  become  privy  of 
his  most  inscrutable  counsels.  And,  therefore,  it  is  no 
wonder  tJhat  men  in  these  our  days  do  not  «pare  to  wade 
in  all  the  deepest  mysteries  that  belong  to  the  persons 
or  -state  of  kings  and  princes,  tJiat  are  gods  upon  earth ; 
since  we  see  (as  we  have  already  said)  that  they  spatie 
not  <5od  himself.  And  1Mb  licence,  which  every  talker 
or  writer  now  aefsumeth  to  himself,  is  come  to  thfe 
abuse ;  that  many  Pbormios  will  give  counsel  to  Han- 
nibal, and  many  men  that  never  went  of  the  compass  <tf 
cloytfters  or  colleges,  will  freely  wade,  by  their  writings, 
in  the  deeped  mysteries  of  monarchy  and  politick  gov- 
ernment. Whereupon  it  cannot  otherwise  fall  out  but 
that  when  men  go  oat  of  their  element  and  meddle  with 
things  above  thdr  capacity,  themselves  fihaH  not  only 
go  astray  and  €M;umble  in  darkness,  but  will  mislead 
also  divers  others  with  themselves  into  many  mistakingH 
tind  errors ;  the  proof  whereof  we  have  lately  had  by  a 
boolc  written  by  Dr.  Oowel,  called  "llie  Interpreter.'  •' 

The  royal  reviewer  then  in  a  cmmmary  way  rfiowB 
how  Cowel  had,  ^by  meddKng  hi  matten  beyond  biB 
reacb,  &llen  into  many  things  to  mistake  and  deceive 
himself.**  The  boolc  is  therefore  ^prohibited;  the  buy- 
ing, uttering,  or  reading  it  ;*"  and  those  *"  who  have  any 
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copies  are  to  deliver  the  same  presently  apon  thifi  pabli- 
cation  to  the  Mayor  of  London,"  &Cy  and  the  proclama- 
tion concludes  with  instituting  licensers  of  the  press : — 
^^  Because  that  there  shall  be  better  oversight  of  books 
of  all  sorts  before  they  come  to  the  press,  we  have  re- 
solved to  make  choice  of  commissioners,  that  shall  look 
more  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  all  those  things  that 
shall  be  put  to  the  press,  and  from  whom  a  more  strict 
account  shall  be  yielded  unto  us,  than  hath  been  used 
heretofore." 

What  were  the  feelings  of  our  injured  author,  whose 
integrity  was  so  firm,  and  whose  love  of  study  was  so 
warm,  when  he  reaped  for  his  reward  the  displeasure  of 
his  sovereign,  and  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen — 
accused  at  once  of  contradictory  crimes,  he  could  not  be 
a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  limit  the  sovereign  power.  Cowel  retreated  to  his 
college,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  abstained  from  the  press ; 
he  pursued  his  private  studies,  while  his  inoffensive  life 
was  a  comment  on  Cokeys  inhumanity  more  honourable 
to  Cowel  than  any  of  Coke's  on  Littleton. 

Thus  Cowel  saw,  in  his  own  life,  its  richest  labour 
thrown  aside ;  and  when  the  author  and  liis  adversary 
were  no  more,  it  became  a  treasure  valued  by  posterity ! 
It  was  printed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cromwell,  and  again  after  the  Restoration. 
It  received  the  honour  of  a  foreign  edition.  Its  value  is 
still  permanent.  Such  is  the  history  of  a  book  which  oc- 
casioned the  disgrace  of  its  aitthor,  and  embittered  hb  life. 
A  similar  calamity  was  the  fate  of  honest  Stowe,  the 
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Chronicler.  After  a  long  life  of  labour,  and  having  ex- 
hausted his  patrimony  in  the  study  of  English  antiqui- 
ties, from  a  reverential  love  to  his  country,  poor  Stowe 
was  ridiculed,  calunmiated,  neglected,  and  persecuted* 
One  cannot  read  without  indignation  and  pity  what 
Howes,  his  continuator,  tells  us  in  his  dedication.  Ilowes 
had  observed  that — 

**  No  man  would  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  late  aged 
painful  Chronicler,  nor,  after  his  death,  prosecute  his 
wort  He  applied  himself  to  several  persons  of  dignity 
and  learning,  whose  names  had  got  forth  among  the 
public  as  likely  to  be  the  continuators  of  Stowe;  but 
every  one  persisted  in  denying  this,  and  some  imagined 
that  their  secret  enemies  had  mentioned  their  names 
with  a  view  of  injuring  them,  by  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  superiors  and  rbking  their  own  quiet 
One  said,  ^  I  will  not  flatter^  to  scandalise  my  posterity ; ' 
another,  *I  cannot  see  how  a  man  should  spend  his  la^ 
bour  and  money  worse  than  in  that  which  acquires  no 
regard  nor  reward  except  backbiting  and  detraction.* 
One  swore  a  great  oath  and  said,  *  I  thank  God  that  I 
am  not  yet  so  mad  to  waste  my  time,  spend  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  trouble  myself  and  all  my  friends, 
only  to  give  assurance  of  endless  reproach,  loss  of  liberty, 
and  bring  all  my  days  in  question.' " 

Unhappy  authors!  are  such  then  the  terrors  which 
silence  eloquence,  and  such  the  dangers  which  environ 
truth?  Posterity  has  many  discoveries  to  make,  or 
many  deceptions  to  endure!  But  we  are  treading  on 
hot  embers. 
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Socb  too  was  the  fate  of  Reginald  Soot,  irtio,  in  an 
elaborate  and  cttrious  volimie,*  if  he  could  not  trtop  tlie 
torrent  of  the  popular  saperstitions  t>f  witchcraft,  was 
the  first,  at  least,  to  break  and  scatter  l^e  waves.  It  is 
a  work  which  forms  an  epocb  in  the  hiirtory  of  the  hmnati 
mind  in ^mr  country;  but  the  author  had  anticipated  a 
very  remote  period  of  its  enlargement.  Scot,  the  apostle 
of  humamty,  and  the  legielaftor  of  reason,  liT«d  in  retire- 
ment, yet  persecuted  by  religious  credulity  and  legal 
craelty. 

Selden,  perhaps  t^  most  learned  of  our  avtaquanes, 
was  often  led,  in  his  curious  investigations,  to  disturb 
his  own  peace,  by  giving  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 
James  I.  «nd  the  Court  party  were  wiOing  enough  to 
eKtol  his  proloand  authorities  and  reasonings  on  topics 
which  did  net  interfere  with  their  system  of  arbitrarf 
power;  but  they  harassed  and  persecuted  the  author 
whom  they  would  at  other  times  eageriy  quote  as  tbexr 
udvocate.  Selden,  in  his  *  History  of  •Rthes,"  liad 
alarmed  the  clwgy  by  the  intricacy  of  his  inqmries.  He 
pretends,  however^  to  have  only  collected  the  opposite 
tipinions  ef  others,  without  delivering  his  own.  1^ 
book  was  not  qtAj  suppressed,  but  the  great  author  was 

*  "The  Disooyerie  of  Witrihcntft,  neoessaiy  to  he  knoim  fbr  ibm 
nndeceiviiig  of  Ja<lge8,  Juatioes,  and  Juries,  4uid  for  the  Pnaer^mtioii 
of  Poor  People.*'  Third  edition,  1666.  This  was  ahoot  the  time  that» 
Bocording  to  Arnot's  Soots  Trials,  the  expenses  of  fourning  a  witch 
amounted  to  ninety-two  ponnd^  f<iurteen  shiHiaga,  fiecrta.  The  «b- 
fortunate  old  woman  cost  two  trees,  and  employed  two  men  to  watoh 
her  clocely  for  thirty  daysl  One  ought  to  recollect  the  past  follies  of 
humanity,  to  detect,  perhi^s,  some  existing  ones. 
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further  disgraced  by  ^ubscj^bing  a  gvo^a  recantation  of 
aA  bia  learned  investigatiopa — a^d  wa«  compelled  to 
reoei^e  in  silence  tbe  insults  of  courtly  scholars^  who  had 
the  hardihood,  to  accuse  him  of  plagiarism,  and  other 
literary  treasons,  which  more  sensibly  hurt  Selden  tha^ 
the.  recaiB^ticm  extorted  from  h^  baxi^  by  *^  the  Lords 
of  tbA  ^igh  Commission  Court,"  James  L  would  not 
suffer  him  to  reply  to  them.  When  the  king  desired 
^Id.en  to  show  the  right  of  the  British  Crown  to  th^ 
doipinipQ  of  th^  sea,  this  learned  author  having  n^ad^ 
|M*op^r  ^llections^  Selden,  angried  at  an,  imprifionm^it 
he  had  undergone,  refused  to  publish  the  woi^  A  great 
aojthpr  lik;^  Selden  degrades  himself  when  any  personal 
feeling,  in  Uterary  pursuits,  places  him  on  an  equality 
with  any  king;  the  duty  was  to  his  country. — ^But 
Selden,  alive  to  the  call  of  rival  genius,  wh^A  Grptiua 
published,  in  Holland,  his  Mare  libermn^  gave  the  world 
hia  Jitare  cUnuum;  when  Selden  had  to  encounter  Gro- 
tius,  and  to  proclaim  to  th^  universe  '^  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Seas,"  how  contemptible  to  him  ap|>eared  the 
mean  persecutions  of  a  crowned,  head,  an4  how  little  hi^ 
own  n^eaner  resentment  I 

To  thia  subject  the  &te  of  i;>r.  ^awkesworth  is  some- 
what allied^  It  is  well  known,  that  t^is  author,  having 
distinguished  him/Belf  by  his  ^leasipg  compositions  in  the 
"  Adventurer,"  was  chosen,  tP  draw  vp  the  i^arrative  of 
Cook's  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas.  The  pictures  of  a 
new  world,  the  description  of  new  manners  in  an  origi- 
nal state  of  society^  and  the  incidents  arising  from  an 
adventure  which  could  find  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
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mankind,  but  under  the  solitary  genius  of  Columbus — 
all  these  were  conceived  to  offer  a  history,  to  which  the 
moral  and  contemplative  powers  of  Hawkesworth  only 
were  equal.  Our  author's  fate,  and  that  of  his  work,  are 
known :  he  incurred  all  the  danger  of  giving  the  result 
of  his  inquiries ;  he  indulged  his  imagination  till  it  burst 
into  pruriency,  and  discussed  moral  theorems  till  he 
ceased  to  be  moral.  The  shock  it  gave  to  the  feelings 
of  our  author  was  fatal ;  and  the  error  of  a  mind,  intent 
on  inquiries  which,  perhaps,  he  thought  innocent,  and 
which  the  world  condemned  as  criminal,  terminated  in 
death  itself.  Hawkesworth  was  a  vain  man,  and  proud 
of  having  raised  himself  by  his  literary  talents  from  his 
native  obscurity :  of  no  learning,  he  drew  all  his  science 
from  the  Cyclopaedia;  and,  I  have  heard,  could  not 
always  have  construed  the  Latin  mottos  of  his  own 
paper,  which  were  furnished  by  Johnson ;  but  his  sensibil- 
ity was  abundant — and  ere  his  work  was  given  to  the 
world,  he  felt  those  tremblings  and  those  doubts  which 
anticipated  his  fate.  That  he  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
agony  respecting  the  reception  of  his  opinions,  and  some 
other  parts  of  his  work,  will,  I  think,  be  discovered  in  the 
following  letter,  hitherto  unpublished.  It  was  addressed, 
with  his  MSS.,  to  a  peer,  to  be  examined  before  they 
were  sent  to  the  press — an  occupation  probably  rather 
too  serious  for  the  noble  critic : — 

'*  London,  March  2,  ini. 
'^I  think  myself  happy  to  be  permitted  to  put  my 
JtfSS.  into  your  ZordsMp^s  hancbj  because,  though  it  in 
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creases  my  anxiety  and  my  fears,  yet  it  will  at  least 
secure  me  from  what  I  should  think  afar  greater  mu- 
fortune  than  any  other  that  can  attend  my  performance, 
the  danger  of  addressing  to  the  King  any  sentiment^ 
allusion^  or  opinion^  that  could  make  such  an  address 
improper,  I  have  now  the  honour  te  submit  the  loork  to 
your  Lordship,  with  the  dedication ;  from  which  the  duty 
I  owe  to  his  Majesty,  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  add 
anything  to  that,  the  duty  I  owe  to  myself,  liave  con- 
curred to  exclude  the  servile,  extravagant,  and  indiscrim 
inate  adulation  which  has  so  often  disgraced  alike  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  given  and  received. 

"  I  remain,  <fcc.  <fcc." 

This  elegant  epistle  justly  describes  that  delicacy  m 
style  which  has  been  so  rarely  practised  by  an  indiscrim- 
inate dedicator ;  and  it  not  less  feelingly  touches  on  that 
"  fer  greater  misfortune  than  any  other,"  which  finally 
overwhelmed  the  fortitude  and  intellect  of  this  unhappy 
author.! 


A   NATIONAL    WORK   WHICH    COULD    FIND 
NO    PATRONAGE. 

npHE  author  who  is  now  before  us  is  De  Lolme  I 
-*-  I  shall  consider  as  an  English  author  that  foreigner, 
who  flew  to  our  country  as  the  asylum  of  Europe,  who 
composed  a  noble  work  on  our  Constitution,  and,  having 
imbibed  its  spirit,  acquired  even  the  language  of  a  free 
country. 
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I  4o  not  knav  vx  exawy le  ip  qiw  litemry  bwtory  thftft 
^  loudly  reuses  our  tard^  and  pble^maJtiiQ  f<^eUng  re- 
Bpectiog  authors^  aa  the  treatment  D9  Xx>]m.e  experienced 
in  tbja  Qountry.  His  \)o6k  Qn  our  Con^tituUon  still 
enters  into  the  studies  of  an  English  patriot^  and  is  not 
ijxe  worse  for  flajtter^ng;  and  elevating  the  imagination, 
paintiug  eyerythjmg  l^eautiful,  to  eucourag^^  our  love  as 
w^U  aa  Qur  reverence  {or  the-  Qiost  perfect  system  of  gov*, 
enunents.  It  was  a.  noble  a3.  well  a^  ingenious  effort 
in  a  foreignier — it  claimed  national  attention — ^but  could 
not  obtain  even  individual  patronage,  The  fact  is  mor- 
tifying to  record,  that  the  author  who  wanted  every  aid^ 
received,  less  encouragement  than  if  he  had  solicited 
subscriptions  for  a  raving  novel,  or  an  idle  poem.  De 
liOlmo  was  compelled  to  trajGu)  with  book^Uer^.  foi?  this 
work ;  and,  as  he  was  a  theoretical  rather  tha^  a  praetir 
cal  politician,  he.  was  a  bad  trader^  and  acquked  the> 
smallest  remuneration.  He  lived,  in  tih,e  pountry  ^o^ 
which  he  had  rendered  a,  national  service,^  in.  Qxtren^e 
obscurity  and  decay ;  and  the  walls  of  the  Fleet  too.  Q^XK 
enclosed  the  English  Montesquieu.  He  never  appears  to 
I>ave  received  a  solitary  attention,*  and  beca,me^  ^a  di% 
gusted  with  authorship,  tbat  ha  preferred  silently  to  en* 
dure  its  poverty  rather  than  its  other  vexations.  He 
ceased  almost  to  write.  Of  Pe  liolme  I  havp  heard  little, 
recorded  but  his  high-mindness ;  a^  strong  sen^e  that  he 
stood  degraded  beneath  that  rank  in  society  which  hi% 

*  Except  bj  the  hand  of  literary  oharitj;  he  was  more  than  OBoa 
reUeved  bj  the  lA^onrj  Virnd*  Such  am  t)ia  ai^n\  only  whon  it  la 
wise  to  patronise. 
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book  entitled  hiax  to  -^enjoy,  The  cloud  of  poverty  that 
covered  him  only  veUed  without  cpQcealing  itp  object ; 
with  the  manners  and  dress  of  a  de^M^yed  gentleman,  h^ 
still  showed  the  few  who  met  him  that  he  cherished  ^ 
spirit  perpetually  at  variance  with  the  adversity  of  bi^ 
circumstances. 

Our  author,  in  a  narrative  prefixed  to  Im  work,  is  the 
proud  historian  of  his  own  injured  feelings ;  he  smiled  in 
bitterness  on  bi9  contemporaries,  confidei^t  it  was  a  tal^ 
reserved  for  posterity. 

After  having  written  the  work  whose  systematic  prin 
ciples  refuted  those  political  notions  which  prevailed  at 
the  era  of  the  Axnerican  revolution, — and  whose  truth 
has  been  so  fatally  demonstrated  in  pur  owi»  times,  in 
two  great  revolutions,  which  have  shown  all  the  defects 
and  all  the  mischief  of  nations  rushing  into  a  state  of 
freedom  before  they  are  worthy  of  it,-^— the  author  can- 
didly acknowledges  he  counted  on  soo^e  sort  of  encour- 
agement, and  little  expected  to  find  the  mem  publication 
had  drawn  him  into  great  inconvenience^ 

"  When  my  enlarged  English  edition  was  ready  for  th^ 
press,  had  I  acquainted  ministers  that  I  wa^  preparing 
to  boil  my  tea-kettle  with  it,  for  want  of  b^ng  able  tp 
afford  the  expenses  of  printing  it ;"  ministerfi,  it  seems, 
would  not  have  considered  that  he  was  lighting  his  firf 
with  ^  myrrh,  and  cassia,  and  precious  aintment.*^ 

lu  the  want  of  encouragement  from  great  men,  and 
even  from  booksellers,  De  Lolme  had  recourse  to  a  suhip 
scription;  and  his  account  of  the  manner  he  was  received 
and  the  indignities  he  endured,  all  which  are  narrated 
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with  great  siinplicity,  show  that  whatever  his  knowledge 
of  our  Constitution  might  be,  '^  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  was,  at  that  time,  very  incomplete.**  At  length, 
when  he  shared  the  profits  of  his  work  with  the  book- 
sellers, they  were  "  but  scanty  and  slow.**  After  all,  our 
author  sarcastically  congratulates  himself,  that  he — 

"  Was  allowed  to  carry  on  the  above  business  of  sell- 
ing my  book,  without  any  objection  being  formed  against 
me,  from  my  not  having  served  a  regular  apprenticeship, 
and  without  being  molested  by  the  Inquisition." 

And  further  he  adds — 

"Several  authors  have  chosen  to  relate,  in  writings 
published  after  death,  the  personal  advantages  by  which 
their  performances  had  been  followed ;  as  for  me,  I  have 
thought  otherwise — and  I  will  see  it  pnnted  while  I  am 
yet  living.'* 

This,  indeed,  is  the  language  of  irritation  I  and  De 
Lolme  degrades  himself  in  the  loudness  of  his  complaint. 
But  if  the  philosopher  lost  his  temper,  that  misfortune 
will  not  take  away  the  dishonour  of  the  occasion  that 
produced  it.  The  country's  shame  is  not  lessened  because 
the  author  who  had  raised  its  glory  throughout  Europe, 
and  instructed  the  nation  in  its  best  lesson,  grew  indig- 
nant at  the  ingratitude  of  his  pupil  De  Lolme  ought 
not  to  have  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  been 
allowed  the  liberty  of  the  press  unharassed  by  an  inqui- 
sition :  this  sarcasm  is  senseless !  or  his  book  is  a  mere 
fiction ! 
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THE  MISERIES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  AUTHORS. 

TTUME  is  an  author  so  celebrated,  a  philosopher  so 
"*"-*"  serene,  and  a  man  so  extremely  amiable,  if  not  for- 
tunate, that  we  may  be  surprised  to  meet  his  name  in- 
scribed in  a  catalogue  of  literary  calamities.  Look  into 
his  literary  life,  and  you  will  discover  that  the  greater 
portion  was  mortified  and  angried;  and  that  the  stoic 
so  lost  his  temper,  that  had  not  circumstances  intervened 
which  did  not  depend  on  himself,  Hume  had  abandoned 
his  country  and  changed  his  name ! 

**  The  first  success  of  most  of  my  writings  was  not  such 
as  to  be  an  object  of  vanity."  His  "  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature"  fell  dead-bom  from  the  press.  It  was  cast 
anew  with  another  title,  and  was  at  first  little  more  suc- 
cessful. The  following  letter  to  Des  Maiseaux,  which  I 
believe  is  now  first  published,  gives  us  the  feelings  of 
the  youthftil  and  modest  philosopher : — 

^' David  Hitmb  to  Dbs  Maisbathl 
"Sm, — ^Whenever  you  see  my  name,  you'll  readily 
imagine  the  subject  of  my  letter.  A  young^  author  can 
scarce  forbear  speaking  of  his  performance  to  all  the 
world ;  but  when  he  meets  with  one  that  is  a  good  judge, 
and  whose  instruction  and  advice  he  depends  on,  there 
ought  some  indulgence  to  be  given  him.  Tou  were  so 
good  as  to  promise  me,  that  if  you  could  find  leisure 
from  your  other  occupations,  you  would  look  over  my 
system  of  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  the 
opinion  of  such  of  your  acquaintance  as  you  thought 
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proper  judges.  Have  you  found  it  sufficiently  intelligi- 
ble f  Does  it  appear  true  to  you?  Do  the  style  and 
lAiigiuige  seem  tolerable?  These  three  questions  com- 
prehend everything ;  and  I  beg  ot  you  to  answer  them 
with  the  utmost  freedom  and  sincerity.  I  know  '  tis  a 
custom  to  flatter  poets  on  their  performances,  but  I  hope 
philosophers  may  be  exempted ;  and  the  more  so  that 
their  cases  are  by  no  means  alike.  When  we  do  not 
approve  of  anything  in  a  poet  we  commonly  can  give  no 
reason  for  our  dislikes  but  our  particular  taste ;  which 
not  being  convincing,  we  think  it  better  to  conceal  our 
sentiments  altogether.  But  every  error  in  philosophy 
can  be  distinctly  markt  and  proved  to  be  such;  and  this 
is  a  favour  I  flatter  myself  you^ll  indulge  me  in  with  re- 
gard to  the  performance  I  put  into  your  hands.  I  am, 
indeed,  afraid  that  it  would  be  too  great  a  trouble  for 
you  to  mark  all  the  errors  you  have  observed ;  I  shall 
only  insist  upon  being  informed  of  the  most  material  of 
them,  and  you  may  assure  yourself  will  consider  it  as  a 
singular  favour.  I  am,  with  great  esteem 
i^Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
**Aprat «,  1739.  "  David  Hums. 

^  Please  direct  to  me  at  NineweUs,  near  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed." 

Hume^s  own  &vourite  "  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  "  came  unnoticed  and  unobserved  in  the 
world.  When  he  published  the  first  portion  of  hia 
**History,^^  which  made  even  Hume 'himself  sanguine  ia 
his  expectations,  he  tells  his  own  tale : — 
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**  I  thought  that  I  was  the  only  historian  that  had  at 
once  neglected  present  power,  interest,  and  authority, 
and  the  cry  of  popular  prejudices ;  and,  as  the  subject 
was  suited  to  every  capacity,  I  expected  proportional 
applause.  But  miserable  was  my  disappointment  I  All 
classes  of  men  and  readers  united  in  their  rage  against 
him  who  had  presumed  to  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the 
fate  of  Charles  L  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford."  "  What 
Tvas  still  more  mortifying,  the  book  seemed  to  sink  into 
oblivion,  and  in  a  twelvemonth  not  more  than  forty-five 
copies  were  sold." 

Even  Hume,  a  stoic  hitherto  in  his  literary  character, 
was  struck  down,  and  dismayed-^he  lost  all  courage 
to  proceed — and,  had  the  war  not  prevented  him, ''  be 
had  resolved  to  change  his  name,  aifd  never  more  to 
have  returned  to  his  native  country." 

But  an  author,  though  bom  to  suffer  martyrdom, 
does  not  always  expire;  he  may  be  flayed  like  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  yet  he  can  breathe  without  a  skin  ^ 
stoned,  like  St  Stephen,  and  yet  write  on  with  a  broken 
head;  and  he  has  been  even  known  to  survive  the 
flames,  notwithstanding  the  most  precious  part  pf  an 
author,  which  is  obviously  his  book,  has  been  burnt  in 
an  auto  daft.  Hume  once  more  tried  the  press  in  ''  The 
Natural  ffistory  of  Religion."  It  proved  but  another 
martyrdom  I  Still  was  the  faXL  (as  he  terms  it)  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  History  haunting  his  nervous  im- 
agination, when  he  found  himself  yet  strong  enough 
to  hold  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  ventured  to  produce  a 
second,  which  *' helped   to   buoy  up   its   unfortunate 
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brother."  But  the  third  part,  containing  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  particularly  obnoxious,  and  he  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  again  to  be  led  to  the  stake.  But 
Hume,  a  little  hardened  by  a  little  success,  grcjw,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  callous  against  the  impressions  of 
public  folly,"  and  completed  his  History,  which  was  now 
received  "  with  tolerable,  and  but  tolerable,  success." 

At  length,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  our  author 
began,  a  year  or  two  before  he  died,  as  he  writes,  to  see 
*'many  symptoma  of  my  literary  reputation  breaking 
out  at  last  with  additional  lustre,  though  I  know  that  I 
can  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it."  What  a  provok- 
ing consolation  for  a  philosopher,  who,  according  to  the 
result  of  his  own  system,  was  close  upon  a  state  of 
annihilation  t 

To  Hume,  let  us  add  the  illustrious  name  of  Dry- 
den. 

It  was  after  preparing  a  second  edition  of  Virgil,  that 
the  great  Dryden,  who  had  lived,  and  was  to  die  in 
harness,  found  himself  still  obliged  to  seek  for  daily 
bread.  Scarcely  relieved  from  one  heavy  task,  he  was 
compelled  to  hasten  to  another;  and  his  efforts  were 
now  stimulated  by  a  domestic  feeling,  the  expected 
return  of  his  son  in  ill-health  from  Rome.  In  a  letter 
to  his  bookseller  he  pathetically  writes — ^**If  it  please 
Gk>d  that  I  must  die  of  overstudy^  I  cannot  spend  my 
life  better  than  in  preserving  his."  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  on  the  verge  of  his  seventieth  year,  as  he 
describes  himself  in  the  dedication  of  his  Virgil,  that, 
"  worn  out  with  study,  and  oppressed  with  fortune,"  he 
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contracted  to  supply  the  bookseller  with  10,000  verses 
at  sixpence  a  line ! 

What  was  his  entire  dramatic  life  but  a  series  of 
vexation  and  hostility,  from  his  first  play  to  his  last? 
On  those  very  boards  whence  Dryden  was  to  have 
derived  the  means  of  hb  existence  and  his  fame,  he 
saw  his  foibles  aggravated,  and  his  morals  aspersed. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  keen  ridicule  of  Buckingham,  and 
Hialiciously  mortified  by  the  triumph  which  Settle,  his 
meanest  rival,  was  allowed  to  obtain  over  him,  and 
doomed  still  to  encounter  the  cool  malignant  eye  of 
Langbaine,  who  read  poetry  only  to  detect  plagiarisuL 
Contemporary  genius  is  inspected  with  too  much  famil- 
iarity to  be  felt  with  reverence ;  and  the  angry  prefaces 
of  Dryden  only  excited  the  little  revenge  of  the  wits. 
How  could  such  sympathise  with  injured,  but  with  lofty 
feelings  ?  They  spread  two  reports  of  him,  which  may 
not  be  true,  but  which  hurt  him  with  the  public.  It 
was  said  that,  being  jealous  of  the  success  of  Creech, 
for  his  version  of  Lucretius,  he  advised  him  to  attempt 
Horace,  in  which  Dryden  knew  he  would  fail — ^and  a 
contemporary  haunter  of  the  theatre,  in  a  curious  letter* 
en  2%e  Winter  DiveraionSy  says  of  Congreve*s  angry 
preface  to  the  Double  Dealer^  that — 

"  The  critics  were  severe  upon  this  play,  which  gave 
the  author  occasion  to  lash  them  in  his  epistle  dedi- 
catory— so  that  'tis  generally  thought  he  has  done  his 
business  and  lost  himself;  a  thing  he  owes  to  Mr.  Dry- 

^  A  letter  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  which 
Mr.  Malone  has  preserred. 
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den*s  tfeacheraua  /riendah^y  who  being  JeatauB  of  the 
applause  he  had  got  by  his  Old  Bachehr  deluded  him 
into  a  foolish  imitation  of  his  own  way  of  writing  angry 
prefaces*'* 

This  lively  critio  is  still  more  vivaoious  On  the  great 
Dryden,  who  had  then  produced  his  Zave  IHumpharU^ 
Which,  the  <)ritio  says, 

"Was  damned  by  the  universal  cry  of  the  town, 
nemine  contradicente  bat  the  oonceUed  poet.  He  says 
in  his  prologue  that  Hhis  is  the  last  the  town  must 
expect  from  him ;'  he  had  done  himself  a  kindness  had 
he  taken  his  le&ve  before.*'  He  then  describes  the 
success  of  Southerners  MUal  Marriage^  of  the  Innoeeni 
AduUery^  and  concludes, "  This  kind  usage  will  encourage 
desponding  minor  poets,  and  vex  huffing  Dryden  and 
Congreve  to  madneee.^^ 

I  have  quoted  thus  much  of  this  letter,  that  we  may 
have  before  us  a  true  image  of  those  feelings  which 
contemporaries  entertain  of  the  greater  geniuses  of  their 
age ;  how  they  seek  to  level  them ;  and  in  what  manner 
men  of  genius  are  doomed  to  be  treated-^-^lightedi 
Starved,  and  abused.  Dryden  and  Congreve  I  the  one 
the  finest  genius,  the  other  the  most  exquisite  wit  of  our 
nation,  are  to  be  vexed  to  nuxdneasf — their  failures  are 
not  to  excite  sympathy,  but  contempt  or  ridicule  I  How 
the  feelings  and  the  language  of  contemporaries  differ 
from  that  of  posterity!  And  yet  let  us  not  exult  in 
our  purer  and  more  dignified  feelings — we  are,  indeed, 
the  posterity  of  Dryden  and  Congreve;  but  we  are  the 
contemporaries  of  others  who  must  patiently  hope  for 
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better  treatment  from  oar  sons  than  they  have  received 
from  the  Others. 

Dryden  was  no  master  of  the  pathetic,  yet  never  were 
compositions  more  pathetic  than  the  Prefaces  this  great 
man  has  transmitted  to  posterity!  Opening  all  the 
feelings  of  his  heart,  we  live  among  his  domestic 
sorrows.  Johnson  censures  Dryden  for  saying  lie  Juu 
few  thanki  to  pay  his  stars  that  he  was  bom  among 
Englishmen,^  We  have  just  seen  that  Hume  went 
farther,  and  sighed  to  fly  to  a  retreat  beyond  that 
country  which  knew  not  to  reward  genius. — What,  if 
Dryden  felt  the  dignity  of  that  character  he  supported, 
dare  we  blame  his  frankness?  If  the  age  be  ungen- 
erous, shall  contemporaries  escape  the  scourge  of  the 
great  author,  who  feels  he  is  addressing  another  age 
more  &vourable  to  him? 

Johnson,  too,  notices  his  '*  Self-conmiendation ;  his 
diligence  in  reminding  the  world  of  his  merits,  and 
expressing,  with  very  little  scruple,  his  high  opinion  of 
his  own  powers.^*  Dryden  shall  answer  in  his  own 
words;  with  all  the  simplicity  of  Montaigne,  he  ex- 
presses himself  with  the  dignity  that  would  have  become 
Milton  or  Gray : — 

^  It  is  a  vanity  common  to  all  writers  to  overvalue 
their  own  productions ;  and  it  is  better  for  me  to  own 
this  &iling  in  myself,  than  the  world  to  do  it  for  me. 

^  There  Is  an  affecting  rrnnonntranM  of  Dryden  to  Hjde,  Bari  of  ' 
Rochester,  oo  the  state  oC  his  pover^  and  neglect — in  which  is  this 
remarkable  passage: — *^  It  is  enoagh  for  one  age  to  have  negUcUd  Mr. 
Gowlej  and  slarvtd  Mr.  Butler.** . 
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For  wJiat  other  reason  have  I  spent  my  life  in  such  an 
unprofitable  study  f  Why  am  I  groion  old  in  seeking 
so  harrerh  a  reward  as  fame?  The  same  parts  and 
application  which  have  made  me  a  poet,  might  hav^ 
raised  me  to  any  honours  of  the  gown,  which  are  often 
given  to  men  of  as  little  learning,  and  less  honesty,  than 
myself" 

How  feelingly  Whitehead  paints  the  situation  of 
Dryden  in  his  old  age : — 

Yet  lives  the  man,  how  wild  soeV  his  aim, 
Would  madly  barter  fortune^s  smiles  for  fame  7 
Well  pleas*d  to  shine,  through  each  recording  page, 
The  hapless  Dryden  of  a  shameless  age  I 

Ill-fated  bard  I  wherever  thy  name  appears^ 
The  weeping  yerse  a  sad  memento  bears ; 
Ah  I  what  availed  the  enormous  blaze  between 
Thy  dawn  of  glory  and  thy  dosing  scene  I 
When  sinking  nature  asks  our  kind  repairs. 
Unstrung  the  nerves,  and  silvered  o'er  the  hairs ; 
When  stay*d  reflection  came  uncalled  at  last, 
And  gray  experience  oounts  each  folly  past  I 

Mickle's  version  of  the  Lusiad  offers  an  affecting 
instance  of  the  melancholy  fears  which  often  accompany 
the  progress  of  works  of  magnitude,  undertaken  by  men 
of  genius.  Five  years  he  had  buried  himself  in  a  jGum- 
house,  devoted  to  the  solitary  labour ;  and  he  closes  his 
preface  with  the  fragment  of  a  i>oem,  whose  stanzas  have 
perpetuated  all  the  tremblings  and  the  emotions,  whose 
unhappy  influence  the  author  had  experienced  through 
the    long  work.    Thus    pathetically  he    addresses  the 
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^Well  thy  meed  repays  thy  worthless  toU ; 

Upon  thy  houseless  hood  pale  want  desoends 
In  bitter  shower;  and  taunting  soorn  still  rends 
And  wakes  thee  trembling  from  thy  golden  dream : 
In  Tetchy  bed,  or  loathly  dungeon  enda 
Thy  idled  life • 

And  when,  at  length,  the  great  and  anxious  labour 
was  completed,  the  author  was  still  more  unhappy  than 
under  the  former  influence  of  his  foreboding  terrors.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  Whether 
his  Grace  had  been  prejudiced  against  the  poetical 
labour  by  Adam  Smith,  who  had  as  little  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  poetry  as  becomes  a  political  economist, 
or  from  whatever  cause,  after  possessing  it  for  six  weeks 
the  Duke  had  never  condescended  to  open  the  volume. 
It  18  to  the  honour  of  Mickle  that  the  Dedication  is  a 
simple  respectful  inscription,  in  which  the  poet  had  not 
compromised  his  dignity, — and  that  in  the  second  edition 
he  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  withdraw  the  dedication 
to  this  Btatue-like  patron.  Neither  was  the  critical 
reception  of  this  splendid  labour  of  five  devoted  years 
grateful  to  the  sensibility  of  the  author :  he  writes  to  a 
friend — 

"  Though  my  work  is  well  received  at  Oxford,  I  will 
honestly  own  to  you,  some  things  have  hurt  me.  A  few 
grammatical  slips  in  the  introduction  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  and  some  things  in  the  notes  about  Virgil, 
Milton,  and  Homer,  have  been  called  the  arrogance  of 
criticism.  But  the  greatest  offence  of  all  is,  what  I  say 
of  blank  verse." 

He  was,  indeed,  after  this  great  work  was  given  to  the 
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public,  as  unhappy  as  at  any  preceding  period  of  his 
life ;  and  Mickle,  too,  like  Hume  and  Dryden,  could  feel 
a  wish  to  forsake  his  native  land !  He  still  found  his 
"head  houseless;"  and  "the  vetchy  bed**  and  "loathly 
dungeon*'  still  haunted  his  dreams.  "  To  write  for  the 
booksellers  is  what  I  never  will  do,**  exclaimed  this  man 
of  genius,  though  struck  by  poverty.  He  projected  an 
edition  of  his  own  poems  by  subscription. 

"  Desirous  of  giving  an  edition  of  my  works,  in  which 
I  shall  bestow  the  utmost  attention,  which,  perhaps,  will 
be  my  final  fitrewell  to  that  blighted  spot  (worse  than  the 
most  bleak  mountains  of  Scotland)  yclept  Parnassus; 
after  this  labour  is  finished,  if  Governor  Johnstone  cannot 
'  or  does  not  help  me  to  a  little  independence,  IwiU  oer^ 
taifdy  bid  adieu  to  Europe^  to  unhappy  eiupense^  atid 
perhaps  also  to  the  chargin  of  soul  which  I  fed  to 
accompany  itj*^ 

Such  was  the  language  which  cannot  now  be  read 
without  exciting  our  sympathy  of  the  author  of  the 
version  of  an  epic,  which,  after  a  solemn  devotion  of  no 
small  portion  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  life,  had  been 
presented  to  the  world,  with  not  sufficient  remuneration 
or  notice  of  the  author  to  create  even  hope  in  the  sanguine 
temperament  of  a  poet  Mickle  was  more  honoured  at  >^ 
Lisbon  than  in  his  own  country.  So  imperceptible  are 
the  gradations  of  public  favour  to  the  feelings  of  genius, 
and  so  vast  an  interval  separates  that  author  who  does 
not  immediately  address  the  tastes  or  the  fashions  of  his 
'  age,  from  the  reward  or  the  enjoyment  of  his  studies. 

We  cannot  amount,  among  the  lesser  calamities  of 
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literature,  that  of  a  man  of  genius,  who,  dedicating  his 
days  to  the  composition  of  a  voluminous  and  national 
work,  when  that  labour  is  accomplished,  finds,  on  its 
publicaUon,  the  hope  of  fame,  and  perhaps  other  hopes 
as  necessary  to  reward  past  toil,  and  open  to  future 
enta^rise,  all  annihilated.  Yet  this  work  neglected  or 
not  rdished,  perhaps  even  the  sport  of  witlings,  after- 
wards is  placed  among  the  treasures  of  our  language, 
when  the  author  is  no  more  1  but  what  is  posthumous 
gratitude^  could  it  reach  even  the  ear  of  an  angel  ? 

The  calamity  is  unavoidable;  but  this  circumstance 
does  not  lessen  it  New  works  must  for  a  time  be  sub- 
mitted to  popular  favour;  but  posterity  is  the  inheritance 
<^  genius.  The  man  of  genius,  however,  who  has  com- 
posed this  great  work,  calculates  his  vigils,  is  best 
acquainted  with  its  merits,  and  is  not  without  an  antici- 
pation of  the  future  feeling  of  his  country;  he 

But  weeps  fhe  m(»^  because  he  weeps  in  vahL 

Such  is  the  fate  which  has  awaited  many  great  works; 
and  the  heart  of  genius  has  died  away  on  its  own  labours. 
I  need  not  go  so  far  back  as  the  Elizabethan  age  to 
illustrate  a  calamity  which  will  excite  the  sympathy  of 
every  man  of  letters ;  but  the  great  work  of  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  genius  presents  itself  on  this  occasion. 

This  great  work  is  "The  Polyolbion*'  of  Michael 
Drayton ;  a  poem  unrivalled  for  its  magnitude  and  its 
character.*    The  genealogy  of  poetry  is  always  sjispi- 

^  The  mther  wq^ams  the  nature  of  his  book  in  hk  title-|Nige  when 
he  callfl  it  "  A  Chorographicall  Description  of  tracts,  riyen,  mountaines, 
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cious ;  yet  I  think  it  owed  its  birth  to  Leland's  magnifi 
cent  view  of  his  intended  work  on  Britain,  and  was 
probably  nourished  by  the  "  Britannia"  of  Camden,  who 
inherited  the  mighty  industry,  without  the  poetical  spirit, 
of  Leland ;  Drayton  embraced  both.  This  singular  com- 
bination of  topographical  erudition  and  poetical  fancy 
constitutes  a  national  work — ^a  union  that  some  may 
conceive  not  fortunate,  no  more  than  "  the  slow  length" 
of  its  Alexandrine  metr^  for  the  purposes  of  mere 
delight.  Yet  what  theme  can  be  more  elevating  than  a 
bard  chanting  to  his  ''Fatherland,"  as  the  Hollanders 
called  their  country  ?  Our  tales  of  ancient  glory,  our 
worthies  who  must  not  die,  our  towns,  our  rivers,  and 
our  mountains,  all  glancing  before  the  picturesque  eye 
of  the  naturalist  and  the  poet!  It  is,  indeed,  a  labour 
of  Hercules ;  but  it  was  not  unaccompanied  by  the  lyre 
of  Apollo. 

■10 

This  national  work  was  ill  received;  and  the  great 
author  dejected,  never  pardoned  his  contemporaries,  and 
even  lost  his  temper.*    Drayton  and  his  poetical  friends 


forests,  and  other  parts  of  this  renowned  Isle  d  Great  Britaine,  with 
intermixture  of  the  most  remarqoable  stories,  antiquities,  wonders, 
raritjes,  pleasures,  and  oommodities  of  the  same;  digested  in  a  Poem.'* 
The  maps  with  which  it  is  illustrated  are  curious  for  the  impersona- 
tions of  the  nymphs  of  wood  and  water,  the  sylvan  gods,  and  other 
characters  of  the  poem;  to  which  the  learned  Selden  supplied  notes. 
Ellis  calls  it  '*  a  wonderful  work,  exhibiting  at  once  the  learning  of  an 
historian,  an  antiquary,  a  naturalist,  and  a  geographer,  and  embellish- 
ed by  the  imagination  of  a  poet" — Ed. 

^  In  the  dedication  of  the  first  part  to  Prince  Henry,  the  author 
■ays  of  his  work,  '*  it  cannot  want  envie :  for  eyen  in  the  birth  H 
alreadie  finds  that."— Ed. 
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beheld  indignantly  the  trifles  of  the  honr  overpowering 

the  neglected  Polyolbion. 

One  poet  tells  us  that 

they  prefer 

The  fawning  lines  of  eyerj  pamphletor. 

Gbo.  WrrHEB& 

And  a  contemporary  records  the  utter  neglect  of  this 

great  poet: — 

Why  liyee  Drajton  when  the  times  reftise 
Both  means  to  liye^  and  matter  for  a  muse, 
Only  without  excuse  to  leave  us  quite, 
And  tell  us,  durat  we  act,  he  durst  to  write? 

W,  Bbowvi« 

Drayton  published  his  Polyolbion  first  in  eighteen 
parts ;  and  the  second  portion  afterwards.  In  this  inter- 
val we  have  a  letter  to  Drummond,  dated  in  1619 : — 

**I  thank  you,  my  dear  sweet  Drummond,  for  your 
good  opinion  of  Polyolbion.  I  have  done  twelve  books 
more,  that  is,  from  the  18th  book,  which  was  Kent  (if  you 
note  it),  all  the  east  parts  and  north  to  the  river  of 
Tweed ;  btit  it  lieth  by  me^for  t?ie  booksellers  and  I  are 
in  terms;  they  are  a  company  of  base  knaves,  whom  I 
scorn  and  kick  at." 

The  vengeance  of  the  poet  had  been  more  justly 
wreaked  on  the  buyers  of  books  than  on  the  sellers,  who, 
though  knavery  has  a  strong  connexion  with  trade,  yet, 
were  they  knaves,  they  would  be  true  to  their  own 
interests.  Far  from  impeding  a  successful  author,  book- 
sellers are  apt  to  hurry  his  labours ;  for  they  prefer  the 
crude  to  the  mature  fruit,  whenever  the  public  taste  can 
be  appeased  even  by  an  unripened  dessert. 
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These  "knaves,"  however,  seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  forcing  poor  Drayton  to  observe  an  abstinence  from 
the  press,  which  must  have  convulsed  all  the  feelings  of 
authorship.  The  second  part  was  not  published  till 
three  years  after  this  letter  was  written ;  and  then  with- 
out maps.  Its  preface  is  remarkable  enough;  it  is 
pathetic,  till  Drayton  loses  the  dignity  of  genius  in  its 
asperity.    It  is  inscribed,  in  no  good  humour — 

"To  Airr  THAT  wnx  bead  itI 

"  When  I  first  undertook  this  poem,  or,  es  some  have 
pleased  to  term  it,  this  Herculean  labour,  I  was  by  some 
virtuous  friends  persuaded  that  I  should  receive  much 
oomlbrt  and  encouragement;  and  for  these  reasons; 
First,  it  was  a  new  clear  way,  never  before  gone  by  any ; 
that  it  contained  all  the  delicacies,  delights,  and  rarities 
of  this  renowned  isle,  interwoven  with  iJie  histories  of  the 
Britons,  Saxons,  Normans,  and  the  later  EnglidL  And 
further,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the  nobility  or 
gentry  of  this  land,  but  that  he  is  some  way  or  other 
interested  therein. 

"But  it  hath  fallen  out  otherwise ;  for  instead  of  that 
comfort  which  my  noble  friends  proposed  as  my  due,  I 
have  met  with  barbarous  ignorance  and  base  detraction; 
such  a  cloud  hath  the  devil  drawn  over  the  world's  judg* 
ment.  Some  of  the  stationers  that  had  the  selling  of  the 
first  part  of  this  poem,  because  it  went  not  so  fast  (xway 
in  the  seUing  as  some  of  their  beastly  and  abominate 
trash  (a  shame  both  to  our  language  and  our  nation), 
have  despightfully  left  out  the  epistles  to  the  readers, 
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and  so  have  cousened  the  buyers  with  imperfected  books, 
which  those  that  have  undertaken  the  second  part  have 
been  forced  to  amend  in  the  first,  for  the  smatt  number 
that  are  yet  remaining  in  th^ir  hande. 

**  And  some  of  oar  outlandish,  unnatural  English  (I 
know  not  how  otherwise  to  express  them)  stick  not  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  island  worth^studying 
for,  and  take  a  great  pride  to  be  ignorant  in  anything 
thereot  As  for  these  cattle,  odi  profanum  vtilgus^  et 
arceo;  of  which  I  account  them,  be  they  never  so 
great" 

Yet,  as  a  true  poet,  whose  impulse,  like  fate,  overturns 
all  opposition,  Drayton  is  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  his 
avocation;  but  intrepidly  closes  by  promising  "they 
shall  not  deter  me  from  going  on  with  Scotland,  if  means 
and  time  do  not  hinder  me  to  perform  as  much  as  I  have 
promised  in  my  first  song."  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  such  bitterness  of  style,  and  such  angry  emotions, 
could  have  been  raised  in  the  breast  of  a  poet  of  pastoral 
elegance  and  fiincy? 

Whose  botmdiDg  muse  o*er  ev'rj  mountain  rode^ 
And  everj  river  warbled  as  it  flowM. 

Ejbkpatbiok. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  some  of  the  greatest 
works  in  our  language  have  involved  their  authors  in 
distress  and  anxiety:  and  that  many  have  gone  down 
to  their  grave  insensible  of  that  glory  which  soon 
covered  it 
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no  would,  with  the  awful  severity  of  Plato,  ban- 
ish poets  from  the  Republic?  But  it  may  be 
desirable  that  the  Republic  should  not  be  banished  from 
poets,  which  it  seems  to  be  when  an  inordinate  pas- 
sion for  writing  verses  drives  them  from  every  active 
pursuit.  There  is  no  greater  enemy  to  domestic  quiet 
than  a  confirmed  versifier ;  yet  are  most  of  them  much 
to  be  pitied :  it  is  the  mediocre  critics  they  first  meet 
with  who  are  the  real  origin  of  a  populace  of  mediocre 
poets.  A  young  writer  of  verses  is  sure  to  get  flattered 
by  those  who  affect  to  admire  what  they  do  not  even 
understand,  and  by  those  who,  because  they  understand, 
imagine  they  are  likewise  endowed  with  delicacy  of  taste 
and  a  critical  judgment.  What  sacrifices  of  social  enjoy- 
ments, and  all  the  business  of  life,  are  lavished  with  a 
prodigal's  ruin  in  an  employment  which  will  be  usually 
discovered  to  be  a  source  of  early  anxiety,  and  of  late 
disappointment  I*    I  say  nothing  of  the  ridicule  in  which 

*  An  elegant  poet  of  onr  times  alludes,  with  due  feeling^  to  these 
personal  sacrifices.    Addressiog  Poetry,  he  exclaims — 
<*  In  devotion  to  thj  heavenlj  charms, 
I  clasp'd  tlij  altar  with  my  infant  arms ; 
For  thee  neglected  the  wide  field  of  wealth ; 
The  toils  of  interest,  and  the  sports  of  health.** 
How  often  may  we  lament  that  poets  are  too  apt  ''to  dasp  the  altar 
with  infimt  arms."    Ooldsmith  was  near  forty  when  he  published  his 
popular  poems— and  the  greater  number  of  the  most  valued  poems 
were  produced  in  mature  life.     Wlien  the  poet  begins  in  "infancy/' 
he  too  often  contracts  a  habit  of  writing  verses,  and  sometimes,  in  all 
his  life^  never  reaohes  poetry. 
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it  inydyes  some  wretched  Msavios,  but  of  the  miBery 
ihskt  fi&Us  BO  heavily  on  him,  and  is  often  entailed  on  his 
generation.  Whitehead  has  versified  an  admirable  re- 
flection of  Pope's,  in  the  preface  to  his  works : — 

For  wanting  wit  bo  totallj  andone, 

And  barred  all  arts,  for  having  fidl'd  in  one? 

The  great  mind  of  Blackstone  never  showed  hmi  more 
a  poet  than  when  he  took,  not  without  affection,  *^  a 
&rewell  of  the  Muse,'*  on  his  being  called  to  the  bar. 
Drummond,  of  Hawthomden,  quitted  the  bar  from  his 
love  of  poetry ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  lamented  slighting 
-the  profession  which  his  father  wished  him  to  pursue. 
He  perceives  his  error,  he  feels  even  contrition,  but  still 
cherishes  it :  no  man,  not  in  his  senses,  ever  had  a  more 
lucid  interval : — 

I  changed  countries,  naw  delights  to  find ; 
Bnt  ah  1  for  pleasure  I  did  find  new  pain , 

Bnchanting  pleasure  so  did  reason  blind, 
That  (Sother's  love  and  words  I  scorned  as  vain. 

I  know  that  all  the  Muses*  hearenly  lays, 
With  toil  of  spirit  which  are  so  dearly  bougfat| 
As  idle  sounds  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 

That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  yain  praise; 
Enow  what  I  list^  this  all  cannot  me  more, 
But  that)  alasl  I  both  must  write  and  love  I 

Thus,  like  all  poets,  who,  as  Goldsmith  observes,  "  are 
fond  of  enjoying  the  present,  careless  of  the  future,**  he 
talks  like  a  man  of  sense,  and  acts  like  a  fooL 

This  wonderful  susceptibility  of  praise,  to  which  poetfl 
seem  more  liable  than  any  other  class  of  authors,  is  in- 
deed their  common  food;  and  they  could  not  keep  life  in 
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them  without  this  nourbhment.  Nat.  Lee,  a  true  poel 
in  all  the  ezceBses  of  poetical  feelings — ^for  he  was  in 
such  raptures  at  times  as  to  lose  his  senses — expresses 
himself  in  very  energetic  language  on  the  effects  of  tht 
praise  necessary  for  poets : — 

"  Praise,"  says  Lee,  "is  the  greatest  encouragement  we 
chamelions  can  pretend  to,  or  rather  the  manna  that 
keeps  soul  and  body  together ;  we  devour  it  as  if  it  were 
angels'  food,  and  vainly  think  we  grow  immortal.  There 
is  nothing  transports  a  poet,  next  to  love,  like  commend 
ing  in  the  right  place." 

This,  no  doubt,  is  a  rare  enjoyment,  and  serves  to 
strengthen  his  illusions.  But  the  same  fervid  genius 
elsewhere  confesses,  when  reproached  for  his  ungovemed 
fancy,  that  it  brings  with  itself  its  own  punishment : — 

"  I  cannot  be,"  says  this  great  and  unfortunate  poet, 
**  so  ridiculous  a  creature  to  any  man  as  I  am  to  myself; 
for  who  should  know  the  house  so  well  as  the  good  man 
at  home?  who,  when  his  neighbour  comes  to  see  him, 
still  sets  the  best  rooms  to  view ;  and,  if  he  be  not  a 
wilful  ass,  keeps  the  rubbish  and  lumber  in  some  dark 
hole,  where  nobody  comes  but  himself,  to  mortify  at 
melancholy  hours." 

Study  the  admirable  preface  of  Pope,  composed  at 
that  matured  period  of  life  when  the  fever  of  fame  had 
passed  away,  and  experience  had  corrected  fancy.  It  is 
a  calm  statement  between  authors  and  readers;  there  is 
no  imagination  that  colours  by  a  single  metaphor,  or 
conceals  the  real  feeling  which  moved  the  author  on  that 
solemn  occasion,  of  collecting  his  works  for  the  last  time. 
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It  is  on  a  full  review  of  the  past  that  this  great  poet 
delivers  this  remarkable  sentence: — 

**  i  believe^  if  any  one^  early  in  his  lif%  should  can- 
template  the  dangerous  fate  of  authobs,  he  would  scarce 
be  of  their  number  on  any  considercUion.  The  life  of  a 
wit  is  a  warfare  npon  earth ;  and  to  pretend  to  setve  the 
l/eamed  world  in  any  way,  one  must  have  the  constancy 
of  a  martyr,  and  a  resolution  t6  suffer  for  its  sake.'' 

All  this  is  so  true  in  literary  history,  that  he  who 
affects  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  Pope's  declaration, 
may  flatter  his  sagacity,  but  will  do  no  credit  to  his 
knowledge. 

If  thus  great  poets  pour  their  lamentations  for  having 
devoted  themselves  to  their  art,  some  sympathy  is  due 
to  the  querulousness  of  a  numerous  race  of  provincial 
bardSj  whose  situation  is  ever  at  variance  with  their 
feelings.  These  usually  form  exaggerated  conceptions 
of  their  own  genius,  from  the  habit  of  comparing  them- 
selves with  their  contracted  circle.  Restless,  with  a 
desire  of  poetical  celebrity,  their  heated  imagination 
views  in  the  metropolis  that  fame  and  fortune  denied 
them  in  their  native  town ;  there  they  become  half-her- 
mits and  half-philosophers,  darting  epigrams  which  pro- 
voke hatred,  or  pouring  elegies,  descriptive  of  their 
fbelings,  which  move  derision ;  their  neighbours  find  it 
much  easier  to  ascertain  their  foibles  than  comprehend 
their  genius ;  and  both  parties  live  in  a  state  of  mutual 
persecution.  Such,  among  many,  was  the  fate  of  the 
poet  Herrick;  his  vein  w^  pastoral,  and  he  lived  in  the 
elysium  of  the  west,  which,  however,  he  describes  by  the 
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Bullen  epithet,  "Dull  Devonshire,**  where  "he  is  still 
sad."  Strange  that  such  a  poet  should  have  resided  near 
twenty  years  in  one  of  our  most  beautiful  counties  in  a 
very  discontented  humour.  When  he  quitted  his  village 
of  "Deanboume,**  the  petulant  poet  left  behind  him  a 
severe  "farewell,"  which  was  found  still  preserved  in 
the  parish,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  century.  Local 
satire  has  been  often  pr^rved  by  the  very  objects  it  is 
directed  against,  sometimes  ft'om  the  charm  of  the  wit 
itself,  and  sometimes  from  the  covert  malice  of  attacking 
our  neighbours.  Thus  he  addresses  "  Deanboume,  a  rude 
river  in  Devonshire,  by  which,  sometime,  he  lived:" — 

Dean-bourn,  fareweUI 

Thj  rockie  bottom  that  doth  tear  thy  streaml^ 

And  makes  them  f^rantiOy  e*en  to  all  extremes. 

Bockie  thou  art^  and  rockie  we  disoover 

Thy  men,— 

Omen  I  0  manners  I 

0  people  ouiriah,  oharlish  as  their  f 


He  rejoices  he  leaves  them,  never  to  return  till  "rocks 
shall  turn  to  rivers."    When  he  arrives  in  London, 

From  the  dull  confines  of  the  drooping  west, 
To  see  the  daj-spring  firom  the  pregnant  east^ 

be,  "ravished  in  spirit,"  exclaims,  on  a  view  of  the 
metropolis — 

0  plaoe  I  0  people  I  manners  form*d  to  please 
All  nations,  customs,  kindreds,  languages! 

But  he  fervently  entreats  not  to  be  banished  again :— » 

For,  rather  than  VU  to  the  west  return, 
m  beg  of  thoe  first,  here  to  have  mine  um. 
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The  Devonians  were  avenged ;  for  the  satirigt  of  the 
English  Arcadia  was  condemned  again  to  reside  by  ^its 
rockie  side,"  among  ^4ts  rockie  men." 

Soch  has  been  the  usaal  chant  of  provincial  poets; 
and,  if  the  '^silkynsoft  Favonian  gales"  of  Devon,  with 
its  **  Worthies,"  could  not  escape  the  anger  of  such  a 
poet  as  Herrick,  what  county  may  hope  to  be  saved 
from  the  invective  of  querulous  and  dissatisfied  poets? 

In  this  calamity  of  authors  I  will  show  that  a  great 
poet  felidtated  himsdf  that  poetry  was  not  the  business 
of  his  life ;  and  afterwards  I  will  bring  forward  an  evi- 
dence that  the  immoderate  pursuit  of  poetry,  with  a  very 
moderate  genius;  creates  a  perpetual  state  of  illusion; 
and  pursues  grey-headed  folly  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
grava 

Pope  imagined  that  Prior  was  only  fit  to  make  verses, 
and  less  qualified  for  business  than  Addison  himself 
Had  Prior  lived  to  finish  that  hbtory  of  his  own  times 
he  was  writing,  we  should  have  seen  how  far  the  opinion 
of  Pope  was  right.  Prior  abandoned  the  Whigs,  who 
had  been  his  first  patrons,  for  the  Tories,  who  were  now 
willing  to  adopt  the  political  apostate.  This  versatility 
for  place  and  pension  rather  shows  that  Prior  was  a  little 
more  ^'  qualified  for  business  than  Addison." 

Johnson  tells  us  ^  Prior  lived  at  a  time  when  the  rage 
of  party  detected  all  which  was  any  man's  interest  to 
hide ;  and,  as  little  ill  is  heard  ^f  Prior,  it  is  certain  that 
not  much  was  known:"  more,  however,  than  Johnson 
supposes.  This  great  man  came  to  the  pleasing  task  of 
his  poetical  biography  totally  unprepared,  except  with 
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the  maturity  of  his  genias,  as  a  profoond  observer  of 
men,  and  an  invinoible  dogmatist  in  taste.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  times,  Johnson  is  deficient,  which  has  de- 
prived us  of  that  permanent  instruction  and  delight  his 
intellectoal  powers  had  poured  around  it.  The  charao- 
ter  and  the  secret  history  of  Prior  are  laid  open  in  the 
"State  Poems;"*  a  bitter  Whiggish  narrative,  too  par- 
ticular to  be  entirely  fictitious,  while  it  throws  a  new 
light  on  Johnson's  observation  of  Prior*s  "propensity  to 
sordid  converse,  and  the  low  delights  of  mean  company," 
which  Johnson  had  imperfectly  learned  from  some  at- 
tendant on  Prior. 

A  vintner*!  boy,  the  wretch  was  first  preforr*d 
To  wait  at  Vloe*s  gates,  and  pimp  for  bread ; 
To  hold  the  candle,  and  sometimos  the  door, 

Let  in  the  drunkard,  and  let  out , 

But,  as  to  viUauis  it  has  often  chanced, 
Was  tor  his  wit  and  wickedness  adyanc*d. 
Let  no  man  think  his  new  behaviour  strange^ 
Ko  metamorphosis  can  nature  change ; 
Bflfocts  are  chain'd  to  causes ;  generally, 
The  rascal  bom  will  like  a  rascal  die. 

His  Princess  favours  followed  him  in  vaiD ; 
They  changM  the  circumstance,  but  not  the  man.' 
While  out  of  pocket,  and  his  spirits  low, 
He*d  beg,  write  panegyrics,  cringo,.and  bow ; 
But  when  good  pensions  had  his  labours  crowned, 
His  panegyrics  into  satires  turned ; 
0  what  assiduous  pains  does  Prior  take 
To  let  great  Dorset  see  he  oould  mistake  1 
Dissembling  nature  false  description  gave^ 
Sbow'd  him  the  poet,  but  oonoeal'd  the  knave. 

To  118   the  poet   Prior  is    better  known    than  the 
•  Vol  ii,  p.  365. 
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placeman  Prior;  yet  in  his  own  day  the  reverse  often 
occurred.  Prior  was  a  State  Proteus ;  Sunderland,  the 
most  ambiguous  of  politicians,  was  the  MrU  Robert  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  Mice;  and  Prior  was  now  Sec- 
retary to  the  Embassy  at  Ryswick  and  Paris ;  independ- 
ent even  of  the  English  ambassador — now  a  Lord  of 
Trade,  and,  at  length,  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Louis  XIV. 

Our  business  is  with  his  poetical  feelings. 

Prior  declares  he  was  chiefly  "  a  poet  by  accident ;" 
and  hints,  in  collecting  his  works,  that  ^*  some  of  them, 
as  they  came  singly  from  the  first  impression,  have  lain 
long  and  quietly  in  Mr.  Tonson's  shop."  When  his 
party  had  their  downf&l^  and  he  was  confined  two 
years  in  prison,  he  composed  his  "  Alma,"  to  while  away 
prison  hours;  and  when,  at  length,  he  obtained  his 
freedom,  he  had  nothing  remaining  but  that  fellowship 
which,  in  his  exaltation,  he  had  been  censured  for  retain- 
ing, but  which  he  then  said  he  might  have  to  live  upon 
at  last.  Prior  had  great  sagacity,  and  too  right  a  notion 
of  human  affairs  in  politics,  to  expect  his  party  would 
last  his  time,  or  in  poetry,  that  he  could  ever  derive  a 
revenue  from  rhymes  1  ^ 

I  will  now  show  that  that  rare  personage,  a  sensible 
poet,  in  reviewing  his  life  in  that  hour  of  solitude  when 
no  passion  is  retained  but  truth,  while  we  are  casting  up 
the  amount  of  our  past  days  scrupulously  to  ourselves, 
felicitated  himself  that  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind, 
which  inclined  to  poetry,  had  been  checked,  and  not 
indulged,  throughout  his  whole  life.    Prior  congratu- 
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lated  himself  that  he  had  been  only  '^  a  poet  by  accident^'* 
not  by  occupation. 

In  a  manascript  by  Prior,  consisting  of  ^^  An  Essay  on 
Learning,"  I  find  this  carious  and  intei^ting  passage 
entirely  relating  to  the  poet  himself: — 

"  I  remember  nothing  farther  in  life  than  that  I  made 
verses ;  I  chose  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  for  my  first  hero, 
and  killed  Colbome  the  giant  before  I  was  big  enough 
for  Westminster  School  But  I  had  two  accidents  in 
youth  which  hindered  me  from  being  quite  possessed  with 
the  Muse.  I  was  bred  in  a  coU^^  where  prose  was 
more  in  fashion  than  verse, — ^and,  as  soon  as  I  had  taken 
my  first  degree,  I  was  sent  the  Eang^s  Secretary  to  the 
Hague;  there  I  had  enough  to  do  in  studying  French 
and  Dutch,  and  altering  my  Terentian  and  Yirgilian 
style  into  that  of  Articles  and  Conventions;  so  that 
poetry^  which  by  the  bent  of  my  mind  might  have  became 
the  btisiness  of  my  life^  toas^  by  the  happineae  of  my 
education^  only  the  amusement  of  it;  and  in  this,  too, 
having  the  prospect  of  some  little  fortune  to  be  made, 
and  friendships  to  be  cultivated  with  the  great  men,  I  did 
not  launch  much  into  satire^  which,  however  agreeable  for 
thje  present  to  the  writers  and  encouragers  of  it,  does  in 
time  do  neither  of  them  good;  considering  the  unoer- 
tunty  of  fortune,  and  the  various  changes  of  Ministry, 
and  that  every  man,  as  he  resents,  may  punish  in  his 
turn  of  greatness  and  power." 

Such  is  the  wholesome  counsel  of  the  Solomon  of  Bards 
to  an  aspirant,  who,  in  his  ardour  for  poetical  honours, 
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becomes  cureless  of  their  consequences,  if  be  can  but 
possess  them. 

'I  have  now  to  bring  forward  one  of  those  unhappy 
men  of  rhyme,  who,  after  many  painful  struggles,  and  a 
long  querulous  life,  have  died  amid  the  ravings  of  their 
immortality-— one  of  those  miserable  bards  of  medioc- 
rity whom  no  beadle-critic  could  ever  whip  out  of  the 
poetical  parish. 

There  is  a  case  in  Mr.  Haslam's  ^^  Observations  on  In- 
sanity,'' who  assures  us  that  the  patient  he  describes  was 
insane,  which  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  have 
watched  more  poets  than  lunatics  I 

<<  This  patient,  when  admitted,  was  very  noisy,  and  im 
portunately  talkative— reciting  passages  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  or  talking  of  his  own  literary  impor- 
tance. He  became  so  troublesome  to  the  other  madmen, 
who  were  sufficiently  occupied  with  their  own  specula- 
tions, that  they  avoided  and  excluded  him  from  the  com- 
mon room ;  so  that  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  mortify- 
ing situation  of  being  the  sole  auditor  of  his  own  com- 
positions. He  conceived  himself  very  nearly  related  to 
Anacreon,and  possessed  of  the  peculiar  vein  of  that  poet." 

Such  is  the  very  accurate  case  drawn  up  by  a  medical 
writer.  I  can  conceive  nothing  in  it  to  warrant  the 
charge  of  insanity;  Mr.  Haslam,  not  being  a  poet,  seems 
to  have  mistaken  the  common  orgasm  of  poetry  for 
insanity  itself. 

Of  such  poets,  one  was  the  late  Perdval  Stockdale, 
who,  with  the  most  entertaining  simplicity,  has,  in  "  The 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,''  presented  us  with 
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a  full-length  figure  of  this  class  of  poets;  those  whom 
the  perpetual  pursuits  of  poetry,  however  indifferent, 
involve  in  a  perpetual  illusion ;  they  are  only  discovered 
in  their  profound  obscurity  by  the  piteous  cries  they 
sometimes  utter;  they  live  on  querulously,  which  is  an 
evil  for  themselves,  and  to  no  purpose  of  life,  which  is  an 
evU  to  others. 

I  remember  in  my  youth  Percival  Stockdale  as  a  con- 
demned poet  of  the  times,  of  whom  the  bookseller 
Flezney  complained  that,  whenever  this  poet  came  to 
town,  it  cost  him  twenty  pounds.  Flexney  had  been  the 
publisher  of  Churchill's  works ;  and,  never  forgetting 
the  time  when  he  published  "  The  Rosciad,'*  which  at 
first  did  not  sell,  and  afterwards  became  the  most  popu- 
lar poem,  he  was  speculating  all  his  life  for  another 
Churchill,  and  another  quarto  poem.  Stockdale  usually 
brought  him  what  he  wanted — ^and  Flexney  found  the 
workman,  but  never  the  work. 

Many  a  year  had  passed  in  silence,  and  Stockdale 
could  hardly  be  considered  alive,  when,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  some  curious  observers  of  our  literature,  a 
venerable  man,  about  his  eightieth  year,  a  vivacious 
spectre,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  seemed  as  if  throwing 
aside  his  shroud  in  gaiety — ^to  come  to  assure  us  of  the 
immortality  of  one  of  the  worst  poets  of  the  time. 

To  have  taken  this  portrait  from  the  life  would  have 
been  difficult ;  but  the  artist  has  painted  himself^  and  man- 
ufactured his  own  colours ;  else  had  our  ordinary  ones  but 
faintly  copied  this  Chinese  grotesque  picture — the  glare 
and  the  glow  must  be  borrowed  from  his  own  palette. 
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Out  self-biographer  axmonnoes  his  "Life**  with  pro- 
spective rapture,  at  the  moment  he  is  tnming  a  s^d 
retrospect  on  his  "  Writings  ;"  for  this  was  the  chequer- 
ed countenance  of  his  character,  a  smile  while  he  was 
writing,  a  tear  when  he  had  published !  ^*  I  know,"  he 
exclaims,  ^'  that  this  book  will  live  and  escape  tJie  havoc 
that  Tios  been  mack  of  my  literary  fame,^^  Again — 
"  Before  I  die,  I  thirik  my  literary  fame  may  he  fixed  on 
an  adamantine  foundaJtion!'*  Our  old  acquaintance. 
Bias  of  Santillane,  at  setting  out  on  his  travels,  conceived 
himself  to  be  la  huiti^me  m^erveUle  du  monde  ;  but  here 
is  one,  who,  after  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  is  writing 
a  large  work  to  prove  himself  that  very  curious  thing. 

What  were  these  mighty  and  unknown  works  ?  Stock* 
dale  confesses  that  all  his  verses  have  been  received  with 
negligence  or  contempt ;  yet  their  mediocrity,  the  abso- 
lute poverty  of  his  genius,  never  once  occurred  to  the 
poetical  patriarch. 

I  have  said  that  the  frequent  origin  of  bad  poets  is 
owing  to  bad  critics ;  and  it  was  the  early  friends  of 
Stockdale,  who,  mistaking  his  animal  spirits  for  genius, 
by  directing  them  into  the  walks  of  poetry,  bewildered 
him  for  ever.  It  was  their  hand  that  heedlessly  fixed 
the  bias  in  the  rolling  bowl  of  his  restless  mind. 

He  tells  us  that  while  yet  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old, 
one  day  talking  with  his  father  at  Branxton,  where  the 
battle  of  Flodden  was  fought,  the  old  gentleman  said  to 
him  wkh  great  emphasis — 

*^  You  may  make  that  place  remarkable  for  your  birth, 
if  you  take  care  of  yourself    My  ftther's  understanding 
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was  clear  and  strong,  and  he  oonld  penetrate  human  na- 
ture. He  already  saw  that  I  had  natural  advantages 
above  thoee  of  common  men,^^ 

Bnt  it  seems  that,  at  some  earlier  period  even  than  his 
twelfth  year,  some  good-natured  Pythian  had  predicted 
that  Stockdale  would  be  **a  poet.''  This  ambiguous 
oracle  was  still  listened  to,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  the  decree  is  still  repeated  with  fond 
credulity: — ^"Notwithstanding,''  he  exclaims,  "oi?  that  is 
pasty  O  thou  god  of  my  mind !  (meaning  the  aforesaid 
Pythian)  I  still  hope  that  my  future  fame  will  decidedly 
warrant  the  prediction  I  ^^ 

Stockdale  had,  in  truth,  an  excessive  sensibility  of 
temper,  without  any  control  over  it — he  had  all  the  ner- 
vous contortions  of  the  Sybil,  without  her  inspiration ; 
and  shifting,  in  his  many-shaped  life,  through  all  charac* 
ters  and  all  pursuits,  **  exalting  the  olive  of  Minerva  with 
the  grape  of  Bacchus,"  as  he  phrases  it,  he  was  a  lover, 
a  tutor,  a  recruiting  officer,  a  reviewer,  and,  at  leigth,  a 
clergyman;  but  a  poet  eternally  1  His  mind  was  so 
curved,  that  nothing  could  stand  steadily  upon  it  The 
accidents  of  such  a  life  he  describes  with  such  a  face  of 
rueful  simplicity,  and  mixes  up  so  much  grave  drollery  and 
merry  pathos  vdth  all  he  says  or  does,  and  hb  ubiquity 
is  so  wonderful,  that  he  gives  an  idea  of  a  character,  of 
whose  existence  we  had  previously  no  conception,  that 
of  a  sentimental  harlequin.* 

*  }lj  old  favourite  cjDic,  with  all  his  rough  honesty  aod  acate 
discrimination,  Anthony  Wood^  engraved  a  sketch  of  Stockdale  when 
he  etched  with  his  aqua-fortis  the  personage  of  a  brother: — "  Thin 
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In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Stookdale  undertook  many 
poetical  pilgrimages;  he  visited  the  house  where 
Thomson  was  horn;  the  ooffee-room  where  Dryden 
presided  among  the  wits,  See.  Recollecting  the  influence 
of  these  local  associations,  he  breaks  forth,  ^^  Neither 
the  unrelenting  coldness,  nor  the  repeated  insolence  of 
mankind,  can  prerent  me  from  thinking  that  something 
like  this  erUhuHaUic  devotion  may  hereafter  be  paid 

to   MB." 

Perhaps  till  this  appeared  it  might  not  be  suspected 
that  any  unlucky  writer  of  verse  could  ever  feel  such  a 
magical  conviction  of  his  poetical  stability.  Stockdale, 
to  assist  this  pilgrimage  to  his  various  shrines,  has  par- 
ticularised all  the  spots  where  his  works  were  composed ! 
Posterity  has  many  shrines  to  visit,  and  will  be  glad  to 
know  (for  perhaps  it  may  excite  a  smile)  that  ^^^The 
Philosopher,'  a  poem,  was  written  in  Warwick  Court, 
Holbom,  in  1769,'*— "*  The  Life  of  Waller,'  in  Round 
Court,  in  the  Strand." — ^A  good  deal  he  wrote  in  "  May's 
Buildings,  St.  Martin's  Lane,"  &c.,  but 

^  In  my  lodgings  at  Portsmouth,  in  St  Mary's  Street, 
I  wrote  my  *  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Lady's  Linnet.'  It 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  sensibility,  to  thinking  and 
elegant  minds.  It  deeply  interested  me,  and  therefore 
produced  not  one  of  my  weakest  and  worst  written  poems. 
It  was  directly  opposite  to  a  noted  house,  which  was 

Edward  Waterhonse  wrote  a  rhapsodica],  iDdigested,  whimaoal  work, 
and  Dot  in  the  least  to  be  taken  into  the  hand  of  anj  sober  scholar, 
unlec«  it  be  to  make  him  laugh  or  wonder  at  the  simplidtj  of  some 
peoi^    He  was  a  oodE-brained  man,  and  afterwarda  took  orders.*^ 
22 
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distinguished  hj  the  name  of  the  green  rails  ;  Tchere  the 
riotous  orgies  of  Naxos  and  Gythera  contrasted  with  my 
quiet  and  purer  occupations.'' 

I  would  nol,  however,  take  his  own  estimate  of  his 
own  poems ;  because,  after  praising  them  outrageously, 
he  seems  at  times  to  doubt  if  they  are  as  exquisite  as  he 
thinks  them !  He  has  composed  no  one  in  which  some 
poetical  excellence  does  not  appear — and  yet  in  each  nice 
decision  he  holds  with  difficulty  the  trepidations  of  the 
scales  of  criticism — ^for  he  tells  us  of  **  An  Address  to 
the  Supreme  Being,''  that  ^4t  is  distinguished  through- 
out with  a  natural  and  fervid  piety ;  it  is  flowing  and 
poetical ;  it  is  not  without  its  pathos."  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  condiment,  the  confection  is 
evidently  good  for  nothing ;  for  he  discovers  that 
"this  flowing,  fervid,  and  poetical  address"  is  "not 
animated  with  that  vigour  which  gives  dignity  and  im- 
pression to  poetry."  One  feels  for  such  unhappy  and 
infected  authors — ^they.  would  think  of  themselves  as 
they  wish  at  the  moment  that  truth  and  experience 
come  in  upon  them  and  rack  them  with  the  most  pain- 
fill  feelings. 

Stockdale  dnce  wrote  a  declamatory  life  of  Waller. 
When  Johnson's  appeared,  though  in  his  biography,  says 
Stockdale,  "  he  paid  a  large  tribute  to  the  abilities  of 
Goldsmith  and  Hawkesworth,  yet  he  made  no  mention  of 
my  name.^  It  is  evident  that  Johnson,  who  knew  him 
well,  did  not  care  to  remember  it  When  Johnson  was 
busied  on  the  Life  of  Pope,  Stockdale  wrote  a  pathetic 
letter  to  him  eameeUf/  imploring  "a  generous  tribute 
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from  his  authority.''  Johnson  was  still  obdurately 
silent ;  and  Stockdale,  who  had  received  many  acts  of 
humane  kindness  from  him,  adds  with  fretful  naiveiS^ 

^^In  his  sentiments  towards  me  he  was  divided  be> 
tween  a  benevolence  to  my  interests,  and  a  coldness  to 
my  fameP 

Thus,  in  a  moment,  in  the  perverted  heart  of  the 
scribbler,  will  ever  be  cancelled  all  human  obligation  for 
acts  of  benevolence,  if  we  are  cold  to  his  fame  I 

And  yet  let  us  not  too  hastily  condemn  these  unhappy 
men,  even  fbr  the  violation  of  the  lesser  moral  feelings — 
it  is  often  but  a  fatal  effect  from  a  melancholy  cause ;  that 
hallucination  of  the  intellect,  in  which,  if  their  genius,  as 
they  call  it,  sometimes  appears  to  sparkle  like  a  painted 
bubble  in  the  buoyancy  of  their  vanity,  they  are  also 
condemned  to  see  it  sinking  in  the  dark  horrors  of  a 
disappointed  author,  who  has  risked  his  life  and  his  hap- 
piness  on  the  miserable  productions  of  his  pen.  The 
agonies  of  a  disappointed  author  cannot,  indeed,  be 
contemplated  without  pain.  If  they  can  instruct,  the 
following  quotation  will  have  its  use. 

Among  the  innumerable  productions  of  Stockdale,  was 
a  ^History  of  Gibraltar,''  which  might  have  been 
interesting,  from  his  having  resided  there :  in  a  moment 
of  despair,  like  Medea,  he  immolated  his  unfortunate 
offspring. 

**  When  I  had  arrived  at  within  a  day's  work  of  its 
conduuon,  in  consequence  of  some  immediate  and  mor- 
tifying accidents,  my  literary  adversity^  and  all  my  other 
misfortunes,  took  fast  hold  of  my  mind;  oppressed  U 
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eaUremdy;  and  reduced  it  to  a  stage  of  the  deepest  de- 
jection and  despondency.  In  this  unhappy  view  of  life> 
I  made  a  sadden  resolution — never  more  to  prosecute  the 
profession  of  an  author ;  to  retire  altogether  from  the 
world,  and  read  only  for  consolation  and  amusement 
I  committed  to  the  flames  my  History  of  €HbraUar  and 
my  translation  of  MarsoUier^s  lAfe  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes;  for  which  the  bookseller  had  refused  to  pay 
me  the  fifty  guineas,  according  to  agreement." 

This  claims  a  tear !  Never  were  the  agonies  of  lit- 
erary disappointment  more  pathetically  told. 

But  as  it  is  impossible  to  have  known'  poor  deluded 
Stockdale,  and  not  to  have  laughed  at  him  more  than 
to  have  wept  for  him — so  the  catastrophe  of  this  author's 
literary  life  is  as  finely  in  character  as  all  the  acts.  That 
catastrophe,  of  course,  is  his  last  poem. 

After  many  years  his  poetical  demon  having  been 
chained  from  the  world,  suddenly  broke  forth  on  the 
reports  of  a  French  invasion.  The  narrative  shall  pro- 
ceed in  his  own  inimitable  manner. 

'^  My  poetical  spirit  excited  me  to  write  my  poem  of 
'The  Invincible  Island.'  I  never  found  myself  in  a 
happier  disposition  to  compose,  nor  ever  wrote  with 
more  pleasure.  I  presumed  warmly  to  hope  that  unless 
inveterate  prejudice  and  malice  were  as  invincible  as 
our  island  itself,  it  would  have  the  d\ff\tsive  circulation 
which  I  earnestly  desired. 

'^  Flushed  with  thb  idea — ^bome  impetuously  along  by 
ambition  and  by  hope^  though  they  had  often  deluded  me^ 
I  set  off  in  the  mail-coach  from  Durham  for  London, 
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on  the  0th  of  December,  1797,  at  midnight,  and  in  a 
severe  storm.  On  my  arrival  in  town  my  poem  was 
'  advertised,  printed,  and  published  with  great  expedi- 
tion. It  was  printed  for  Clarke  in  New  Bond-street. 
For  several  days  the  sale  was  very  promising ;  and  my 
bookseller  as  well  as  myself  entertained  sanguine  hopes; 
InU  the  demand  for  the  poem  relaxed  grcuJiMUy  /  From 
this  last  of  many  literary  misfortunes,  I  inferred  that 
pr^ftidice  and  mcUigntt^y  in  my  &te  as  an  author^  seemed, 

indeed,  to  be  invincibla*' 

# 

The  catastrophe  of  the  poet  is  much  better  told  than 
anything  in  the  poem,  which  had  not  merit  enough  to 
support  that  interest  which  the  temporary  subject  had 
excited. 

Let  the  &te  of  Stockdale  instruct  some,  and  he  will 
not  have  written  in  vain  the  ^'Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writings.**  I  have  only  turned  the  literary  feature  to 
our  eye;  it  was  combined  with  others,  equally  striking, 
from  the  same  mould  in  which  that  was  cast.  Stockdale 
imagined  he  possessed  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  He  says,  "everything  that  constituted  my 
nature,  my  acquirements,  my  habits,  and  my  fortune, 
conspired  to  let  in  upon  me  a  complete  knowledge  of 
human  nature.**  A  most  striking  proof  of  this  know- 
ledge is  his  parallel,  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch, 
between  Charles  XTT.  and  himself  I  He  firankly  con- 
fesses there  were  some  points  in  which  he  and  the 
Swedish  monarch  did  not  exactly  resemble  each  other. 
He  thinks,  for  instance,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  had  a 
somewhat  more  fervid  and  original  genius  than  himself 
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and  was  likewise  a  little  more  robust  in  his  person — ^bnt, 
subjoins  Stockdale, 

*'0f  our  reciprocal  fortune,  achieTements,  and  con- 
duct, some  parts  will  be  to  Aia  advantage,  and  some  to 

Yet  in  regard  to  Fame^  the  midn  object  between  him 
and  Charles  XH,  Stockdale  imagined  that  his  own 

^Will  not  probably  take  its  fixed  and  immoveable 
station,  and  shine  with  its  expanded  and  permanent 
splendour,  till  it  consecrates  his  ashes,  till  it  illumines 
his  tomb  r     . 

Pope  hesitated  at  deciding  on  the  durability  of  hit 
poetry.  Prior  congratulates  himself  that  he  had  not 
devoted  all  his  days  to  rhymes.  Stockdale  imagines  his 
&me  is  to  commence  at  the  very  point  (the  tomb)  where 
genius  trembles  its  own  may  nearly  terminate ! 

To  close  this  article,  I  could  wish  to  regale  the  poet- 
ical Stockdales  with  a  delectable  morsel  of  fraternal 
biography ;  such  would  be  the  life,  and  its  memorable 
close,  of  Elkanah  Settle,  who  imagined  himself  to  be  a 
great  poet,  when  he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  Dryden 
by  the  town-wits,  (gentle  spirits !)  to  vex  genius. 

Settlers  play  of  77ie  EmpresB  of'Maroeco  was  the 
very  first  '^  adorned  with   sculptures.**  ♦     However,  in 

^  It  was  publiflbed  in  quarto  in  1673,  and  has  engraTings  of  tha 
principal  scene  in  eadi  act,  and  a  fh>nti8pieoe  representing  the  Duke's 
Theatre  in  Dorset  Qardena,  where  it  was' first  acted  publidy;  it  had 
been  placed  twice  at  court  before  this,  by  noble  actors,  ^  persona  of 
such  birth  and  honour,"  says  Settle,  **  that  they  borrowed  no  greatness 
from  the  characters  they  acted.*'  The  prologues  were  written  by 
Lords  tf ulgrare  and  Bodiester,  and  the  utmost  ^ckU  giren  to  the  lift 
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due  time,  the  Whigs  despising  his  rhymes,  Settle  tried 
his  prose  for  the  Tories ;  but  he  was  a  magician  whose 
enchantments  neyer  charmed.  He  at  length  obtained 
the  office  of  the  city  poet,  when  lord  mayors  were  proud 
enoagh  to  have  laureates  in  their  annual  pageants. 

When  Elkanah  Settle  published  any  partf/  poem^  he 
sent  copies  round  to  the  chie&  of  the  party,  accompanied 
with  addresses,  to  extort  pecuniary  presents.  He  had 
latterly  one  standard  Elegy  and  EpithcUamium  printed 
off  with  blanks,  which,  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
filling  up  with  the  names  of  any  considerable  person 
who  died  or  was  married,  no  one  who  was  going  out  of 
life  or  entering  it  could  pass  scot-free  from  the  tax  levied 
by  his  hacknied  muse.  The  following  letter  accompanied 
his  presentation  copy  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  of  a 
poem,  in  Latin  and  English,  on  the  Hanover  succession, 
when  Elkanah  wrote  for  the  Whigs,  as  he  had  for  the 
Tories: — 

*'  SiB, — ^Nothing  but  the  greatness  of  the  subject  could 
encourage  my  presumption  in  laying  the  enclosed  Essay 


long  acta  of  rhyming  bombast^  which  was  dedared  superior  to  any 
work  of  Dryden's.  As  (Sty  Poet  afterwards,  Settle  oompoeed  the 
pageantSi  speeohea,  and  tongs  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Shows  ftom  1691 
to  1708.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  career  he  became  impoyeriBbed, 
and  wrote  IWmi  necessity  on  all  subjects.  One  of  his  plays,  composed 
for  Mrs.  Mynns'  booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  has  been  twice  printed, 
though  both  editions  are  now  uncommonly  rare.  It  is  called  the 
"Siege  of  Troy;**  and  its  popularity  is  attested  by  Hogarth^s  print  of 
Southwailc  Fair,  where  outside  of  Lee  and  G[arper*s  great  theatrical 
booth  is  exhibited  a  pahxting  of  the  Trojan  horse^  and  the  announce- 
ment ''The  Sege  of  Troy  is  here.**— Bn. 
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at  your  Grace^s  feet,  being,  with  all  profound  hnmilityy 
your  Grace^s  most  dutiful  servant, 

"E.  Sbttlb.'' 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Settle  dropped  still  lower, 
and  became  the  poet  of  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair, 
and  composed  drolls,  for  which  the  rival  of  Dryden,  it 
seems,'  had  a  genius ! — ^but  it  was  little  respected — ^for 
two  great  personages,  **  Mrs.  Mynns  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Leigh,'*  approving  of  their  great  poet's  happy 
invention  in  one  of  his  own  drolls,  "  St.  George  for 
England,"  of  a  green  dragon,  as  large  as  life,  insisted, 
as  the  tyrant  of  old  did  to  the  inventor  of  the  brazen 
bull,  that  the  first  experiment  should  be  made  on  the 
artist  himself,  and  Settle  was  tried  in  his  own  dragon ; 
he  crept  in  with  all  his  genius,  and  did  *'  act  the  dragon, 
enclosed  in  a  case  of  green  leather  of  his  own  inven- 
tion." The  circumstance  is  recorded  in  the  lively  verse 
of  Young,  in  his  ^*  Epistle  to  Pope  concerning  the  au- 
thors of  the  age." 

Poor  Elkanah,  all  other  changes  past, 

For  bread  in  Smithfield  dragons  hissed  at  lasti 

Spit  streams  of  fire  to  make  the  botchers  gapa^ 

^d  found  his  manners  suited  to  his  shape  ; 

Such  is  the  Date  of  talents  misappUed, 

80  lived  your  proto^Tpe^  and  so  he  died. 
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I  ezhlbtted  m  a  Indiorons  per- 
•onace  bj  Smollett ;  bts  real  character 
eaat  in  the  mould  of  antiquity,  n.  176i. 
AnHvaax,  a  poUtical  author,  hia  hlatorj, 

19. 
AjufALL,  a  great  Dolitieal  scribe,  18l 
AtOH4ii,  R^KOT,  tne  founder  of  English 

pm»e,81. 
Atbshjk  Butahkio^  one  of  the  rarest 

works,  account  of;  n.  49. 
ArataxM  Ozoxisksbs,  an  apology  for  147 
AvTHOBS  by  proflBSslon,  a  phrase  of  mod- 
em  origin,  K 

—  original  letter  to  a  Minister  from 
one,16u 

■  Flelding^s  ftpologrr  for  them,  28. 

ATVHOBa,  Horaoe  Walpole  affecu  to  de- 
spise them,  67. 

—  their  maladies,  10& 
ease  oi;  sUted,  26. 

— -  incompetent  remuneration  oi;  84. 
'~—'  who  wrote  aboTe  the  genius  of 

their  own  age,  18a 

ill  reeeption  fh>m  the  pnbllo  of 

their  Talnabte  work^  181. 
-^—  who  have  sacrificed  their  fi^rtunes 

to  their  studies,  182. 
,  who  eoromenced  their  literary 

Ufo  with  ardour,  and  found  their  gen- 

lua  obstructed  by  numerous  causea, 

18«. 

—  who  hare  never  published  their 
works,  189. 

proTineiaL  liable  to  bad  passions, 

197. 

Bjksb,  Rer.  Thomas,  his  collection,  144 

Babmss,  Joshua,  wrote  a  poem  to  prove 
Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  ^  Ili- 
ad,** and  why,  149. 

his  pathetic  letter  descriptire  of 

his  literary  calamities,  160. 

— —  hints  at  the  vast  number  of  his 
unpublished  works,  15L 

Batvb,  Alexander,  died  of  Intense  ap- 
plication. 111. 

Bmmrapbia  Bkxtanhioa  in  danger  of 
being  left  unfinished,  181. 

BooKSSLuns  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

sa. 

—  why  their  interest  is  rarely  oom- 
bteed  with  the  sdTsneement  of  lltera- 
taM,18i. 


BooKSKLLSBS,  whv  they  prefer  the  erade 

to  the  matured  n-olt,  bil. 
BuBTON,  his  laborious  work,  129. 

his  constitutional  n^elancholy, «., 


278. 

CjlBst.  Henry,  inventor   of  *»Namby 

Pamby,**  16«. 
**  Carey's  Wish,"  a  patriotic  song 

on  the  Freedom  of  Election,  by  the 

author  of  ''  Ood  save  the  King,**  n., 

157. 
**  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  a  popular 

ballad.  Its  curious  origin,  158. 
author  of  several  of  our  national 

p<iems,  180. 

his  miserable  end,  100. 

Caktb,  Thttmas,  his  valuable  history, 

170-172. 
the  first  proposer  of  public  libra- 
ries. 171. 

its  fiite  from  his  Indiscretion,  178. 

Oastbll,  Dr^  ruined  In  health  and  for- 
tune by  the  publication  of  his  Poly- 

glott,  n.,  2Sd. 
CuATTSBTOK,  hls  babnco-sheet  on  the 

Lord  Mayor*s  death,  n.,  41. 
Cditbciiyabd,  Thomae,  an  unhappy  poet, 

describes  bis  patrons,  42. 

his  pathetic  description  of  his 


wretched  old  age,  48. 
Cols,  Rev.  Wlliinm.  his  character,  18&. 
his  melancholy  confession  on  hit 


lengthened  literary  labours,  1^ 

his  anxiety  how  best  to  dispose 

of  his  collections.  148. 

Collins,  Arthur,  historian  <tt  the  Peer- 
age, 182. 

Collins,  Wm.,  the  poet,  qntu  the  uni- 
versity suddenly  with  romantic  hopes 
of  becoming  an  author,  278. 

publishes    Ms  *-Odcs**  without 

snccfss.  and  afterwards  Indignantly 
bums  the  edition,  27&. 

defended  from  some  reproaches 

of  irresolution,  made  by  Johnson,  276ii 

— ^—  anecdote  of  his  life  in  the  me- 
tropolis, 27a 

anecdotes  of,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  disordered  intellect,  280. 

his  monument  described,  281. 

two  sonnets  desoriptivs  of  Ool- 

i      lins,S8aL 
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Ootinit,  Wnu  hlipoetletl  ehanetcr  de* 

lbndrd,984. 
CoMTBMPOKABiBB,  how   thaj   Boek   to 

l«»Tel  geniiu,  81< 
CoTOKATa.  Bandle,  iUlt  blind   In  Ui« 

labonr  of  hU  "^  Diotionaiy,''  118. 
CowKL   Inonrt    by  bis   eartoiu  work 

**Tb6  Interpreter**  the  oensare  of  the 

King  and  toe  Commons  on  ot  tosra 

principles,  89ft. 
Cowixr,  orlKinal  letter  from,  n..  67. 

■  his  essays  form  a  part  uf  his  oon- 
fessions,  ML 

—  describes  his  feelings  at  coort,  69. 
■■         his  melancholy  attributed  to  his 

**Ode  to  Brutus,**^  by  which  he  In- 
eurred  the  disgrace  of  the  court,  M. 

■  his  remantable  lamentation  for 
having  written  poetry,  6& 

— ^  his  £pitq>n  composed  by  him- 
self; M. 

Osmo,  poetical,  withont  any  taste,  bow 
be  contrived  to  criticise  p«»ems,  il9. 

CunoiBMS,  illiberal,  some  of  iu  couee- 
quencee  suted,  Slfic 

DATin,  Hylea,  a  mendicant  antbor,  his 

life,4& 
DsnioATioir,  composed  by  a  patron  to 

bimseli; «.,  48. 
DsDiOATioMs,  used  in  an  extraordinary 

way,  «•.,  4& 
DbLolms^s  work  on  the  Constltotlon 

coald  find  no  patronage,  and  the  an- 

tbor^s  bitter  complaints,  806. 

■  relieved  by  the  Literary  Fqnd, 

DsNNTB,  Jobn,  dlstingnlshed  as  **The 
Critic,"  81. 

—  hia  •*  Original  Letters  "  and  **  Ke- 
marks  on  Prince  Artbor,**  his  best 
prodnctlons.  81. 

—  anecdotes 
menoe,88. 

—  curious  caricatnre  of  his  personal 
manners,  84. 

a  specimen  of  his  antl-poetical 
notions, «.,  86. 

—  bis  frenzy  on  the  Italian  Opera, 

~—-  acknowledges  that  he  Is  consid- 
ered as  ill-natured,  and  complains  ot 
public  neglect,  69. 

— —  more  the  victim  of  his  criticisms 
than  the  genius  he  insulted,  91. 

Dbaki,  Dr.  tfamrs,  a  political  writer, 
his  miserable  life,  20. 

Dratton^s  national  wwk,  **  Tlie  Pol vol- 
bion,*^  ill  received,  and  the  author 
greatly  dejected,  819. 

—  angry  preface  addressed  **  To  fmy 
that  will  read  it,"*  SH. 

DstXMMOKD  of  Hawthomden,  his  love  of 

poetry,  826. 
Dkydmn,  in  his  old  ace,  complains  of 

dying  of  over-study.  812. 

nis  dramatic  life  a  scries  of  vexa- 

ttooiiSllL 


of  bis   brutal  vebe- 


Dbtdkk  regrets  be  was  t 

llfihmen,816. 
remarkable    confession    of  the 

poet,  816. 

ExsKoisB,  to  be  subsUtnted  for  medidae 
by  literary  men,  and  which  is  tbe 
bestn^llU. 

js  ABKBwosTB^t  Translation  of  Maehl*- 

vel,  180. 
FixLL£B*s  **Medicina  Gymnastica,**  m^ 

110. 

GiBBOic,  Ed.,  price  of  bis  eopyririit,  186i 
Gou>SMiTirs  remonstrance  on  illiberal 

criticism,  from  which  the  law  givea  w> 

protection,  218. 
Gramosk'o  complaint  of  not  recetvliig 

half  the  pay  uf  a  scavenger.  181. 
Gbkknk,  Rol>ert,a  town  wit,  nis  pover^ 


and  death.  8T. 
———  awrnl  e 


satirical  address  to,  ik.  188i. 
Gksy,  Dr.  Zachary,  the  Iktber  of  oar 

commentators,  ridiculed  and  abased, 

160. 
^— -  the  probable  origin  of  bis  new 

mode  of  lllustratiug  Hudibraa,  16L 
GirraBis  offers  his  services  as  a  back- 

ney-writer  to  a  minister,  16k 

Harvxy,  Gabriel,  bis  character,  180. 

his  device  against  his  antagonlat| 

n^  18& 
his  portrait,  187. 


severely  satirised  by  Nash  for  bit 

prolix  periods,  188. 

cannot  be  endured  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  son  of  a  rope-maker,  190l 

his  pretended   sordid   manners, 

191. 

his  affectation  of  Italian  fosblona, 

191. 

hi*  friends  ridiculed,  192. 

—  his  pedantic  taste  for  hexameter 
verses.  A  c,  196. 

his  curious  remonstrance  with 

Nash,  198. 

hi  A  lamentatien   om   Invectiveii 

199. 

his  books,  and  Nashua,  suppressed 

by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury for  their  mutual  virulence,  l&t 

Hawkeswoktii,  Dr.,  letter  on  uresenting 
bis  MS.  of  Cook's  Voyaces  for  exomi* 
nation,  the  publication  of  which  over- 
whelmed bis  fortitude  and  intellect, 
804. 

HxKLJET,  Orator,  this  buffoon  an  Inde- 
fatisrable  student,  an  elegant  poet,  and 
wl^93. 

his  poem  of  ^  Esther,  Queen  of 

Persia,-'  jfe. 

sudden  cliange  in  his  characteiv 

9& 

-.—  seems  to  have  attempted  to  poll 
down  the  Church  and  the  Umvenitf« 
98. 
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BiHLST,  Ontor,  tooM  IdM  <»r  hit  toe* 

—  hit  prnlMts  to  tnpplr  a  TTnirar- 
Ml  Sohool,  100. 

■  •p«elin«n8  of  bU  baffoonerj  on 
•olemn  oecMlnna,  108. 

bis  **  Defenco  of  the  Onitonr,'* 

4^101 

■  onoe  Ibnnd  bis  nutob  In  two  dlt- 
putaota,  lOBu 

— —  spedmen  of  tbo  dlarr  ct  bto 
**0rfttor7  TntnsMtloiia,**  lOe. 

— — —  eloM  of  bl8  oftreer,  n^  109. 

— •  his  oharaetiY,  107 

HsirKT,  Dr.,  the  Historian,  the  salo  of 
bis  work,  on  which  ha  had  expended 
most  of  his  fortane  and  his  life, 
atopped,  and  himself  ridiculed,  by  a 
oonsplraoj  raised  against  him,  Wi. 

>  oansac  review  of  his  history,  n., 

Hbsok,  Bobert,  draws  ap  the  distresses 
of  a  man  of  letters  imng  by  literary 
Indosiry,  In  the  eonflnement  of  a 
sponrlng-hoiise,  ftom  his  original  let- 

HmmioK,  Bobert,  petulant  inTeetlTO 

against  Devonshire,  828. 
HoMi  and  his  tragedy  of  **DongIas,^ 

121. 
HowBL,  nearly  lost  his  life  by  excessive 

stady,  114. 
Hums,  his  literanr  life  mortified  with 

disappointmenta,  800. 

—  wished  to  cnange  his  name  and 
his  coQDtry,  811. 

—  his  letter  to  Des  Malseanz  re- 
questing his  opinion  of  his  pblloso- 

Icon  lAltUontm,  See  AthtfiuB  Bri" 
Unmiem, 

Kmntsw^S  Bishop,  Beglster  and  Chron- 

Kknbick,  Dr.,  a  eanstio  erltlc,  treats  onr 
great  anthora  with  the  most  amoslng 
am>ganee,S14L 

—  an  epigram  on  himself;  by  hlro- 

L«ii,  Nat,  his  lore  of  praise.  828. 
LsLkKi>,  the  antlqaary,  an  aocompllshed 

scholar,  281 
his  **Strena,"  ir  New  Tear's  Gift 

to  Henry  YIIL ;  an  aeoonnt  of  bis 

stndiea,  and  hla  magnificent  projects, 

288. 

—  donbts  that  his  labonrs  will  reach 
posterity,  287. 

—  he  ralnes  **the  fhrnltore  "  of  his 
mind,  288. 

•  '  his  bast  striking  tnm  its  physi- 
ognomy, 270. 

—  Uie  rains  of  his  mind  disoorered 
In  his  library,  271. 

■■        the  inserlptlon  on  his  tomb  prob- 


abhr  had  been  eompoaed  by  1 

before  his  Insanity,  271 
LiOHTrooT  conld  not  proeore  tiba  prinl- 

Ing  of  his  work,  208. 
LinaART  Pbopsrtt,  dtfflealttot  to  ■•> 

certain  its  nature,  27. 

history  of;  27. 

valne  ot  n^  27. 

LlotoX  Bishop,  ooUaetiont  aad  tMr 

fkt^l44. 
LooAV,  the  history  of  his  literary  dlaap* 

polntmenta,  120. 

dies  broken-hearted,  121 

his  poeUo  gedlos,  121 

H^DovALn,  or  Matthew  B^unbl^  Mi 

tragical  reply  to  an  Inqnlry  alter  hit 

tragedy,  119. 
Maodiasmid,  John,  died  of  orer^tiidy 

and  exhaustion,  118. 
Mastix  MAB-PftLATi*a  llbela  Isaidnf 

fh>m  a  moreable  press  carried  aboot 

the  country,  178. 
MuLAKrHOLT  porsons   fbeqnently   tha 

most  dellghtAil  oompanions,  «.,  271 
M(CKLX*s  pathetic  addreaa  to  hla  mosSL 

817. 
his   disappointmenta    after  tha 

publication  of  the  **Luslad'*  Indnoa 

nira  to  wish  to  abandon  hla  natiTa 

country,  818. 
If  iLTon's  works  the  fkvonrita  prey  of 

bfmksellers,  28. 
MoKTiMSE,  Thomas,  his   complaint  la 

old  age  of  the  prefrrenoe  giyen  to 

young  adventurers,  116w 
MoTTKirx,  I*eter,  and  his  patron,  41 
MuouoirsB,  political  dubs, «.,  82. 

Nash,  Tom,  the  misery  of  his  literary 
life,  8a 

thront<*n8  his  patrons,  88. 

silences    Mar-Prelate   with   hit 

own  weaptma,  171 

his  character  aa  a  Lodanto  sati- 
rist, 185. 

his  **  Hare  with  yoa  to  Saffron 

Walden,**  a  singular  literarv  InveetlTt 
against  Gabriel  Harvey,  184. 

Nkwtok,  of  a  ftarfhl  temper  in  critidsm, 
f» ,  218. 

NiwTON*s  **  Optica  **  first  fkvoorably 
noticed  in  Frence,  181 

OoKLST,  Simon,  among  the  first  of  our 
authors  who  exhibited  a  great  nation 
in  the  East  In  his  *'  History  of  the 
Saracens,*"  288. 

his  sofferings  expressed  In  a  re- 
markable prefhce  dated  A-om  gaol, 
286. 

dines  with  the  Eari  of  Oxford ; 

an  original  letter  of  apology  fur  his 
nnoourtlv  behaviour,  289. 

exults  in  prison  for  the  leisure  It 

affords  for  stnav,  n.,  281 

neglected,  ont  employed  by  diIb* 
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OiAMizov  MMrto  Lord  ClarendonV 
**  Hittoiy  ^  to  have  been  interpolated, 
while  hImseiriUBUlee  Danleri  'k;hron- 
Ide.*"  n^  1& 

pATmoN.  a  jonog  poet,  his  eollcge  ca- 
reer, 151 

hie  deepair  in    an   addreM  to 

Hearen,  and  a  pathetic  letter,  150. 

FoBTS,  fMdiocr€  Critics  are  the  real 
origin  of  mediocre^  824 

■  Nat  Lee  describee  their  wonder- 
ful susceptibility  of  praise,  82(1 

"  provincial,  their  sitnation  at  ra- 

rianoe  with  their  feelings,  827. 

POPK,  Alex^  his  opinion  of  **-  the  Dan- 
geruQS  Fate  oi  Authors,'^  82T. 

—  the  Poet  Prior,  829. 
PBiDBAirx's  ^  Connection  of  Old  and  New 

TestamenC  180. 

pRUfOB's  »*  Worthies  ofDevon,'*  18a 

Pbiob,  curions  character  oil  trom  a  Whig 
,     satire,  880. 

felidUted  himself  that  his  natu- 
ral inclination  for  poetry  had  been 
checked,  88L 

PaocuLMATion  leaned  by  James  L 
against  Cowel's  bfx>k,  **Tho  Interpre- 
ter,*" a  carioos  document  in  literary 
history,  29& 

pETKKK,  a  Tolurainons  author  without 
judgment,  but  the  character  of  the 
man  not  so  ridiculous  as  the  author, 
280i 

—  —  his  intrepid  character,  224L 

■  his  curious  argument  against  be- 
ing debarred  trom  pen  and  ink,  n.,  8M. 

—  his  int4'rview  with  Laud  in  the 
Tower,  n^  229. 
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OB. 

80ifE  MEMOmS  FOR   OUB   LITERART  HISTORY. 


*Tb«  QM  ftBd  end  of  this  Work  I  do  not  so  nrnoh  dttUgn  for  ourlosltj,  or  satt*- 
hetUm  of  tboM  that  are  tha  loTert  of  leaniin^  bot  ebteflj  for  a  mora  grara  and 
•erioaa  porpnaa :  which  la,  that  it  will  make  Uamtd  men  wiu  in  Me  nee  cmd 
mdm4mt$traiUn  ^(eomiii^.**— Lobd  Baoov,  **0f  Laaminfc** 
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Thb  Quabrbls  07  Authors  may  be  considered  as  a  eon- 
tinuatioD  of  the  Calamitibs  of  Authobs;  and  both,  as  some 
Memoirs  for  Literary  History. 

These  Quarrels  of  Authors  are  not  designed  to  wound  the 
Literary  Character,  but  to  expose  the  secret  arts  of  calumny, 
the  malignity  of  witty  ridicule,  and  the  evil  prepossessions  of 
unjust  hatreds. 

The  present,  like  the  preceding  work,  includes  other  sub- 
jects than  the  one  indicated  by  the  title,  and  indeed  they  are 
both  subsenrient  to  a  higher  purpose — ^that  of  our  Literary 
History. 

There  is  a  French  work,  entitled  "  Querelles  Litt^raires," 
quoted  in  "Curiosities  of  Literature,"  many  years  ago. 
Whether  I  derive  the  idea  of  the  present  from  the  French 
source  I  cannot  tell.  I  could  point  out  a  passage  in  the 
great  Lord  Bacon  which  might  have  afforded  the  hint.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  induced  me  to  select  this 
topic  was  the  interest  which  Johnson  has  given  to  the  literary 
quarrels  between  Dryden  and  Settle^  Dennis  and  AddUon^ 
&c. ;  and  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  amid  the  fresh 
creations  of  fancy,  could  delve  for  the  buried  truths  of  re- 
search, has  thrown  into  his  narrative  of  the  quarrel  of  Dryden 
and  Lukt  Milhoume, 

From  the  French  work  I  could  derive  no  aid ;  and  my  plan 

is  my  own.     I  have -fixed  on  each  literary  controversy  to 

illustrate  some  principle,  to  portray  some  character,  and  to 

investigate  some  topic.     Almost  every  controversy  which 

'  occurred  opened  new  views.     With  the  subject,  the  character 
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of  the  author  connected  itself;  and  with  the  character  were 
associated  those  events  of  his  life  which  reciprocally  act  on 
each  other.  I  have  always  considered  an  author  as  a  hijman 
being,  who  possesses  at  once  two  sorts  of  lives,  the  intelleot- 
nal  and  the  vulgar :  in  his  books  we  trace  the  history  of  his 
mind,  and  in  his  actions  those  of  human  nature.  It  is  this 
combination  which  interests  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of 
feeling ;  which  provides  the  richest  materials  for  reflection ; 
and  all  those  original  details  which  spring  from  the  constituent 
principles  of  man.  Johnson^s  passion  for  literary  history, 
and  his  great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  inspired  at 
once  the  first  and  the  finest  model  in  this  class  of  com 
position. 

The  Philosophy  of  Literary  History  was  indeed  the  crea- 
tion of  Bayle.  He  was  the  first  who,  by  attempting  a  criii' 
cal  dictionary f  taught  us  to  think,  and  to  be  curious  and  vast 
in  our  researches.  He  ennobled  a  collection  of  facts  by  his 
reasonings,  and  exhibited  them  with  the  most  miscellaneous 
illustrations;  and  thus  conducting  an  apparently  humble 
pursuit  with  a  higher  spirit,  he  gave  a  new  turn  to  our 
studies.  It  was  felt  through  £urope ;  and  many  celebrated 
authors  studied  and  repeated  Bayle.  This  father  of  a  nu- 
merous race  has  an  English  as  well  as  a  French  progeny. 

Johnson  wrote  under  many  disadvantages;  but,  with 
scanty  means,  he  has  taught  us  a  great  end.  Dr.  Birch  was 
the  contemporary  of  Johnson.  He  excelled  his  predecessors ; 
and  yet  he  forms  a  striking  contrast  as  a  literary  historian. 
Birch  was  no  philosopher,  and  I  adduce  him  as  an  instance 
how  a  writer,  possessing  the  most  ample  knowledge,  and  the 
most  vigilant  curiosity^-one  practised  in  all  the  secret  arts 
of  literary  research  in  public  repositories  and  in  private  col- 
lections, and  eminently  skilled  in  the  whole  science  of  bibli- 
ography— may  yet  fail  with  the  public  The  diligence  of 
Birch  has  perpetuated  his  memory  by  a  monument  of  MSS., 
but  his  touch  was  mortal  to  genius  I  He  palsied  the  character 
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wbich  conld  never  die ;  heroes  snnk  pnsillanimoiisl  j  under 
his  band ;  and  in  his  torpid  silence,  even  Milton  seemed 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  genius. 

I  have  freely  enlarged  in  the  notes  to  this  work ;  a  practice 
which  is  objectionable  to  many,  but  indispensable  perhaps  in 
this  species  of  literary  history. 

The  late  Mr.  Cumberlaud,  in  a  conversation  I  once  held 
with  him  on  this  subject,  triumphantly  exclaimed,  *^  You  will 
not  find  a  single  note  through  the  whole  volume  of  my  *  Life.' 
I  never  wrote  a  note.  The  ancients  never  wrote  notes ;  but 
they  introducecl  into  their  text  all  which  was  proper  for  the 
reader  to  know." 

I  agreed  with  that  elegant  writer,  that  a  fine  piece  of  essay- 
writing,  such  as  his  own  **Life,"  required  notes  no  more  than 
his  novels  and  his  comedies,  among  which  it  may  be  classed. 
I  observed  that  the  ancients  had  no  literary  history ;  this . 
was  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  institution  of 
national  libraries,  the  general  literary  intercourse  of  £urope, 
and  some  other  causes  which  are  the  growth  almost  of  our 
own  times.  The  ancients  have  written  liistory  without  pro- 
ducing authorities. 

Mr.  Cumberland  was  then  occupied  on  a  review  of  Fox's 

.  History ;  and  of  Clarendon,  which  lay  open  before  him, — 

he  had  been  complaining,  with  all  the  irritable  feelings  of  a 

dramatist,   of   the   frequent  suspensions,  and  the    tedious 

minuteness  of  his  story. 

I  observed  that  notes  had  not  then  been  discovered.  Had 
Lord  Clarendon  known  their  use,  he  had  preserved  the  unity 
of  design  in  his  text.  Hb  Lordship  has  unskilfully  filled  it 
with  all  that  historical  furniture  his  diligence  had  collected, 
and  with  those  minute  disdnssions  which  his  anxiety  for  truth, 
and  his  lawyer-like  mode  of  scrutinising  into  facts  and  sub« 
stantiating  evidence,  amassed.  Had  these  been  cast  into 
notes^  and  v/ere  it  now  possible  to  pass  them  over  in  the 
present  text,  how  would  the  story  of  liie  noble  historian  clear 
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np!    Tie  greatness  of  bis  genius  will  appear  when  disen- 
cumbered  of  its  unwieldy  and  misplaced  accompaniments. 

If  tbis  observation  be  just,  it  will  apply  witb  greater  force 
to  literary  history  itself,  which,  being  often  the  mere  history 
of  the  human  mind,  has  to  record  opinions  as  well  as  events — 
to  discuss  as  well  as  to  narrate — to  show  how  accepted 
truths  become  suspicious-— or  to  confirm  what  baa  hitherto 
rested  in  obscure  uncertainty,  and  to  balance  contending 
opinions  and  opposite  facts  with  critical  nicety.  The  multi- 
plied means  of  our  knowledge  now  opened  to  us,  have  only 
rendered  our  curiosity  more  urgent  in  its  claims,  and  raised 
np  the  most  diversified  objects.  These,  though  accessories 
to  the  leading  one  of  our  inquiries,  can  never  melt  together 
in  the  continuity  of  a  text  It  is  to  prevent  all  this  disorder, 
and  to  enjoy  all  the  nsefulness  and  the  pleasure  of  this  various 
knowledge,  which  has  produced  the  invention  of  notes  in 
literary  history.  All  this  forms  a  sort  of  knowledge  peculiar 
to  the  present  more  enlarged  state  of  literature.  Writers 
who  delight  in  curious  and  rare  extracts,  and  in  the  discovery 
of  new  facts  and  new  views  of  things,  warmed  by  a  fervour  of 
research  which  brings  evcr}thing  nearer  to  our  ^ye  and 
close  to  our  touch,  study  to  throw  contemporary  feelings  in 
their  page.  Such  rare  extracts  and  such  new  facts  Bayle 
eagerly  sought,  and  they  delighted  Johnson ;  but  all  this 
luxury  of  literature  can  only  be  produced  to  the  public  eye 
in  the  variegated  forms  of  noUs. 
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WARBURTON,  AND  HIS  QUARRELS; 

DTOLUDDrG  AX  ILLTTSTRATIOV  OF 

HIS  LITERARY  CHARACTTER 


The  name  of  Warbnrton  more  familiar  to  us  than  his  Works— declared 
to  be  **  a  Oolossus'*  by  a  Warburtooian,  who  afterwards  shrinks  the 
image  into  **a  human  size  " — ^Lowth's  caustic  retort  on  his  Attomej- 
ship— motiyes  for  the  change  to  Divinity — his  first  literary  mis- 
chanoee — ^Warburton  and  his  Welsh  Prophet— his  Dedications— his 
mean  flatteries— his  taste  more  struck  by  ttie  monstrous  than  the 
beautiftil— the  effects  of  his  opposite  studies— ttie  Ssorbt  Pbikoiplb 
whidi  oonducted  Warburton  through  all  his  Works — ^tlie  curious  ar- 
gument of  his  Alliance  between  Church  and  State— the  hold  paradox 
of  his  Divine  Legation — ^the  demonstration  ends  hi  a  conjecture^ 
Warburton  lost  in  the  hibyrintli  he  had  ingeniously  constructed — 
confesses  the  harassed  state  of  his  mind — attacked  by  Infidels  and 
Christians — ^his  Sbcbbt  Pbiwciplb  turns  the  poetical  narrative  of 
jEneas  into  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries — Hurd  aitacks  Jortin;  his 
Attic  irony  translated  into  plain  English — ^Warburton's  paradox  on 
Eloquence;  his  levity  of  ideas  renders  his  smcerity  suspected — Le- 
land  refutes  the  whimsical  paradox — Hurd  attacks  Leland — Leland*s 
noble  triumph — ^Warburton*s  Sbcrbt  Prinoiplb  operating  in  Modem 
literature:  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man — Lord  Bolingbroke  the  author 
of  the  Essay — ^Pope  received  Warburton  as  his  tutelary  genius — 
Warburton*8  systematic  treatment  of  his  friends  and  rival  editors — 
his  literary  artifices  and  little  intrigues — ^his  Shakspeare— the 
whimsical  labours  of  Warburton  on  Shakspeare  annihilated  by  Ed- 
wards's **  Canons  of  Criticism  "—Warburton  and  Johnson — Edwards 
and  Warburton*s  mutual  attacks — ^the  concealed  motive  of  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare  avowed  in  his  justification — ^his  Sbcrbt  Prinoiplb 
fbrther  displayed  in  Pope's  Works — attacks  Akenside;  Dyson's 
generous  defence— correct  Ridicule  is  a  test  of  Truth,  illustrated  by 
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a  wen«kiiown  case— -Warburton  a  literary  revolutionist;  aimed  to 
be  a  perpetual  dictator — the  ambig^oas  tendency  of  his  speculations 
— the  Warburtonian  School  supported  by  the  most  licentious  prind- 
plea — specimens  of  its  peculiar  style — the  use  to  which  Warburtou 
applied  the  Dundad — his  party:  attentive  to  raise  recruits — ^the 
the  aodve  and  subtle  Hurd— his  extreme  sjcophancj — Warburton, 
to  maintain  his  usurped  authority,  adopted  his  system  of  literary 
quarrels. 

THE  name  of  Warburton  is  more  familiar  to  us  than 
his  works :  thus  was  it  early,*  thus  it  continues,  and 
thus  it  will  be  with  posterity!  The  cause  may  be 
worth  our  inquiry.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  whole  compass 
of  our  literary  history,  a  character  more  instructive  for 
its  greatness  and  its  failures;  none  more  adapted  to 
excite  our  curiosity,  and  which  can  more  completely 
gratify  it 

Of  great  characters,  whose  actions  are  well  known, 
and  of  those  who,  whatever  claim  they  may  have  to  dis- 
tinction, are  not  so,  Aristotle  has  delivered  a  prei^pt 
with  his  accustomed  sagacity.  If  AchUleSy  says  the 
Stagirite,  be  the  subject  of  our  inquiries,  since  all  know 
what  he  has  done,  wo  are  simply  to  indicate  his  actions, 
without  stopping  to  detail ;  but  this  would  not  serve  for 
Oritias/  for  whatever  relates  to  him  must  be  fully  told, 
since  he  is  known  to  few;f— a  critical  precept,  which 
ought  to  be  frequently  applied  in  the  composition  of  this 
work. 

The  history  of  Warburton  is  now  well  known,  the  facts 

*  One  of  his  lively  adversaries,  the  author  of  the  ''Oanons  of  Criti- 
dsm,**  observed  the  difficulty  of  writing  against  an  author  whose  repu- 
tation so  mudi  exceeded  the  knowledge  of  his  works.  "It  is  my 
misfortune,**  sajrs  Edwards,  '*  in  this  controversy,  to  be  engaged  with  a 
person  who  is  better  known  by  his  name  than  bis  woHcs ;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  whose  works  are  mor$  known  ihan  road»** — Fr^fiiM  i$ 
the  Ckuums  of  CriHdsm, 
'     t  AristoUe's  Rhetoric,  B.  IIL  a  18. 
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lie  dispersed  in  the  chronological  biographer ;  *  bat  the 
secret  connexion  which  exists  between  them,  if  there 
shall  be  found  to  be  any,  has  not  yet  been  brought  out ; 
and  it  is  my  business  to  press  these  together;  hence  to 
demonstrate  principles,  or  to  deduce  inferences. 

The  literary  feme  of  Warburton  was  a  portentous 
meteor :  it  seemed  unconnected  with  the  whole  planetary 
system  through  which  it  rolled,  and  it  was  imagined  to 
be  darting  amid  new  creations,  as  the  tail  of  each  hy- 
pothesis blazed  with  idle  fancies,  f  Such  extraordinary 
natures  cannot  be  looked  on  with  calm  admiration,  nor 
common  hostility;  all  is  the  tumult  of  wonder  about 
such  a  man ;  and  his  adversaries,  as  well  as  his  friends, 
though  differently  affected,  are  often  overcome  by  the 
same  astonishment. 

To  a  Warburtonian,  the  object  of  his  worship  looks 
indeed  of  colossal  magnitude,  in  the  glare  thrown  about 
that  hallowed  spot;  nor  is  the  divinity  of  common 
stature ;  but  the  light  which  makes  him  appear  so  great, 
must  not  be  suffered  to  conceal  from  us  the  real  standard 
by  which  only  his  greatness  can  be  determined :  J  even 

•  The  materials  for  a  "  Life  of  Warburton  "  have  been  arranged  bj 
Mr.  Nichols  with  his  aocusiomed  fidelity. — See  hisLUerary  Anecdotes, 

f  It  is  probable  I  maj  have  drawn  my  meteor  from  onr  volcanic 
author  himself  who  had  his  lucid  moments,  even  in  the  deliriums  of 
his  imagination.  Warburton  has  rightly  observed,  in  his  "Divine 
Legation,"  p.  203,  that  "  SyetenUj  Schemea^  and  Eypciheeee,  all  bred  of 
heat,  in  the  warm  regions  of  CknUroversy^  like  meteors  in  a  troubled 
iky,  have  each  its  torn  to  hkae  and  fly  away." 

X  It  seems,  even  by  the  confession  of  a  Warburtonian,  that  his 
master  was  of "  a  human  size ;"  for  when  Bishop  Lowth  rallies  the 
Warburtonians  for  their  subserviency  and  credulity  to  their  master, 
he  aimed  a  gentle  stroke  at  Dr.  Brown,  who^  in  his  "  Bssays  on  the 
Characteristics,"  had  poured  forth  the  most  vehement  panegyric.  In 
his  "  Estimate  of  Manners  of  the  Times,"  too,  after  a  long  Urade  Qf 
their  badness  in  regard  to  taste  and  learning,  he  thus  again  eulogi^oA 
his  mighty  master: — **ffimBelf  is  abused,  and  his  Mends  insulted  for 
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literary  enthusiasm,  delightful  to  all  generous  tempers, 
may  be  too  prodigal  of  its  splendours,  wasting  itself  while 
it  shines ;  but  truth  remains  behind !  Truth,  which,  like 
the  asbestos,  is  still  unconsumed  and  unaltered  amidst 
these  glowing  fires. 
The  genius  of  Warburton  has  called  forth  two  re- 

his  sake,  bj  those  who  never  read  hia  writings ;  or,  if  thej  did,  could 
neither  taste  nor  comprehend  them ;  while  every  little  aspiring  or  de- 
spairing scribbler  eyes  him  as  Caosius  did  Caesar :  and  whispers  to  hia 
fellow — 

'Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrqw  wotUL 

Like  a  Colossos ;  and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 

To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves.' 

No  wonder,  then,  if  the  malice  of  the  Lilliputian  tribe  be  bent  against 
this  dreaded  Gulliver ;  if  they  attack  him  with  poisoned  arrows,  whom 
they  cannot  subdue  by  strength." 

On  this  Lowth  observes,  that  ".this  Lord  Paramount  in  hia  preten- 
sions dolh  heairide  the  namno  world  of  literature,  and  has  cast  out  his 
shoe  over  all  the  regions  of  science."  This  leads  to  a  ludicrous  com- 
parison of  WarburtOD,  with  King  Pichrochole  and  his  three  ministers, 
who,  in  IJrquhan*s  admirable  version  of  the  French  wit,  are  Count 
Merdaille,  the  Duke  of  Smalltrash,  and  the  Earl  Swashbuckler,  who 
set  up  for  universal  monarchy,  and  made  an  imaginary  expedition 
through  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  as  Rabelais  records,  and  the 
bishop  facetiously  quotes.  Dr.  Brown  afterwards  seemed  to  repent 
his  panegyric,  and  contrives  to  make  his  gigantic  hero  shrink  into  a 
moderate  size.  "  I  believe  still,  every  little  aspiring  fellow  contiuues 
thus  to  eye  him.  For  myself,  I  have  ever  considered  him  as  a  man, 
yet  oonsiderable  among  his  species,  as  the  following  part  of  the  para- 
graph dearly  demonstrates.  I  speak  of  him  here  as  a  QuUtver  indeed; 
yet  still  of  no  more  than  human  size^  and  only  apprehended  to  be  of 
colosgal  magnitude  by  certain  of  his  Lilliputian  enemies.**  Thus  sub- 
tilely  would  poor  Dr.  Brown  save  appearances  I  It  must  be  confessed 
that,  in  a  dQemma,  never  was  a  giant  got  rid  of  so  easily ! — The  plain 
truth,  howeve*,  was,  that  Brown  was  then  on  the  point  of  quarrelling 
with  Warburton ;  for  he  laments,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  *'  he  had 
not  avoided  all  personal  panegyric,  f  had  thus  saved  myself  the 
trouble  of  setting  right  a  character  which  I  far  over-poiDted.**  A  part 
of  this  letter  is  quoted  in  the  "Biographia  Britannica.*' 
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markable  anonymous  criticisms— in  one,  all  that  the  moot 
splendid  eloquence  can  bring  to  bear  against  this  chief 
and  his  adherents;*  and  in  the  other,  all  that  taste 
warmed  by  a  spark  of  Warburtonian  fire,  can  discrimi- 


♦  "  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian,  not  admitted  into  the 
collections  of  their  respective  works,"  itself  a  collection  which  our 
shelves  oould  ill  spare,  though  maliciously  republished  by  Dr.  Parr. 
The  dedication  by  Parr  stands  unparalleled  for  comparative  criticism. 
It  is  the  eruption  of  a  volcano ;  it  sparkles,  it  blazes,  and  scatters  light 
and  destruction.  How  deeply  ought  we  to  regret  that  this  Nazarite 
Buffered  his  strength  to  be  shorn  by  the  Delilahs  of  spurious  fame. 
Never  did  this  man,  with  his  gifted  strength,  grasp  the  pillars  of  a 
temple,  to  shake  its  atoms  over  Philistines ;  but  pleased  the  child-like 
simplicity  of  his  mind  by  pulling  down  houses  over  the  heads  of  their 
unlucky  inhabitants.  He  consumed,  in  local  and  personal  literary 
quarrels,  a  genius  which  might  have  made  the  next  age  his  own. 
With  aU  the  stores  of  erudition,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  genius,  he 
mortified  a  country  parson  for  his  politics,  and  a  London  accoucheur 
for  certain  obstetrical  labours  performed  on  Horace ;  and  now  his  col- 
lected writings  lie  before  us,  volumes  unsaleable  and  uuread.  His 
insatiate  vanity  was  so  littie  delicate,  as  often  to  snatch  its  sweet- 
meat from  a  foul  plate ;  it  now  appears,  by  the  secret  revelations  in 
GriflBth's  own  copy  of  his  "  Monthly  Review,"  that  the  writer  of  a  very 
elaborate  article  on  the  works  of  Dr.  Parr,  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Doctor  himself.  His  egotism  was  so  declamatory,  that  it 
unnaturalized  a  gp'eat  mind,  by  the  distortions  of  Johnsouian  mimicry ; 
his  fierceness,  which  was  pushed  on  to  brutality  on  the  unresisting,  re- 
treated with  a  child's  terrors  when  resisted;  and  the  pomp  of  petty 
pride  in  table  triumphs  and  evening  circles,  ill  compensated  for  the 
lost  oentury  he  might  have  made  his  own  I 

Lord  o'er  the  greatest,  to  the  least  a  slave. 
Half- weak,  half-strong,  half-timid,  and  half-brave; 
To  take  a  compliment  of  too  much  pride. 
And  yet  most  hurt  when  praises  are  denied* 
Thou  art  so  deep  discerning,  yet  so  blind, 
So  leam*d,  so  ignorant,  cruel,  yet  so  kind ; 
Bo  good,  so  bad,  so  foolish,  and  so  wise; — 
By  turns  I  love  thee,  and  by  turns  despise. 

MS.  Anon,  (said  to  be  by  the  late  Dr.  Homer.) 
Vol.  n.— 2 
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Date  in  an  impartial  decision.*  Mine  is  a  colder  and  less 
grateful  task.  I  am  bat  a  historian !  I  have  to  creep 
along  in  the  darkness  of  human  events,  to  lay  my  hand 
cautiously  on  truths  so  difficult  to  touch,  and  which 
either  the  panegyrist  or  the  writer  of  an  invective  cover 
over,  and  throw  aside  into  comers. 

Much  of  the  moral,  and  something  too  of  the  physical 
dispositions  of  the  man  enter  into  the  literary  character ; 
and,  moreover,  there  are  localities — the  place  where  he 
resides,  the  circumstances  which  arise,  and  the  habits  he 
contracts;  to  all  these  the  excellences  and  the  defects 
of  some  of  our  great  literary  characters  may  often  be 
traced.  With  this  clue  we  may  thread  our  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  Genius. 

Warburton  long  resided  in  an  obscure  provincial 
town,  the  articled  clerk  of  a  country  attorney,!  and 

•  The  "  Qiiarterlj  Review,"  voL  vli.  p.  383. — So  masterly  a  piece 
of  criticism  has  rarely  surprised  the  public  m  the  leaves  of  a  periodi* 
cal  pablicatioD.  It  comes,  indeed,  with  the  feelings  of  another  age, 
and  the  reminiscences  of  the  old  and  vigorous  school  I  cannot  im- 
plicitlj  adopt  all  the  sentiments  of  the  critic,  but  it  exhibits  a  highly- 
finished  portrait,  enamelled  by  the  love  of  the  artist — ^This  article  was 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Craven,  Ac 

f  When  Warburton,  sore  at  having  been  refused  academical  hon- 
ours at  Oxford,  which  were  offered  to  Pope,  then  his  fellow-traveller, 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  refusal,  did  himself  not  accept  them — 
in  hii  controveray  with  Lowth  (then  the  Oxford  Professor),  gave  way 
to  his  angry  spirit,  and  struck  at  the  University  itself  for  its  political 
Jesuitism,  being  a  place  where  men  "were  taught  to  distinguish 
between  de  facto  and  de  jurty"  caustic  was  the  retort  Lowth,  by  sin- 
gular felicity  of  application,  touched  on  Warburton*s  original  designa- 
tion, in  a  character  he  hit  on  in  Clarendon.  After  remonstrating  with 
spirit  and  dignity  on  this  petulant  attack,  which  was  not  merely  per- 
sonal, Lowth  coutinues: — **Had  I  not  your  lordship^s  example  to  jus- 
tify me,  I  should  think  it  a  piece  of  extreme  impertinence  to  inquire 
where  tou  were  bred;  though  one  might  justly  plead,  in  excuse  for 
It  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  where  and  how  such  a  phenomenon  was 
produced.    It  is  commonly  said  that  your  lordship's  education  was  U 
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then  an  onsacoessfiil  practising  one.  He  seems,  too^ 
once  to  have  figured  as  "  a  wine-merchant  in  the  Bor- 
ough," and  rose  into  notice  as  "  the  orator  of  a  disputing 
club ;"  but,  in  all  his  shapes,  still  keen  in  literary  pur- 


that  particular  kind,  conoeming  which  it  is  a  remark  of  that  great 
judge  of  men  and  manuers,  Lord  Clarendon  (on  whom  jou  have, 
therefore,  with  a  wonderful  happiness  of  allusion,  Justness  of  applica- 
tioD,  and  elegance  of  expression,  conferred  *  the  unriralled  title  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Human  Nature*),  that  it  peculiarly  disposes  men  to  he 
proad,  insolent,  and  pragmatical"  Lowth,  in  a  note,  inserts  Claren- 
don's character  of  Colonel  Harrison :  "  He  had  been  bred  up  in  the 
place  of  a  derk,  under  a  lawyer  of  good  account  in  those  parts ; 
which  kind  of  education  introduces  men  into  the  language  and  prac- 
tice of  business ;  and  if  it  be  not  resisted  by  the  great  ingenuity  of  the 
person,  inclines  young  men  to  more  pride  than  any  other  kind  of 
breeding;  and  di^)08e8  them  to  be  pragmatical  and  insolent"  "  Now, 
my  lord  (Lowth  continuesX  as  you  have  in  your  whole  behaviour,  and 
in  all  your  writings,  remarkably  distinguished  yourself  by  your  hu* 
uility,  lenity,  meekness,  forbearance,  candour,  humanity,  civility, 
decen<7^  good  manners,  good  temper,  moderation  with  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  otiiers,  and  a  modest  diffidence  of  your  own,  this  unprom- 
ising circumstance  of  your  education  is  so  far  fh>m  being  a  disgrace  to 
you,  that  it  highly  redounds  to  your  praise." — Lowih^a  Letter  to  t)tt 
Author  of  the  D.  L,  p.  63. 

Was  ever  weapon  more  polished  and  keen  ?  This  Attic  style  of 
controversy  finely  contrasts  with  the  tasteless  and  fierce  invective  of 
the  Warburtonians,  although  one  of  them  is  well  knowu  to  have 
managed  too  adroitly  the  cutting  instrument  of  irony ;  but  the  frigid 
malignancy  of  Hurd  diminishes  the  pleasure  we  might  find  in  his  skiU. 
Warbnrton  ill  concealed  his  vexation  in  the  contempt  he  vented  in  a 
letter  to  Hurd  on  this  occasion.  "  All  you  say  about  Lowth's  pam- 
phlet breathes  the  purest  spirit  of  Mendship.  His  wit  and 'his  reason^ 
img,  God  knows,  and  I  also,  (as  a  certain  critic  said  once  in  a  matter 
of  the  like  great  importance),  are  much  below  the  qualities  that  deserve 
those  names." — ^He  writes  too  of  **  this  man's  boldness  in  publishing 
his  letters.** — "If  he  expects  an  answer,  he  will  certainly  find  himself 
disappointed ;  though  I  believe  I  could  make  as  good  sport  with  this 
devU  of  a  vice,  for  the  public  diversion,  as  ever  was  made  with  him  in 
the  old  Moralities.** — ^But  Warburton  did  reply!  Had  he  ever  pos- 
Bosaed  one  feeling  of  taste,  never  would  ha  have  figured  the  elegant 
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suits,  without  literary  connexions;  struggling  with  all 
the  defects  of  a  desultory  and  self-taught  education,  but 
of  a  bold  aspiring  character,  he  rejected,  either  in  pride 
or  in  despair,  his  little  trades,  and  took  Deacon's  orders 
— ^to  exchange  a  profession,  unfavourable  to  continuity  of 
study,  for  another  more  propitious  to  its  indulgence.* 

Lowth  as  this  grotesque  personage.  He  was,  howerer,  at  that  mo- 
ment sharply  stung  I 

This  circumstance  of  Attorneyship  was  not  passed  over  in  Mallet's 
<*  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  Most  Impudent  Man  Llying."  Comparing, 
In  the  spirit  of  "familiarity,"  Arnall,  an  impudent  scribbling  attor- 
ney and  political  scribe,  with  Warburton,  he  says,  **  You  have  been 
an  attorney  as  well  as  he,  but  a  little  more  impudent  than  he  was;  for 
Arnall  never  presumed  to  conceal  his  turpitude  under  the  gown  and 
the  scart"    But  this  is  mere  invective  I 

*  I  have  given  a  tempered  opinion  of  his  motive  for  this  sudden 
conversion  from  Attorneyship  to  Divinity;  for  it  most  not  be  con- 
cealed, in  our  inquiry  into  Warburton's  character,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently been  accused  of  a  more  worldly  one.  He  was  so  fierce  an 
advocate  for  some  important  causes  he  undertook,  that  his  sincerity 
has  been  liable  to  suspicion ;  the  pleader,  in  some  points,  certainly  acting 
the  part  of  a  sophist.  Were  we  to  decide  by  the  early  appearances 
of  his  conduct,  by  the  rapid  change  of  his  profession,  by  his  obsequi- 
ous servility  to  his  country  squire,  and  by  what  have  been  termed  the 
hazardous  *'  fooleries  in  criticism,  and  outrages  in  controversy,*'  which 
he  systematically  pursued,  he  looks  like  one  not  in  earnest,  and  more 
sealous  to  maintain  the  character  of  his  own  genius,  than  the  cause  he 
had  espoused.  Leland  once  exclaimed,  "  What  are  we  to  think  of 
the  writer  and  his  intentions  ?  Is  he  really  sincere  in  his  reasonings  7" 
Certain  it  is,  his  paradoxes  often  alarmed  his  friends,  to  repeat  the 
words  of  a  great  critic,  by  "  the  absurdity  of  his  criticism,  the  hetero- 
doxy of  hip  tenets,  and  the  brutality  of  his  Invectives."  Our  Juvenal, 
who,  whatever  might  be  the  vehemence  of  his  declamation,  reflected 
always  those  opinions  which  floated  about  him,  has  drawn  a  full- 
length  figure.  He  accounts  for  Warburton's  early  motive  in  taking 
the  cassock,  as  being 

" thereto  drawn 

By  some  faint  omens  of  the  Lawn, 
And  on  the  truly  Christian  plan, 
To  make  himself  a  gentleman; 
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In  a  word,  he  set  off  as  a  literary  adventurer,  who  was 
to  win  his  way  by  earning  it  from  patronage. 
His  first  mischances  were  not  of  a  nature  to  call  forth 

A  title,  in  which  Form  arrayed  him, 

Tho'  Fate  ne'er  thought  of  when  she  made  him. 

To  make  himself  a  man  of  note, 

He  in  defence  of  Scripture  wrote : 

So  long  he  wrote,  and  long  about  it. 

That  e*en  believers  'gan  to  doubt  it 

He  wrote  too  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

Of  whom,  no  more  than  doth  a  post, 

He  knew ;  nor,  should  an  angel  show  him, 

Would  he  or  know,  or  choose  to  know  him.*' 

Chuschill's  **  Duellist.** 

I  would  not  insinuate  that  Warburton  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
class  he  so  loudly  denounced,  that  of  "Free-thinkers;**  his  ndnd, 
warm  with  imagination,  seemed  often  tinged  with  credulity.  But  from 
his  want  of  sober-mindedness,  we  cannot  always  prove  his  earnest- 
ness in  the  cause  he  advocated.  He  often  sports  with  his  fancies ;  he 
breaks  out  into  the  most  familiar  levity ;  and  maintains,  too  broadly, 
''subtile  and  refined  principles,  which  evince  more  of  the  political  than 
the  primitive  Christian.  It  is  certain  his  infidelity  was  greatly  sus- 
pected ;  and  Hurd,  to  pass  over  the  stigma  of  Warburton^s  sudden 
conversion  to  the  Ohurch,  Insinoates  that  "on  early  eeriausnesa  of  mimd 
determined  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession.*'—*'  It  may  be  so,** 
says  the  critic  in  the  "Quarterly  Review,**  no  languid  admirer  of  this 
great  man ;  "but  the  symptoms  of  that  serioumesa  were  very  equwocal 
afienpQtrda;  and  the  oerio^n^y  of  an  early  provision^  from  a  generous 
patron  in  the  country^  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  those  who  are 
disposed  to  assign  human  conduct  to  ordinary  motives,  as  quite  ade- 
qxute  to  the  effect** 

Dr.  Parr  is  indignant  at  such  surmises;  but  the  feeling  is  more 
honourable  than  the  decision  I  In  an  admirable  character  of  Warbur- 
ton  in  the  "  Westminster  Magazine"  for  1*779,  it  is  acknowledged,  "  at 
his  outset  in  life  he  was  suspected  of  being  inclined  to  infidelity; 
and  it  was  not  till  many  years  had  elapsed,  that  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
opinions  was  generally  assented  to.**  On  this  Dr.  Parr  observes, 
**  Why  Dr.  Warburton  was  ever  suspected  of  secret  infidelity  I  know 
not  What  he  was  indined  to  think  on  subjects  of  religion,  before,  per- 
haps, he  had  leisure  or  ability  to  examine  them,  depends  only  upon  ob- 
■oure  surmise^  or  vague  report.**    The  words  ineUned  to  ihiwk  seems  a 
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that  intr^idity  which  afterwards  hardened  into  the 
leading  feature  of  his  charaoter.  Few  great  authors 
have  begun  their  race  with  less  auspicious  omens, 
though  an  exti:aordinar7  event  in  the  life  of  an  author 
happened  to  Warburton — ^he  had  secured  a  patron  be- 
fore he  was  an  author. 

The  first  publication  of  his  which  we  know,  was  his 
"  Translations  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  Roman  Poets, 
Orators,  and  Historians."  1724.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  fine  forms  of  classic 
beauty  could  never  be  cast  in  so  rough  a  mould  as  his 
prose ;  and  his  turgid  unmusical  verses  betrayed  quali- 
ties of  mind  incompatible  with  the  delicacy  of  poetry. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  repeated  another  bolder  at- 
tempt, in  his  "  Critical  and  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles."  After  this  pub- 
lication, I  wonder  Warburton  was  ever  suspected  of 
infidelity  or  even  scepticism.*    So  radically  deficient  in 

pertphrase  for  $eor^  mfiddHy,  Our  critic  attributes  tiicoe  reports  to 
"an  English  dunce,  whose  blunders  and  calumnies  are  now  happily 
forgotten,  and  repeated  by  a  French  buffoon,  whose  morality  is  not 
commensurate  with  his  wit" — T^rads  by  Warburton,  Ac.,  p.  186^ 

**  The  English  Dunce"  I  do  not  recoUect:  of  this  sort  there  are  so 
many  I  Yoltaire  is  "the  Frendi  buflbon;"  who,  indeed,  compares 
Warburton  in  his  bishopric,  to  Peachum  in  the  Be^^'s  Opera — ^who, 
as  Keeper  of  Newgate,  was  for  hanging  all  his  old  accomplices  I 

*  Warburton  was  far  more  extravagant  in  a  later  attempt  which  he 
made  to  expound  the  odd  visions  of  a  crack-brained  Welshman,  a 
prophesyiog  knave ;  a  knave  by  his  own  confession,  and  a  prophet  by 
Warburton^s.  This  commenteiy,  inserted  in  Jortin's  **  Remarks  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  considerably  ii^ured  the  reputation  of  Jortin. 
The  Btoiy  of  Warburton  and  his  Welsh  Prophet  would  of  itself  be  suf- 
ficient to  detect  the  shiftings  and  artifices  of  his  genius.  Bice  or  Arise 
Evans  I  was  one  of  the  many  prophets  who  rose  up  in  Oliver's  fanati- 
cal days;  and  Warburton  had  the  hardihood  to  insert,  in  Jortin *b 
learned  work,  a  strange  commentary  to  prove  that  Arise  Evans,  in 
Cromwell's  time,  in  his  "  Echo  from  Heaven,"  had  manifestly  propki- 
•ied  ffm  Hcmoverion  Sitcousiom!    The  Welshman  was  a  knave  by  hia 
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Warburton  was  that  fine  internal  feeling  which  we  caU 
taste,  that  through  his  early  writings  he  acquired  not 
one  solitary  charm  of  diction,*  and  scarcely  betrayed, 

owD  aooount  in  subscribing  with  his  right  hand  the  confession  he  calls 
his  prophec7,  before  a  justice,  and  with  his  leftj  that  which  was  his 
recantation,  signed  before  the  recorder,  adding,  "  I  know  the  bench 
and  the  people  thought  I  recanted ;  but,  alas  1  they  were  deceived  ;'* 
and  this  Warburton  calls  "  an.  uncommon  fetch  of  wit,'*  to  save  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy,  though  not  the  honour  of  the  prophet.  If  Evans 
meant  anything,  he  meant  what  was  then  floating  in  all  men's  minds, 
the  probable  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  By  this  prelude  of  that  inven- 
tive genius  which  afterwards  commented,  in  the  same  spirit,  on  the 
JSneid  of  Virgil,  and  the  "Divine  Legation,  itself,"  and  made  the 
same  sort  of  discoveries,  he  fixed  himself  in  this  dilemma :  either  War- 
burton was  a  greater  impostor  than  Arise  Evans,  or  he  was  more 
credulous  than  even  any  follower  ot  the  Welsh  prophet,  if  he  really 
had  any.  Bat  the  truth  is,  that  Warburton  was  always  writing  for  a 
present  purpose,  and  believed,  and  did  not  believe,  as  it  happened. 
"  Ordinary  men  believe  one  side  of  a  contradiction  at  a  time,  whereas 
his  lordship*'  (says  his  admirable  antagonist)  "  frequently  believes,  or 
at  least  defends  hoOk  So  that  it  would  have  been  no  great  wonder  if 
he  should  maintain  that  Evans  was  both  a  real  prophet  and  an  impos- 
tor.** Yet  this  is  not  the  only  awkward  attitude  into  which  Warbur- 
ton has  here  thrown  himself.  To  strain  the  vision  of  the  raving 
Welshman  to  events  of  which  he  could  have  no  notion,  Warburton 
has  plunged  into  the  most  lodicrous  difficulties,  all  which  ended,  as  all 
his  discoveries  have  done,  in  making  the  fortune  of  an  adversary  who, 
like  the  Momus  of  Homer,  has  raised  through  the  skies  "inextinguish- 
able laughter,"  in  the  amusing  tract  of  "  Confusion  worse  Conrounded, 

Rout  on  Bout,  or  the  Bishop  of  G 's  Commentary  on  Arise  Evans ; 

by  Indignatia**  1172.  The  writer  was  the  l^med  Henry  Taylor, 
the  author  of  Ben  Mordecai's  Apology. 

*  The  correct  taste  >of  Lowth  with  some  humour  describes  the  last 
sentence  of  the  "  Enquiry  on  Prodigies  "  as  '*  the  Musa  Pedestris  got 
on  horseback  in  a  high  prancing  style.**  He  printed  it  in  measured 
lines,  without,  however,  changing  the  place  of  a  single  word,  and  it 
produced  blank  verse.    Thus  it  reads — 

"Methinks  I  see  her  like  the  mighty  Eagle 
renewing  her  immortal  youth,  and  purging 
her  opening  sight  at  the  unobstructed 
of  our  benign  meridian  Sun,"  ko. 
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amid  his  impurity  of  taste,  that  nerve  and  spirit  which 
afterwards  crushed  all  rival  force.  His  translations  in 
imitation  of  MiUon^s  style  betray  his  utter  want  of  ear 
and  imagination.  He  attempted  to  suppress  both  these 
works  during  his  lifetime. 

When  these  unlucky  productions  were  republished  by 
Dr.  Parr,  the  Dedications  were  not  forgotten ;  they  were 
both  addressed  to  the  same  opulent  baronet,  not  omitting 
"  the  virtues  "  of  his  lady  the  Countess  of  Sunderland, 
whose  marriage  he  calls  "  so  divine  a  union.*'  Warbur- 
ton  had  shown  no  want  of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his 
patrons ;  for  they  had  more  than  one  living  in  their  gift 
— and  perhaps,  knowing  his  patrons,  none  in  the  dedica- 
tions themselves.  They  had,  however,  this  absurdity, 
that  in  freely  exposing  the  servile  practices  of  dedicators, 
the  writer  was  himself  indulging  in  that  luxurious  sin, 
which  he  so  forcibly  terms  "  Public  Prostitution."  This 
early  management  betrays  no  equivocal  symptoms  of 
that  traffic  in  Dedications^  of  which  he  has  been  so 
severely  accused,*  and  of  that  paradoxical  turn  and 

Such  a  glowing  metaphor,  in  the  uncouth  prose  of  Warburton, 
startled  Lowth^s  classical  ear.  It  was  indeed  **the  Musa  Pedestris 
who  had  got  on  horseback  in  a  high  prancing  stjle;"  for  as  it  has 
since  been  pointed  out,  it  is  a  well-known  passage  towards  the  close 
of  the  Areopagitica  of  Milton,  whose  prose  is  so  often  purely  poetical. 
See  Birches  Edition  of  Milton*s  Prose  Works,  L  158.  Warburton  was 
familiarly  conversant  with  our  great  yemacular  writers  at  a  time  when 
their  names  generally  were  better  known  than  their  Works,  and 
when  it  was  considered  safe  to  pillage  their  most  glorious  passages. 
Warburton  has  been  convicted  of  snatching  their  purple  patches,  and 
sewing  them  into  his  coarser  web,  without  any  acknowledgment ;  he 
did  this  in  the  present  remarkable  instance,  and  at  a  later  day,  in  the 
pre&oe  to  his  *'  Julian,"  he.  laid  violent  hands  on  one  of  Raleigh's 
splendid  metaphors. 

*  When  Warburton  was  considered  as  a  Colossus  of  literature, 
Ralph,  the  political  writer,  pointed  a  severe  allusion  to  the  awkward 
figure  he  makes  in  these  Dedications.    "The  Colossus  himself  creeps 
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hardy  effrontery  which  distinguished  his  after-life.  These 
dedications  led  to  preferment,  and  thus  hardily  was  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  his  aspiring  fortunes. 

between  the  legs  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Sutton ;  in  what  postorOj  or 
for  what  purpose,  need  not  be  explained." 

Churchill  has  not  passed  by  unnoticed  Warburton^s  humility,  even 
to  weakness,  oombined  with  pride  which  could  rise  to  haughtiness. 
'*  He  was  so  proud,  that  should  he  meet 
The  twelve  apostles  in  tlie  street, 
He*d  turn  his  nose  up  at  them  all, 
And  shove  his  Saviour  from  the  waU.** 


Yet  this  man 


-"  Pawned  through  all  his  life 


For  patrons  first,  then  for  a  wife; 
Wrote  DedicatUmSj  which  must  make 
The  heart  of  every  Christian  quake." 

TheDueBist 

It  is  certain  that  the  proud  and  supercilious  Warburton  long  orondi* 
ed  and  fawned.  Mallet^  at  least,  well  knew  all  that  passed  between 
Warburton  and  Pope.  In  the  "Familiar  Epistle**  he  asserts  that 
Warburton  was  introduced  to  Pope  by  his  "nauseous  flattery."  A 
romarkable  instance,  besides  the  dedications  we  have  noticed,  occur- 
red in  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  He  did  not 
venture  to  attack  "  The  Oxford  Editor,"  as  he  sarcastically  distinguishes 
him,  without  first  demanding  back  his  letters,  which  were  immediately 
returned,  from  Sir  Thomas's  high  sense  of  honour.  Warburton  might 
otherwise  have  been  shown  strangely  to  contradict  himself,  for  in  these 
letters  he  had  been  most  lavish  of  his  fiattories  and  encomiums  on  the 
man  whom  he  covered  with  ridicule  in  the  preface  to  his  Shakspeare. 
See  ^  An  Answer  to  certain  Passages  in  Mr.  W.'s  Preface  to  Shak- 
speare," 1748. 

His  dedication  to  the  plain  unlettered  Ralph  Allen  of  Bath,  his 
greatest  of  patrons,  of  his  "Commentary  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,"  is 
written  in  Uie  same  spirit  as  those  to  Sir  Robert  Sutton ;  but  the  for- 
mer unlucky  gentleman  was  more  publicly  exposed  by  it.  The  subject 
of  this  dedication  turns  on  "  the  g^wth  and  progress  of  IhUe,  divided 
into  four  principal  branches!"  There  is  an  episode  about  Free^U 
and  Naiwe  and  Orace,  and  "a  contrivance  of  Leibnitz  about  Faialism  " 
Ralph  Allen  was  a  go<^  Quaker-like  man,  but  he  must  liave  lost  bis 
temper  if  he  ever  read  the  dedication  I    Let  us  not,  however,  imagioA 
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TUl  his  thirtieth  year,  Warburton  evinced  a  depraved 
taste,  but  a  craving  appetite  for  knowledge.  His  mind 
was  constituted  to  be  more  struck  by  the  Monstrous  than 
the  Beautiful,  much  like  that  Sicilian  prince  who  furnished 
his  villa  with  the  most  hideous  figures  imaginable :  *  the 

^at  "Warburton  was  at  all  insensible  to  this  violation  of  literary  de- 
corum; he  only  sacrificed  propriety  to  what  he  considered  a  more 
urgent  principle— his  own  personal  interest  No  one  had  a  juster 
conception  of  the  true  nature  of  dedications;  for  he  says  in  the  famous 
one  **to  the  Free-thinkers:** — **  I  could  never  approve  the  custom  of 
dedicating  books  to  men  whose  professions  made  them  strangers  to 
the  subject.  A  Discourse  on  the  Ten  Predicaments  to  a  Leader  of 
Armies,  or  a  System  of  Casuistry  to  a  Minister  of  State,  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a  high  absurdity." 

All  human  characters  are  mixed — ^true !  yet  still  we  feel  indignant 
to  discover  some  of  the  greatest  often  combining  the  most  opposite 
qualities;  and  then  they  are  not  so  much  mixed  as  the  parts  are 
naturally  joined  together.  Oould  one  imagine  that  so  lofty  a  charac- 
ter as  Warburton  oould  have  been  liable  to  have  incurred  even  the 
random  stroke  of  the  satirist?  whether  true  or  false,  the  events  of 
his  life,  better  known  at  this  day  than  in  his  own,  will  show.  Church- 
01  says  that 

*'  He  oould  cringe  and  creep,  be  civil. 
And  hold  a  stirrup  to  the  devil, 
If,  in  a  journey  to  hie  mind^ 
He'd  let  him  mount,  and  ride  behind.** 

The  author  of  the  "  Canons  of  Criticism,"  with  all  his  sprightly  sar- 
casm, gives  a  history  of  Warburton's  later  Dedications.  '*The  first 
edition  of  *  The  Alliance  *  came  out  without  a  dedication,  but  was  pre- 
sented to  the  bishops ;  and  when  nothing  came  of  that,  the  second 
was  addressed  to  both  the  Universities ;  and  when  nothing  came  of 
that,  the  third  was  dedicated  to  a  noble  Earl,  and  nothing  has  yet 
oome  of  that"  Appendix  to  "Canons  of  Criticism,'*  seventh  edit 
261. 

*  The  palace  here  alluded  to  Is  fVdly  described  in  a  volume  of 
"  Travels  through  Sicily  and  Malta,"  by  P.  Brydone,  F.  R.  S.,  in  1770. 
He  describes  it  as  belonging  to  "the  Prince  of  Palermo,  a  man  of 
immense  fortune^  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  of  mon- 
sters and  chimeras,  greater  and  more  ridiculous  than  ever  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  the  wiklest  writers  of  romance  and  knigbV 
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delight  resalting  from  harmonioua  and  delicate  forms 
raised  emotions  of  too  weak  a  nature  to  move  his  obli- 
quity of  taste ;  roused,  however,  by  the  surprise  excited 
by  colossaf  ugliness.  The  discovery  of  his  intellectual 
tastes,  at  this  obscure  period  of  his  life,  besides  in  those 
works  we  have  noticed,  is  confirmed  by  one  of  the  most 
untoward  accidents  which  ever  happened  to  a  literary 
man ;  it  was  the  chance-discovery  of  a  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten to  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  forty  yean 
before.  At  the  time  that  letter  was  written,  his  literary 
connexions  were  formed  with  second-rate  authors;  he 
was  in  strict  intimacy  with  Concanen  and  Theobald,  and 
other  '^ingenious gentlemen  who  made  up  our  last  night's 
conversation,''  as  he  expresses  himself.  *    This  letter  is 


errantry."  Ho  tells  us  this  palace  was  sarrounded  bj  an  armj  of 
statues,  '*not  one  made  to  represent  any  object  in  nature.  He  has 
put  the  heads  of  men  to  the  bodies  of  every  sort  of  animal,  and  the 
heads  of  every  other  animal  to  the  bodies  of  men.  Sometimes  he 
makes  a  compound  of  five  or  six  animals  that  have  no  sort  of  resem- 
blance in  nature.  He  puts  the  head  of  a  lion  on  the  neck  of  a  goose, 
the  body  of  a  lizard,  the  legs  of  a  goat,  the  tail  of  a  fox ;  on  the  back 
of  this  monster  he  puts  another,  if  possible  still  more  hideous,  with 
five  or  six  heads,  and  a  bush  of  horns.  There  is  no  kind  of  horn  in 
the  world  he  has  not  collected,  and  his  pleasure  is  to  see  them  aU 
fiourishing  upon  the  same  head."  The  interior  of  the  house  was  deco- 
rated in  the  same  monstrous  style,  and  the  description,  miique  of  its 
kind,  occupies  several  pages  of  Ui.  Brydone's  boolL — Bo^ 

*  This  letter  was  written  In  1726,  and  first  found  by  Dr.  Knight  in 
1750,  in  fitting  up  a  house  where  Goncanen  had  probably  lodged.  It 
was  suppressed,  till  Akenside,  in  1766,  printed  it  in  a  sixpenny  pam- 
phlet^  entitled  "  An  Ode  to  Mr.  Edwards."  He  preserved  the  curios- 
ityt  with  *'  all  its  peculiarities  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuatk>n." 
The  insu.ted  poet  took  a  deep  revenge  for  the  contemptuous  treatment 
ho  had  received  fh)m  the  modem  Stagirite.  The  **  peculiarities  "  be- 
tray most  evident  marks  of  the  self-caught  lawyer ;  the  orthography 
and  the  double  letters  were  minted  in  the  office.  [Thus  he  speaks  of 
Addison  as  this  '*  exact  Mr.  of  propriety,"  and  of  his  own  studies  of 
the  English  poets  '*  to  trace  them  to  their  sources ;  and  observe  what 
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full  of  the  heresies  of  taste :  one  of  the  most  anomalous 
is  the  comment  on  that  well-known  passage  in  Shakspeare 
on  "  the  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments ;"  Warbur- 
ton's  is  a  miraculous  specimen  of  fantastical  sagacity  and 
critical  delirium,  or  the  art  of  discovering  meanings  never 
meant,  and  of  illustrations  the  author  could  never  have 
known.  Warburton  declares  to  "  the  ingenious  gentle- 
men," (whom  afterwards  with  a  Pharaoh's  heart  he 
hanged  by  dozens  to  posterity  in  the  ^*  Dunciad,")  that 
**  Pope  borrowed  for  want  of  genius ;''  that  poet,  who, 
when  the  day  arrived,  he  was  to  comment  on  as  the  first 
of  poets  I  His  insulting  criticisms  on  the  popular  wri- 
tings of  Addison, — his  contempt  for  what  Young  calls 
"  sweet  elegant  Virgilian  prose,** — show  how  utterly  in- 
sensible he  was  to  that  classical  taste  in  which  Addison 
had  constructed  his  materials.  But  he  who  could  not  taste 
the  delicacy  of  Addison,  it  may  be  imagined  might  be  in 
raptures  with  the  rant  of  Lee.  There  is  an  unerring 
principle  in  the  false  sublime :  it  seems  to  be  governed 
by  laws,  though  they  are  not  ours ;  and  we  know  what 
it  will  like,  that  is,  we  know  what  it  will  mistake  for 
what  ought  not  to  be  liked,  as  surely  as  we  can  antici- 
pate what  will  delight  correct  taste.    Warburton  has 

ooTf  as  well  as  what  slime  and  gravel  thej  brought  down  with  them.**] 
When  I  looked  for  the  letter  in  Akenside's  Works,  I  disooyered  that  it 
had  been  sQently  dropped.  Some  iuterest,  doubtiess,  had  been  made 
to  suppress  it,  for  Warburton  was  humbled  when  reminded  of  it. 
Malone,  fortunately,  has  preserved  it  in  his  Shakspeare,  where  it  may 
be  found,  in  a  plaoe  not  lOcely  to  be  looked  into  for  it,  at  the  close  of 
JuUus  Ccuar :  this  literary  curiosity  had  otherwise  been  lost  for  pos* 
terity ;  its  whole  history  is  a  series  of  wonderflil  escapea 

By  this  document  we  became  acquainted  with  the  astonishing  fact, 
that  Warburton,  early  in  life,  was  himself  one  of  those  very  dunces 
whom  he  has  so  unmercifully  registered  in  their  Doomsday-book ;  one 
who  admired  the  genius  of  his  brothers,  and  spoke  of  Pope  with  the 
utmost  contempt!  [Thus  he  says,  *'  Dryden,  I  observe,  borrows  for 
want  of  leisure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius  I"] 
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pronounced  one  of  the  raving  passages  of  poor  Nat  ^^  to 
contain  not  only  the  most  sublime,  bnt  the  most  judicious 
imagery  that  poetry  conld  conceive  or  paint."  Joseph 
Warton,  who  indignantly  rejects  it  from  his  edition  of 
Pope,  asserts  that  '^  we  have  not  in  our  language  a  more 
stiiking  example  of  true  turgid  expression,  and  genuine 
fustian  and  bombast"*  Yet  such  was  the  man  whom 
ill-fortune  (for  the  public  at  least)  had  chosen  to  become 
the  commentator  of  our  greater  poets  I  Again  Churchill 
throws  light  on  our  character : — 

He,  with  an  all-sufBcient  air 
Places  himself  in  the  critic^a  chair, 
And  wrote,  to  advance  his  Maker^s  praise, 
GommencB  on  rhjmes,  and  notes  on  plaj^^ 
A  judge  of  genius,  though,  confest, 
With  not  one  spark  of  genius  blest: 
Among  the  first  of  critics  placed. 
Though  tree  fh>m  every  taint  of  taste. 

Not  encouraged  by  the  reception  his  first  literary 
efforts  received,  but  having  obtained  some  preferment 
from  his  patron,  we  now  come  to  a  critical  point  in  his 
life.  He  retreated  from  the  world,  and,  during  a  se- 
clusion of  near  twenty  years,   persevered  in  uninter- 

*  Lee  introduces  Alexander  the  Great,  sajing, 

"  When  Glory,  like  the  dazzling  eagle,  stood 
Perch'd  on  my  beaver  in  the  Granic  flood, 
When  Fortune's  self  my  standard  trembling  bore, 
And  the  pale  Fates  stood  frighted  on  the  shore; 
When  the  Immortals  on  the  billows  rode, 
And  I  myself  appeared  the  leading  god  I" 

In  the  province  of  taste  Warburton  was  always  at  sea  without  chan 
or  compass,  and  was  as  unlucky  in  his  panegyric  on  Milton  as  on  Lee. 
He  calls  the  "  Paradise  Regained  "  "  a  cliarming  poem,  nothing  inferior 
Sn  the  poetry  and  the  senHments  to  the  Paradise  Lost."  Such  extrav- 
agance could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  critic  too  little  sensible  to  th« 
essential  requisites  of  poetry  ItselC 
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rupted  studies.  The  force  of  his  character  placed  him 
in  the  first  order  of  thinking  beings.  This  resolution 
no  more  to  court  the  world  for  literary  favours,  but  to 
command  it  by  hardy  preparation  for  mighty  labours, 
displays  a  noble  retention  of  the  appetite  for  fame; 
Warburton  scorned  to  be  a  scribbler  I 

Had  this  great  man  journalised  his  readings,  as  Oib- 
Don  has  done,  we  should  perhaps  be  more  astonished 
at  his  miscellaneous  pursuits.  He  read  everything, 
and,  I  suspect,  with  little  distinction,  and  equal  delight* 

*  Such  opposite  studies  shot  themselves  into  the  most  fiintastical 
forms  in  his  rocket-writings,  whether  they  streamed  in  "  The  Divine 
Legation,"  or  sparkled  in  "  The  Origin  of  Romances,"  or  played  about 
in  giving  double  senses  to  YirgO,  Pope,  and  Shakspeare.  Churchil^ 
with  a  good  deal  of  ill-nature  and  some  truth,  describes  them  :— 

"  A  curate  first,  he  read  and  read, 
And  laid  in,  while  he  should  have  fed 
The  souls  of  his  neglected  flock. 
Of  reading,  such  a  mighty  stock, 
That  he  overcharged  the  weary  brain 
With  more  than  she  could  wdl  contain; 
More  than  she  was  with  spirit  fraught 
To  turn  and  methodise  to  thought ; 
And  which,  like  Hl-digested  foody 
Tohvmaura  ium%  and  not  to  Uood.*^ 

The  opinion  of  Bentley,  when  he  saw  "  The  Divine  Legation,**  was  a 
sensible  one.  '*  This  man,"  said  he,  "  has  a  monstrous  appetite,  with  a 
very  bad  digpstion." 

The  Warbnrtonians  seemed  to  consider  his  great  work,  as  the  Bible 
by  which  all  literary  men  were  to  be  sworn.  Lowth  ridicules  their 
credulity.  *'*The  Divine  Legation,'  it  seems,  contains  in  it  all  knowl- 
edge divine  and  human,  ancient  and  modem:  it  is  a  perfect  Ency- 
dopsBdia,  including  all  history,  criticism,  divinity,  law,  politics,  from  the 
law  of  Moses  down  to  the  Jew  bill,  and  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
to  modern  Rebus-writing,  Ac" 

"In  the  2014  pages  of  the  unfinished  *  Divine  Legation,'"  observes 
the  sarcastic  Gibbon,  "four  hundred  authors  are  quoted,  (torn  St 
Austin  down  to  Scarron  and  Rabelais  I" 
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Curiosity,  even  to  its  delirium,  was  his  first  passion; 
which  produced  those  new  systems  of  hypothetical 
reasoning  by  which  he  startled  the  world;  and  his 
efforts  to  save  his  most  ingenious  theories  from  absurdity 
resembled,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  words  applied  to 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  ^'a  contrivance  against 
Fatalism,''  for  though  his  genius  has  given  a  value  to 
the  wildest  paradoxes,  paradoxes  they  remain. 

But  if  Warburton  read  so  much,  it  was  not  to  enforce 
opinions  already  furnished  to  his  hands,  or  with  cold 
scepticism  to  reject  them,  leaving  the  reader  in  despair. 
He  read  that  he  might  write  what  no  one  else  had 
written,  and  which  at  least  required  to  be  refuted  before 
it  was  condemned.  He  hit  upon  a  secbet  principlb, 
which  prevails  through  all  his  works,  and  this  was 
Invention;  a  talent,  indeed,  somewhat  dangerous  to 
introduce  in  researches  where  Truth,  and  not  Fancy, 
was  to  be  addressed.  But  even  with  all  this  originality 
he  was  not  free  from  imitation,  and  has  even  be& 
accused  of  borrowing  largely  without  hinting  at  his 
obligations.  He  had  certainly  one  favourite  model 
before  him:  Warburton  has  delineated  the  portrait  of 
a  certain  author  with  inimitable  minuteness,  while  he 
caught  its  general  effect;  we  feel  that  the  artist,  in 
tracing  the  resemblance  of  another,  is  inspired  by  all 

Yet,  afler  all  that  satire  and  wit  have  deDouaced,  listen  to  an  enlight- 
ened  votary  of  Warburton.  He  asserts  that  "The  '  Diyine  Legation' 
has  taken  its  plaoo  at  the  bead,  not  to  say  of  English  theology,  but 
almost  of  English  literature.  To  the  composition  of  this  prodigious 
performance.  Hooker  and  Stilliogfleet  could  ha^e  contributed  the 
erudition,  ChUlingworth  and  Locke  the  acuteness,  Taylor  an  imagi- 
nation even  more  wild  and  copious,  Swilt,  and  perhaps,  Eachard,  the 
sarcastic  vein  of  wit;  but  what  power  of  understanding,  except 
Warburton's,  could  first  have  amassed  all  these  materials,  and  then 
oompaoted  them  into  a  bulky  and  elaborate  work,  so  consistent  and 
harmonions." — Quarterly  Beview,  voL  vii. 
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the  flattery  of  a  self-painter — ^he  perceived  the  kindred 
features,  and  he  loved  them  I 

This  author  was  Bayle  1  And  I  am  unfolding  the  char- 
acter of  Warburton,  in  copying  the  very  original  portrait : 

"  Mr.  Bayle  is  of  a  quite  different  character  from  these 
Italian  sophists :  a  writer,  whose  strength  and  clearness 
of  reaacming  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  gaiety,  easiness, 
and  delicacy  of  his  wU;  toho^  pervading  human  nature 
with  a  glance^  struck  into  the  pbovinck  of  Parjldox, 
U8  an  exercise  for  the  restless  vigour  of  his  mind:  who, 
with  a  soul  superior  to  the  sharpest  attacks  of  fortune,  and 
a  heart  practised  to  the  best  philosophy,  had  not  yet  enough 
of  real  greatness  to  overcome  that  last  foible  of  superior 
geniuses^  the  temptation  of  honour,  which  the  Academic 
EzEBCiSB  OF  Wir  is  conceived  to  bring  to  its  professors."  * 

Here,  then,  we  discover  the  secbet  principle  which 
conducted  Warburton  through  all  his  works,  although 
of  the  most  opposite  natures.  I  do  not  give  this  as  an 
opinion  to  be  discussed,  but  as  a  fact  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  facidties  so  eminent  in  Bayle  were  equally  so  in 
Warburton.  In  his  early  studies  he  had  particularly 
applied  himself  to  logic ;  and  was  not  only  a  vigorous 
reasoner,  but  one  practised  in  all  ihQ  finesse  of  dialectics. 
He  had  wit,  fertile  indeed,  rather  than  delicate ;  and  a 
vast  body  of  erudition,  collected  in  the  uninterrupted 
studies  of  twenty  yeai*s.  But  it  was  the  secbet  pbin- 
ciPLB,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  the  Academic  exercise  of  !!%," 
on  an  enlarged  system,  which  carried  him  so  far  in  the 
new  world  of  Invention  he  was  creating. 

*  "The  Dirine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated,"  yoL  L  sea  iv. 
Observe   the  remarkable   expression,   "that  last  foible  of  superior 
genius."  He  had  evidently  running  in  his  mind  Milton's  line  on  Fam»— 
"  That  last  inflrmitj  of  noble  minds." 

In  such  an  exalted  state  was  Warburton's  mind  when  he  waa 
writing  this,  his  own  character. 
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This  waff  a  new  cbaracteristio  of  inveBtigation ;  it  led 
him  on  to  pnrsne  bis  profounder  inquiries  beyond  the 
clouds  of  antiquity ;  for  what  be  could  not  discover^  be 
COKJBCTUBBD  and  ASSERTED.  Objects,  which  in  the 
hands  of  other  men  were  merely  matters  resting  on 
authentic  researches,  now  received  the  stamp  and  lustre 
of  original  invention.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
state  in  which  others  had  viewed  it;  the  hardiest 
paradoxes  served  his  purpose  best,  and  this  licentious 
principle  produced  unlooked-for  discoveries.  He  hu- 
moured his  taste,  always  wild  and  unciiastised,  in  search 
of  the  monstrous  and  the  extravagant;  and,  being  a  wit, 
he  delighted  in  finding  resemblances  in  objects  which  to 
more  regulated  minds  had  no  similarity  whatever.  Wit 
may  exercise  its  ingenuity  as  much  in  combining  things 
miconnected  with  each  other,  as  in  its  odd  assemblage 
of  ideas;  and  Warburton,  as  a  literary  antiquary, 
proved  to  be  as  witty  in  his  combinations  as  Butler  and 
Congreve  in  their  comic  images.  As  this  principle  took 
full  possession  of  the  mind  of  this  man  of  genius,  the 
practice  became  so  familiar,  that  it  is  possible  he  might 
at  times  have  been  credulous  enough  to  have  confided  in 
his  own  reveries.  As  he  forcibly  expressed  himself  on 
one  of  his  adversaries.  Dr.  Stebbing,  '^  Thus  it  is  to  have 
to  do  with  a  head  whose  sense  is  all  run  to  system.^^ 
**  His  Academic  Wit "  now  sported  amid  whimsical  the- 
ories, pursued  bold  but  inconclusive  arguments,  marked 
out  subtile  dbtinctions,  and  discovered  incongruous 
resemblances;  but  they  were  maintained  by  an  impos- 
ing air  of  conviction,  furnished  with  the  most  prodigal 
erudition,  and  they  struck  out  many  ingenious  combinar 
tions.  The  importance  or  the  curiosity  of  the  topics 
awed  or  delighted  his  readers;  the  principle,  however 
licentious,  by  the  surprise  it  raised,  seduced  the  lovers 
of  novelties.  Father  Hardouin  had  studied  as  hard  as 
Vol.  n.— 5 
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Warburton,  rose  as  early,  and  retired  to  rest  as  late,  and 
the  obliquity  of  his  intellect  resembled  that  of  Warbur- 
ton— ^but  he  was  a  far  inferior  genius ;  he  only  discovered 
that  the  classical  works  of  antiquity,  the  finest  composi- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  in  ages  of  its  utmost  refine- 
ment, had  been  composed  by  the  droning  monks  of  the 
middle  ages ;  a  discovery  which  only  surprised  by  its 
tasteless  absurdity — but  the  absurdities  of  Warburton 
had  more  dignity,  were  more  delightful,  and  more 
dangerous :  they  existed,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  illu- 
sion, but  illusion  which  required  as  much  geniiis  and 
learning  as  his  own  to  dissipate.  His  spells  were  to  be 
disturbed  only  by  a  magician,  great  as  himself  Con- 
ducted by  this  solitary  principle,  Warburton  undertook, 
as  it  were,  a  magical  voyage  into  antiquity.  He  passed 
over  the  ocean  of  time,  sailing  amid  rocks,  and  half  lost 
on  quicksands;  but  he  never  failed  to  raise  up  some 
terra  incognita;  or  point  at  some  scene  of  the  Fata 
Morgana^  some  earthly  spot,  painted  in  the  heaven  one 
knows  not  how. 

In  this  secret  principle  of  resolving  to  hivent  what  no 
other  had  before  conceived,  by  means  of  conjecture  and 
assertion^  and  of  maintaining  his  theories  with'  all  the 
pride  of  a  sophist,  and  all  the  fierceness  of  an  inquisitor, 
we  have  the  key  to  all  the  contests  by  which  this  great 
mind  so  long  supported  his  literary  usurpations. 

The  first  step  the  giant  took  showed  the  mightiness  of 
his  stride.  His  first  gneat  work  was  the  famous  "Al- 
liance between  Church  and  State."  It  surprised  the 
world,  who  saw  the  most  important  subject  depending 
on  a  mere  curious  argument,  which,  like  all  political 
theories,  was  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  writers  of 
opposite  principles.*    The  term  "Alliance"  seemed  to 

♦  The  author  of  "  The  Oanons  of  Criticism  **  addressed  a  severe  son- 
net to  WorburtOQ ;  and  alludes  to  the  "Alliance ** : — 
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the  dissenters  to  infer  that  the  Church  was  an  inde- 
pendent power,  forming  a  contract  with  the  StcUe^ 
and  not  acknowledging  that  it  is  only  an  integral 
part,  like  that  of  the  army  or  the  navy.*  Warburton 
had  not  probably  decided,  at  that  time,  on  the  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  power :  whether  it  was  paramount  by 
its  divine  origin,  as  one  party  asserted ;  or  whether,  as 
the  new  philosophers,  Hobbes,  Selden,  and  others,  in- 
sisted, the  spiritnal  was  secondary  to  the  civil  power,  f 

The  intrepidity  of  this  vast  genius  appears  in  the  plan 
of  his  greater  work.  The  omission  of  a  future  state  of 
reward  and  punishment,  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  was  per- 
petually urged  as  a  proof  that  the  mission  was  not  of 
divine  origin:  the  ablest  defenders  strained  at  obscure 

"Reign  he  sole  king  in  paradoxal  land, 
And  for  Utopia  plan  his  idle  schemes 
Of  visionary  leagues^  aUiance  vain 
^Twixt  Will  and  Warburton—" 

On  which  he  adds  this  note,  humorously  stating  the  grand  position  of 
the  work: — "The  whole  argument  by  which  the  aUiance  between 
Church  and  State  is  established,  Mr.  Warburton  founds  upon  this  sup- 
position— 'That  people,  considering  themsel?e8  in  a  religious  capa- 
city, may  contract  with  themselves,  considered  in  a  civQ  capacity.' 
The  conceit  is  ingenious,  but  is  not  his  own.  Scrubs  in  the  Beaux 
Stratagem,  had  found  it  out  long  ago :  he  considers  himself  as  acting 
the  diCTerent  parts  of  all  the  servants  in  the  family ;  and  so  Scrubs  the 
coachman,  ploughman,  or  justice's  derk,  might  contract  with  Scrub, 
the  butler,  for  such  a  quantity  of  ale  aa  the  other  assumed  character 
demanded." — Appendix,  p.  261. 

♦  "  Monthly  Review,"  voL  xvi.  p.  324^  the  organ  of  the  dissenters. 

f  See  article  Hobbes,  for  his  system.  The  great  Selden  was  an 
Srastian;  a  distinction  extremely  obscure.  EraektB  was  a  Swiss 
physician  of  little  note,  who  was  for  restraining  the  ecclesiastical 
power  from  all  temporal  Jurisdiction.  Selden  did  hun  the  honour  of 
adopting  his  principles.  Selden  wrote  against  the  divine  right  of 
tithes,  but  allowed  the  legal  right,  which  gave  at  first  great  offence  to 
the  clergy,  who  afterwards  perceived  the  propriety  of  his  argument 
M  Wotton  has  fully  acknowledged 
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or  figurative  passages,  to  force  nnsatisfactoiy  inferences ; 
but  they  were  looking  after  what  could  not  be  found. 
Warburton  at  once  boldly  acknowledged  it  was  not 
there ;  at  once  adopted  all  the  objections  of  the  infidels : 
and  roused  the  curiosity  of  both  parties  by  the  hardy 
assertion,  that  this  very  omission  was  a  demonstration  of 
its  divine  origin.* 

^It  does  not  alwajs  enter  into  the  design  of  these  volumes  to  ex- 
amine those  great  works  which  produced  literary  quarreb.  But  some 
maj  be  glad  to  find  here  a  word  on  this  original  project 

The  grand  position  of  the  Divine  Legation  is,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  moral  goyemment  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  author  shows  how  it  has  been  inculcated  by  all  good 
legislators,  so  that  no  religion  could  ever  exist  without  it;  but  the 
Jewish  could,  firom  its  peculiar  government,  which  was  theocracy— a 
government  where  the  presence  of  God  himself  was  perpetually  mani- 
fested by  miracles  and  new  ordinances ;  and  henoe  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments  were  sufiQcient  for  that  people,  to  whom  the  unity 
and  power  of  the  Godhead  were  never  doubtfld.  As  he  proceeded,  he 
would  have  opened  a  new  argument,  viz.,  that  the  Jewish  relig^'on  was 
only  the  part  of  a  revelation,  showing  the  necessity  of  a  further  one 
^or  its  eon^pUa&n,  which  produced  Ohristianity. 

When  Warburton  was  in  good  spirits  with  his  great  work  (for  he 
was  not  always  so),  he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend: — "You  judge  right, 
that  the  nexi  volume  of  the  D.  L.  will  not  be  the  last  I  thought  I  had 
told  yoo  that  I  had  divided  the  work  into  three  parts:  the  first  gives 
you  a  view  of  Paganism ;  the  second,  of  Judaism ;  and  the  third,  of 
Christianity.  Tou  wiU  wonder  how  this  last  inquiry  can  come  into  m 
simple  an  argument  as  that  which  I  undertake  to  enforce.  I  have  not 
room  to  tell  you  more  than  this — ^that  after  I  have  proved  a  fViture 
state  not  to  be,  m  fact^  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  I  next  show  that, 
if  Christianity  be  true,  it  could  not  possibly  be  there;  and  this  neoessi* 
tates  me  to  explain  the  nature  of  Christianity,  with  which  the  whoU 
ends.  But  this  inter  nos.  If  it  be  known,  I  should  possibly  have  some* 
body  writing  against  (Ms  part  too  before  it  appeara" — ^Nichols's  "Lit< 
erary  Anecdotes,"  vol  v.  p.  661. 

Thus  he  exults  in  the  true  tone,  and  with  all  the  levity  of  a  sophist 
It  is  well  that  a  true  feeling  of  religion  does  not  depend  on  the  quirks  ' 
and  quibbles  of  human  reasonings,  or,  what  are  as  flEdlible,  on  i 
of  fiuiclM  erodition. 
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The  first  idea  of  this  new  project  was  bold  and  delight- 
ful, and  the  plan  magnificent.  Paganism,  Judaism,  and 
Christianity,  the  three  great  religions  of  mankind,  were 
to  be  marshalled  in  all  their  pomp,  and  their  awe,  and 
their  mystery.  But  the  procession  changed  to  a  battle  I 
To  maintain  one  great  paradox,  he  was  branching  out 
into  innumerable  ones.  This  great  work  was  never  con- 
cluded :  the  author  wearied  himself,  without,  however, 
wearying  his  readers ;  and,  as  his  volumes  appeared,  he 
was  still  referring  to  his  argument,  *^  as  far  as  it  is  yet 
advanced.''  The  demonstration  appeared  in  great  dan- 
ger of  ending  in  a  conjecture;  and  this  work,  always 
beginning  and  never  ending,  proved  to  be  the  glory  and 
misery  of  his  life.*  In  perpetual  conflict  with  those 
numerous  adversaries  it  roused,  Warburton  often  shifted 

*  Warburton  lost  himself  in  the  labyrinth  he  had  so  ingenionsly 
oonstmcted.  This  work  harassed  his  days  and  exhausted  his  intellect 
Observe  the  tortures  of  a  mind,  even  of  so  great  a  mind  as  that  of 
Warburton's,  when  it  sacrifices  all  to  the  perishable  ranity  of  sudden 
celebrity.  Often  he  fiew  fh>m  his  task  in  utter  exhaustion  and  de- 
spair. He  had  quitted  the  smooth  and  even  line  of  truth,  to  wind 
about  and  split  himself  on  all  the  crookedness  of  paradoxes.  He 
paiDts  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  Birch.  He  says—"  I  was  so  disgusted 
with  an  old  subject,  that  I  had  deferred  it  from  month  to  month  and 
year  to  year."  He  had  recourse  to  **  an  expedient ;**  which  was,  "to 
set  the  press  on  work,  and  so  oblige  himself  to  supply  copy."  Such  is 
the  confession  of  the  author  of  the  "Divine  Legation  1"  this  "ency- 
dopsedia'*  of  all  ancient  and  modern  lore— all  to  proceed  fh>m  "a  sim- 
ple argument! "  But  when  he  describes  his  Bufferings,  hard  is  the 
heart,  of  that  literary  man  who  cannot  sympathise  with  such  a  g^nt 
caught  in  the  toils  1  I  give  his  words: — "Distractions  of  various 
kinds,  inseparable  from  human  life,  joined  with  a  naturally  melan- 
choly habit,  contribute  greatly  to  increase  my  indolence.  This  makes 
my  reading  wild  and  desultory ;  and  I  seek  refuge  fVom  (he  vneoMineu 
of  thought,  from  any  book,  let  it  bo  what  it  will  By  my  manner  of 
writing  ypon  wbjeda,  you  would  naturally  imagine  Vuy  afford  me  pteat* 
ire,  and  attach  me  thoroughJly.  I  wtU  asiure  you.  No  1  '* — ^Nichols's 
"  literary  Anecdotes,"  vol  ▼.  p.  662. 
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hk  ground,  and  broke  into  so  many  divisions,  that  when 
he  cried  out.  Victory !  his  scattered  forces  seemed  rather 
to  be  in  flight  than  in  pursuit* 

The  same  secbbt  psinciplb  led  him  to  turn  the  poet- 
ical narrative  of  iEneas  in  the  infernal  regions,  an  epi- 
sode evidently  imitated  by  Virgil  from  his  Grecian  master, 

WarburtoQ  had  not  the  cares  of  a  family — ^they  were  merely  literary 
ones.  The  secret  cause  of  his  ''melancholy,"  and  his  ''indolence,** 
and  that  "  want  of  attachment  and  pleasure  to  his  sabjecta,"  which  his 
friends  "  naturally  imagined "  afforded  him  so  much,  was  the  contro- 
versies he  had  kindled,  and  the  polemical  battles  he  had  raised,  about 
him.  However  boldly  he  attacked  in  return,  his  heart  often  sickened  in 
privacy ;  for  how  often  must  he  have  beheld  his  noble  and  his  whimsical 
edifices  built  on  sands,  which  the  waters  were  perpetually  eating  intol 

At  the  last  interview  of  Warburton  with  Pope,  the  dying  poet  ex- 
horted him  to  proceed  with  "  The  Divine  Legation."  "  Your  reputa- 
tion," said  he,  "  as  well  as  your  duty,  is  concerned  in  it  People  say 
you  can  get  no  farther  in  your  proof.  Nay,  Lord  Bolingbtoke  him- 
self bids  me  expect  no  such  thing."  This  anecdote  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary; for  it  appears  in  "  Owen  Ruff  head's  Life  of  Pope,"  p.  497, 
a  work  written  under  the  eye  of  Warburton  himself;  and  in  which  I 
think  I  could  point  out  some  strong  touches  fh>m  his  own  hand  on 
certain  important  occasions,  when  he  would  not  trust  to  the  creeping 
dulness  of  Huffhead. 

*  His  temerity  had  raised  against  him  not  only  infidels,  but  Chris- 
tians. If  any  pious  clergyman  now  wrote  in  favour  of  the  opuiion 
that  God's  people  believed  in  the  immortality  of  Uie  soul — ^which  can 
we  doubt  they  did?  and  which  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  has  written  his 
treatise,  "  De  Resurrectione  Mortuoruro,"  to  prove— it  was  a  strange 
sight  to  behold  a  bishop  seeming  to  deny  so  rational  and  religions  a 
creed  I  Even  Dr.  Balguy  confessed  to  Warburton,  that  "  there  was 
one  thing  in  the  argument  of  the  '  Divine  Legation '  that  stuck  more 
with  candid  men  than  all  the  re5;t — how  a  religion  without  a  future 
state  could  be  worthy  of  God  I  "  This  Warburton  promised  to  satisfy, 
by  a  fresh  appendix.  His  volatile  genius,  however,  was  condemned 
to  "  the  peltmg  of  a  merciless  storm."  Lowth  told  hfan — *'  Tou  give 
yourself  out  as  demonstrator  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses ;  it  has 
been  often  demonstrated  before ;  a  young  student  in  theology  might 
undertake  to  give  a  better— that  is,  a  more  satisfactory  and  irrefhig- 
able  demonstration  of  it  in  five  pages  than  you  have  done  in  five 
volumes  "— Lowth's  "  Letter  to  Warburton,"  p.  12. 
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into  a  minute  description  of  the  initiation  into  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries.  A  notion  so  perfectly  new  was  at  least 
worth  a  commonplace  truth.  Was  it  not  delightful  to 
have  so  many  particulars  detailed  of  a  secret  transaction, 
which  even  its  contemporaries  of  two  thousand  years  ago 
did  not  presume  to  know  anything  about?  Father 
Hardouin  seems  to  have  opened  the  way  for  Warburton, 
sinc^he  had  discovered  that  the  whole  jEneid  was  an 
allegorical  voyage  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  I  When  Jortin, 
in  one  of  his  "  Six  Dissertations,"  modestly  illustrated 
Virgil  by  an  interpretation  inconsistent  with  Warburton's 
strange  discovery,  it  produced  a  memorable  quarrel. 
Then  Hurd,  the  future  shield,  scarcely  the  sword,  of 
Warburton,  made  his  first  sally ;  a  dapper,  subtle,  and 
cold-blooded  champion,  who  could  dexterously  turn 
about  the  polished  weapon  of  irony.*     So  much  our 

•  Hurd  was  the  son  of  a  Staffordshire  fanner,  and  was  placed  by 
him  at  Bngelj,  fh>m  whenoe  he  was  removed  to  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  published  a  pamphlet  en« 
titled  "  Bemarks  on  a  late  Book  entitled  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rejec- 
tion of  the  Christian  Miracles  by  the  Heathens,  by  William  Weston,' " 
which  met  with  considerable  attention.  In  1749,  on  the  occasion  of 
publishing  a  commentary  on  Horace^s  "  Ars  Poetica,"  he  complimented 
Warburton  so  strongly  as  to  ensure  his  favour.  Warburton  returned 
it  by  a  puff  for  Hurd  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  and  the  two  became  fast 
IHends.  It  was  a  profitable  connexion  to  Kurd,  for  by  the  interces- 
sion of  Warburton  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Whitehall  preachers, 
a  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester.  He  re- 
paid Warburton  by  constant  praises  in  print,  and  so  far  succeeded 
with  that  vain  man,  that  when  he  read  the  dedication  he  made  to  him 
of  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Augustus,"  he  wrote  to  him 
with  mock  humility — "I  wfll  oonfess  to  you  how  much  satisfaction  the 
groundless  part  of  it,  that  which  relates  to  myself  gave  me."  When 
Dr.  Jortin  very  properly  spoke  of  Warburton  with  less  of  subserviency 
than  the  overbearing  bishop  desired,  Hurd  at  once  came  forward  to 
fight  for  Warburton  in  print,  in  a  satirical  treatise  on  "  The  Delicacy 
of  Friendship,**  which  highly  delighted  his  patron,  who  at  once  wrote 
to  Br.  Lowth,  stating  him  to  be  "  a  man  of  very  superior  talents,  o/ 
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jRailleur  admii'ed  the  volume  of  Jortin,  that  he  favoared 
him  with  ''A  Seventh  Dissertation,  addressed  to  the 
Author  of  the  Sixth,  on  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship," 
one  of  the  most  malicious,  but  the  keenest  pieces  of 
irony.  It  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  School  of 
Criticism,  in  which  the  arrogance  of  the  master  was  to 
be  supported  by  the  pupil's  contempt  of  men  often  his 
superiors.  To  interpret  Virgil  differently  fronj  the 
modem  Stagirite,  was,  by  the  aggravating  art  of  the 
ridiculer,  to  be  considered  as  the  violation  of  a  moral 
feeling.  *  Jortin  bore  the  slow  torture  and  the  teasing 
of  Kurd's  dissecting-knife  in  dignified  silence. 

At  length  a  rising  genius  demonstrated  how  Virgil 
could  not  have  described  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  in  the 

genius,  learning,  and  yirtae ;  indeed,  a  principal  ornament  of  the  age 
he  lives  in."  Hurd  was  made  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  17*75^  and  of 
Winchester  in  1779.    He  died  in  the  year  1808. — Ed. 

*  The  Attic  irony  was  translated  into  plain  English,  in  "  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Warburton^s  Account  of  the  Sentiments  of  the  Early  Jews,*' 
1767 ;  and  the  following  rules  for  all  who  dissented  from  Warburton 
are  deduced : — "  You  must  not  write  on  the  same  subject  that  he 
does.  You  must  not  glance  at  his  arg^uments,  even  without  naming 
him  or  so  much  as  referring  to  him.  If  you  find  his  reasonings  OTer 
io  faulty,  you  must  not  presume  to  furnish  him  with  better  of  your 
own,  even  though  you  prove,  and  are  desirous  to  support  his  condu" 
sions.  Wben  you  design  him  a  compliment,  you  must  express  it  in 
Ml  form,  and  with  all  the  circumstance  of  panegyrical  approbation, 
without  impertinently  qualifying  your  civilities  by  assigning  a  reason 
why  you  think  he  deserves  them,  as  this  might  possibly  be  taken  for 
a  hint  that  you  know  something  of  the  matter  he  is  writing  about  as 
well  as  -himself.  You  must  never  call  any  of  his  discoveries  by  the 
name  of  cof^^echires^  though  you  allow  them  their  fUll  proportion  of 
elegance,  learning,  Ac. ;  for  you  ought  to  know  that  this  capital  genius 
never  proposed  anything  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  (though  ever 
so  new  and  uncommon)  with  diffidence  in  his  life.  Thus  stands  the 
decree  prescribing  our  demeanour  towards  this  sovereign  in  the  Re- 
public of  Letters,  as  we  find  it  promulged,  and  bearing  date  at  thf 
palace  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Nov.  26,  1756." — lYom  whence  Hurd's  "  Sev 
enth  Di88«rtation''  was  dated. 
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sixth  book  of  the  i£neid.  One  blow  from  the  arm  of 
Gibbon  shivered  the  allegorical  fairy  palace  into  glitter- 
ing fragments.* 

When  the  eceptical  Middleton,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Gift  of  Tongnes,"  pretended  to  think  that  '*  an  inspired 
language  would  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  with  all  the  purity 
of  Plato  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,"  and  then  asserted 
that  "  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  was  utterly  rude 
and  barbarous,  and  abounding  with  every  fault  that  can 
possibly  deform  a  language,"  Warburton,  as  was  his 
custom,  instantly  acquiesced;  but  hardily  maintained 
that  "  this  very  barbarism  was  one  certain  mark  of  a 
divine  original^  j — ^The  curious  may  follow  his  subtile 
argument  in  his  "Doctrine  of  Grace;"  but,  in  deliver- 
ing this  paradox,  he  struck  at  the  fundamental  principles 
of  eloguence :  he  dilated  on  all  the  abuses  of  that  human 

*  Gibbon's  "  Critical  Obserrations  on  the  Design  of  the  Sixth  Book 
of  the  ^neid.**  Dr.  Parr  considers  this  clear,  elegant,  and  dedsiye 
^rork  of  criticism,  as  a  complete  refutation  of  Warburton's  disoorery. 

f  It  is  curious  enough  to  obserye  that  Warburton  himself,  acknowl- 
edging this  to  be  a  paradox,  exultingly  exclaims,  '*  Which,  like  so  many 
others  I  have  had  the  odd  fortune  to  advance,  will  be  seen  to  be  only 
another  name  for  Truth."  This  has  all  the  levity  of  a  sophist's  lan- 
guage I  Hence  we  must  infer  that  some  of  the  most  important  subjects 
could  not  be  understood  and  defended,  but  by  Warburton's  "  odd 
fortune  r  It  was  this  levity  of  ideas  that  raised  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  not  alwsys  sincere.  He  writes,  in  a  letter,  of  "living  in 
mere  spite,  to  rub  another  volume  of  the  'Divine  Legation'  in  the 
noses  of  bigots  and  zealots.'*  He  employs  the  most  ludicrous  images, 
and  the  coarsest  phrases,  on  the  most  solemn  subjects.  In  one  of  his 
most  unlucky  paradoxes  with  Lowtb,  on  the  age  and  style  of  the 
writings  of  Job^  he  accuses  that  elegant  scholar  of  deficient  discern* 
ment ;  and,  in  respect  to  style,  as  not  '*  distinguishing  partridge  fVom 
horseflesh;"  and  in  quoting  some  of  the  poetical  passages,  of  "paying 
with  an  old  song,"  and  "giving  rhyme  for  reason."  Alluding  to  some 
one  of  his  adversaries,  whom  he  calls  "  the  weakest,  as  well  as  the 
wickedest  of  all  mankind,"  he  employs  a  striking  image--"!  shall 
hang  him  and  his  fellows,  as  they  do  vermin  in  a  warren,  and  leave 
them  to  posterity,  to  stink  and  blacken  in  the  wind." 
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art.  It  was  precisely  his  utter  want  of  tastt  which 
afforded  him  so  copious  an  argument ;  for  he  asserted 
that  the  principles  of  eloquence  were  arbitrary  and 
chimerical,  and  its  various  modes  "  mostly  fantastical ;" 
and  that,  consequently,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
good  taste,*  except  what  the  consent  of  the  learned  had 
made;  an  expression  borrowed  from  Quintilian.  A 
plausible  and  a  consolatory  argument  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  !  It,  however,  roused  the  mdignation 
of  Leland,  the  eloquent  translator  of  Demosthenes,  and 
the  rhetorical  professor  at  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin, 
who  has  nobly  defended  the  cause  of  classical  taste  and 
feeling  by  profounder  principles.  His  classic  anger  pro- 
duced his  "Dissertation  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Eloquence ;"  a  volume  so  much  esteemed  that  it  is  still 
reprinted.  Leland  reftited  the  whimsical  paradox,  yet 
complimented  Warburton,  who,  "with  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  an  ancient  orator,  was  writing  against  elo- 
quence," while  he  showed  that  the  style  of  the  New 
Testament  was  defensible  on  surer  grounds.  Hurd,  who 
had  fleshed  his  polished  weapon  on  poor  Jortin,  and  had 
been  received  into  the  arms  of  the  hero  under  whom  he 
now  fought,  adventured  to  cast  his  javelin  at  Leland :  it 

*  Warburton,  in  this  work  (tbo  "Doctrine  of  Grace,")  has  a 
curious  passage,  too  long  to  quote,  where  he  observes,  that  '*Tbe 
Indian  and  Asiatic  eloquence  was  esteemed  hTperboIic  and  puerile  by 
tbe  more  phlegmatic  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  Athens:  and  the 
Western  eloquence,  in  its  turn,  frigid  or  insipid,  to  the  hardy  and  in- 
flamed imaginations  of  the  East  The  same  expression,  which  in  one 
place  had  the  utmost  simplicity,  had  in  another  the  utmost  sublime." 
The  jackal,  too,  echoes  the  roar  of  the  lion;  for  the  polished  Hurd, 
whose  taste  was  far  more  decided  than  Warburton's,  was  bold  enough 
to  add,  in  his  Letter  to  Leland,  '*  That  which  is  thought  supremely 
elegant  in  one  country,  passes  in  another  foTfinieal;  while  what  in  this 
country  is  accepted  under  the  idea  ofgublimiiy,  is  derided  in  that  other 
as  no  better  than  bonibasV^  So  unsettled  were  tbe  fUhiaste  of  War* 
tmrton,  and  the  prim-taste  of  Hurd  I 
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was  dipped  in  the  cold  poison  of  contempt  and  petulance. 
It  struck,  but  did  not  canker,  leaves  that  were  immortal.* 
Leland,  with  the  native  warmth  of  his  soil,  could  not 
resist  the  gratification  of  a  reply ;  but  the  nobler  part 
of  the  triumph  was,  the  assistance  he  lent  to  the  circula- 
tion of  Kurd's  letter,  by  reprinting  it  with  his  own 
reply,  to  accompany  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Dissertation 

on  Eloquence.'' t 

We  now  pursue  the  secret  principle,  operating  on 
lighter  topics;  when,  turning  commentator,  with  the 
same  originality  as  when  an  author,  his  character  as  a 
literary  adventurer  is  still  more  prominent,  extorting 
double  senses,  discovering  the  most  fantastical  allusions, 
and  making  men  of  genius  but  of  confined  reading, 
learned,  with  all  the  lumber  of  his  own  unwieldy 
erudition. 

When  the  Oerman  professor  Crousaz  published  a  rigid 
examen  of  the  doctrines  in  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man," 
Warburton  volunteered  a  defence  of  Pope.  Some  years 
before,  it  appears  that  Warburton  himself,  in  a  literary 
dub  at  Newark,  had  produced  a  dissertation  against 
those  very  doctrines  1  where  he  asserted  that  "  the  Essay 
was  collected  from  the  worst  passages  of  the  worst 
authors."  This  probably  occurred  at  the  time  he  de- 
clared that  Pope  had  no  genius!    Bolingbroke  really 

*  The  Letter  to  Leland  is  characterised  in  the  "Critical  Review*' 
for  April,  1765,  as  the  work  of  "a  preferment-hunting  toad-eater,  who, 
while  his  patron  happened  to  go  ont  of  his  depth,  tells  him  that  he  is 
treadiDg  good  ground;  but  at  the  same  time  offers  him  the  use  of  a 
oork-jacket  to  keep  him  above  water." 

f  Dr.  Thomas  Leland  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1722,  and  was  educated 
in  Trinity  College,  in  that  city.  Having  obtained  a  Fellowship 
there,  he  depended  on  that  alone,  and  devoted  a  long  life  to  study, 
and  the  production  of  various  historical  and  theological  works;  ai 
well  as  a  "History  of  Ireland,"  published  in  1773.  He  died  in 
1785.— Bd. 
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WBOTE  the  "Essay  on  Man,'*  which  Pope  versified.* 
His  principles  may  be  often  objectionable;  bat  those 
who  only  read  this  fine  philosophical  poem  for  its  con- 
densed verse,  its  imagery,  and  its  generous  sentiments, 
will  run  no  danger  from  a  metaphysical  system  they  will 
not  care  to  comprehend. 

But  this  serves  not  as  an  apology  for  Warburton,  who 

*  In  a  rough  attack  on  Warburton,  respecting  Pope's  privately 
printing  1600  copies  of  the  "Patriot  King**  of  Bolingbroke,  which  I 
oonoeiye  to  have  been  written  by  Mallet,  I  find  a  particular  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  **  Essay  on  Man"  was  written,  over  which 
Johnson  seems  to  throw  great  doubts. 

The  writer  of  this  angry  epistle,  in  addressing  Warburton,  says: 
"If  you  were  as  intimate  with  Mr.  Pope  as  you  pretend,  you  must 
know  the  truth  of  a  fact  which  several  others,  as  well  as  I,  who  never 
bad  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  or 
Mr.  Pope,  have  heard.  The  fact  was  related  to  me  by  a  certain 
Senior  Fellow  of  one  of  our  Universities,  who  was  very  intimate  with 
Mr.  Pope.  He  started  some  objections,  one  day,  at  Mr.  Pope's  house, 
to  the  doctrine  contolned  in  the  Rthio  Epistles :  upon  which  Mr.  Pope 
told  him  that  he  woull  soon  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  it,  by  laying 
the  argument  at  large  before  him ;  for  which  purpose  he  gave  him 
a  large  prose  manuscrfyt  to  peruse,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  the 
author's  name.  From  this  perusal,  whatever  other  conviction  the 
doctor  might  receive,  he  collected  at  least  this:  that  Mr.  Pope  had 
Arom  his  friend  not  only  the  dodrku,  but  even  the  Jmesi  and  stronge$i 
omamenta  qf  hie  Ethics,  Now,  if  this  foot  be  true  (as  I  question  not 
but  you  know  it  to  be  so),  I  believe  no  man  of  candour  will  attribute 
such  merit  to  Mr.  Pope  as  you  would  insinuate,  for  acknowledging  the 
wisdom  and  the  friendship  of  the  man  who  was  his  instructor  in  phi- 
losophy ;  nor  consequently  that  this  acknowledgment,  and  the  dedioa- 
Hon  of  hu  oum  ay^temj  put  into  a  poetteal  dress  hy  Mr,  Fope,  laid  hit 
lordship  under  the  necessity  of  never  resenting  any  injury  done  to  him 
by  the  poet  afterwards.  Mr.  Pope  told  no  more  than  literal  truth,  in 
calling  Lord  Bolingbroke  his  guidSj  philosopher,  and  /rimoL"  The 
existence  of  this  very  manuscript  volume  was  authenticated  by  Lord 
Bathurst,  in  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Blair  and  others,  where  he  said, 
'*he  had  read  the  MS.  in  Lord  Boliogbroke's  handwriting,  and  was  at 
a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  degance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  s 
proae^  or  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse." — See  the  letter  of  Dr.  B'tit 
In  '*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson." 
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now  underlook  an  elaborate  defence  of  what  he  had 
himself  condemned,  and  for  which  purpose  he  has  most 
unjustly  depressed  Crousaz — an  able  logician,  and  a 
writer  ardent  in  the  cause  of  religion.  This  commentary 
on  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  then,  looks  much  like  the  work 
of  a  sophist  and  an  adventurer !  Pope,  who  was  now 
alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  some  of  those  principles  he 
had  so  innocently  versified,  received  Warburton  as  his 
tutelary  genius.  A  mere  poet  was  soon  dazzled  by  the 
sorcery  of  erudition ;  and  he  himself,  having  nothing  of 
that  kind  of  learning,  believed  Warburton  to  be  the 
Scaliger  of  the  age,  for  his  gratitude  far  exceeded  his 
knowledge.*  The  poet  died  in  this  delusion:  he  con- 
signed his  immortal  works  to  the  mercy  of  a  ridiculous 
commentary  and  a  tasteless  commentator,  whose  labours 
have  cost  so  much  pains  to  subsequent  editors  to  re- 
move. Yet  from  this  moment  we  date  the  worldly  for- 
tunes of  Warburton. — ^Pope  presented  him  with  the 
entire  property  of  his  works ;  introduced  him  to  a  blind 
and  obedient  patron,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  rich  wife, 
by  whom  he  secured  a  fine  mansion ;  till  at  length,  the 

*  Of  manj  instanoes,  the  follo^ng  one  is  the  moBt  curiouB.  When 
Jarvis  published  his  '*  Don  Quixote,"  Warburton,  who  was  prompt  on 
whatever  subject  was  started,  presented  him  with  "  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Books  of  Chivalrjr."  When  it  appeared,  it  threw 
Pope,  their  common  friend,  into  raptures.  ■  He  writes,  *'  I  knew  you 
aa  certainly  as  the  andents  did  the  gods,  by  the  first  paoe  and  the 
very  gait"  True  enough  I  Warburton*8  strong  genius  stamped  itself 
<tt  all  his  works.  But  neither  the  translating  painter,  nor  the  simple 
poet,  could  imagine  the  heap  of  absurdities  they  wore  admiring  I 
Whatever  Warburton  here  aaserted  was  t'aise,  and  whatever  he  con- 
Jeotnred  was  erroneous;  but  his  blunders  were  quite  original — ^The 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  Tyrwhitt  have  demolished  the  whole 
edifice,  without  leaving  a  single  brick  standing.  The  absurd  rhapsody 
has  been  worth  preserving,  for  the  sake  of  the  masterly  confutatioo ; 
no  unccmimon  result  of  Warburton^s  literary  labours! 

It  forms  the  concluding  note  in  Shukspeare's  Lov^a  Labowr  LosL 
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mitre  crowned  his  lost  ambition.    Such  was  the  large 
chapter  of  accidents  in  Warburton's  life ! 

There  appears  in  Warburton's  conduct  respecting  the 
editions  of  the  great  poets  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished, something  systematic;  ho  treated  the  several 
editors  of  those  very  poets,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and 
Grey,  who  were  his  friends,  with  the  same  odd  sort  of 
kindness :  when  he  was  unknown  to  the  world,  he  cheer- 
fully contributed  to  all  their  labours,  and  afterwards 
abused  them  with  the  liveliest  severity.*    It  is  probable 

*  Of  Theobald  he  was  onre  the  oompaoion,  and  to  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer  he  offered  his  notes  for  his  edition.  [Hanmor^s  Shakspeare  was 
given  in  1742  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  its  benefit,  and  was 
printed  at  the  Uniyersitjr  Press,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Smith 
and  Dr.  Shippon.  Sir  Thomas  paid  the  expenses  of  the  engravings 
by  Gravelot  prefixed  to  each  play.  The  edition  was  published  in  4to. 
in  1744,  it  was  printed  on  the  "finest  royal  paper,"  and  does  not 
warrant  the  severity  of  Pope,  whose  editing  was  equally  faulty.]  Sir 
Thomas  says  he  found  Warburton*s  notes  *^  sometimes  just,  but  mostly 
wild  and  out  of  the  way.*'  Warburton  pidd  a  visit  to  Sir  Thomas  for 
a  week,  which  he  conceived  was  to  assist  him  in  perfecting  his  darling 
text ;  but  hints  were  now  dropped  by  Warburton,  that  he  might  pub- 
lish the  work  corrected,  by  which  a  g^realer^um  of  money  might  be 
got  than  could  be  by  that  plaything  of  Sir  Thomas,  which  shines  in  all 
its  splendour  in  the  Dunciad ;  but  this  project  did  not  suit  Hanmer, 
whose  life  seemed  greatly  to  depend  on  the  magnificent  Oxford  edi- 
tion, which  **  was  not  to  go  into  the  hands  of  booksellers.*'  On  this, 
Warburton,  we  are  told  by  Hanmer,  ^'fiew  into  a  great  rage,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  story."  With  what  haughtiness  he  treats  these 
two  friends,  for  once  they  were  such  1  Had  the  Dey  of  Algiers  been 
the  editor  of  Shakspeare,  he  could  not  have  issued  his  orders  more 
peremptorOy  for  the  decapitation  of  his  rivals.  Of  Theobald  and  Han- 
mer he  says,  *'the  one  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  poor  man,  the 
other  as  a  poor  critic:  and  to  each  of  them  at  diflferent  times  I  com- 
municated a  great  number  of  observations,  which  they  managed,  as 
they  saw  fit,  to  the  relief  of  their  several  distresses.  Mr.  Theobald 
was  naturally  turned  to  industry  and  labour.  What  he  read  he  could 
transcribe ;  but  as  to  what  he  thought,  if  ever  he  did  think,  he  oould 
but  ill  express,  so  he  read  on :  and  by  that  means  got  a  diaraoter  of 
learning,  without  risking  to  every  observer  the  imputation  of  wanting 
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tliat  he  had  himself  projected  these  editions  as  a  source 
of  profit,  but  had  contributed  to  the  more  advanced 
labours  of  his  rival  editors,  merely  as  specimens  of  his 
talent,  that  the  public  might  hereafter  be  thus  prepared 
for  his  own  more  perfect  commentaries. 

Warburton  employed  no  little  arf**  to  excite  the  pub- 

a  better  talent** — See  what  it  is  to  enjoy  too  close  an  intimaoy  with  a 
man  of  wit !  "  As  for  the  Oxford  Editor,  he  wanted  nothing  (alluding 
to  Ttieobald's  want  of  monej)  but  what  he  might  yery  well  be  with- 
out, the  reputation  of  a  critic,"  Ao.,  Ac — WarburMs  Preface  to  Shak" 
speare. 

His  oondnot  to  Dr.  Orej,  the  editor  of  Hudibras,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  any  knovm  £BCt.  I  have  already  noticed  their  quorrels  in  the 
*' Calamities  of  Anthors."  Warburton  cheerfully  supplied  Grey  with 
▼arious  notes  on  Hudibras,  though  he  said  he  had  thought  of  an  edi- 
tion  liimseU;  and  they  were  gratefblly  acknowledged  in  Orey's  Preface; 
but  behold !  shortly  afterwards  they  are  saluted  by  Warburton  as  "  an 
execrable  heap  of  nonsense  ;*'  farther,  he  insulted  Dr.  Grey  for  the 
number  of  his  publications  I  Poor  Dr.  Grey  and  his  *^  Coadjutors,"  as 
Warburton  sneoringly  called  otheiv  of  his  fHends,  resented  this  by 
**A  Free  and  Familiar  Letter  to  that  Great  Preserver  of  Pope  and 
Shakspeare,  the  Rev.  Hr.  William  Warburton."  The  doctor  insisted 
that  Warburton  had  had  suiBcient  share  in  those  very  notes  to  be  con- 
■idered  as  one  of  the  "Coadjutors.**  **I  may  Teoture  to  say,  that 
whoever  was  the  fool  of  the  company  before  he  entered  (or  the  fod  of 
thepieoCf  in  his  own  diction)  he  was  certainly  so  after  he  engaged  in 
that  work ;  for,  as  Ben  Jonson  observes,  *  he  that  tMnki  himself  the 
Moiter-  WU  is  commonly  the  MaaUr-FooV  ** 

^  Warburton  certainly  used  little  intrigues:  he  trafficked  with  the 
obscure  Beviews  of  the  times.  He  was  a  correspondent  in  *'Tbe 
Works  of  the  Learned,**  where  the  account  of  his  first  volume  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  he  says,  is  '*a  nonsensical  piece  of  stuff;**  and  when 
Dr.  Doddridge  offered  to  draw  op  an  article  for  his  second,  the  favour 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  miserable  journal,  though  ac- 
knowledged "  to  be  too  good  for  it**  In  the  same  journal  were  pub- 
lished all  his  specimens  of  Shakspeare,  some  years  after  they  had 
appeared  in  the  "  General  Dictionary,**  with  a  high  character  of  these 
wonderf^  discoveries. — "The  Alliance,**  when  ftrst  published,  was 
announced  in  "The  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,'*  to  be 
the  work  of  a  gentleman  whose  capacity,  judgment^  and  learning 
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lio  cariosity  respecting  his  future  Shakspeare:  he  lib- 
erally presented  Dr.  Birch  with  his  MS.  notes  for  that 
great  work  the  "  General  Dictionary,"  no  doubt  as  the 
prelude  of  his  after-celebrated  edition.  Birch  was  hero 
only  a  dupe :  he  escaped,  unlike  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and 
Grey,  from  being  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. When  these  extraordinary  specimens  of  emen- 
datory  and  illustrative  criticism  appeared  in  the  "  Gen- 
eral Dictionary,"  with  general  readers  they  excited  all 
the  astonishment  of  perfect  novelty.    It  must  have  oc- 

deflenre  some  eminent  dignity  in  the  Church  of  England,  of  which 
he  is  ''now  an  inferior  minister.*' — One  may  presume  to  guess  at 

"  the  gentleman,**  a  little  impatient  for  promotion,  who  bo  much  cared 
whether  Warburton  was  only  "  novr  an  inferior  minister.** 

These  are  little  arts.  Another  was,  that  Warburton  sometimes 
acted  FalstaiTs  part,  and  ran  his  sword  through  the  dead  I  In  hiore 
instances  than  one  this  occurred.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  was  dead  when 
Warburton,  then  a  bishop,  ventured  to  assert  that  Sir  Thomas*s  letter 
concerning  their  intercourse  about  Shakspeare  was  "one  continued 
falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.**  The  honour  and  veracity  of  Uanroer 
must  prevail  over  the  "liveliness**  of  Warburton,  for  Hnrd  lauds  his 

'  Hvdy  preface  to  his  Shakspeare.**  But  the  "  Biographia  Britannica  * ' 
bears  marks  of  Warburton*8  violence,  in  a  cancelled  sheet  See  the 
JufeZ)  art  Hanmer;  [where  we  are  uAd  '*  the  sheet  being  castrated  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.,  now  Dr.  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  it  has 
been  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  the  work,*'  it  consisted  in  the  sup- 
pression of  one  of  Hanmer*s  letters.]  He  did  not  choose  to  attack  Dr. 
Middleton  in  form,  during  his  lifetime,  but  reserved  his  blow  when  his 
antagonist  was  no  more.  I  find  in  Cole's  M3S.  this  curious  passage : 
— "It  was  thought,  at  Oambridge,  that  Dr.  Middloton  and  Dr.  Warbur^ 
ton  did  not  cordially  esteem  one  another;  yet  both  being  keen  and 
'thorough  sportsmen,  they  were  mutually  af^raid  to  engage  to  each 
other,  for  fear  of  a  fall.  If  that  was  Uie  case,  the  bishop  judged 
prudently,  however  fairly  it  may  be  looked  upon,  to  stay  till  it  was 
out  of  the  power  of  his  adversary  to  make  any  reply,  before  he  gave 
his  answer.**  Warburton  only  replied  to  Middleton*s  "Letter  from 
Bome,**  in  his  fourth  edition  of  the  "  Divine  Legation,**  1765.— When 
Dyson  firmly  defended  his  friend  Akenside  from  the  rude  attacks  of 
Warburton,  it  Lb  observed,  that  he  bore  them  with  "  prudent  patience:'* 
he  never  rej[died  I 
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omred  to  them,  that  no  one  as  yet  had  understood 
Shakspeare;  and,  indeed,  Uiat  it  required  no  less  eru- 
dition than  that  of  the  new  luminary  now  rising  in  the 
critical  horizon  to  display  the  amazing  erudition  of  this 
most  recondite  poet.  Conjectural  criticism  not  only 
changed  the  words  but  the  thoughts  of  the  author ;  per- 
verse interpretations  of  plain  matters.  Many  a  striking 
passage  was  wrested  into  a  new  meaning :  plain  words 
were  subtilised  to  remove  conceits;  here  one  line  was 
rejected,  and  there  an  interpolation,  inspired  alone  by 
critical  sagacity,  pretended  to  restore  a  lost  one;  and 
finally,  a  source  of  knowledge  was  opened  in  the  notes, 
on  subjects  which  no  other  critic  suspected  could,  by 
any  ingenuity,  stand  connected  with  Shakspeare's  text. 

At  length  the  memorable  edition  appeared:   all  the 
world  knows  its  chimeras.*    One  of  its  most  remarkable 

^  Th8fl9  critloal  extravaganMOs  are  scaroely  to  be  paraUeled  by 
^^BeotleT*!  Notes  on  Milton."  How  Warbarton  turned  "on  allegori- 
oal  mermaid"  into  "the  Qoaen  of  Soots;" — showed  how  Shakspeare, 
in  one  word,  and  with  one  epithet  "  the  majestic  world,*'  described  the 
-  Ortis  BomamUf  alluded  to  the  Olympic  Oamea,  &a ;  yet,  after  all  this 
disooTory,  seems  rather  to  allude  to  a  story  about  Alexander,  which 
Warburton  happened  to  reoollect  at  that  moment; — and  how  be  illus- 
trated Octavia's  idea  of  the  fe^al  consequences  of  a  civil  war  between 
Gnaar  and  Antony,  who  said  it  would  **  cleave  the  world,"  by  the 
story  of  Gurtins  loping  into  the  chasm ; — ^how  he  rejected  "  allowed, 
with  absolute  power,"  as  not  English,  and  read  ^halhwe^,**  on  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Tribuneship  being  called  Saaro-tancta  PoUsUu ; 
how  his  emendations  often  rose  from  puns ;  as  for  instance,  when,  in 
Bmm»  mtd  Miel,  it  is  said  of  the  Friar,  that  '*the  dty  is  much 
obliged  to  hdm,*'  our  new  oritio  oonsents  to  the  sound  of  the  word,  but 
not  to  the  spelling,  and  reads  hymn ;  that  is,  to  laud,  to  praise  I  These, 
and  more  extraordinary  instances  of  perverting  ingenuity  and  abused 
emdition,  would  form  an  uncommon  specimen  of  criticism,  which  may 
be  justly  ridiculed,  but  which  none,  except  an  exuberant  genius,  could 
have  produced.  The  most  amusing  work  possible  would  be  a  real 
Warburton*8  Shakspeare,  which  would  contain  not  a  single  thought^ 
and  scarcely  an  expression,  of  Shakspeare's  1 
Vol.  IL— 4 
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results  was  the  production  of  that  work,  which  anni- 
hilated the  whimsical  labours  of  Warburton,  Edwards's 
"  Canons  of  Criticism,"  one  of  those  successful  facetious 
criticisms  which  enliven  our  literary  history.  Johnson, 
awed  by  the  learning  of  Warburton,  and  warmed  by  a 
personal  feeling  for  a  great  genius  who  had  con- 
descended to  encourage  his  first  critical  labour,  grudg- 
ingly bestows  a  moderated  praise  on  this  exquisite 
satire,  which  he  characterises  for  "its  airy  petulance, 
suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  the  controversy."  He 
compared  this  attack  "to  a  fly,  which  may  sting  and 
tease  a  horse,  but  yet  the  horse  is  the  nobler  animal"* 
Among  the  prejudices  of  criticism,  is  one  which  hinders 
us  from  relishing  a  masterly  performance,  when  it  ridi- 

*  Had  Johnson  known  as  much  as  we  do  of  Warburton*8  of^ion  of 
his  critical  powers,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  have  cured  his  amiable 
prejudice  in  favour  of  Warburton,  who  really  was  a  oritio  without 
taste,  and  who  considered  literature  as  some  do  politics,  merely  as  a 
party  business.  I  shall  give  a  remarkable  instance.  When  Johnson 
published  his  first  critical  attempt  on  Ifacbeih^  he  commended  the  criti- 
eal  talents  of  Warburton;  and  Warburton  returned  the  compliment  in 
the  preface  to  his  Shakspeare,  and  distinguishes  Johnson  as  "  a  man 
of  parts  and  genius.'*  But,  unluckily,  Johnson  afterwards  published 
his  own  edition ;  and,  in  his  editorial  capacity,  his  public  duty  pre- 
vailed over  his  personal  feelings :  all  this  went  against  Warburton ; 
and  the  opinions  he  now  formed  of  Johnson  were  suddenly  those  of 
insolent  contempt.  In  a  letter  to  Hurd,  he  writes:  '*  Of  tfUa  Johnson^ 
yon  and  I,  I  believe,  think  alike  I'*  And  to  another  fViend :  "  The 
remarks  he  makes,  in  every  page,  on  my  Chmmeniari^y  are  Aill  of 
insolenee  and  maUgfUint  refleeUont^  which,  had  they  not  in  them  as  much  , 
folOy  08  maUgway^  I  should  have  reason  to  be  offended  with.*'  He 
consoles  himself  however,  that  Johnson^s  notes,  accompanying  his 
own,  wUi  enable  even  "  the  trifling  part  of  the  public  *'  not  to  mistake 
in  the  comparison. — ^Nichols's  **  Literary  Anecdotes,"  vd.  v.  p.  696« 

And  what  became  of  Johnson's  noble  Preface  to  Shakspeare  ?  Not 
a  word  on  that  I — Warburton,  who  himself  had  written  so  many 
spirited  ones,  perhaps  did  not  like  to  read  one  finer  than  his  own, — So 
he  passed  it  by  I  He  travelled  through  Bgypt^  bat  held  his  hands 
before  his  eyes  at  a  pyramid  I 
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coles  a  favonrite  author;  bat  to  us,  mere  historians, 
truth  will  always  prevail  over  literary  favouritism. 
The  work  of  Edwards  effected  its  purpose,  that  of 
^Maughing  down  Warburton  to  his  proper  rank  and 
charapter."* 

Warburton  designates  himself  as  "a  critic  by  pro- 
fession ;^^  and  tells  us,  he  gave  this  edition  ^'  to  deter  the 
unlearned  writer  from  wantonly  trifling  with  an  art  he  is 
a  stranger  to,  at  the  expense  of  the  integrity  of  the  text 
of  established  authors."  Edwards  has  placed  a  1^.  B. 
on  this  declaration : — "  A  writer  may  properly  be  called 
unlearned  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  other  knowledge, 
does  not  understand  the  subject  which  he  writes  upon." 
But  the  most  dogmatical  absurdity  was  Warburton^s 
declaration,  that  it  was  once  his  design  to  have  given 
"a  body  of  canons  for  criticism,  drawn  out  in  form,  with 
a  glossary;"  and  further  he  informs  the  reader,  that 
though  this  has  not  been  done  by  him,  if  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble,  he  may  supply  himself  as  these  canons 
of  criticism  lie  scattered  in  the  course  of  the  notes. 
This  idea  was  seized  on  with  infinite  humour  by  Ed- 
wards, who,  from  these  very  notes,  has  firamed  a  set  of 
**  Canons  of  Criticism,"  as  ridiculous  as  possible,  but 
every  one  illustrated  by  authentic  examples,  drawn  from 
the  labours  of  our  new  Stagiritcf 

^  Thomas  Edwards  chiefly  led  the  life  of  a  literary  student,  though 
he  studied  for  the  Bar  at  lincoin's-Iim,  aud  was  fully  admitted  a 
member  thereof  He  died  nnmarried  at  the  age  of  58.  He  descondod 
from  a  family  of  lawyers;  possessed  a  sufficient  prirate  property  to 
ensure  independence,  and  cUed  on  his  own  estate  of  Turridc,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. Dr.  Warton  observes,  "  This  attack  on  Mr.  Edwards  is 
not  of  weight  sofflcient  to  weaken  the  effects  of  his  ezceUent  'Canons 
of  Criticism,*  all  impartial  critics  allow  these  remarks  to  have  been 
dedsive  and  jadidons,  and  his  book  remains  unrefhted  and  unanswer- 
able.'*—Ed. 

f  Some  grave  doll  men,  who  did  not  relish  the  Jests,  dou'btless  the 
books^lersi  who^  to  buy  the  name  qf  Warhirionf  had  paid  down  50(ML 
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At  length,  when  the  public  >had  decided  on  the  fact 
of  Warburton's  edition,  it  was  confessed  that  the  editor's 
design  had  never  been  to  explain  Shakspeare !  and  that 
he  was  even  conscious  he  had  frequently  imputed  to  the 

for  the  edition,  loudlj  complained  that  Edwards  had  ii^ured  both  him 
and  them,  bj  stopping  the  sale  I  On  this  Edwards  expresses  his  sur* 
prise,  how  *'  a  little  twelyepenny  pamphlet  could  stop  the  progress  of 
eight  large  octavo  rolumea ;"  and  apologises,  bj  applying  a  humorous 
story  to  Warburton,  for  "  puffing  himself  off  in  the  world  for  what  he 
is  not,  and  now  being  discovered.'' — "  I  am  just  in  the  case  of  a  firiend 
of  mine,  who,  going  to  visit  an  acquaintance,  upon  entering  his  room, 
met  a  f)erson  going  out  of  it: — '  Prjthee,  Jack,'  says  he,  *  what  do  you 
do  with  that  fellow  7'  '  Why,  'tis  Don  Pedro  di  Mondongo,  my  Spanish 
master.' — *  Spanish  master  I'  replies  my  friend;  'why,  he's  an  errant 
Teague;  I  know  the  fellow  well  enough;  'tis  Rory  Gehagan.  He  may 
possibly  have  been  in  Spain ;  but,  depend  on't,  he  will  sell  you  the 
Tipperary  brog^  for  pure  Castilian.'  Now  honest  Rory  has  just  the 
same  reason  of  complaint  against  this  gentleman  as  Mr.  Warburton 
has  against  me,  and  I  suppose  abused  him  as  heartily  for  it;  but 
nevertheless  the  gentleman  did  both  parties  justice.'^ 

Some  secret  history  is  attached  to  this  publication,  so  fatal  to  War* 
burton's  critical  character  in  English  literatura  This  satire,  like  too 
many  which  have  sprung  out  of  literary  quarrels,  arose  from  peraonal 
moUveat  When  Edwards,  in  early  life,  after  quitting  college,  entered 
the  army,  he  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Allen's,  at  Bath,  whose  niece  War- 
burton afterwards  married.  Literary  subjects  formed  the  usual  con- 
versation. Wari)urton,  not  suspecting  the  red  coat  of  covering  any 
Greek,  showed  his  accustomed  dogmatical  superiority.  Once,  when 
the  controversy  was  running  high,  Edwards  taking  down  a  Greek 
author,  explained  a  passage  in  a  manner  quite  contrary  to  Warburton. 
He  did  imluckily  something  more — ^he  showed  that  Warburton's  mis- 
take had  arisen  from  having  used  a  French  translation  I — and  all  this 
before  Ralph  Allen  and  his  niece  t  The  doughty  critic  was  at  once 
silenced,  in  sullen  indignation  and  mortal  hatred.  To  this  circum- 
stance is  attributed  Edwards's  **  Canons  of  Criticism,"  which  were 
followed  up  by  Warburton  with  incessant  attacks;  in  every  new 
edition  of  Pope,  in  the  **  Essay  on  Criticism,"  and  the  Duaoiad. 
Warburton  asserts  that  Edwards  is  a  very  dull  writer  (witness  the 
pleasantry  that  carries  one  through  a  volume  of  no  small  size),  that  he 
is  a  libeller  (because  he  ruined  the  critical  character,  of  Warburton) — 
and  "  a  libeller  (says  Warburton,  with  poignancy),  is  nothing  but  a 
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poet  meanings  which  he  never  thought  I  Our  critic's 
great  object  was  to  display  his  own  learning  I  Warbur- 
ton  wrote  for  Warburton,  and  not  for  Shakspeare  I  and 
the  literary  imposture  almost  rivals  the  confessions  of 
Lauder  or  Psalmanazar  i 

The  same  secbbt  pbinciplb  was  pursued  in  his  absurd 
edition  of  Pope.  He  formed  an  unbroken  Commentary 
on  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  to  show  that  that  admir- 
able collection  of  precepts  had  been  constructed  by  a 
systematical  method,  which  it  is  well  known  the  poet 
never  designed ;  and  the  same  instruments  of  torture 
were  here  used  as  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  to  reconcile 
a  system  of  fatalism  to  the   doctrines  of  Revelation."* 

Grub-Btreet  critio  run  to  seed.*^ — He  compares  Edwards^s  wit  and 
learning  to  his  ancestor  Tom  Thimble^s,  in  the  BeJiearscU  (because 
Edwards  read  Greek  authors  in  their  original),  and  his  air  of  good« 
nature  and  politeness,  to  Caliban's  in  the  Tempesl  (beoanse  be  had  so 
keenly  written  the  "Canons  of  Criticism**). — ^I  once  saw  a  great 
literary  curiosity:  some  proof-sheeia  of  the  Dunciad  of  Warburton*3 
edition.  I  observed  that  some  of  the  bitterest  notes  were  after-lhoughts^ 
written  on  those  proof-sheets  after  he  had  prepared  the  book  for  the 
press— one  of  these  additions  was  his  note  on  Edwards.  Thus  Pope's 
book  afforded  i^newed  opportunities  for  all  the  personal  hostilities  of 
this  shigular  genius  1 

*  In  the  "  Richardsoniana,"  p.  264,  the  younger  Richardson,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  Pope,  and  collated  the  press  for  him 
gives  some  corioun  information  about  Warburton's  Commentary,  both 
upon  the  '* Essay  on  Man,**  and  the  "Essay  on  Criticism.**  "War- 
burton's  discoyery  of  the  *  regularity  *  of  Pope*s  *  Essay  on  Criticism,' 
and  '  the  whole  scheme '  of  his  *  Essay  on  Man,*  I  happen  to  know  to 
be  mere  absurd  refinement  in  creating  conformities;  and  this  from 
Pope  himself;  though  he  thought  fit  to  adopt  them  alWwards.*'  The 
genius  of  Warburton  might  not  hare  found  an  invincible  difficulty  in 
proving  that  th«  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  was  in  fact  an  Essay  on  Man, 
and  the  reverse.  Pope^  before  he  knew  Warburton,  always  spoke  of 
bis  "  Essay  on  Criticism  **  as  "  an  irregular  collection  of  thoughts 
thrown  together  as  Horace's  *Art  of  Poetry*  was.'*  "As  for  the 
*  Essay  on  Man,'  *'  says  Richards<m,  "  I  leiwm  that  he  never  dreamed 
of  the  scheme  he  afterwards  adooted ;  but  he  had  taken  (error  about 
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Warton  had  to  remove  the  incumbrance  of  his  Commen 
taries  on  Pope,  while  a  most  laborious  confederacy 
zealously  performed  the  same  task  to  relieve  Shakspeare. 
Thus  Warburton  pursued  onb  secsbt  pbinoiplb  in  all  his 
labours ;  thus  he  raised  edifices  which  could  not  be  securely 
inhabited,  and  were  only  impediments  in  the  roadway ; 
and  these  works  are  now  known  by  the  labours  of  those 
who  have  exerted  their  skill  in  laying  them  in  rains. 

Warburton  was  probably  aware  that  the  sbcrbt  pbin- 
ciPLB  which  regulated  his  public  opinions  might  lay  him 
open,  at  numerous  points,  to  the  strokes  of  ridicule.  It 
is  a  weapon  which  every  one  is  willing  to  use,  but  which 
seems  to  terrify  every  one  when  it  is  pointed  against 
themselves.  There  is  no  party  or  sect  which  have  not 
employed  it  in  their  most  serious  controversies:  the 
grave  part  of  mankind  protest  against  it,  often  at  the 
moment  they  have  been  directing  it  for  their  own  pur- 
pose. And  the  inquiry,  whether  ridicule  be  a  test  of 
truth,  is  one  of  the  large  controversies  in  our  own  liter- 
ature. It  was  opened  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  zeal- 
ously maintained  by  his  schooL  Akenside,  in  a  note  to 
his  celebrated  poem,  asserts  the  efficacy  of  ridicule  as  a 
test  of  truth :  Lord  Kaimes  had  just  done  the  same.  War- 
burton levelled  his  piece  at  the  lord  in  the  bush-fighting 
of  a  note ;  but  came  down  in  the  open  field  with  a  fuU 
discharge  of  his  artillery  on  the  luckless  bard.* 

the  clergy,  and  Warburton  himself,  at  the  general  alarm  of  his  fataliam 
and  deiatical  tendency,  of  which  my  father  and  I  talked  with  him 
ft«quently  at  Twickenham,  without  his  appearing  to  understand  it^  or 
ever  thinking  to  alter  those  passages  which  we  suggested." — This 
extract  is  to  be  valued,  for  the  hifbrmation  is  authentic;  and  it  assists 
us  in  throwhig  some  light  on  the  subtOty  of  Warburton*s  critical 
impositions. 

*  The  postscript  to  Warbnrton's  "  Dedication  to  th«  Freethinkers^"  is 
entirely  devoted  to  Akenside;  with  this  bitter  opening,  "The  Poet  was 
too  full  of  the  subject  and  of  himselt** 
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Warbnrtoii  designatefl  Akenside  under  the  sneering 
i^pellative  of  "The  Poet,"  and  alluding  to  hii  "sub- 
lime account "  of  the  use  of  ridicule,  insultingly  reminds 
him  of  "  his  Master,"  Shaftesbury,  and  of  that  school 
-which  made  morality  an  object  of  taste,  shrewdly  hint 
ing  that  Akenside  was  "  a  man  of  taste ;"  a  new  term, 
as  we  are  to  infer  from  Warburton,  for  "  a  Deist ;"  or,  at* 
Akenside  had  alluded  to  Spinoza,  he  might  be  some- 
thing worse.  The  great  critic  loudly  protested  against 
the  practice  of  ridicule ;  but,  in  attacking  its  advocate, 
he  is  himself  an  evidence  of  its  efficacy,  by  keenly  ridi- 
culing "the  Poet"  and  his  opinions.  Dyson,  the  pa- 
tron of  Akenside,  nobly  stepped  forwards  to  rescue 
his  Eagle,  panting  in  the  tremendous  grip  of  the 
critical  Lion.  His  defence  of  Akenside  is  an  argu- 
mentative piece  of  criticism  on  the  nature  of  ridicule, 
curious,  but- wanting  the  graces  of  the  genius  who  in- 
spired it.* 

I  shall  stop  one  moment,  since  it  falls  into  our  subject, 
to  record  this  great  literary  battle  on  the  use  of  ridicule, 
which  has  been  fought  till  both  parties,  after  having  shed 
their  ink,  divide  the  field  without  victory  or  defeat,  and 
now  stand  looking  on  each  other. 

The  advocates  for  the  use  of  Ridiculb  maintain  that 
it  is  a  natural  sense  or  feeling,  bestowed  on  us  for  wise 
purposes  by  the  Supreme  Being,  as  are  the  other  feelings 
of  beauty  and  of  sublim'.ty ; — the  sense  of  beauty  to 

•  "  An  Epistle  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  "Warburton,  occasioned  by  his  Treat- 
ment of  the  Author  of  'The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,*"  1744. 
While  Dyson  repels  Warburton's  accusations  againq^  **  the  Poet^"  he 
retorts  some  against  the  critio  himself.  Warburton  often  perplexed  a 
oontroTersy  by  a  subtile  change  of  a  word;  or  by  breaking  up  a 
sentence ;  or  by  contriving  some  absurdity  in  the  shape  of  an  infer- 
ence, to  get  rid  of  it  in  a  mock  triumph.  These  litCle  weapons  against 
the  laws  of  war  are  insidiously  practised  in  the  war  of  words.  Wa^ 
bnrtoa  never  replied 
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detect  the  deformity,  as  the  sense  of  ridicule  the  absurd- 
ity of  an  object :  and  they  further  maintain,  that  no  red 
virtues,  such  as  wisdom,  honesty,  bravery,  or  generosity, 
can  be  ridiculed. 

The  great  Adversary  of  Ridicule  replied  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  ridicule  the  virtues  openly;  but,  by  over- 
charging and  distorting  them  they  could  laugh  at  leisure. 
"Give  them  other  names,''  he  says,  "call  them  but 
Temerity,  Prodigality,  Simplicity,  Ac,  and  your  business 
is  done.  Make  them  ridiculous,  and  you  may  go  on,  in 
the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour  (as  Shaftesbury  distin- 
guishes ridicule),  till  there  be  never  a  virtue  left  to  laugh 
out  of  countenance." 

The  ridiculers  acknowledge  that  their  favourite  art 
may  do  mischief,  when  dishonest  men  obtrude  circum- 
stances foreign  to  the  olject.  But,  they  justly  urge,  that 
the  use  of  reason  itself  is  full  as  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion :  grant  Spinoza  his  false  premises,  and  his  conclusions 
will  be  considered  as  true,  Dyson  threw  out  an  ingenious 
illustration.  "It  is  so  equally  in  the  mathematics; 
where,  in  reasoning  about  a  circle,  if  we  join  along  with 
its  real  properties  others  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  our 
conclusions  will  certainly  be  erroneous.  Yet  who  would 
infer  from  hence  that  the  manner  of  proof  \%  defective 
or  fallacious?" 

Warburton  urged  the  strongest  case  against  the  use 
of  ridicule,  in  that  of  Socrates  and  Aristophanes.  In  his 
strong  and  coarse  illustration  he  shows,  that  "  by  clap- 
ping a  fool's  coat  on  the  most  immaculate  virtue,  it  stuck 
on  Socrates  like  a  San  Benito,  and  at  last  brought  him 
to  his  execution :  it  made  the  owner  resemble  his  direct 
opposite ;  that  character  he  was  most  unlike.  The  con- 
sequences are  well  known." 

Warburton  here  adopted  the  popular  notion,  that  the 
witty  buffoon  Aristophanes  was  the  occasion  of  the  death 
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of  the  philosopher  Socrates.  The  defence  is  skilful  on 
the  part  of  Dyson ;  and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  on 
so  important  a  point  Akenside  had  been  consulted*  I 
shall  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  Socrates  of  Aristophanes  is  as  truly  ridiculous 
a  character  as  ever  was  drawn ;  but  it  is  not  the  charac- 
ter of  Socrates  himself.  The  object  was  perverted,  and 
the  mischief  which  ensued  was  owing  to  the  dishonesty 
of  him  who  persuaded  the  people  that  that  was  the  real 
character  of  Socrates,  not  from  any  error  in  the  faculty 
of  ridicule  itself*' — ^Dyson  then  states  the  fact  as  it  con- 
cerned Socrates.  "  The  real  intention  of  the  contrivers 
of  this  ridicule  was  not  so  much  to  mislead  the  people,  by 
giving  them  a  bad  opinion  of  Socrates,  as*  to  sound  what 
was  at  the  time  the  general  opinion  of  him,  that  from 
thence  they  might  judge  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
bring  a  direct  accusation  against  him.  The  most  effectu- 
al way  of  making  this  trial  was  by  ridiculing  him;  for 
they  knew,  if  the  people  saw  his  character  in  its  true 
light,  they  would  be  displeased  with  the  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  not  endure  the  ridicule.  On  trial  this  appeared : 
the  play  met  with  its  deserved  fate ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ezquisiteness  of  the  wit,  was  absolutely  refeoied. 
A  second  attempt  succeeded  no  better;  and  the  abettors 
of  the  poet  were  so  discouraged  from  pursuing  their 
design  against  Socrates,  that  it  was  not  till  abovb 
TWBNTY  YEABS  after  the  publiccUion  of  the  play 
that  they  brought  their  accusation  against  him!  It 
was  not,  therefore,  ridicule  that  did,  or  could  destroy 
Socrates :  he  was  rather  sacrificed  for  the  right  use  of 
it  himself,  against  the  Sophists,  who  could  not  bear  the 
test.*' 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  argument. — ^Warburton,  reason- 
ing on  the  abuses  of  ridicule,  has  opened  to  us  all  its 
dangers.    Its  advocate  concedes  that  Ridicule,  to  be  a 
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test  of  Trath,  must  not  impose  on  as  circamstanoes  which 
are  foreign  to  the  object.  No  object  can  be  ridiculed 
that  is  not  ridiculous.  Should  this  happen,  then  the 
ridicule  is  false ;  and,  as  such,  can  be  proved  as  much  as 
any  piece  of  false  reasoning.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  ridicule  is  a  taste  of  congruity  and  propriety 
not  possessed  by  every  one;  a  test  which  separates  truth 
from  imposture ;  a  talent  against  the  exercise  of  which 
most  men  are  interested  to  protest;  but  which,  being 
founded  on  the  constituent  principles  of  the  human  mind, 
is  often  indulged  at  the  very  moment  it  is  decried  and 
complained  of. 

But  we  must  not  leave  this  great  man  without  some 
notice  of  that  peculiar  style  of  controversy  which  he 
adopted,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  among  our 
LrrERABT  QuABBSLS.  Hc  has  left  his  name  to  a  school — 
a  school  which  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  day  we  live 
in  would  not  any  longer  endure.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Thb  Warbxtrtonians  ? 

That  SECBBT  PBTNCiPLE  which  directed  Warburton  in 
all  his  works,  and  which  we  have  attempted  to  pursue, 
could  not  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  have  filled  the 
world  with  the  name  of  Warburton.  Other  scholars 
have  published  reveries,  and  they  have  passed  away, 
after  showing  themselves  for  a  time,  leaving  no  impres- 
sion; like  those  coloured  and  shifting  shadows  on  a  wall, 
with  which  children  are  amused ;  but  Warburton  was  a 
literary  Revolutionist,  who,  to  maintain  a  new  order  of 
things,  exercised  all  the  despotism  of  a  perpetual  dicta- 
tor. The  bold  unblushing  energy  which  could  lay  down 
the  most  extravagant  positions,  was  maintained  by  a 
fierce  dogmatic  spirit,  and  by  a  peculiar  style  of  mordik 
cious  contempt  and  intolerant  insolence,  beating  down 
his  opponents  from  all  quarters  with  an  animating  shout 
of  triumph,  to  encourage  those  more  serious  minds,  who. 
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overcome  by  his  genius,  were  yet  often  alarmed  by  the 
ambignons  tendency  of  bis  speculations.* 

The  Warburtonian  School  was  to  be  supported  by  the 
most  licentious  principles ;  by  dictatorial  arrogance,f  by 
gross  invective,  and  by  airy  sarcasm; J  the  bitter  con- 

*  The  paradoxical  title  of  his  great  work  was  evidentlj  designed  to 
attract  the  unwary.  *'  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated^ 
from  the  orndsawn  of  a  future  state  T  It  was  long  uncertain  whether 
it  was  "  a  oorert  attack  on  Ohristianitj,  instead  of  a  defence  of  it."  I 
have  here  no  concern  with  Warburton^s  character  as  a  polemical  the- 
ologist ;  this  has  been  the  business  of  that  polished  and  elegant  scholar, 
Bishop  Lowth,  who  has  shown  what  it  is  to  be  in  Hebrew  literature 
"  a  Quadc  in  Commentatorship,  and  a  Mountebank  in  Oriticism."  He 
has  fully  entered  into  all  the  absurdity  of  Warburton's  "ill-starred 
Dissertation  on  Job.**  It  is  ourkms  to  observe  that  Warburton  in  the 
wild  chase  of  originality,  often  too  boldly  took  the  bnll  by  the  horns, 
for  he  often  adopted  the  very  reasonings  and  objections  of  infidels  I— 
for  instance,  in  arguing  on  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew  text,  because  the 
words  had  no  pdnts  when  a  Uving  language,  he  absolutely  prefers  the 
Koran  for  correctness!  On  this  Lowth  observes:  ^'Tou  have  been 
urging  the  same  argument  that  ^noza  employed,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  to  introduce  infidelity  and 
atheism."  Lowth  shows  further,  that  "this  was  also  done  by  *  a  so- 
ciety of  genUemen,'  in  their  *Sacerdotism  Displayed,'  said  to  be  written 
by  'a  select  committee  of  the  peists  and  Freethinkers  of  Great  Britain,* 
whose  author  Warburton  himself  had  represented  to  be  *  the  forward* 
est  devil  c^  the  whole  legion.'  *'  Lowth,  however,  concludes  that  all 
the  mischief  has  arisen  only  from  *'your  lordship's  undertaking  to 
treat  of  a  subject  with  which  you  appear  to  be  very  much  unacquaint- 
ed.**—Lowth's  LetUr,  p.  91. 

f  Lowth  remonstrated  with  Warburton  on  his  "  supreme  author- 
ity:"— *'I  did  not  care  to  protest  against  tbe  authoritative,  manner  in 
which  you  proceeded,  or  to  question  yaw  investiture  in  the  high  office  of 
Tnqttiaitor  Oeneral  and  Supreme  Judge  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Learned^ 
which  you  had  long  before  assumed,  and  had  exercised  wi&i  a  ferocity 
and  a  despotism  without  example  in  the  BepubOe  of  Letters,  and  hardly 
to  he  paraUeied  oatumg  the  disciples  of  Dominic;  exacting  their  opinions 
to  the  standard  of  your  Infallibility,  and  prosecuting  with  imfdacable 
hatred  every  one  that  presumed  to  differ  fh>m  you." — ^Lowth*s  Letter 
la  W.,  p.  9. 

X  Warbaxton  had  the  most  catting  way  of  designating  his  adver* 
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tempt  which,  with  its  many  little  artifices,  lowers  an  ad- 
versary in  the  public  opinion,  was  more  peculiarly  the 
talent  of  one  of  the  aptest  scholars,  the  cool,  the  keen, 
the  sophistical  Hurd.    The  lowest  arts  of  confederacy 

earies,  either  by  the  most  vehement  abuse  or  the  light  petulance  that 
expressed  his  ineffable  contempt  He  says  to  one,  **  Though  your 
teeth  are  short,  what  you  want  in  teeth  you  have  in  venom,  and  know, 
as  all  other  creatures  do,  where  your  strength  lies.'*  He  thus  an- 
nounces in  one  of  the  prefaces  to  the  *'  Divine  Legation  "  the  name  of 
the  author  of  a  work  on  **  A  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments," in  which  were  some  objections  to  Warburton*B  theory : — **  I 
BhaQ,  therefore,  but  do  what  indeed  would  be  justly  reckoned  the 
crueUest  of  all  things,  ieQ  my  reader  the  name  of  Ous  mieerable;  whidi 
we  find  to  be  J.  TiUard."  *^Mr.  Tillard  was  first  condemned 
(says  the  author  of  '  Conf\i8ion  Worse  Confounded,*)  as  a  ruffian  that 
stabs  a  man  in  the  dark,  because  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  his  book 
against  the  *  Divine  Legation  ;*  and  afterwards  condemned  as  lost  to 
shame,  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  because  he  did  put  his  name  to 
it**  Would  not  one  imagine  this  person  to  be  one  of  the  lowest  of 
miscreants  ?  He  was  a  man  of  fortune  and  literature.  Of  this  person 
Warburton  says  in  a  letter,  "  This  is  a  man  of  fortune,  and  it  is  well 
he  is  so,  for  I  have  spoiled  his  trade  as  a  wn'ter ;'  and  as  he  was  very 
abusive,  ft-ee-thinking,  and  anonymous,  I  have  not  spared  to  expose 
his  ignorance  and  ill  faith."  But  afterwards,  having  discovered  that 
he  was  a  particular  friend  to  Dr.  Oliver,  he  makes  awkward  apologies, 
and  declares  he  would  not  have  gone  so  far  had  he  known  this  1  He 
was  often  so  vehement  in  his  abuse  that  I  find  he  confessed  it  himself^ 
for  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Divine  Legation,**  he  tells  Dr 
Birch  that  he  has  made  "  several  omissions  of  passages  which  were 
thought  vain,  insoieni,  and  tU-nahtred.^ 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  how  he  designates  men  as  great 
as  himself.  When  he  mentions  the  learned  Hyde,  he  places  him 
"  at  the  head  of  a  rabble  of  lying  orientalists.**  When  he  alludes  to 
Peters,  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  clergyman,  he  passes  by  him  as 
«*The  Cornish  Critic.**  A  friend  of  Peters  observed  that  "he  had 
given  Warburton  *  a  Cornish  hug,*  of  which  he  might  be  sore  as  long 
as  he  lived.*'  Dr.  Taylor,  the  learned  editor  of  Demosthenes,  he  selects 
(h)m  "  his  fellows,**  that  is,  other  dunces :  a  delicacy  of  expression 
which  offended  scholars.  He  threatens  Dr.  Stebbing,  who  had  pre- . 
served  an  anonymous  character,  "  to  catch  this  Bel  of  Controversy, 
since  he  hides  his  head,  by  the  tail,  the  only  part  that  sticks  out  of  the 
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were  connived  at  by  all  the  disciples,  prodigal  of  praise 
to  themselves,  and  retentive  of  it  to  all  others ;  the  world 
was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Warhurtonians  and 
the  Anti, 

mud,  more  dirty  indeed  than  slippery,  and  still  more  weak  than  dirty, 
as  passing  through  a  trtip  where  he  was  forced  at  every  step  to  leave 
part  of  his  skin — that  is,  his  system."  Warburton  has  often  tnie 
wit  With  what  provoking  contempt  he  calls  Sir  Thomas  Kanmer 
always' "The  Oxford  Editor  1"  and  in  his  attack  on  Akonside,  never 
fails  to  nickname  him,  in  derision,  "The  Poet!"  I  refer  the  reader 
to  a  postscript  of  his  "  Dedication  to  the  Freethinkers,^'  for  a  curious 
specimen  of  supercilious  causticity  in  his  description  of  Lord  Kaimes 
as  a  critic,  and  Akenside  as  "  The  Poet  T*  Of  this  pair  he  tells  us,  in 
bitter  dension,  "they  are  both  men  of  taste."  Hard  imitated  his 
master  successfully,  by  using  some  qualifying  epithet,  or  giving  an 
adversary  some  odd  nickname,  or  discreetly  dispensing  a  little  mortify- 
ing  praise.  The  antagonists  he  encounters  were  men  sometimes  his 
superiors,  and  these  he  calls  "  sizeable  men  "  Some  are  styled  "  in- 
sect blasphemers  I"  The  learned  Lardner  is  reduced  to  "  the  laborious 
Dr.  Lardner ;"  and  "  Hume's  History  "  is  treated  with  the  discreet 
praise  of  l>eing  "  the  most  readable  history'  we  hava"  He  carefully 
hints  to  Leland  that  "  he  had  never  read  his  works,  nor  looked  into 
bis  translations;  but  what  he  has  heard  oT  his  writings  makes  him 
think  favourably  of  him."  Thus  he  teases  the  rhetorical  professor  by 
mentioning  the  "  elegant  translation  which,  ihey  say^  you  have  made 
of  Demosthenes  I"  And  he  understands  that  he  is  "  a  scholar,  who^ 
they  eay^  employs  himself  in  works  of  learning  and  taste." 

Lowth  seems  to  have  discovered  this  secret  art  of  Warburton ;  for 
he  says,  "  You  have  a  set  of  names  always  at  hand,  a  kind  of  infa- 
mous list,  or  black  calendar,  where  every  offender  is  sure  u>  find  a 
niche  ready  to  receive  him ;  nothing  so  easy  as  the  application,  and 
slight  provocatioib  is  sufficient  ** 

*  Sometimes  Warburton  left  his  battles  to  be  fought  by  subaltern 
genius ;  a  oircumstauoe  to  which  Lowth,  with  keen  pleasantry,  thus 
alludes: — "Indeed,  my  lord,  I  was  afterwards  much  surprised,  when, 
having  been  with  great  civUity  dismissed  from  your  presence,  I  found 
yourfooinian  at  ymr  door,  ctrmed  toUh  ?iis  master's  cane,  andJaUing  upon 
me  unthout  mercy^  yourself  looking  on  and  approving,  and  having  prob- 
ably put  the  weapon  with  proper  orders  into  his  bauds.  Yon  think, 
it  seems,  that  I  ought  to  have  taking  my  beating  quietly  and  patiently, 
in  respect  to  the  livery  which  he  wore.    I  was  not  of  so  tame  a  dia- 
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To  establish  this  new  government  in  the  literary  world, 
this  great  Revolutionist  was  favoured  by  Fortune  with 
two  important  aids ;  the  one  was  a  Maehiney  by  which 

position :  I  wrested  the  weapon  fW>m  him,  and  broke  it  Yonr  lord- 
ship, it  seems,  by  an  oblique  blow,  got  an  unluclcy  rap  on  the  knuckles ; 
though  70U  may  thank  yourself  for  it,  you  lay  the  blame  on  mo/*— 
Lowth's  letter  fo  If:,  p.  11. 

Warburton  and  Hurd  frequently  concerted  together  on  the  manner 
of  attack  and  defiance.  In  one  of  these  letters  of  Hurd's  it  is  very 
Amusing  to  read^-"  Taylor  is  a  more  creditable  dunce  than  Webster. 
What  do  you  think  to  do  with  the  Appendix  against  Tillard  and  Sykesf 
Why  mi^t  not  Taylor  rank  with  them,**  fta  The  Warbnrtonians  had 
also  a  system  of  espionage.  When  Dr.  Taylor  was  accused  by  one  of 
them  of  having  »aid  that  Warburton  was.  no  scholar,  the  learned 
Grecian  replied  that  he  did  not  recollect  ever  saying  that  Dr.  War- 
burton was  no  scholar,  but  that  indeed  he  had  always  fhxmghi  so. 
Hence  a  tremendous  quarrel  I  Hurd,  the  Mercury  of  our  Jupiter,  cast 
the  first  light  shafl  against  the  doctor,  then  Ghancellor  of  Lincoln,  by 
alluding  to  the  Preface  of  his  work  on  Civil  Law  as  "  a  eerlain  ihmg 
prefatory  to  a  learned  work,  intituled  *The  Elements  of  Olvil  Law:"* 
but  at  length  Jove  himself  rolled  his  thunder  on  the  hapless  chancellor. 
Xhe  doctor  had  said  in  his  work,  that  "  the  Roman  emperors  perse- 
cuted the  first  Christians,  not  so  much  from  a  dislike  of  their  tenets  as 
fh>m  a  jealousy  of  their  nocturnal  assemblies."  Warburton^s  doctrine 
was,  that  **they  held  nocturnal  assemblies  because  of  the  persecution 
Of  their  enemies.*'  One  was  the  flsict,  and  the  other  the  consequence. 
But  the  Chancellor  of  Lincoln  was  to  be  outrageously  degraded  among 
the  dunces  1  that  was  the  real  motive;  the  **  nocturnal  assemblies*' 
only  the  oeten8ib)e  one.  A  pamphleteer,  in  defence  of  the  chancellor 
in  reply,  thought  that  in  **lhis  literary  persecutk>n"  it  might  be 
dangerous  **  if  Dr.  Taylor  should  be  provoked  to  prtwe  in  pritU  what 
he  only  dropped  in  oonverscUionr^^  How  innocent  was  this  gentleman 
of  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  lop^omachy,  or  book  wars  I  The  proof 
would  not  have  altered  the  cause :  Hurd  would  have  disputed  it  tooth 
and  nail ;  Warburton  was  running  greater  risks,  every  day  of  his  lifb, 
than  any  he  was  likely  to  receive  from  this  flourish  in  the  air.  The 
great  purpose  was  to  make  the  Chancellor  of  Lincoln  the  butt  of  his 
sarcastic  pleasantry :  and  this  object  was  secured  by  Warburton^s  Torty 
pages  of  preface,  in  which  the  chancellor  stands  to  be  buffeted  like  an 
ancient  quintain,  "a  mere  lifeless  block."  All  this  came  upon  him 
for  only  thinking  that  Warbarton  was  no  acholari 
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lie  could  wield  public  opinion ;  and  the  other  a  Jfan,  who 
seemed  born  to  be  hb  minister  or  his  viceroy. 

The  machine  was  nothing  less  than  the  immortal  works 
of  Pope ;  as  soon  as  Warborton  had  obtained  a  royal 
patent  to  secure  to  himself  the  sole  property  of  Pope's 
works,  the  public  were  compelled,  under  the  disguise  of 
a  Commentary  on  the  most  classical  of  our  Poets,  to  be 
concerned  with  all  his  literary  quarrels,  and  have  his  li- 
bels and  lampoons  perpetually  before  them ;  all  the  foul 
waters  of  his  anger  were  deposited  here  as  in  a  common 
reservoir.  * 

^  See  what  I  have  said  at  the  dose  of  the  note,  pp.  62,  53.  In  u 
collection  entitled  "  Verses  occasioned  by  Mr.  Warburton's  late  Edition 
of  Mr.  Pope's  Works,*'  1761,  are  numerous  epigrams,  parodies,  and 
simUes  on  it.    t  give  one : — 

*'  As  on  the  margin  of  Thames*  silver  flood 
Stand  Uttle  nece9$ary  piles  of  wood. 
So  Pope*s  fair  page  appears  with  wAea  disgraoed . 
Pot  down  the  nuisances,  ye  men  of  taste  1** 

Lowth  has  noticed  the  use  Warburton  made  of  his  patent  for  vend* 
ing  Pope.  "I  thought  jou  might  possiblj  whip  me  at  the  cart's-tail 
in  a  note  to  the  '  Divine  Legation,*  the  ordinary  place  of  your  literary 
executions ;  or  piUory  meintKe  Dunciad,  another  engine  which,  as  legal 
proprietor,  you  have  very  ingeniously  and  judiciously  applied  to  the 
same  purpose ;  or,  perhaps,  have  ordered  me  a  kind  of  Bridewell  cor- 
rectlon,  by  one  of  your  beadles,  in  a  pamphlet.** — Lowtk*s  I^rUtr  to 
H^ffrfttirftin,*'  p.  4. 

Warburton  carried  the  Kcentionsness  of  the  pen  in  all  these  notes 
to  the  Duneiad  to  a  height  which  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the  gross 
logomachies  of  Schioppius,  Gronovius,  and  Scaliger,  and  the  rest  of 
that  snarling  crew.  But  his  wit  exceeded  even  his  grossnesa.  He 
was  accused  of  not  sparing — 

"  Bound-house  wit  and  Wapping  choler." 

[Verses  occasioned  by  Mr.  W.*s  late  Edition  of  Pope.] 

And  one  of  his  most  furious  assailants  thus  salutes  him : — '*  Whether 
yon  are  a  wrangling  Wappfaig  attorney,  a  pedantic  pretender  to  oriti- 
dsm,  an  impudent  paradoxical  priest,  or  an  animal  yet  stranger,  an 
heterogeneous  medley  of  all  three,  as  your  farra^iuus  style  seems  to 
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Fanciful  as  was  the  genius  of  Warburton,  itr  delighted 
too  much  in  its  eccentric  motions,  and  in  its  own  solitary 

confess." — An  Epistle  to  the  Author  of  a  Libel  entitled  '*  A  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of  Bolingbroke^s  Works,*'  Ac. — SeoNicliols,  toI  ▼.  p.  651. 

I  have  ascertained  that  Mallet  was  the  author  of  this  fiirious  epistle. 
He  would  not  acknowledge  what  he  dared  not  denj.  Warburton 
treated  Mallet,  in  this  instance,  as  he  oflen  did  his  superiors — he  never 
replied  1  The  silence  seems  to  have  stung  this  irascible  and  evil  spirit : 
he  returned  again  to  the  charge,  with  another  poisoned  weapon.  I  lis 
rage  produced  *'  A  i^mtUdr  Epistle  to  the  Most  Impudent  Man  Living," 
1749.  The  style  of  this  second  letter  has  been  characterised  as  "  bad 
enongh  to  disgrace  even  gaols  and  garrets.*'  Its  virulence  could  not 
well  exceed  its  predecessor.  The  oddness  of  its  title  has  made  this 
worthless  thing  often  inquired  after.  It  is  merely  personal  It  is 
ourioos  to  observe  Malleti  in  this  pamphlet,  treat  Pope  as  an  object  of 
pit  J,  and  call  him  "  this  poor  man."  [David  Mallet  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper,  who,  by  means  of  the  party  he  wrote  for,  obtained  lucrative 
appointments  under  Government,  and  died  rich.  He  was  unscrupu- 
lous in  his  career,  and  ready  as  a  writer  to  do  the  most  unworthy 
things.  The  death  of  Admiral  Byug  was  hastened  by  the  unscrupu- 
lous denunciations  of  Mallet,  who  was  pensioned  in  oonsequenoe.] 
Orator  Henley  took  some  pains,  on  the  first  appearance  of  this  catch- 
ing title,  to  assure  his  fHends  that  it  did  not  refer  to  him.  The 
titie  proved  contagious ;  which  shows  the  abuse  of  Warburton  was 
very  agreeable  Dr.  Z.  Grey,  under  tlte  title  of  **  A  Country  Curate," 
published  **  A  Free  and  Ibmikar  Letter  to  the  Great  Refiner  of  Pope 
and  Shakspeare,"  1760;  and  in  1753,  young  Cibber  tried  also  at  ^  A 
IhmiUar  Epistle  to  Mr.  William  Warburton,  from  Mr.  Theophilua 
Cibber,"  prefixed  to  the  "Life  of  Barton  Booth."  Dr  Z.  Grey's 
"  freedom  and  familiarUy  "  are  designed  to  show  Warburton  tliat  he 
has  no  wit;  but  unluckily,  the  doctor  having  none  Idmself,  his  argu- 
ments against  Warburton's  are  not  decisive.  '*  The  fumiUariiy  '*  of 
Mallet  is  that  of  a  scoundrel,  and  tlie  younger  Gibber's  that  of  an  idiot: 
the  genius  of  Warburton  waa  secure.  Mallet  overcharged  his  gun 
with  the  fellest  intentions,  but  found  his  piec^  in  bursting,  anuiliila- 
ted  nimself.  The  popgun  of  the  UtUe  Theophilus  could  never  have 
been  heard  1 

[Warburton  never  lost  a  chance  of  giving  a  strong  opinion  against 
Mallet ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  When  Mallet  undertook  to  write  the 
'  Life  of  Marlborough,*  Warburton  remarked  that  he  might  perhi^ 
forget  that  Mariborough  was  a  general,  as  lie  had  forgotten  that  Baooa 
was  a  philosopher."] 
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greatness,  amid  abstract  and  recondite  topics,  to  havs 
strongly  attracted  the  public  attention,  had  not  a  party 

Bat  WarburtoQ^s  rage  was  onlj  a  part  of  his  itecrd principle;  for  can 
ftnTtbixig  be  more  wittj  than  his  attack  on  poor  Cooper,  the  author  of 
*'Tbe  Life  of  Socrates?"  Haying  called  his  book  "a  late  worthless 
and  now  forgotten  thing,  called  *Thc  Life  of  Socrates,* "  he  adds, 
"  where  the  head  of  the  author  has  just  made  a  shift  to  do  the  office  of  a 
camera  ob^cura,  and  represents  things  in  an  inverted  order,  himf*eU  above, 
and  Bollin,  Voltaire,  and  every  other  author  of  reputation,  below.*^  When 
Cooper  complained  of  this,  and  of  some  severer  language,  to  Warbur- 
ton,  through  a  friend,  Warbiuton  replied  that  Cooper  had  attacked  him, 
and  that  he  had  onlj  taken  his  revenge  ^  with  a  slight  joke."  Cooper 
was  weak  and  vain  enough  to  print  a  pamphlet,  to  prove  that  this  was 
a  serious  accusation,  and  no  joke ;  and  if  it  was  a  joke,  he  shows  it 
was  not  a  correct  one.  In  (act,  Cooper  could  never  comprehend  how 
his  head  was  like  a  camera  obscura  I  Cooper  was  of  (he  Sha(^sburian 
school"— philosophers  who  pride  themselves  on  **  the  harmony  "  of 
their  passions,  but  are  too  often  in  discords  at  a  slight  disturbance. 
He  equalled  the  virulence  of  Warburton,  bat  coold  not  attain  to  ihe 
wit  "I  fouad,**  says  Cooper,  *' previous  to  his  pretended  witticism 
about  the  camera  chseura,  such  miserable  spawn  of  wretched  malice, 
as  nothing  but  the  inflamed  brain  of  a  rank  monk  could  conceive,  or 
the  oyster-selling  maids  near  London  Bridge  could  utter."  One  would 
not  suppose  all  this  came  fh>m  the  school  of  Plato,  but  rather  from  the 
tub  of  Diogenes.  Something  must  be  allowed  for  poor  Cooper,  whose 
'^Life  of  Socrates  **  had  been  so  positively  asserted  to  be  **  a  late  worth- 
less and  forgotten  thing."  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  Cooper  de- 
darings  after  this  sally,  that  Warburton  *'has  very  unfortunately  used 
the  word  impiident  (whicii  epithet  Warburton  had  applied  to  him),  as 
it  naturally  reminds  every  reader  that  the  pamphlet  published  about 
two  years  ago,  addressed  '  to  the  most  impudent  man  living,*  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  dedicated  to  our  commentator.**  Warbur- 
ton had  always  the  Dunciad  in  his  head  when  a  new  quarrel  was  rising, 
which  produced  an  odd  blunder  on  the  side  of  Edwards,  and  provoked 
that  wit  to  be  as  dull  as  Cooper.  Warburton  said,  in  one  of  his  notes 
on  Edwards,  who  had  entitled  himself  "  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln's  Inn," 
—"This  gentleman,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  himself,  is  in  reality  a  gentle- 
man only  of  the  Dunciad  or,  to  speak  him  better,  in  the  plain  language 
of  our  honest  ancestors  tosuch  mushrooms,  B.gentkman  ofthelast  edition^ 
Edwards  misunderstood  the  allusion,  and  sore  at  the  personal  attack 
which  foUowed,  of  his  having  *  eluded  the  solicitude  of  his  careful 
Ikther,*'  oonsidered  himself  ''degraded  of  Ids  gentility,"  that  it  was  **a 
Vol.  XL— 6 
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been  formed  around  him,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
active  and  subtle  Hurd ;  and  amid  the  gradations  of  the 
votive  brotherhood,  the  profound  Balguy,*  the  spirited 
Brown,f  till  we  descend — 

reflection  on  his  birth,"  and  threatened  to  applj  to  *'Mr.  Warburton's 
Hasten  of  the  Bench,  for  degrading  a  *  barrister  of  their  house.* "  This 
afforded  a  new  triumph  to  Warburton,  in  a  new  note,  where  he  ex- 
plains his  meaning  of  these  **  mushrooms,"  whom  he  meant  merely 
as  literary  ones;  and  assures  **Fungoso  and  his  friends,  who  are  all 
gentlemen,  that  he  meant  no  more  than  that  Edwards  had  become  a 
gentleman  of  the  last  edUion  tf  the  DmciadV^  Edwards  and  his  fUngoas 
friends  had  understood  the  phrase  as  applied  to  new-fongled  gentry. 
One  of  these  wits,  in  the  oollection  of  verses  oited  above,  says  to  War* 
burton: — 

"  This  mushroom  has  made  saoce  for  yoo.  ^ 
He^s  meat;  thouVt  poison — plain  enough— 
If  he's  a  nwakroom,  thoa*rt  a  p¥fft** 

Warburton  had  the  Aill  command  over  the  Dtundad^  even  when  Pops 
was  alive,  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  Warburton's  being  relbsed  a 
degree  at  Oxford,  that  the  poet,  though  one  had  been  offered  to  him* 
self,  produced  the  celebrated  lines  of  **  Apollo's  ICayor  and  Aldermen," 
in  the  fourth  Ihineiadt  Thus  it  is  that  the  personal  likes  and  dislikes 
of  witty  men  come  down  to  posterity,  and  are  often  mistaken  as  just 
satire^  when,  after  all,  they  are  nothing  but  Litbiuat  QaABRUfl 
seldom  founded  on  truth,  and  very  often  complete  falsehoods! 

^  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy  was  the  son  of  a  learned  father,  at  whose  reo- 
tory  of  Northallerton  he  was  bom ;  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of 
Salisbury  in  1759,  and  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Winchester.  He 
died  at  the  prebendal  house  of  the  latter  city  in  1795,  at  the  age  of  74. 
His  writings  are  few— chiefly  on  church  government  and  authori^, 
which  brought  him  into  antagonism  with  Dr.  Priestly  and  others,  who 
objected  to  the  high  view  be  took  of  its  position.  With  Hurd  and 
Warburton  he  was  always  intimate ;  his  sermon  on  the  oonseorstion 
of  the  former  was  one  of  the  sources  of  adverse  attack ;  the  latter 
notes  his  death  as  that  of  "an  old  and  esteemed  fHend." — Bd. 

f  Dr.  Brown  was  patronised  and  "  pitied  "  by  Warburton  for  years. 
He  used  him,  but  spoke  of  him  disparagingly,  as  **a  helpless  creature 
in  the  ways  of  the  world."  Nichols  speaks  of  him  as  an  "  elegaotf  in- 
genious, and  unhappy  author."  His  father  was  a  native  of  Sootland ; 
his  son  was  bom  at  Eotbbury,  in  Northumberland,  educated  at  Gam- 
bridge,  made  minor  canon  at  Carlisle,  but  resigned  it  in  diagus^  living 
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To  hii  tome  Jaokftl,  panon  Towne.^ 

Venei  on  Warburion^s  kUe  Ediiion, 

Thifl  Warburtonian  party  reminds  one  of  an  old  custom 
among  our  elder  poets,  who  formed  a  kind  of  freemasonry 
among  themselves,  by  adopting  younger  poets  by  the 
title  of  their  sons. — ^But  that  was  a  domestic  society  of 
poets ;  this,  a  reviyal  of  the  Jesuitic  order  instituted  by 
its  founder,  that — 

By  him  supported  with  a  proper  pride, 
Thej  might  hold  all  mankind  as  fools  beside. 
Mighty  like  himself,  teach  each  adopted  son, 
*  Gamst  an  the  world,  to  quote  a  Warburton.  f 

Churchill's  "  Fragment  of  a  Dedication." 

in  obscurity  in  that  citj  seyeral  years,  till  the  Bebelllon  of  1745,  when 
he  acted  as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle,  and  behaved  with 
great  intrepidity.  His  publication  of  an  "  Essay  on  Satire,''  on  the 
death  of  Pope,  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  Warburton,  who  helped 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Horksley,  near  Colchester;  but  he  quarrelled 
with  his  patron,  as  he  afterwards  quarrelled  witii  others.  He  tlien 
settled  down  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  but  not  for 
long,  as  an  educatianal  scheme  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  offered  him 
inducements  to  leave  England ;  but  his  health  failed  him  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  intentions,  irritability  succeeded,  and  his  disappointments, 
real  and  imaginary,  led  him  to  commit  suicide  in  the  flfly-flrst  year  of 
his  age.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  continual  trouble  to  Warburton, 
who  often  alludes  to  his  unsettled  habits — end  schooled  him  occasion- 
ally after  his  own  fasliion.  Thus  he  writes  in  1777: — '*  Brown  is 
here ;  I  think  rather  faster  than  ordinary,  but  no  wiser.  You  cannot 
Imagine  the  tenderness  they  all  have  of  his  tender  places,  and  with  how 
unfeeling  a  hand  I  probe  them." — Eo. 

♦  Towne  is  so  far  "  unknown  to  fame  "  that  his  career  is  unrecorded 
by  our  biographers;  he  was  content  to  work  for,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Warburton,  as  a  literary  drudge. — Ed. 

f  Warburton,  indeed,  was  always  looking  about  for  fresh  recruits :  a 
circumstance  whidi  appears  in  the  curious  Memoirs  of  the  late  Dr. 
Heathcote,  written  by  himself.  Heathcote,  when  young,  published 
anonymously  a  pamphlet  in  the  Middletonian  controversy.  By  the  de- 
sire of  Warburton,  the  bookseller  transmitted  his  compliments  to  the 
anonymoui  author.    "  I  was  greatly  surprised,*'  lays  Heathcote,  "  bat 
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The  character  of  a  literary  sycophant  was  never  more 
perfectly  exhibited  than  in  Hcird.  A  Whig  in  principlci 
yet  he  had  all  a  courtier's  arts  for  Warbiirton ;  to  him  ho 
devoted  all  his  genius,  though  that,  indeed,  was  moderate ; 
aided  him  with  all  his  ingenuity,  which  was  exquisite ; 
and  lent  his  cause  a  certain  delicacy  of  taste  and  cultiva- 
ted elegance,  which,  although  too  prim  and  artificial,  was 
a  vein  of  gold  running  through  his  mass  of  erudition ;  it 
was  Hurd  who  aided  the  usurpation  of  Warburton  in  the 
province  of  criticism  above  Aristotle  and  Longinus.* 

soon  after  perceived  that  Warburton's  state  of  authorship  being  a  state 
of  war,  a  VHU  7Um  custom  to  he  particularly  attcrUwe  to  aU  young  auihors, 
inTiopea  of  enUaiing  Oiem  into  his  service,  Warburton  was  more  than 
dyil,  when  necessary,  on  these  occasions,  and  would  procure  such  ad- 
venturers some  slight  patronage.*' — Nichols's  "Literary  Anecdotes," 
▼oL  ▼.  p.  636. 

^  We  are  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the  minor  critic,  when,  eyen 
after  the  fatal  edition  of  Warburton's  Shakspeare,  he  should  still  ven- 
ture, in  the  life  of  his  great  ftiend,  to  assert  that  **  this  fine  edition 
must  ever  be  highly  valued  by  men  of  sense  and  taste ;  a  spirit  con- 
genial to  that  of  the  author  breathing  throughout  I" 

Is  it  possible  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  should  ever  have  read 
the  "Canons  of  Criticism?"  Yet  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  who 
took  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  literary  fortunes  of  his  fHend  should 
not  have  read  them  7  The  Warburtonians  appear  to  have  adopted  one 
of  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits  in  their  controversies,  which  was  to 
repeat  arguments  which  had  been  confuted  over  and  over  again ;  to 
insinuate  that  they  had  not  been  so  I  But  this  was  not  too  much  to  risk 
by  him  who,  in  his  dedication  of  "  Horace's  Epistle  to  Augustus," 
with  a  Commentary,  had  hardily  and  solemnly  declared  that  "  War- 
burton, in  his  enkarged  vieuf  of  things,  had  not  only  revived  ihe  two 
models  of  Aristotle  and  Longpnus,  but  had  rather  struck  out  a  new 
orignalpkM^  of  eriiioism^  which  should  unite  the  virtues  of  each  of  them. 
This  experiment  was  made  on  the  two  greatest  of  our  own  poets — 
Bhakspeare  and  Pope.  Still  (he  adds,  addressing  Warburton)  you 
went  fcaiherj  by  Joining  to  those  powers  a  perfect  insight  into  human 
nature;  and  so  ennobling  the  exercise  of  literary  by  the  Justest  moral 
censure,  you  have  noio,  at  length,  advanced  criticism  to  itsfiiU  glory.^ 

A  perpetual  interooiurse  of  mutual  adulation  animated  the  sovereign 
and  his  viceroy,  and,  by  mutual  support,  each  obtained  the  same  re- 
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Hard  is  justly  characterised  by  Warton,  in  his  Spenser, 
voL  ii  p.  86,  as  "  the  most  sensible  and  ingenious  of 
modem  critics." — He  was  a  lover  of  his  studies ;  and  he 

Erobably  was  sincere,  when  he  once  told  a  friend  of  the 
terary  antiquary  Cole,  that  he  would  have  chosen  not 
to  quit  the  university,  for  he  loved  retirement ;  and  on 
that  principle  Cowley  was  his  favourite  poet,  which  he 
afterwards  showed  by  his  singular  edition  of  that  poet 
He  was  called  from  the  cloistered  shades  to  assume  the 
honourable  dignity  of  a  Royal  Tutor.  Had  he  devoted 
his  days  to  literature,  he  would  have  still  enriched  its 
stores.  But  he  had  other  more  supple  and  more  service- 
able qualifications.  Most  adroit  was  he  in  all  the  arch- 
ery of  controversy :  he  had  the  subtlety  that  can  evade 

ward:  two  mitres  crowned  the  greater  and  the  minor  critia  This 
intercourse  was  humorouslj  detected  by  the  lively  autlior  of  '*  Confu- 
sion Worse  Confounded." — "  When  the  late  Duke  of  R.,"  says  he, 
**  kept  wild  beasts,  it  was  a  common  diversion  to  make  two  of  his  bears 
dmnk  (not  metaphoricaUy  with  flattery,  but  literally  with  strong  ale), 
and  then  daub  them  over  with  honey.  It  was  excellent  sport  to  see 
how  lovingly  (like  a  couple  of  critics)  they  would  lick  and  claw  one 
another."  It  is  almost  amazing  to  observe  how  Hurd,  who  naturally 
was  of  the  most  frigid  temperament,  and  the  most  subdued  feelings, 
warmed,  heated,  and  blazed  iu  the  progressive  stages  "  of  that  pageant- 
ry of  praise  spread  over  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warburton,  when  the  latter 
was  advancing  fast  towards  a  bishoprick,''  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Parr,  a  sagacious  observer  of  man.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
despotio  mandat^w  of  our  Pichrocole  and  his  dapper  minister,  there 
were  who  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  greater  bear  of  the  two  so  face- 
tiously described  above.  And  the  author  of  "  Confusion  Worse  Con- 
founded "  tells  a  fainiliar  story,  which  will  enliven  the  history  of  our 
great  critia  "  One  of  the  bears  mentioned  above  happened  to  get 
loose,  and  was  running  along  the  street  in  which  a  tinker  was  gravely 
walking.  The  people  all  cried,  '  Tinker!  tinker!  beware  of  the  bear  I' 
Upon  this  Magnano  fkoed  about  with  g^reat  composure ;  and  raismg  his 
staff,  knocked  down  Bruin,  then  setting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  walked  off 
very  sedately ;  only  saying,  '  Let  the  bear  beware  of  the  tinker,'  which 
it  now  become  a  proverb  in  those  parts."—**  Confusion  Worse  Con* 
fonnded,"  p.  76. 
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the  aim  of  the  assailant,  and  the  slender  dexterity,  sub 
Btituted  for  vigour,  that  struck  when  least  expected 
The  subaltern  genius  of  Hurd  required  to  be  animated 
by  the  heroic  energy  of  Warburton ;  and  the  careless 
courage  of  the  chief  wanted  one  who  could  mwitain 
the  unguarded  passages  he  left  behind  him  in  his 
progress. 

Such,  then,  was  Warburton,  and  such  the  quarrels  of 
this  great  author.  He  was,  through  his  literary  life,  an 
adventurer,  guided  by  that  secret  piinciple  which  opened 
an  immediate  road  to  fame.  By  opposing  the  common 
sentiments  of  mankind,  he  awed  and  he  commanded  them ; 
and  by  giving  a  new  face  to  all  things,  he  surprised,  by 
the  appearances  of  discoveries.  All  this,  so  pleasing  to 
his  egotism,  was  not,  however,  fortunate  for  his  ambi- 
tion. To  sustain  an  authority  which  he  had  usurped; 
to  substitute  for  the  taste  he  wanted  a  curious  and  daz 
zling  erudition ;  and  to  maintain  those  reckless  decisions 
which  so  often  plunged  him  into  perils,  Warburton 
adopted  his  system  of  Literary  Quarrels.  These  were 
the  illegitimate  means  which  raised  a  sudden  celebrity, 
and  which  genius  kept  alive,  as  long  as  that  genius 
lasted ;  but  Warburton  suffered  that  literary  calamity, 
too  protracted  a  period  of  human  life :  he  outlived  him- 
self and  his  fame.  This  great  and  original  mind  sacri- 
ficed all  his  genius  to  that  secret  principle  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  develope — ^it  was  a  self-immolation  I 

The  learned  Selden,  in  the  curious  little  volume  of  his 
**  Table-Talk,"  has  delivered  to  posterity  a  precept  for 
the  learned,  which  they  ought  to  wear,  like  the  Jewish 
phylacteries,  as  "a  frontlet  between  their  eyes."  No 
man  is  the  wiser  for  his  learning :  it  may  administer 
matter  to  work  w,  or  ol^ects  to  work  upon;  hU  wit  and 
wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  Warburton,  during  their  4X>» 
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respondence  about  Shakspeare,  often  said  of  him : — ^**The 
only  use  he  could  find  in  Mr.  Warburton  was  starting 
the  game  /  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  in  running  it  dotonJ*^ 
A  just  discrimination  I  His  fervid  curiosity  was  ab- 
solutely creative ;  but  his  taste  and  his  judgment,  per- 
petually stretched  out  by  his  system^  could  not  save  him 
from  even  inglorious  absurdities ! 

Warburton,  it  is  probable,  was  not  really  the  charactei 
he  appeJftrs.  It  mortifies  the  lovers  of  genius  to  discover 
how  a  natural  character  may  be  thrown  into  a  convulsed 
unnatural  state  by  some  adopted  system:  it  is  this 
system,  which,  carrying  it,  as  it  were,  beyond  itself, 
communicates  a  more  than  natural,  but  a  self-destroying 
energy.  All  then  becomes  reversed  I  The  arrogant  and 
vituperative  Warburton  was  only  such  in  his  assumed 
character ;  for  in  still  domestic  life  he  was  the  creature 
of  benevolence,  touched  by  generous  passions.  But  in 
public  life  the  artificial  or  the  acquired  character  pre- 
vails over  the  one  which  nature  designed  for  us ;  and  by 
that  all  public  men,  as  well  as  authors,  are  usually 
judged  by  posterity. 


POPE, 
AND  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  QUARRELS. 

POPI  adopted  a  system  of  literary  politice— collected  with  extraordi- 
nary oare  eveiything  relatiye  to  his  Quarrels — do  politician  ever 
studied  to  obtain  his  purpoees  hy  more  obliqne  directions  and  intri- 
cate stratagems-— some  of  bis  manoeuvreB — ^his  sjatematio  hostility 
not  practised  with  impunity — ^his  daim  to  his  own  works  con 
tested — Gibber's  fincetious  description  of  Pope's  feelings,  and  Wei- 
Bted*B  degant  satire  on  his  genius — Dennis's  aooount  of  Pope's 
Introduction  to  him— his  poUtioal  prudence  farther  discoyered  in  the 
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OonectioQ  of  ftU  the  Pieces  relfttiye  to  the  Dunciad,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed Sayage — ^the  Theobaldians  and  the  Popeians;  an  attack  bj  a 
Theobaldian — The  Ihmciad  ingeniously  defended,  for  the  grossnesa 
of  its  imagery,  and  its  reproach  of  the  poverty  of  the  authors,  sup- 
posed by  Pope  himself^  with  some  curious  specimens  of  literaiy 
personalities — the  Literary  Quarrel  between  Aaron  Hill  and  Pope 
distinguished  for  its  romantic  cast — a  Narrative  of  the  extraordinary 
transactions  respecting  the  publication  of  Pope's  Letters;  an  ex- 
ample of  Stratagem  and  Conspiracy,  iUustrative  of  his  character. 

POPE  has  proudly  perpetuated  the  history  of  his 
Literary  Quarrels ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
among  those  authors,  surely  not  forming  the  majority, 
who  have  delighted  in,  or  have  not  been  averse  to  pro- 
voke, hostility.  He  has  registered  the  titles  of  every 
book,  even  to  a  single  paper,  or  a  copy  of  verses,  in 
which  their  authors  had  committed  treason  against  his 
poetical  sovereignty.*    His  ambition  seemed  gratified  in 

*  Pope  collected  these  nnmerons  literary  libels  with  extraordinary 
care.  He  had  them  bound  in  volumes  of  aU  sizes ;  and  a  range  of 
twelves,  octavos,  quartos,  and  folios  were  marshalled  in  portentous 
order  on  his  shelves.  He  wrote  the  names  of  the  writers,  with  re- 
marks on  these  AnonymiancL  He  prefixed  to  them  this  motto,  from 
Job:  "Behold,  my  desire  is,  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book :  surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my  shoulder,  and  bind  it  as  a 
crown  to  me.*^  xxxi.  35.  Ruffhead,  who  wrote  Pope^s  Life  under  the 
eye  of  Warburton,  who  revised  every  sheet  of  the  volume,  and  suffered 
this  mere  lawyer  and  singularly  wretched  critic  to  write  on,  with  far 
inferior  taste  to  his  own— offered  "  the  entire  collection  to  any  public 
library  or  museum,  whose  search  is  after  cwrio8itie8f  and  may  be  desir- 
ous of  enriching  th^  common  treasure  with  ft:  it  will  be  fVeely  at 
the  service  of  that  which  asks  first."  Did  no  one  accept  the  invitation  ? 
As  this  was  written  in  1769,  it  is  evidently  pointed  towards  the 
British  Museum ;  but  there  I  have  not  heard  of  it  This  collection 
must  have  contained  much  of  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Q-rub-street :  it 
was  always  a  fountain  whence  those  "  waters  of  bitterness,"  the  notes 
in  the  Dundadi  were  readily  supplied.  It  would  be  curious  to  dis- 
cover by  what  stratagem  Pope  obtained  all  that  secret  intelligence 
about  his  Dunces,  with  which  he  has  burthened  posterity,  for  his  own 
particular  gratification.    Arbuthnot|  it   is   said,  wrote  some   notes 
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beaping  these  trophies  to  his  genius,  while  his  meaner 
passions  could  compile  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of 

merely  literarj;  but  Savage,  and  still  humbler  agents,  served  him  as 
his  EspwM  de  PoUc^  He  pensioned  Savage  to  his  last  daj,  and  never 
deserted  him.  In  the  account  of  ''the  phantom  Koore,"  Scriblerus 
appeals  to  Savage  to  authenticate  some  story.  One  curious  instance 
of  the  fhiits  of  Savage's  researches  in  this  waj  he  has  himself  pre- 
served, hi  his  memoirs  of  "  An  Author  to  be  Let,  by  Iscariot  Hackney.** 
This  portrait  of  "  a  perfect  Town-Author  "  is  not  deficient  in  spirit : 
the  hero  was  one  Boome,  a  man  only  celebrated  m  the  Duneiad  for 
hia  "  fun««al  frown."  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  fellow  had 
really  so  dismal  a  countenanoe ;  for  the  epithet  was  borrowed  fh>m 
his  profession,  being  the  son  of  an  undertaker  1  Such  is  the  nature  of 
some  satire  I  Dr.  Warton  is  astonished,  or  mortified,  for  he  knew  not 
which,  to  see  the  pains  and  patience  of  Pope  and  his  friends  in  compfl- 
ing  the  Notes  to  Uie  Dunciad^  to  trace  out  the  lives  and  works  of  such 
paltry  and  forgotten  scribblers.  "It  is  like  walking  through  the 
darkest  alleys  in  the  dirtiest  part  of  St  Giles's."  Very  true  1  But 
may  we  not  be  allowed  to  detect  the  vanities  of  human  nature  at  St 
Giles's  as  well  as  St  James's?  Authors,  however  obscure,  are  always 
an  amusing  race  to  authors.  The  greatest  find  their  own  passions  in 
the  least,  though  distorted,  or  cramped  in  too  small  a  compass. 

It  is  doubtless  from  Pope's  great  anxiety  for  his  own  literary  celeb* 
rity  that  we  have  been  furnished  with  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the 
grotesque  groups  in  the  Ihrndad,  "  Give  me  a  shilling,*'  said  Swift, 
facetiously,  '*  and  I  will  insure  you  that  posterity  shall  never  know 
one  single  enemy,  excepting  those  whose  memory  you  have  preserved." 
A  very  useflil  hint  for  a  man  of  genius  to  leave  his  wretched  assailants 
to  dissolve  away  in  their  own  weakness.  But  Pope,  having  written  a 
Ihmeiad,  by  accompanying  it  with  a  commentary,  took  the  only  method 
to  interest  posterity.  He  felt  that  Boileau's  satires  on  bad  authors 
are  liked  only  in  the  degree  the  oljjects  alluded  to  are  known.  But  he 
loved  too  much  the  subject  for  its  own  sake.  He  abused  the  powers 
genius  had  conferred  on  him,  as  other  imperial  sovereigns  have  done. 
It  is  said  that  he  kept  the  whole  kingdom  in  awe  of  hioL  In  *'  the 
Arensy  and  prodigality  of  vanity,*'  he  exdahned — 

**  Yes,  I  am  proud  to  see 

Men,  not  afVaid  of  God,  af^d  of  me  I" 

Tacitoa  Gordon  said  of  him,  that  Pope  seemed  to  persuade  the 
natioD  that  all  genius  and  abili^  were  confined  to  hint  and  bis 
friendSL 
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the  soandaloos  chronicles  of  literature.  We  are  morti- 
fied on  discovering  so  fine  a  genius  in  the  text  humbling 
itself  through  all  the  depravity  of  a  commentary  full  of 
spleen,  and  not  without  the  fictions  of  satire.  The  un- 
happy influence  his  Literary  Quarrels  had  on  this  great 
poet's  life  remains  to  be  traced.  He  adopted  a  system 
of  literary  politics  abounding  with  stratagems,  conspira- 
cies, mancBuvres,  and  factions. 

Pope's  literary  quarrels  were  the  wars  of  his  poetical 
ambition,  more  perhaps  than  of  the  petulance  and  strong 
irritability  of  his  character.  They  were  some  of  the 
artifices  he  adopted  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  situa- 
tion. 

Thrown  out  of  the  active  classes  of  society  from  a 
variety  of  causes  sufficiently  known,*  concentrating  his 
passions  into  a  solitary  one,  his  retired  life  was  passed  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  literary  greatness.  Re- 
viewing the  past,  and  anticipating  the  future,  he  felt  he 
was  creating  a  new  era  in  our  literature,  an  event  which 
does  not  always  occur  in  a  century :  but  eager  to  secure 
present  celebrity,  with  the  victory  obtained  in  the  open 
field,  he  combined  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet :  thus, 
while  he  was  exerting  great  means,  he  practised  little 
artifices.  No  politician  studied/ to  obtain  his  purposes  by 
more  oblique  directions,  or  with  more  intricate  strata- 
gems ;  and  Pope  was  at  once  the  lion  and  the  fox  of 
MachiaveL    A  book  might  be  written  on  the  Stratagems 

*  Pope,  in  his  energetic  Letter  to  Lord  Hervej,  that  "  masterpiece 
of  invectiye,"  says  Warton,  which  Tyers  tells  us  he  kept  long  back 
from  publishing,  at  the  desire  of  Queen  Oaroline,  who  was  fearfVil  her 
counsellor  would  become  insignificant  in  the  public  esteem,  and  at  last 
in  her  own,  such  was  the  power  his  genius  exercised ; — has  pointed  out 
one  of  these  causes.  It  describes  himself  as  "  a  private  person  under 
penal  laws,  and  many  other  disadvantages,  not  for  want  of  honesty  or 
conscience ;  yet  it  is  by  these  alone  I  have  hitherto  lived  exchdedjrom 
aU  posts  of  profit  or  trust    I  can  interfere  with  the  views  of  no  man." 
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of  Literature,  as  Frontinus  has  composed  one  on  War, 
and  among  its  subtilest  heroes  we  might  place  this  great 
poet. 

To  keep  his  name  alive  before  the  public  was  one  of 
his  early  plans.  When  he  published  his  "Essay  on 
Criticism,"  anonymously,  the  young  and  impatient  poet 
was  mortified  with  the  inertion  of  public  curiosity :  he 
was  almost  in  despair.*  Twice,  perhaps  oftener.  Pope 
attacked  Pope;f  and  he  frequently  concealed  himself 

*  The  first  publisher  of  the  "  Essaj  on  Critidsm'*  must  haye  been  a 
Mr.  Lewis,  &  Ostholic  bookseller  In  Oovent-garden ;  for,  firom  a  de- 
scendant of  this  Lewis,  I  beard  that  Pope,  after  pnblication,  came  erery 
daj,  persecuting  with  anxious  inquiries  the  cold  impenetrable  book- 
seller, who^  as  the  poem  lay  uncalled  for,  saw  nothing  but  vexatious 
importunities  fai  a  troublesome  youth.  One  day,  Pope,  after  nearly  a 
month*s  publication,  entered,  and  in  despair  tied  up  a  number  of  the 
poems,  which  he  addressed  to  seyeral  who  had  a  reputation  in  town,  as 
Judges  of  poetry.  The  scheme  succeeded,  and  the  poem,  havhig 
readied  its  proper  circle,  soon  got  into  request 

f  He  was  the  author  of  *'  The  Key  to  the  Lock,**  written  to  show 
that  ^  The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  was  a  political  poem,  designed  to  ridicule 
the  Barrier  Treaty;  [so  called  from  the  arrangement  made  at  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  between  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
States  General,  as  to  the  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch,  which 
were  to  be  permanently  strengthened  as  barrier  fortresses.  Pope,  hi 
the  mask  of  Esdras  Bamiyelt^  apothecary,  thus  makes  out  his  poem  to 
be  a  political  satire.  "  Having  said  that  by  the  kek  is  meant  the  Barrier 
TreaJb\i — first  then  I  shaU  discover,  that  Belinda  represents  Great 
Britain,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  her  late  Majesty.  This  Is  plainly 
seen  in  the  description  of  her, 

"  On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore.** 

Alluding  to  the  ancient  name  of  Albion,  from  her  white  olifiQi^  and  to 
the  cross  which  is  the  ensign  of  England.  The  baron  who  cuts  off  the 
lockf  or  Barrier  Treaty,  is  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Clarissa^  who  lent  the 
scissors,  my  Lady  Masham.  Thalestris,  who  provokes  Belinda  ^to 
resent  the  loss  of  the  lock  or  treaty,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and 
Sir  Plume,  who  is  moved  by  Thalestris  to  re-demand  it  of  Great  Britain, 
Prmce  Eugene,  who  came  hither  for  that  purpose."  He  concludes  33 
pages  of  similar  argument  by  saying,  "I  doubt  not  if  the  persons  most 
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under  the  names  of  others,  for  some  particular  design* 
Not  to  point  out  his  dark  familiar  "  Scriblerus,"  always 
at  hand  for  all  purposes,  he  made  use  of  the  names  of 
several  of  his  friends.  When  he  employed  Savage  in 
*a  collection  of  all  the  pieces,  in  verse  and  prose, 
published  on  occasion  of  the  Dunciad^^  he  subscribed 
his  name  to  an  admirable  dedication  to  Lord  Middle- 
sex, where  he  minutely  relates  the  whole  history  of 
the  Dunciad^  "  and  the  weekly  clubs  held  to  consult  of 
hostilities  against  the  author ;"  and,  for  an  express  intro- 
duction to  that  work,  he  used  the  name  of  Cleland,  to 
which  is  added  a  note,  expressing  surprise  that  the  world 
did  not  believe  that  Cleland  was  the  writer  I*  Wanting 
a  pretext  for  the  publication  of  his  letters,  he  delighted 
Curll  by  conveying  to  him  some  printed  surreptitious 

coQoeroed  would  bat  order  Mr.  Bernard  Lintott,  the  printer  and  pub* 
Usher  of  this  dangerous  pieoe,  to  be  taken  hito  custody  and  examined, 
manj  further  disooveries  might  be  made  both  of  this  poet^s  and  his 
abettors  secret  designs,  which  are  doubtless  of  the  utmost  importanoe 
to  Ooremment"  Such  is  a  q>eoimen  of  Pope*s  chicanerj.]  Its  inno- 
cent eztraragance  could  only  have  been  designed  to  increase  attention 
to  a  work,  which  hardly  required  any  such  artifice.  [In  the  preface  to 
this  production,  "  the  uncommon  sale  of  this  bocdc*'  is  stated  as  one 
reason  for  the  publication ;  "  above  six  thousand  of  them  have  been 
already  vended.*']  In  the  same  spirit  he  oomposedthe  "Guardian,'  in 
which  Phillips's  Pastorals  were  insidiously  preferred  to  his  own.  Pope 
sent  this  ironical,  panegyriciU  criticism  on  Phillips  anonymously  to  the 
"Guardian,"  and  Steele  not  perceiving  the  drift,  hesitated  to  publish 
it,  tiU  Pope  advised  it  Addison  detected  it  I  doubt  whether  we 
have  discovered  all  the  supercherics  of  this  kiikL  After  writing  the 
finest  works  of  genius,  he  was  busily  employed  in  attracting  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  them.  In  the  antithesis  of  his  character,  he  was  so 
great  and  so  little  t  But  he  knew  mankind  I  and  present  fame  was  the 
great  business  of  his  life. 

*  Cleland  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Cleland,  an  old  friend  of  Pope ;  he 
and  his  son  had  served  in  the  East  Indian  army ;  but  the  latter  returned 
to  London,  and  became  a  sort  of  literary  Jackal  to  Pope,  and  a  hack 
author  for  Uie  booksellers.  He  wrote  several  moral  and  uatfVil  works ; 
but  as  they  did  not  pay  well,  he  wrote  an  immoral  one,  for  whidi  h» 
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oopieSy  who  soon  discovered  that  it  was  but  a  fairy 
treasure  which  he  could  not  grasp ;  and  Pope,  in  his  own 
defence,  had  soon  ready  the  authentic  edition.*  Some 
lady  observed  that  Pope  '^hardly  drank  tea  without  a 
stratagem  T'  The  female  genius  easily  detects  its  own 
peculiar  faculty,  when  it  is  exercised  with  inferior  delicacy. 
But  his  systematic  hostility  did  not  proceed  with  equal 
impunity :  in  this  perpetual  war  with  dulness,  he  discover- 
ed that  every  one  he  called  a  dunce  was  not  so ;  nor  did  he 
find  the  dunces  themselves  less  inconvenient  to  him ;  for 
many  successfully  substituted,  for  their  deficiencies  in 
better  qualities,  the  lie  that  lasts  long  enough  to  vex  a 
man;  and  the  insolence  that  does  not  fear  him:  they 
attacked  him  at  all  points,  and  not  always  in  the  spirit 
of  legitimate  warfare.f     They  filled  up  his  asterisks, 

obtained  a  better  price,  and  a  pension  of  lOOL  a-year,  on  condition 
that  he  never  wrote  in  that  manner  again.  This  was  obtained  for  him 
hj  Lord  Granville,  after  Cleland  had  been  cited  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  pleaded  poverty  as  the  reason  for  such  authorship. — Ed. 

*  The  narrative  of  this  dark  transaction,  which  seems  to  have  been 
imperfectly  known  to  Johnson,  being  too  copious  for  a  note,  will  be 
found  at  the  dose  of  this  article. 

f  A  list  of  all  the  pamphlets  which  resulted  from  the  Dunciad  would 
occupy  a  large  space.  Many  of  them  were  as  grossly  personal  as  the 
celebrated  poem.  The  poet  was  frequently  ridiculed  under  the  names 
of  "Pope  Alexander*'  (from  his  dictatorial  style),  and  "Sawney."  In 
'*an  heroic  poem  occasioned  by  the  Dunciad"  published  in  1728,  the 
poet's  snug  retreat  at  Twickenham  is  thus  alluded  to : — 

"  Sawney  I  a  mimic  sage  of  huge  renown, 
To  Twick'nam  bow'rs  retir'd,  enjoys  his  wealth, 
His  malice  and  his  muse:  in  grottoes  cool, 
And  cover'd  arbours,  dreams  his  hours  away." 

A  fhigment  of  Pope^s  celebrated  grotto  still  remains;  the  house  is 
destroyed.  Pope  spent  all  his  spare  cash  over  his  Twickenham  villa. 
"  I  never  save  anything,"  he  said  once  to  Spanoe ;  and  the  latter  has 
left  a  detailed  account  of  what  he  meaut  to  do  in  the  further  decoration 
of  his  garden  if  he  had  lived.  As  he  gained  a  sum  of  money,  he 
regularly  spent  it  in  this  way. — Ksk 
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and  accused  him  of  treason.  They  asserted  that  the 
panegyrical  verses  prefixed  to  his  works  (an  obsolete 
mode  of  recommendation,  which  Pope  condescended  to 
practise),  were  his  own  composition,  and  to  which  he  had 
affixed  the  names  of  some  dead  or  some  unknown  writers. 
They  published  lists  of  all  whom  Pope  had  attacked ; 
placing  at  the  head,  "God  Almighty;  the  King;"  de- 
scending to  the  "  lords  and  gentlemen.*'*    A  few  suspect- 

*  Pope  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  eharaeter-pauUer  of  all  satirists. 
Atterbuiy,  after  reading  the  portrait  of  Atticus,  advised  him  to  proceed 
in  a  way  whioh  his  genius  had  pointed  out ;  but  Arbuthnot,  with  his 
dying  breath,  oonjured  him  ''to  reform,  and  not  to  chastise;"  that  is, 
not  to  spare  the  vioe,  but  the  person.  It  is  said,  Pope  answered,  that, 
to  correct  the  world  with  due  effect,  they  become  inseparable;  and 
that,  deciding  by  his  own  experience,  he  was  justified  in  his  opinion. 
Perhaps,  at  first,  he  himself  wavered;  but  he  strikes  bolder  as  he 
gathers  streugth.  The  two  first  editions  of  the  Dunciad^  now  before 
me,  could  hardly  be  intelligible:  they  exhibit  lines  after  lines  gaping 
with  an  hiatus,  or  obscured  with  initial  letters :  in  subsequent  editions, 
the  names  stole  into  their  places.  We  are  told,  that  the  personalities  in, 
his  80 tires  quickened  the  sale':  the  portraits  of  Sporus,  Bufo,  Clodiua, 
Timon,  and  Atossa,  were  purchasc<i  by  everybody;  but  when  he  once 
declared,  respecting  the  characters  of  one  of  his  best  satires,  that  no 
real  persons  were  intended,  it  checked  public  curiosity,  which  was  felt 
in  the  sale  of  that  edition.  Personality  in  his  satires,  no  doubt,  accord- 
ed with  the  temper  and  the  taleut  of  Pope ;  aud  the  malice  of  mankind 
afiorded  him  all  the  oonvicUon  necessary  to  indulge  it  Yet  Yotmg 
oould  depend  solely  on  abstract  characters  and  pure  wit ;  and  I  believe 
that  his  "Love  of  Fame"  was  a  series  of  admirable  satires,  which  did 
not  obtain  less  popularity  than  Pope's  Cartwright,  one  of  the  poetical 
sons  of  Ben  Jonsou,  describes,  by  a  beautif\il  and  original  image,  the 
office  of  the  satirist,  though  he  praises  Jonson  for  exorcising  a  virtue 
he  did  not  always  practise;  as  Swift  celebrates  Pope  with  the  same 
truth,  when  he  sings  :^ 

"  Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim ; 
He  lash*d  the  vioe,  but  spared  the  name." 

Cartwright*s  lines  are : — 

" ^"tls  thysWn 

To  strike  the  vice,  and  spare  the  person  stiO ; 
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ed  bis  skill  in  Greek;  but  every  bound  yelped  in  tbe 
balloo  against  bis  Homer.*  Yet  tbe  more  extraordinary 
oircumstance  was,  tbeir  bardy  disputes  witb  Pope  respect- 
ing bis  claim  to  bis  own  works,  and  tbe  difficulty  be 
more  tban  once  found  to  establisb  bis  rigbts.  Sometimes 
tbey  divided  public  opinion  by  even  indicating  tbe  real 
authors;  and  witnesses  from  Wbite's  and  St.  James's 
were  ready  to  be  produced.  Among  tbese  literary 
coteries,  several  of  Pope's  productions,  in  tbeir  anony- 
mous, and  even  in  tbeir  MS.  state,  bad  been  appropriated 
by  several  pseudo  autbors;  and  wben  Pope  called  for 
restitution,  be  seemed  to  be  claiming  notbing  less  tban 
tbeir  Uves.  One  of  tbese  gentlemen  bad  enjoyed  a  very 
fair  reputation  for  more  tban  two  years  on  tbe  "  Memoirs 
of  a  Parisb-Clerk ;"  anotber,  on  "Tbe  Messiab!"  and 
tbere  were  many  otber  vague  claims.  All  tbis  was  vex- 
atious; but  not  so  mucb  as  tbe  ridiculous  attitude  in 
wbicb  Pope  was  sometimes  placed  by  bis  enraged  adver- 
saries.!   He  must  bave  found  bimself  in  a  more  perilous 

As  he  who,  when  he  saw  the  serpent  wreath'd 
About  his  sleeping  son,  and  as  he  breathed, 
Drink  in  his  soul,  did  so  the  shot  contrive. 
To  kill  the  beast,  but  keep  the  ohild  aliye." 

*  Cooke,  the  translator  of  Hesiod,  published  a  letter  in  Kist^s  Jour- 
nal, insisting  that  Pope  had  mistaken  the  whole  charader  tf  ThersUee, 
firom  ignorance  of  the  language.  I  regret  I  have  not  drawn  some 
notes  fiK>m  that  essaj.  The  subject  might  be  made  curious  bj  a  good 
Greek  scholar,  If  Pope  has  reallj  erred  in  the  degree  Cooke  a8sert& 
Theobald,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  more  classical  scholar  than  has 
been  allowed,  besides  some  versions  fh>m  the  Greek  tragic  bards,  com- 
menced  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey  as  soon  as  Pope's  Wad  appeared. 

f  In  one  of  these  situations.  Pope  issued  a  veiy  grave,  but  very  ludi- 
crous advertisement.  They  had  tbe  impudence  to  publish  an  account  of 
Pope  having  been  flagellated  by  two  gentlemen  in  Ham  Walks,  during 
his  evening  promenade.  This  was  avenging  Dennis  for  what  he  had 
undergone  flrom  the  narrative  of  his  madness.  In  *'The  Memoirs  of 
Grub-street)''  voL  I  p.  96,  this  thigiing  narrative  appears  to  have  been 
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dtoation  when  he  hired  a  brawny  champion,  or  borrowed 
the  generous  ooorage  of  some  military  friend.*  To  all 
these  troubles  we  may  add,  that  Pope  has  called  down  on 
himself  more  lasting  vengeance ;  and  the  good  sense  of 
Theobald,  the  furious  but  often  acute  remarks  of  Dennis; 
the  good  ^humoured  yet  keen  remonstrance  of  Cibber ; 
the  silver  shaft,  tipped  with  venom,  sent  from  the  injured 
but  revengeful  Lady  Mary ;  and  many  a  random  shot, 
that  often  struck  him,  inflicted  on  him  many  a  sleepless 

the  ingenious  forgeiy  of  Ladj  Mary  I  On  this  occasion,  Pope  thought 
it  necessary  to  publish  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Poei^ 
June  14,  1128:— 

**  Whereas,  there  has  been  a  scandalous  paper  cried  aloud  about  the 
streets,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Pop  upon  Pope,'  insinuating  that  I  was 
whipped  in  Ham  Walks  on  Thursday  last : — ^This  is  to  give  notice,  that 
I  did  not  stir  out  of  my  house  at  Twickenham  on  that  day;  and  the 
same  is  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  report — A.  P." 

[Spence,  on  the  authority  of  Pope's  half-sister,  says :  "  When  some 
of  the  people  that  hevhad  put  into  the  Dwiciad  were  so  enraged  against 
him,  and  threatened  him  so  highly,  he  loved  to  walk  alone  to  Richmond, 
only  he  would  take  a  large  faithful  dog  with  him,  and  pistols  in  his 
pocket  He  used  to  say  to  us  when  we  talked  to  him  about  it,  that 
"  with  pistols  the  least  man  in  England  was  above  a  match  for  the 
largest"] 

It  seems  that  Phillips  hung  up  a  birchen-rod  at  Button's.  Pope,  in 
(me  of  his  letters,  congratulates  himself  that  he  never  attempted  to  use 
it  [His  half-sister,  Mrs.  Radcett,  testifies  to  Pope's  courage;  she 
says,  "  My  brother  never  knew  what  fear  was."] 

*  According  to  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  day,  Pope,  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  the  Dumciad^  had  a  tall  Irishman  to  attend  him 
Colonel  Duckett  threatened  to  cane  him,  for  a  licentious  stroke  aimed 
at  him,  which  Pope  recanted.  Thomas  Bentley,  nephew  to  the  doctor, 
for  the  treatment  his  uncle  had  received,  sent  Pope  a  challenge.  The 
modem,  like  the  ancient  Horace,  was  of  a  nature  liable  to  panic  at 
such  critical  moments.  Pope  consulted  some  military  fViends,  who 
declared  that  his  person  ought  to  protect  him  from  any  such  redundance 
of  valour  as  was  thus  formally  required ;  however,  one  of  them  accept- 
ed the  challenge  for  him,  and  gave  Bentley  the  option  eitlier  of  fight-, 
ing  or  apologising ;  who,  on  this  occasion,  proved,  what  is  usual,  that 
the  easiest  of  the  two  was  the  quickest  done. 
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night.*  The  younger  Richardson  has  recorded  the 
personal  sufferings  of  Pope  when,  one  day,  in  taking  up 
dibber's  letter,  while  his  face  was  writhing  with  agony, 
he  feebly  declared  that  ^' these  things  were  as  good  as 

*  I  shall  preserre  one  specimen,  so  dassicallj  elegant,  that  Pope 
himself  might  have  composed  it.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  that  Leonard 
Welfted  whose  *'  Aganippe"  J'ope  has  so  shamefullj  characterised— 
**Flow,  Welsted,  flow,  like  thine  inspirer,  beerl" 
Can  the  reader  credit,  after  this,  that  Welsted,  who  was  clerk  in  ordi- 
nary at  the  Ordnance  Office,  was  a  man  of  iamily  imd  independence, 
of  elegant  manners  and  a  fine  fancy,  but  who  considered  poetrj  only 
as  a  passing  apiusement?  He  has,  however,  left  behind,  amid  the 
careless  productions  of  his  mus6,  some  passages  wrought  up  with  equal 
felicity  and  power.  There  are  several  original  poetical  views  of  nature 
scattered  in  his  works,  which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Nichols,  that 
would  admit  of  a  comparison  with  some  of  established  fame. 

Welsted  imagined  that  the  spirit  of  English  poetry  was  on  its  decline 
In  the  age  of  Pope,  and  aUegorises  the  state  of  our  poetry  in  a  most 
ingenious  comparison.    The  picture  is  exquisitely  wrought,  like  an 
ancient  gem:  one  might  imagine  Anacreon  was  turned  critic:— > 
^  A  flask  I  rear'd  whose  sluice  began  to  fail. 
And  told,  fh>m  Phsdrus,  this  facetious  tale:— 

Sabina,  very  old  and  very  dry. 
Chanced,  on  a  time,  an  empty  flask  to  spy : 
The  flask  but  lately  had  been  thrown  aside. 
With  Ihe  rich  grape  of  Tuscan  vineyards  dyed ; 
But  lately,  gushing  from  the  slender  spout^ 
Its  life,  in  purple  streams,  had  issued  out. 
27^  co8^  flavour  «MS  io  Miwe  rafTMiii'd; 
And  still  its  sides  the  violet  odour  stain'd: 
A  ^ht  80  sweet  taught  wrinkled  age  to  smile ; 
Pleased,  she  imbibes  the  generous  Amies  awhUe^ 
Then,  downwards  tum'd,  the  vessel  gently  props^ 
And  drains  with  patient  care  the  lucid  drops: 
0  balmy  spirit  of  Etruria's  vine  1 
0  fragrant  flask,  she  sidd,  too  lately  mine  I 
Jffmuh  dtUghUf  though  xacPTT,  thau  ocumi  yidcL 
What  wondrous  raptures  hadst  thou  given  if  All'dT* 

Faksmon  to  (Mia  ai  Bath,  or  the  IHwnviraie.    - 
'^The  empty  flask**  only  retaining  "the  costly  flavour,"  was  tbt 
\  of  Pope. 
Vol.  IL— 6 
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hartshorn  to  him;^'  but  he  appeared  at  that  moment 
rather  to  want  a  little.  And  it  is  probably  tme,  what 
Gibber  facetiously  says  of  Pope,  in  his  second  letter : — 
"  Everybody  tells  me  that  I  have  made  you  as  uneasy  as 
a  rat  in  a  hot  kettle,  for  a  twelvemonth  together."  * 

Pope  was  pursued  through  life  by  the  insatiable  venge- 
ance of  Dennis.  The  young  poet,  who  had  got  introduced 
to  him,  among  his  first  literary  acquaintances,  could 
not  fail,  when  the  occasion  presented  itself,  of  ridiculing 
this  uncouth  son  of  Aristotle.  The  blow  was  given  in 
the  character  of  Appius,  in  the  "  Art  of  Criticism ;"  and 
it  is  known  Appius  was  instantaneously  recognised  by  the 
fierce  shriek  of  the  agonised  critic  himself  From  that 
moment  Dennis  resolved  to  write  down  every  work  of 
Pope's.  How  dangerous  to  offbnd  certain  tempers,  verg- 
ing on  madness !  f    Dennis,  too,  called  on  every  one  ta 

*  Pope  was  made  to  appei^  as  riiUcQlons  as  possible,  and  often 
nicknamed  "Poet  Pug,"  from  the  frontispiece  to  an  attack  in  replj 
to  his  own,  termed  "Pope  Alexander's  Supremacy  and  Infallibilitjr 
examined.**  It  represents  Pope  as  a  misshapen  monkey  leaning  on  a 
pile  of  books,  in  the  attitude  adopted  by  Jervas  in  his  portrait  of  the 
poet — ^Ed. 

f  Dennis  tells  the  whole  story.  "  At  his  first  coming  to  town  he 
was  importunate  with  Mr.  Cromwell  to  introduce  him  to  me.  The 
recommendation  engaged  me  to  be  about  thrice  in  company  with  him ; 
after  which  I  went  to  the  country,  till  I  found  myself  most  insolently 
attacked  in  his  very  superfidal  *  Essay  on  Criticism,*  by  which  he 
endearoured  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  had  published 
pieces  of  criticism,  and  to  set  up  his  own.  I  was  moved  with  indigna- 
tion to  that  degree,  that  I  immediately  writ  remarks  on  that  essay.  I 
also  writ  upon  part  of  his  translation  of  '  Homer,*  his  '  Windsor 
Forest^*  and  his  infamous  *  Temple  of  Fame.*  **  In  the  same  pamphlet 
he  says: — "Pope  writ  his  *  Windsor  Forest*  in  envy  of  Sir  John 
Denham*s  •  Oooper*s  Hill ;'  his  infamous  *  Temple  of  Fame,*  in  envy  of 
Chaucer*s  poem  upon  the  same  subject;  his  *  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,* 
in  envy  of  Dryden's  *  Feast  of  Alexander.*  »*  In  reproaching  Pope  with, 
his  peculiar  rhythm,  that  monotonous  excellence,  which  soon  became 
mechanical,  he  has  an  odd   attempt  at  a  pun : — "  Boileau^s  Pegasuf 
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join  him  in  the  common  cause ;  and  once  he  retaliated 
on  Pope  in  his  own  way.  Accused  by  Pope  of  being  the 
writer  of  an  account  of  himself,  in  Jacob's  "Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  Dennis  procured  a  letter  from  Jacob,  which  he 
published,  and  in  which  it  appears  that  Pope's  own  charac- 
ter in  this  collection,  if  not  written  by  him,  was  by  him 
very  carefully  corrected  on  the  proof-sheet ;  so  that  he 
stood  in  the  same  ridiculous  attitude  into  which  he  had 
thrown  Dennis,  as  his  own  trumpeter.  Dennis,  whose 
brutal  energy  remained  unsubdued,  was  a  rhinoceros  of  a 
critic,  shelled  up  against  the  arrow  of  wit.  This  mon- 
ster of  criticism  awed  the  poet ;  and  Dennis  proved  to 
be  a  Python,  whom  the  golden  shaft  of  Apollo  could  not 
pierce. 

The  political  prudence  of  Pope  was  further  discovered 
in  the  "  Collection  of  all  the  Pieces  relative  to  the  Dwnr 
dad^^  on  which  he  employed  Savage :  these  exemplified 
the  justness  of  the  satire,  or  defended  it  from  all  attacks. 
The  precursor  of  the  Jhmdad  was  a  single  chapter  in 
"  The  Bathos ;  or,  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry ;"  where 
the  humorous  satirist  4iBcovers  an  analogy  between  fly- 
ing-fishes, parrots,  tortoises,  <fec.,  and  certain  writers, 
whose  names  are  designated  by  initial  letters.  In  this 
unlucky  alphabet  of  dunces,  not  one  of  them  but  was 
applied  to  some  writer  of  the  day ;  and  the  loud  clam- 
ours these  excited  could  not  be  appeased  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  poet's  declaration,  that  the  letters  were 
placed  at  random ;  and  while  his  oil  could  not  smooth 
BO  turbulent  a  sea,  every  one  swore  to  the  flying-fish  or 
the  tortoise,  as  he  had  described  them.  It  was  still 
more  serious  when  the  Dundai  appeared.  Of  that 
class  of  authors  who  depended  for  a  wretched  existence 

baa  an  his  paces ;  the  Pegasus  of  Pope,  like  a  KmJMi  poH-harm,  is 
always  upon  the  CkuUeHmry,*^ — "  Remarks  upon  several  Passages  ia 
ttie  Preliminaries  to  the  Dundadf''  1139. 
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on  their  wages,  Beveral  were  completely  mined,  for  no 
purchasers  were  to  be  found  for  the  works  of  some 
authoris,  after  they  had  been  inscribed  in  the  chronicle 
of  our  provoking  and  inimitable  satirist.* 
It  is  in  this  collection  by  Savage  I  find  the  writer's 

*  Two  parties  arose  in  the  literary  republic^  the  Theobaldicttu  and 
the  Popeians.  The  "  Orub-street  Journal,"  a  kind  of  literary  gazette 
of  some  campaigns  of  the  time,  records  the  skirmishes  wi^  tolerable 
neotrality,  though  with  a  strong  leaning  in  favour  of  the  prevailing 
genius. 

The  Bopeians  did  not  always  do  honour  to  their  great  leader;  and 
the  Theohaldiana  proved  themselves,  at  times,  worthy  of  being  engaged, 
had  fate  so  ordered  it,  in  the  army  of  their  renowned  enemy.  When 
Yoong  published  his  '*  Two  Epistles  to  Pope,  on  the  Anthers  of  the 
Age,"  there  appeared  "  One  Epistle  to  If  r.  A.  Pope,  in  Answer  to  two 
of  Dr.  Young*s."  On  this,  a  Popeian  defends  his  master  from  some 
extravagant  accusations  in  "  The  Grub-street  Memoirs."  He  insists, 
as  his  first  principle,  that  all  accusations  against  a  man's  character 
without  an  attestor  are  presumed  to  be  slanders  and  lies,  and  in  this 
case  every  gentleman,  though  **  Knight  of  the  Bathos,"  is  merely  a 
liar  and  scoundrel. 

'*  You  assure  us  he  is  not  only  a  bad  poet,  but  a  stealer  from  bad 
poets:  if  so,  you  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  invasion  of  property. 
You  assure  us  he  is  not  even  a  versifier,  but  steals  the  somd  of  his 
verses ;  now,  to  aieal  a  sowid  is  as  ingenious  as  to  paint  an  echo.  Yon 
cannot  bear  gentkmm  should  be  treated  as  vermin  and  reptiles ;  now, 
to  be  impartial,  you  were  compared  to  flying-fishes^  dtdeqppers^  tortoises, 
and  parrotSf  Ac.,  not  vermin,  but  curious  and  beautiful  creatures  " — 
alluding  to  the  abuse,  in  this  "Epistle,"  on  such  authors  as  Atterbury, 
Arbuthnot,  Swift^  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  fta  The  Popeian  con- 
dudes: — 

After  all,  yattr  poem,  to  comfort  yon,  is  more  innocent  than  the 
Dundad;  for  in  the  one  there's  no  man  abused  but  is  very  well  pleased 
to  be  abused  in  such  company;  whereas  in  the  othei  there's  no  man  so 
much  as  named,  but  is  extremely  affh>nted  to  be  ranked  with  snch 
peofde  as  style  each  other  the  duBest  ofmeny 

The  publication  of  the  Dundad,  however,  drove  the  Uieobaldiana  out 
of  the  field.  Guerillas,  such  as  the  "One  Epistle,"  sometimes  ap- 
peared, but  their  heroes  struck  and  skulked  away.  A  Theobaldion,  in 
an  eingram,  compared  the  Dundad  of  Pope  to  the  offspring  of  the 
oelebrated  Pope  Joan.    The  neatness  of  his  wit  Ss  hardly  Unnted  by  a 
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admirable  satire  on  the  class  of  literary  prostitutes.  I4 
is  entitled  "  An  Author  to  be  Let,  by  Iscariot  Hackney." 
It  has  been  ably  commended  by  Johnson  in  his  "  Life  of 
Savage,"  and  on  his  recommendation  Thomas  Davies 
mserted  it  in  his  "  Collection  of  Fugitiye  Pieces ;"  but 
such  is  the  careless  curiosity  of  modem  re^publishers, 
that  often,  in  preserving  a  decayed  body,  they  are  apt  to 
drop  a  limb :  this  was  the  case  with  Davies ;  for  he  has 
dropped  the  preface,  far  more  exquisite  than  the  work 
itself.  A  morsel  of  such  poignant  relish  betrays  the 
hand  of  the  master  who  snatched  the  pen  for  a  moment. 

This  preface  defends  Pope  firom  the  two  great  objec- 
tions justly  raised  at  the  time  against  the  Dvncidd:  one 
is,  the  grossness  and  filthiness  of  its  imagery ;  and  the 
other,  its  reproachful  allusions  to  the  poverty  of  the 
authors. 

The  indelicacies  of  the  Dunciad  are  thus  wittily 
apologised  for : — 

^  They  are  suitable  to  the  subject ;  a  subject  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  authors  whose  writings  are  the 
refuse  of  wit,  and  who  in  life  are  the  very  excrement  of 

pan.  He  who  talks  of  ^Pope's  *^8tealiog  a  sound,*'  soems  to  have 
practised  that  invisible  art  himself  for  the  verse  is  musical  as  Pope's. 

TO  THB  AUTHOB  OF  TBX  DUKOIAIX 

•'"With  raefbl  eyes  thou  view'st  thy  wretched  race, 
The  child  of  guilt,  and  destined  to  disgrace. 
Thus  when  famed  Joan  nsurp'd  the  Pontiff's  ohaiiv 
With  terror  she  beheld  her  new-bom  heir: 
Ill-8tarr*d,  ill-favour*d  into  birth  it  came; 
In  vice  begotten,  and  brought  forth  with  shame  I 
In  vain  it  breathes,  a  lewd  abandoned  hope  1 
And  calls  in  vain,  the  nnhaUoVd  fiither— Pope  I" 

Tbs  answers  to  this  epigram  by  the  Popeians  are  too  groiuk  The 
"One  Epistle"  is  attributed  to  James  Moore  Smyth,  in  alliance  witili 
Welsted  and  otber  unfortunate  heroes. 
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Nature.  Mr.  Pope  has,  too,  used  dang ;  bat  he  disposes 
that  dang  in  sach  a  manner  that  it  becomes  rich  mannre, 
from  which  he  raises  a  variety  of  fine  flowers.  He 
deals  in  rags ;  bat  like  an  artist,  who  commits  them  to 
a  paper-mill,  and  brings  them  oat  aseful  sheets.  The 
chemist  extracts  a  fine  cordial  from  the  most  naaseoas 
of  all  dang ;  and  Mr.  Pope  has  drawn  a  sweet  poetical 
spirit  from  the  most  offensive  and  anpoetical  objects 
of  the  creation — anpoetical,  thoagh  eternal  writers  oi 
poetry." 

The  reflections  on  the  poverty/  of  its  heroes  are  thas 
ingenioasly  defended : — "  Poverty,  not  proceeding  from 
folly,  bat  which  may  be  owing  to  virtae,  sets  a  man  in 
an  amiable  light ;  bat  when  oar  wants  are  of  onr  own 
seeking,  and  prove  the  motive  of  every  ill  action  (for 
the  poverty  of  bad  aathors  has  always  a  bad  heart  for 
its  companion),  is  it  not  a  vice,  and  properly  the  subject 
of  satire?"  The  preface  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
"  all  these  said  writers  might  have  been  good  mechanics.^* 
He  illustrates  his  principles  with  a  most  ungracious 
account  of  several  of  his  contemporaries.  I  shall  give  a 
specimen  of  what  I  consider  as  the  polished  sarcasm  and 
caustic  humour  of  Pope,  on  some  favourite  subjects. 

"Mr.  Thomas  CotJce, — ^BQs  enemies  confess  him  not 
without  merit.  To  do  the  man  justice,  he  might  have 
made  a  tolerable  figure  as  a  Tailor.  'Twere  too  pre- 
sumptuous to  affirm  he  could  have  been  a  master  in  any 
profession ;  but,  dull  as  I  allow  him,  he  would  not  have 
been  despicable  for  a  third  or  a  fourth  hand  journeyman. 
Then  had  his  wants  have  been  avoided ;  for,  he  would  at 
least  have  learnt  to  euit  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth. 

"  Why  would  not  Mr.  TheobaXd  continue  an  attorney  ? 
Is  not  Word-catching  more  serviceable  in  splitting  a 
cause,  than  explaining  a  fine  poet  ? 

**  When  Mrs.  Haywood  ceased  to  be  a  strolling-actress. 
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why  might  not  the  lady  (though  once  a  theatrical  queen) 
have  Bubsisted  by  tarniDg  was?iertooman  f  Has  not  the 
£ill  of  greatness  been  a  fi^quent  distress  in  all  ages  ? 
She  might  have  caught  a  beautiful  bubble,  as  it  arose 
from  the  suds  of  her  tub,  blown  it  in  air,  seen  it  glitter, 
and  then  break  I  Even  in  this  low  condition,  she  had 
played  with  a  bubble ;  and  what  more  is  the  vanity  of 
human  greatness  ? 

^'  Had  it  not  been  an  honester  and  more  decent  live- 
lihood for  Mr.  Norton  (Daniel  De  Foe's  son  of  love  by  a 
lady  who  vended  oysters)  to  have  dealt  in  9k  jUK^mcurhet^ 
than  to  be  dealing  out  the  dialects  of  Billingsgate  in  the 
Flying-post? 

^  Had  it  not  been  more  laudable  for  Mr.  Hoome^  the 
son  of  an  undertaker^  to  have  borne  a  link  and  a  mourn- 
ing-staf^  in  the  long  procession  of  a  funeral— -or  even 
been  more  decent  in  him  to  have  sung  psalms,  according 
to  education,  in  an  Anabaptist  meeting,  than  to  have 
been  altering  the  Jovial  Crew^  or  Merry  Beggars^  into  a 
wicked  imitation  of  the  Beggar^e  Opera  /" 

This  satire  seems  too  exquisite  for  the  touch  of  Savage, 
and  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  the  Ihmciad 
There  is,  in  Ruflfhead's  "  Life  of  Pope,"  a  work  to  which 
Warburton  contributed  all  his  care,  a  passage  which 
could  only  have  been  written  by  Warburton.  The 
strength  and  coarseness  of  the  im^ery  could  never 
have  been  produced  by  the  dull  and  feeble  intellect  of 
Ruffhead:  it  is  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  Warburton 
himself  on  the  Bunciad.  '*  The  good  purpose  intended 
by  this  satire  was,  to  the  ?ierd  in  general,  of  less  efficacy 
than  our  author  hoped ;  for  ecrtbblere  have  not  the  com- 
mon sense  of  otJier  vermin^  who  usually  abstain  from 
mischief,  when  they  see  any  of  their  kind  gibbeted  or 
nailed  t^,  as  terrible  examples." — ^Warburton  employed 
the  same  strong  image  in  one  of  his  threats^ 
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One  of  Pope's  Literary  Quarrels  must  be  distinguished 
for  its  romantic  cast. 

In  the  Treatise  on  the  BcEthos^  the  initial  letters  of  the 
bad  writers  occasioned  many  heartburns;  and,  among 
others,  Aaron  Hill  suspected  he  was  marked  out  by  the 
letters  A.  H.  This  gave  rise  to  a  large  correspondence 
between  Hill  and  Pope.  Hill,  who  was  a  very  amiable 
man,  was  infinitely  too  susceptible  of  criticism;  and 
Pope,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  personal  regard  for  him, 
injured  those  nice  feelings  as  little  as  possible.  Hill  had 
published  a  panegyrical  poem  on  Peter  the  Great,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Northern  Star ;"  and  the  bookseller  had 
conveyed  to  him  a  criticism  of  Pope's,  of  which  Hill 
publicly  acknowledged  he  mistook  the  meaning.  When 
the  Treatise  of  "The  Bathos"  appeared,  Pope  insisted 
he  had  again  mistaken  the  initials  A.  H. — Hill  gently 
attacked  Pope  in  "a  paper  of  very  pretty  verses,"  as 
Pope  calls  thenL  When  the  2>unciad  appeared.  Hill  is 
said  "  to  have  published  pieces,  in  his  youth,  bordering 
upon  the  bombast."  This  was  as  light  a  stroke  as  could 
be  inflicted ;  and  which  Pope,  with  great  good-humour, 
tells  Hill,  might  be  equally  applied  to  himself;  for  he 
always  acknowledged,  that  when  a  boy,  he  had  written 
an  Epic  poem  of  that  description ;  would  often  quote 
absurd  verses  from  it,  for  the  diversion  of  his  friends ; 
and  actually  inserted  some  of  the  most  extravagant  ones 
in  the  very  Treatise  on  "  The  Bathos."  Poor  Hill,  how- 
ever, was  of  the  most  sickly  delicacy,  and  produced 
"The  Caveat,"  another  gentle  rebuke,  where  Pope  is 
represented  as  "sneakingly  to  approve,  and  want  the 
worth  to  cherish  or  befriend  men  of  merit."  In  the 
course  of  this  correspondence,  Hill  seems  to  have  pro- 
jected the  utmost  stretch  of  his  innocent  malice ;  for  he 
told  Pope,  that  he  had  almost  finished  "  An  Essay  on 
Propriety  and  Impropriety  in  Design,  Thought,  and 
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Expression,  illnstra^ted  by  examples  in  both  kinds,  from 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Pope;*^  bat  he  offers,  if  this  intended 
work  should  create  the  least  pain  to  Mr.  Pope,  he  was 
willing,  with  all  his  heart,  to  have  it  run  thus : — "  An 
Essay  on  Propriety  and  Impropriety,  Ac.,  illustrated  by 
Examples  of  the  first,  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pope, 
and  of  the  rest,  from  those  of  the  author." — ^To  the 
romantic  generosity  of  this  extraordinary  proposal.  Pope 
replied,  ^'I  acknowledge  your  generous  offer,  to  give 
examplea  of  imper/eciiona  rather  out  of  your  oton  works 
than  mine :  I  consent,  with  all  my  heart,  to  your  confin« 
ing  them  to  mine^  for  two  reasons :  the  one,  that  I  fear 
your  sensibility  that  way  is  greater  than  my  own :  the 
other  is  a  better ;  namely,  that  I  intend  to  correct  the 
faults  you  find,  if  they  are  such  as  I  expect  from  Mr. 
Hill's  cool  judgment."  * 

Where,  in  literary  history,  can  be  found  the  parallel 
of  such  an  offer  of  self-immolation  ?  This  was  a  literary 
quarrel  like  that  of  lovers,  where  to  hurt  each  other 
would  have  given  pain  to  both  parties.  Such  skill  and 
desire  to  strike,  with  so  much  tenderness  in  inflicting  a 
wound ;  so  much  compUment,  with  so  much  complaint ; 
have  perhaps  never  met  together,  as  in  the  romantic  hos- 
tility of  this  literary  chivalry. 


A   NARRATIVE 

OV  THE  XXTBAOBDINABT  TRANBAOTIOKS  BBSPBCUNG  THE 
PUHUOATION    OF   POPB's   LBTTBB& 

JOHNSON  observes,  that  "  one  of  the  passages  of 
Pope's  life  which  seems  to  deserve  some  inquiry^ 
was  the  publication  of  his  letters  by  Ourll,  the  rapa- 

*  Hie  six  Letters  are  preserved  in  Boflhead't  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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cicms  bookseller.*'*  Our  great  literary  biographer  has 
expended  more  research  on  this  occasion  than  his  usual 
penury  of  literary  history  allowed;  and  yet  has  only 
told  the  close  of  the  strange  transaction — the  previous 
parts  are  more  curious,  and  the  whole  cannot  be  separ 
rated.  Joseph  Warton  has  only  transcribed  Johnson's 
narrative.  It  is  a  piece  of  literary  history  of  an  uncom- 
mon complexion ;  and  it  is  worth  the  pains  of  telling,  if 
Pope,  as  I  consider  him  to  be,  was  the  subtile  weaver  of 
a  plot,  whose  texture  had  been  close  enough  for  any 
political  conspiracy.  It  throws  a  strong  light  on  the 
portrait  I  have  touched  of  him.  He  conducted  all  his 
literary  transactions  with  the  arts  of  a  Minister  of  State; 
and  the  genius  which  ho  wasted  on  this  literary  strata 
agem,  in  which  he  so  completely  succeeded,  might  have 
been  perhaps  sufficient  to  have  organised  rebellion. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  origin  of  Pope's  first  letters 
given  to  the  public,  arose  from  the  distresses  of  a  cast- 
off  mistress  of  one  of  his  old  friends  (H.  Cromwell),  f 

*  Curll  was  a  bookneller,  from  whose  shop  issued  many  works  of 
an  immoral  class,  yet  he  chose  for  his  sign  *'  The  Bible  and  Dial,** 
which  were  displayed  oyer  his  shop  in  Fleet-street.  The  satire  of 
Pope*s  Dandad  seems  fairly  to  have  been  earnedf  as  we  may  judge 
firom  the  dass  of  books  still  seen  in  the  libraries  of  carious  collectorSi 
and  which  are  certainly  unfitted  for  more  general  circulation.  For 
these  publications  he  was  fined  by  the  Oourt  of  King's  Bench,  and  on 
one  occasion  stood  in  the  pillory  as  a  punishment,  Yet  himself  and 
Lintot  were  the  chief  booksellers  of  the  era,  until  Tonson  arose,  and 
by  taking  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  trade,  loid  the  foundation  of 
the  great  publishing  houses  of  modem  times. — Ed. 

f  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  gay  young  men  who  frequented  cofiTee- 
houses  and  dubs  when  Pope,  also  a  young  man,  did  the  same,  and 
oorresponded  freely  with  him  for  a  few  years,  when  the  intimacy  al- 
most entirely  ceased.  The  lady  wafi  a  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  became  a 
■oit  of  literary  bade  to  Ourll,  and  is  celebrated  in  &e  Duneiad  under 
the  same  of  Oorinna.  Boaooe,  in  hia  edition  of  Pope,  says,  "Of  Etenry 
OromweU  little  is  known,  further  than  what  is  learnt  from  this  oor* 
respondence,  £rom  whid^  he  appears  to  haye  been  a  xaan  of  respect 
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who  biid  given  her  the  letters  of  Pope,  which  she  knew 
how  to  value:  these  she  afterwards  sold  to  Curll,  who 
preserved  the  originals  in  his  shop,  so  that  no  suspicions 
could  arise  of  their  authenticity.  This  very  collection  is 
now  deposited  among  Rawlinson's  MSS.  at  the  Bodleian.* 

This  single  volume  was  successful ;  and  when  Pope,  to 
do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Wycherlcy,  which  had  been 
injured  by  a  posthumous  volume,  printtd  some  of  their 
letters,  Curll,  who  seemed  now  to  consider  that  all  he^ 
could  touch  was  his  own  property,  and  that  his  little 
volume  might  serve  as  a  foundation-stone,  immediately 
announced  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  Additions^  meanmg 
to  include  the  letters  of  Pope  and  Wycherly.  Curll 
now  became  so  fbnd  of  Pope^a  Zettere^  that  he  advertised 
for  any :  ^  no  questions  to  be  asked.''  Curll  was  willing 
to  be  credulous:  having  proved  to  the  world  he  had 
some  originals,  he  imagined  these  would  sanction  even 
spurious  ones.  A  man  who,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
sought  to  be  imposed  on,  easily  obtained  his  wish :  they 
translated  letters  of  Voiture  to  Mademoiselle  Rambouil- 
let,  and  despatched  them  to  the  eager  Bibliopolist  to 
print,  as  Pope's  to  Miss  Blount.  He  went  on  increasing 
his  collection ;  and,  skilful  in  catering  for  the  literary 
taste  of  the  town,  now  inflamed  their  appetite  by  dignir 
fying  it  with  "Mr.  Pope's  Literary  Correspondence !" 

But  what  were  the  feelings  of  Pope  during  these  suc- 
cessive surreptitious  editions  ?  He  had  discovered  that 
his  genuine  letters  were  liked;  the  grand  experiment 

able  connections,  talents,  and  education,  and  to  have  intermingled 
prettj  tnelj  in  the  gallantries  of  faahiooaUe  life."  He  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  eccentric,  and  the  oonespondence  of  Pope  onlj  lasted 
from  1708  to  nil.— Bd. 

*  Pope,  in  his  conversations  with  Sponce,  says,  "  Uj  letters  to 
OromweU  were  written  with  a  design  that  doee  not  generally  appear: 
they  were  not  written  in  sober  sadness.**— *Si>. 
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with  the  public  had  been  made  for  him,  while  he  was 
deprived  of  the  profits ;  yet  for  he  himself  to  publish  his 
own  letters,  which  I  shall  prove  lie  had  prepared,  was  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  the  nation.  All  this  was  vexatious ; 
and  to  stop  the  book-jobber  and  open  the  market  for 
himself,  was  a  point  to  be  obtained. 

While  Curll  was  proceeding,  wind  and  tide  in  his 
favour,  a  new  afid  magnificent  prospect  burst  upon  him. 
A  certain  person,  masked  by  the  initials  P.  T.,  under- 
standing Curll  was  preparing  a  lAfe  of  Pope^  offered 
him  '*  divers  Memoirs  gratuitously ;  ^  hinted  that  he  was 
well  known  to  Pope ;  but  the  poet  had  lately  "  treated 
him  as  a  stranger."  P.  T.  desires  an  answer  from  E.  C.  by 
the  Daily  Advertiser^  which  was  complied  with.  There 
are  passages  in  this  letter  which,  I  think,  prove  Pope  to 
be  the  projector  of  it :  his  family  is  here  said  to  be  allied 
to  Lord  Downe's ;  his  fictther  is  called  a  merchant.  Pope 
could  not  bear  the  reproach  of  Lady  Mary's  line : — 

Hard  as  thy  hearty  aud  as  thy  Urtk  ohscure. 

He  always  hinted  at  noble  relatives ;  but  Tyers  tells  us, 
from  the  information  of  a  relative,  that  *'  his  father  turns 
out,  at  last,  to  have  been  a  linen-draper  in  the  Strand ;'' 
therefore  P.  T.  was  at  least  telling  a  story  which  Pope 
had  no  objection  should  be  repeated. 

The  second  letter  of  P.  T.,  for  the  first  was  designed 
only  to  break  the  ice,  offers  Curll  *^  a  large  Collection  of 
Letters  from  the  early  days  of  Pope  to  the  year  1727." 
He  gives  an  excellent  notion  of  their  value:  "They  will 
open  very  many  scenes  new  to  the  world,  and  make  the 
most  authentic  Life  and  Memoirs  that  could  be."  He 
desires  they  may  be  announced  to  the  world  immediately, 
in  Curll's  precious  style,  that  he  "  might  not  appear  him- 
self to  have  set  the  whole  thing  a-foot,  and  afterwards 
he  might  plead  he  had  only  sent  some  letters  to  complete 
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the  Collection.'^    He  asks  nothing,  and  the  originals  were 
offered  to  be  deposited  with  Curll. 

Cnrll,  secure  of  this  promised  addition,  but  still  craving 
for  more  and  more,  composed  a  magnificent  announce- 
ment, which,  with  P.  T.'s  entire  correspondence,  he  en- 
closed in  a  letter  to  Pope  himself.  The  letters  were  now 
declared  to  be  a  "  Critical,  Philological,  and  Historical 
Correspondence." — His  own  letter  is  no  bad  specimen  of 
his  keen  sense ;  but  after  what  had  so  often  passed,  his 
impudence  was  equal  to  the  better  quality. 

"  Sib, — ^To  convince  you  of  my  readiness  to  oblige 
you,  the  inclosed  is  a  demonstration.  Tou  have,  as  he 
says,  disobliged  a  gentleman,  the  initial  letters  of  whoso 
name  are  P.  T.  I  have  some  other  papers  in  the  same 
hand,  relating  to  your  family^  which  I  will  show,  if  you 
desire  a  sight  of  them.  Your  letters  to  Mr.  Cromwell 
are  out  of  print ;  and  I  intend  to  print  them  very  beauti- 
fully, in  an  octavo  volume.  I  have  more  to  say  than  is 
proper  to  write ;  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  meeting,  I 
will  wait  on  you  with  pleasure,  and  close  all  difierences 
between  you  and  yours, 

«E.  Curll." 

Pope,  surprised,  as  he  pretends,  at  this  address,  con- 
sulted with  his  friends;  everything  evil  was  suggested 
against  Curll.  They  conceived  that  his  real  design  was 
"to  get  Pope  to  look  over  the  former  edition  of  his 
*  Letters  to  Cromwell,*  and  then  to  print  it,  as  revised 
by  Mr.  Pope ;  as  he  senf  an  obscene  book  to  a  Bishop^ 
and  then  advertised  it  as  corrected  sjid  revised  by  him ;" 
or  perhaps  to  extort  money  from  Pope  for  suppressing 
the  MS.  of  P.  T.,  and  then  publish  it,  saying  P.  T.  had 
kept  another  copy.  Pope  "thought  proper  to  answer 
only  by  this  public  advertisement : — 

"Whereas  A.  P.  hath  received  a  letter  from  E.  C, 
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bookseller,  pretending  that  ft  person,  the  initials  of  wliose 
name  are  P.  T.,  hath  offered  the  said  E.  0.  to  print  a 
large  Collection  of  Mr.  P.'s  letters,  to  which  E.  C.  re- 
quired an  answer:  A*  P.  having  never  had,  nor  intend- 
ing to  have,  any  private  correspondence  with  the  said 
E.  C,  gives  it  him  in  this  manner.  That  he  knows  no 
such  person  as  P.  T. ;  that  he  believes  he  hath  no  such 
collection ;  and  that  he  thinks  the  whole  a  forgery,  and 
shall  not  trouble  himself  at  all  about  it." 

Curll  replied,  denying  he  had  endeavoured  to  eorr^ 
0pond  with  Mr.  Pope,  and  affirms  that  he  had  written  to 
him  by  direction. 

It  is  now  the  plot  thickens.  P.  T.  suddenly  takes 
umbrage,  accuses  Curll  of  having  ^'betrayed  him  to 
*  Squire  Pope,'  but  you  and  he  both  shall  soon  be  con- 
vinced it  was  no  forgery.  Since  you  would  not  comply 
with  my  proposal  to  advertise,  I  have  printed  them  at 
my  own  expense."    He  offers  the  books  to  Curll  for  sale, 

Curll  on  this  has  written  a  letter,  which  takes  a  full 
view  of  the  entire  transaction.  He  seems  to  have  grown 
tired  of  what  he  calls  ''such  jealous,  groundless,  and 
dark  negotiations."  P.  T.  now  found  it  necessary  to 
produce  something  more  than  a  shadow — an  agent  ap- 
pears, whom  Curll  considered  to  be  a  clergyman,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  R,  Smith.  The  first  proposal  was, 
that  P.  T.'s  letters  should  be  returned,  that  he  might 
feel  secure  from  all  possibility  of  detection ;  so  that  P. 
T.  terminates  his  part  in  this  literary  freemasonry  as  a 
nonentity. 

Here  Johnson's  account  begins. — "  Curll  said,  that  one 
evening  a  man  in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  law- 
yer's band,  brought  and  offered  to  sale  a  number  of 
printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope's  Epistolary 
Correspondence;  that  he  asked  no  name,  and  was  told 
none,  but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thought  himself 
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attthorised  to  use  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage." 
Smith,  the  clergyman,  left  him  some  copies,  and  promised 
more. 

Cnrll  now,  in  all  the  elation  of  possession,  rolled  his 
thunder  in  an  advertisement  still  higher  than  ever.— 
"Mr.  Pope's  Literary  Ck>rre8pondehce  regularly  digested, 
from  1704  to  1784:**  to  lords,  earls,  baronets,  doctors, 
ladies,  <fec.,  with  their  respective  answers,  and  whose 
names  glittered  in  the  advertisement  The  original  MSS. 
were  also  announced  to  be  seen  at  his  house. 

But  at  this  moment  Curll  had  not  received  many 
books,  and  no  MSS.  The  advertisement  produced  the 
effect  designed ;  it  roused  public  notice,  and  it  alarmed 
several  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Pope  doubtless  insti- 
gated his  friends  there.  The  Earl  of  Jersey  moved,  that 
to  publish  letters  of  Lords  was  a  breach  of  privilege ; 
and  Curll  was  brought  before  the  House. 

This  was  an  unexpected  incident;  and  P.  T.  once 
more  throws  his  dark  shadow  across  the  path  of  Curll 
to  hearten  him,  had  he  wanted  courage  to  fs^ce  all  the 
lords.  P.  T.  writes  to  instruct  him  in  his  answers  to 
their  examination ;  but  to  take  the  utmost  care  to  con- 
ceal P.  T. ;  he  assures  him  that  the  lords  could  not  touch 
a  hair  of  his  head  if  he  behaved  firmly ;  that  he  should 
only  answer  their  interrogatories  by  declaring  he  re- 
ceived the  letters  from  different  persons ;  that  some  were 
given,  and  some  were  bought.  P.  T.  reminds  one,  on  this 
occasion,  of  Junius*s  correspondence  on  a  like  threat 
with  his  publisher. 

^^ Curll  appeared  at  the  bar,**  says  Johnson,  "and 
knowing  himself  in  no  great  danger,  spoke  of  Pope  with 
very  little  reverence.  *He  has,*  said  Curll,  'a  knack  at 
versifying;  but  in  prose  I  think  myself  a  match  for  him.* 
When  the  Orders  of  the  House  were  exaquned,  none 
of  them  appeared  to  have  been  infringed:  Curll  went 
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away  triomphanty  and  Pope  was  left  to  seek  some  other 

remedy."    The  fact,  not  mentioned  by  Johnson,  is,  that 

though  Curll's  flourishing  advertisement  had  announced 

letters  written  by  lordsy  when  the  volumes  were  exam« 

ined  not  one  written  by  a  lord  appeared. 

The  letter  Curll  wrote  on  the  occasion  to  one  of  these 

dark  familiars,  the  pretended  clergyman,  marks  his  spirit 

and  sagacity.    It  contains  a  remai*kable  passage.     Some 

readers  will  be  curious  to  have  the  productions  of  so 

celebrated  a  personage,  who  appears  to  have  exercised 

considerable  talents. 

*<  I5th  Maty,  1*735. 

"Deab  Sir, — ^I  am  just  again  going  to  the  Lords  to 

finish  Pope.    I  desire  you  to  send  me  the  sheets  to  perfect 

the  first  fifty  books,  and  likewise  the  remaining  three 

hundred  books;  and  pray  be  at  the  Standard  Tavern 

this  evening,  and  I  will  pay  you  twenty  pounds  more. 

My  defence  is  right ;  I  only  told  the  lords  I  did  not  know 

from  whence  the  books  came,  and  that  my  wife  received 

them.     This  was  strict  truth,  and  prevented  all  further 

inquiry.     The  lords  declared  they  had  been  made  Pope^s 

tools.    I  put  myself  on  this  single  point,  and  insisted,  as 

there  was  not  any  Peer's  letter  in  the  book,  I  had  not 

been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  privilege.     I  depend  that 

the  books  and  the  imp^fections  will  be  sent ;  and  believe 

of  P.  T.  what  I  hope  he  believes  of  me. 

"  For  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith." 

The  reader  observes  that  Curll  talks  of  a  great  number 
of  books  not  received^  and  of  the  few  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, as  imperfect.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  bubble  is 
on  the  -  point  of  breaking.  He,  masked  in  the  initial 
letters,  and  he,  who  wore  the  masquerade  dress  of  a  cler- 
gyman's gown  with  a  lawyer's  band,  suddenly  picked  a 
quarrel  with  the  duped  bibliopolist :  they  now  accuse 
him  of  a  design  he  had  of  betraying  them  to  the  Lords  I 
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The  tantalized  and  provoked  Curll  then  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  "The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,"  which,  both 
as  a  specimen  of  this  celebrated  personage's  "  prose,"  in 
which  he  thought  himself  "  a  match  for  Pope,"  and  ex- 
hibiting ^some  traits  of  his  character,  will  entertain  the 
carious  reader. 

"Friday,  16  ifoy,  1735. 

"  Sm, — Ist,  I  am  falsely  accused*  2.  I  value  not  any 
man's  change  of  temper ;  I  will  never  change  my  veraci- 
ty for  falsehood,  in  owning  a  fact  of  which  I  am  innocent. 
8.  I  did  not  own  the  books  came  from  across  the  watery 
nor  ever  named  you;  all  I  said  was,  that  the  books 
came  by  water.  4.  When  the  books  were  seized,  I  sent 
my  son  to  convey  a  letter  to  you ;  and  as  you  told  me 
everybody  knew  you  in  Southwark,  I  bid  him  make  a 
strict  inquiry,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  have  done  in  such 
an  exigency.  5.  Sir,  I  have  acted  Justly  in  this  affair, 
and  that  is  what  I  shall  always  think  wisely.  6.  I  will 
be  kept  no  longer  in  the  dark ;  P.  T.  is  Will  o'  the  Wisp; 
aU  the  books  I  have  had  are  imperfect;  the  first  fifty  had 
no  titles  nor  prefaces ;  the  last  five  bundles  seized  by  the 
Lords  contained  but  tliirty-eight  in  each  bundle,  which 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  ninety,  and  fifty,  is  in  all 
but  two  hundred  and  forty  books.  7.  As  to  the  loss  of  a 
future  copy,  I  despise  it,  nor  will  I  be  concerned  with 
any  more  such  dark  suspicious  dealers.  But  now,  sir,  Pll 
tell  you  what  T  will  do :  when  I  have  the  books  perfected 
which  I  have  already  received,  and  the  rest  of  the  impres- 
siojiy  I  wiU  pay  you  for  them.  But  what  do  you  call 
this  usage?  First  take  a  note  for  a  month,  and  then 
want  it  to  be  changed  for  one  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare's. 
My  note  is  as  good,  for  any  sura  I  give  it,  as  the  Bank, 
and  shall  be  as  punctually  paid.  I  always  say,  gold  is 
better  than  paper.  But  if  thb  dark  converse  goes  on,  I 
will  instantly  reprint  the  whole  book ;  and,  as  a  supple- 
VOL.  n.— 7 
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ment  to  it,  all  the  letters  P.  T.  ever  sent  me,  of  which  I 
have  exact  copies,  together  with  all  your  originals,  and 
give  them  in  upon  oath  to  my  Lord  Chancellor.  Ton 
talk  of  triist^^F.  T.  has  not  reposed  any  in  me,  for  he  has 
my  money  and  notes  for  imperfect  books.  Let  me  see, 
sir,  either  P.  T.  or  yourself,  or  you'll  find  the  Soots  prov- 
erb verified.  Nemo  me  imputie  lacessU. 

"  Your  abused  humble  servant, 

"E.CumL. 

"  P.  S.  Lord  — —  I  attend  this  day.  Lord  Delawar 
I  SUP  WITH  TO-NIGHT.  Where  Pope  has  one  lord,  I  have 
twenty.** 

After  this,  Curll  announced  ''Mr.  Pope*s  Literary 
Correspondence,  with  the  initial  correspondence  of  P.  T., 
R.  S.,  <fec.**  But  the  shadowy  correspondents  now  puV 
licly  declared  that  they  could  give  no  title  whatever  to 
Mr.  Pope's  letters,  with  which  they  had  furnished  Curll, 
and  never  pretended  any ;  that  therefore  any  bookseller 
had  the  same  right  of  printing  them:  and,  in  respect  to 
money  matters  between  them,  he  had  given  them  notes 
not  negotiable,  and  had  never  paid  them  fully  for  the 
copies,  perfect  and  imperfect,  which  he  had  sold. 

Thus  terminated  this  dark  transaction  between  Curll 
and  his  initial  correspondents.  He  still  persbted  in 
printing  several  editions  of  the  letters  of  Pope,  which 
furnished  the  poet  with  a  modest  pretext  to  publish  an 
authentic  edition — the  very  point  to  which  the  whole  of 
this  dark  and  intricate  plot  seems  to  have  been  really 
directed.* 

Were  Pope  not  concerned  in  this  mysterious  transao* 
tion,  how  happened  it  that  the  letters  which  P.  T.  actu- 
ally printed  were  genuine  ?    To  account  for  this.  Pope 

*  Pope's  rietorj  over  Ouiil  is  represented  bj  Hogarth  in  a  print  os> 
teutatlously  hung  in  the  garret  of  his  **  Distressed  Poet"— Sa 
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promulgated  a  new  fact.  Since  the  first  publication  of 
his  letters  to  his  friend  Cromwell,  wrenched  from  the 
distressed  female  who  possessed  them,  our  poet  had  been 
advised  to  collect  his  letters ;  and  these  he  had  preserved 
by  inserting  them  in  two  books ;  either  the  originals  or 
the  copies.  For  this  purpose  an  amanuensis  or  two  were 
employed  by  Pope  when  these  books  were  in  the  country, 
and  by  the  Earl  of  Oidbrd  when  they  were  in  town. 
Pope  pretended  that  CurlPs  letters  had  been  extracted 
fh>m  these  two  books,  but  sometimes  imperfectly  tran- 
scribed, and  sometimes  interpolated.  Pope,  indeed, 
offered  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds  to  "  P.  T."  and  "  R. 
Smith,  who  passed  for  a  clergyman,"  if  they  would  come 
forward  and  discover  the  whole  of  this  affair;  or"  if  they 
had  acted,  as  it  was  reported,  by  the  direction  of  any 
other  person.*'  They  neyer  appeared.  Lintot,  the  son 
of  the  great  rival  of  Curll,  told  Dr.  Johnson,  that  his 
&ther  had  been  offered  the  same  parcel  of  printed  books, 
and  that  Pope  knew  better  than  anybody  else  how  Curll 
obtained  the  copies. 

Dr.  Johnson,  although  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  subtle  intricacy  of  this  extraordinary  plot, 
has  justly  drawn  this  inference :  "  To  make  the  copies 
perfect  was  the  only  purpose  of  Pope,  because  the 
numbers  offered  for  sale  by  the  private  messengers, 
showed  that  hope  of  gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive 
of  the  impression.  It  seems  that  Pope,  being  desirous  of 
printing  his  letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  with- 
out imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country  been 
done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance  of  compulsion ; 
when  he  could  complain  that  his  letters  were  surrepti- 
tiously printed,  he  might  decently  and  defensively 
publish  them  himself." 

I  have  observed,  how  the  first  letter  of  P.  T.  pretend- 
ing to  be  written  by  one  who  owed  no  kindness  to  Pope, 
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bears  the  evident  impression  of  his  own  hand;  for  it 
contains  matters  not  exactly  true,  but  exactly  what  Pope 
wished  should  appear  in  his  own  life.  That  he  had  pre- 
pared his  letters  for  publication,  appears  by  the  story  of 
the  two  MS.  books — ^that  the  printed  ones  came  by  water, 
would  look  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from  his  house  at 
Twickenham ;  and,  were  it  not  absurd  to  pretend  to  de- 
cipher initials,  P.  T.  might  be  imagined  to  indicate  the 
name  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  his  place  of  abode. 

Worsdale,  an  indifferent  painter,  was  a  man  of  some 
humour  in  personating  a  character,  for  he  performed  Old 
Lady  Scandal  in  one  of  his  own  farces.  He  was  also  a 
literary  adventurer,  for,  according  to  Mrs.  Pilkington^s 
Memoirs,  wishing  to  be  a  poet  as  well  as  a  mimic,  he  got 
her  and  her  husband  to  write  all  the  verses  which  passed 
with  his  name ;  such  a  man  was  well  adapted  to  be  this 
clergyman  with  the  lawyer^s  band,  and  Worsdale  has 
asserted  that  he  was  really  employed  by  his  friend  Pope 
on  this  occasion. 

Such  is  the  intricate  narrative  of  this  involved  transac- 
tion. Pope  completely  succeeded,  by  the  most  subtile 
manoBuvres  imaginable ;  the  incident  which  perhaps  was 
not  originally  expected,  of  having  his  letters  brought ' 
before  the  examination  at  the  House  of  Lords,  most 
amply  gratified  his  pride,  and  awakened  public  curiosity. 
"He  made  the  House  of  Lords,'*  says  Curll,  "his  tools.*' 
Greater  ingenuity,  perplexity,  and  secrecy  have  scarcely 
been  thrown  into  the  conduct  of  the  writer,  or  writers, 
of  the  Letters  of  Juniu& 
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POPE   AND    GIBBER; 

ooNTAnnNa 
A  VINDICATIOlS^  OP  THE  COMIO  WHITER. 


Pope  attacked  Cibber  from  personal  iiiotiye8^>7  dethroning  Theobaldy 
In  the  Duneiad^  to  substitute  Cibber,  he  made  the  satire  not  applj— 
dibber's  facetious  and  serious  remonstrance — Gibber's  inimitable 
good-hamonr-*an  apologj  for  what  has  been  called  his  "eflnrontery'' 
— ^perhaps  a  modest  man,  and  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius — ^his 
humorous  defence  of  his  deficiency  in  Tragedy,  both  in  acting  and 
writing — ^Pope  more  hurt  at  being  exposed  as  a  ridiculous  lover  than 
as  a  bad  man — an  account  of  "The  Egotist,  or  CoUey  upon  Gibber," 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  "Apology  for  his  life,''  in  which  he 
has  drawn  his  own  character  with  great  freedom  and  spirit 

POPE*S  quarrel  with  Cibber  may  serve  to  check  the 
haughtiness  of  genius ;  it  is  a  remarkable  instance 
how  good-humour  can  gently  draw  a  boundary 'round 
the  arbitrary  power,  whenever  the  wantonness  of  satire 
would  conceal  calumny.  But  this  quarrel  will  become 
even  more  interesting,  should  it  throw  a  new  light  on 
the  character  of  one  whose  originality  of  genius  seems 
little  suspected*  Cibber  showed  a  happy  address  in  a 
very  critical  situation,  and  obtained  an  honourable  tri- 
umph over  the  malice  of  a  great  genius,  whom,  while  he 
complained  of  he  admired,  and  almost  loved  the  cynic. 

Pope,  after  several  "flirts,''  as  Cibber  calls  them, 
from  slight  personal  motives,  which  Cibber  has  fully 
opened,*  at  length  from  "peevish  weakness,"  as  Lord 

*  Johnson  says,  that  though  "Pope  attacked  CSbber  with  acrimony, 
the  provocation  is  not  easily  disooverable."  But  the  statements  of 
Olbber,  which  hare  never  been  contradicted,  show  sufficient  motives 
to  exatd  the  poetie  irascibility.  It  was  Gibber's  "fling"  at  the 
unowned  and  condemned  comedy  of  the  trlomvirate  of  wits,  Pope, 
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Orford  has  happily  expressed  it,  closed  his  insults  by 
dethroning  Theobald,  and  substituting  Cibber;  but  as 
he  would  not  lose  what  he  had  already  written,  this 
change  disturbed  the  whole  decorum  of  the  satiric  fic- 
tion. Things  of  opposite  natures,  joined  into  one,  be- 
came the  poetical  chimera  of  Horace.  The  hero  of  the 
I>unciad  is  neither  Theobald  nor  Cibber ;  Pope  forced  a 

Oty,  and  Arbuthnot,  Three  Houn  after  Marriage,  whdti  b«  perfonned 
Bayes  in  tho  Heheareal,  that  incurred  the  immortal  odium.  There  was 
no  malice  on  Oibber^s  side ;  for  it  was  then  the  custom  to  restore  the 
seat  of  that  obsolete  dramatic  satire,  bj  iutrodudng  allusions  to  any 
recent  theatrical  event  The  plot  of  this  ridiculous  comedy  hinging 
on  the  deep  contrivance  of  two  lovers  getting  aooess  to  the  wife  of  a 
virtuoso,  "  one  ouriouslj  swathed  up  like  an  Egyptian  mummj,  and 
the  other  alilj  covered  in  the  pasteboard  skin  of  a  orooodile,"  was  an 
incident  so  extremely  natural  that  it  seemed  congenial  with  the  high 
imagination  and  the  deep  plot  of  a  Bayes  I  Poor  Cibber,  in  tlie  gaiety 
of  his  imprompiUy  made  the  "fling;"  and,  unluckily,  it  was  applauded 
by  the  audience  I  The  irascibility  of  Pope  too  strongly  authenticated 
one  of  the  three  authors.  "  In  the  swelling  of  his  heart,  after  the 
play  was  over,  he  came  behind  the  scenes  with  his  lips  pale  and  his 
voice  trembling,  to  call  me  to  account  for  the  insult ;  and  accordingly 
fell  upon  me  with  all  the  foul  language  that  a  wit  out  of  his  senses 
would  be  capable  of,  choked  with  the  foam  of  his  pasrion."  Gibber 
replied  with  dignity,  insisted  on  the  privilege  of  Uie  character,  and 
that  he  would  repeat  the  same  jest  as  long  as  the  public  approved  of 
it.  Pope  would  have  certainly  approved  of  Gibber's  manly  conduct^ 
had  he  not  been  the  author  himself.  To  this  circumstance  may  be 
added  the  reception  which  the  town  and  the  court  bestowed  on  Gib- 
ber's *'  Nonjuror,"  a  satire  on  the  politics  of  the  jaCobite  faction ;  Pope 
appears,  under  the  assumed  name  of  BameveU,  to  have  published  "  an 
odd  piece  of  wit,  proving  that  the  Noojuror,  in  its  design,  its  charac- 
ters, and  almost  every  scene  of  it,  was  a  closely-couched  Jacobite  libel 
against  the  Government"  Cibber  says  that  "this  was  bo  shrewdly 
maintained,  that  I  almost  liked  the  jest  myselt"  Pope  seems  to  havB 
been  fond  of  this  new  species  of  irony;  for,  in  the  Pastorals  of  Phil- 
lips, he  showed  the  same  sort  of  ingenuity,  and  he  repeated  the  same 
charge  of  political  mystery  against  his  own  finest  poem ;  for  be  proved 
by  many  "  merry  inuendoes,"  that  "  The  Rape  of  the  Look,"  was  as 
audacious  a  libel  as  the  pretended  Bamevelt  had  made  out  Um  Hott 
Juror  to  be.    See  note,  p.  76. 
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dunce  to  appear  as  Gibber;  but  this  was  not  making 
Gibber  a  dunce.  This  error  in  Pope  emboldened  Gibber 
in  the  contest,  for  he  still  insisted  that  the  satire  did  not 
apply  to  him  ;*  and  humorously  compared  the  libel ''  to  a 
purge  with  a  wrong  label,"  and  Pope  "  to  an  apothecary 
who  did  not  mind  his  business.''! 

Gibber  triumphed  in  the  arduous  conflict — ^though 
sometimes  he  felt  that,  like  the  Patriarch  of  old,  he  was 
wrestling,  not  with  an  equal,  but  one  of  celestial  race, 

*  C^ber  did  not  obtrude  himself  in  this  contest.  Had  he  been 
merely  a  poor  vain  creature,  he  had  not  preserred  so  long  a  silence. 
His  good-temper  was  without  anger,  but  he  remonstrates  with  no  little 
dignity,  when  he  chooses  to  be  solemn ;  though  to  be  plajM  was 
more  natural  to  him.  **  If  I  have  lain  so  long  stoically  silent,  or  un- 
mindful of  yoor  satirical  foyours,  it  was  not  so  much  for  want  of  a 
proper  reply,  as  that  I  thought  there  never  needed  a  public  one;  for 
all  people  of  sense  would  know  what  truth  or  falsehood  there  was  in 
what  you  said  of  me,  without  my  wisely  pointing  it  out  to  them.  Nor 
did  I  choose  to  follow  your  example,  of  being  so  much  a  self-tor- 
mentor, as  to  be  concerned  at  whatever  opinion  of  me  any  published 
inveotiTe  might  infbse  int6  people  unknown  to  me.  Eren  the  mali- 
cious, though  they  may  like  the  libel,  don't  always  belioTe  it."  His 
reason  for  reply  is,  that  his  silence  should  not  be  further  reproached 
'*as  a  plain  confession  of  my  being  a  bankrupt  in  wit,  if  I  don*t 
immediately  answer  those  bills  of  discredit  you  haye  drawn  upon  me.*' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Cibber  perpetually  found  instigators  to  encour- 
age these  attacks ;  and  one  forcible  argument  he  says  was,  that  "  a 
disgrace,  from  such  a  pen,  would  stidc  upon  me  to  posterity.*^  He 
seems  to  be  aware  that  his  acquaintance  cheer  him  to  the  lists  "  for 
their  particular  amusement.** 

f  "  His  edition  of  Shakspeare  proyed  no  better  than  a  foil  to  set  off 
the  superiority  of  Theobald's;  and  Gibber  bore  away  the  palm  from 
him  in  the  drama.  We  haye  an  account  of  two  attempts  of  Pope's, 
one  in  each  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  this  species  of  poetry, 
and  both  unsucoessAiL  The  fate  of  the  comedy  has  been  already  men- 
tioned (In  page  300),  and  the  tragedy  was  sayed  from  the  like  (ate  by 
one  not  less  ignominious,  being  condemned  and  burnt  by  his  own 
hands.  It  was  called  CZeone,  and  formed  upon  the  same  story  as  a 
late  one  wrote  and  published  by  Mr.  Dodsley  with  the  same  title  ia 
]769.    See  Dodsley's  FT9iace.''^Biogra^^ia  Britaimica,  1760. 
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**  and  the  hollow  of  his  thigh  was  out  of  joint.**  Still, 
however,  he  triumphed,  by  that  singular  felicity  of  char- 
acter, that  inimitable  gaiety  de  cceur^  that  honest  sim- 
plicity of  truth,  from  which  flowed  so  warm  an  admirar 
tion  of  the  genius  of  his  adversary ;  and  that  exquisite 
tact  in  the  characters  of  men,  which  carried  down  this 
child  of  airy  humour  to  the  verge  of  his  ninetieth  year, 
with  all  the  enjoyments  of  strong  animal  spirits,  and  all 
that  innocent  egotism  which  became  frequently  a  source 
of  his  own  raillery.*  He  has  applied  to  himself  the  epi- 
thet "  impenetrable,"  which  was  probably  in  the  mind  of 
Johnson  when  he  noticed  his  ^'  impenetrable  impudence." 
A  critic  has  charged  him  with  "  effrontery."!    Critics 


*  Armstrong,  who  was  a  keen  observer  of  mao,  has  expressed  his 
uncommon  delight  in  the  oompaoy  of  Gibber.  "  Beside  his  abilities  aa 
a  writer  (as  a  writer  of  comedies,  Armstrong  means),  and  the  singular 
Tarietj  of  his  powers  as  an  actor,  he  was  to  the  last  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  cheerful,  and  best-humoured  men  you  would  ever  wi^  to 
conyerse  with." — ^Warton*s  Pope,  vol  iv.  ISO. 

Gibber  was  one  of  those  rare  beings  whose  dispositions  Hume 
describes  "as  preferable  to  an  inheritance  of  10,00(ML  a  year.*' 

f  Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  has  thus  written  on 
Gibber :  *'  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  at  the  time,  the  contest  was  more 
painf\il  to  Pope  than  to  Gibber.  But  Pope's  satire  is  immortal,  where- 
as Gibber's  sarcasms  are  no  longer  read,  dbber  may  iheref<yrt  te 
represented  to  fukare  tmes  with  lees  cndU  for  abiHtiee  than  he  really 
deserves;  for  he  was  certainly  no  dunce,  though  not,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  genius.  His  effrontery  and  vanity  could 
not  be  easily  overcharged,  even  by  a  foe.  Indeed,  they  are  striking 
features  in  the  portrait  drawn  by  himself."  Dr.  Aikin's  politioal 
morality  often  vented,  its  indignation  at  the  sucoeesflil  iiqustlce  of 
great  power!  Why  should  not  the  same  spirit  conduct  him  in  the 
Literary  Republic?  With  the  just  sentiments  he  has  given  on  Gibber, 
it  was  the  duty  of  an  intrepid  critic  to  raise  a  moral  feeling  against  the 
despotism  of  genius,  and  to  have  protested  against  the  arbitrary 
power  of  Pope.  It  is  participating  in  the  i^justioe  to  pass  it  by,  with- 
out even  a  regret  at  its  effeot 

As  for  Gibber  himself,  he  declares  he  was  not  impudent,  and  I  am 
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Are  apt  to  admit  too  much  of  traditional  opinion  into 
their  own;  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  correct  the 
knowledge  we  receive.  For  my  part,  I  can  almost  be- 
lieve that  Cibber  was  a  modest  man  /*  as  he  was  most 

disposed  to  take  his  own  word,  for  he  modesUy  asserts  this,  in  a 
remark  on  Pope*8  expression, 

*''Cibberian  forehead,' 
**>7  whidi  I  find  joa  modestly  mean  Oibberian  impudence,  as  a  sample 
of  the  strongest — Sir,  your  humble  senrant — but  pray,  sir,  in  joor 
'  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot'  (where,  by  the  way,  in  your  ample  descrip- 
tion of  a  great  Poet,  you  elily  hook  in  a  whole  hat-ftdl  of  Tirtues  to 
your  own  character)  have  not  you  this  particular  line? 

<  And  thought  a  Lie,  in  verse  or  prose,  the  same—*  *' 
Gibber  laments  it  is  not  so,  for  *'any  accusation  in  smooth  verse  will 
always  sound  well,  though  it  is  not  tied  down  to  have  a  tittle  of  truth 
in  it,  when  the  strongest  defence  in  poor  humble  prose,  not  hayiug 
that  harmonious  advantage,  takes  nobody  by  the  ear — ^very  hard  upon 
an  innocent  man  I  For  suppose  in  prose,  now,  I  were  as  coufidently 
to  insist  that  you  were  an  honest,  ffood-natured,  inoffensive  creature, 
would  my  barely  saying  so  be  any  proof  of  it  ?  No  sure.  Why  then, 
mig^t  it  not  be  supposed  an  equal  truth,  that  both  our  assertions  were 
equally  false?  Toyrs,  when  you  call  me  impudeni;  mine,  when  I  call 
you  modest,  ko.  While  my  superiors  suffer  me  occasionally  to  sit 
down  with  them,  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  that  rather  the  Papai  than 
the  Oibherian  forehead  ought  to  be  out  of  countenance."  I  give  this 
as  a  specimen  of  Gibber's  serious  reasonings — ^they  are  poor;  and  they 
had  been  so  from  a  greater  genius ;  for  ridicule  and  satire,  being  only 
a  mere  abuse  of  eloquence,  can  never  be  effectually  opposed  by  tru- 
isms. Satire  must  be  repelled  by  satire;  and  Oibber*s  sarcasms 
obtained  what  Gibber's  reasonings  failed  in. 

*  Yain  as  Gibber  has  been  called,  and  vain  as  he  affects  to  be,  he 
has  spoken  of  his  own  merite  as  a  comic  writer, — and  he  was  a  very 
great  one, — with  a  manly  moderation,  very  surprising  indeed  in  a  vain 
Pope  has  song  in  his  Dunoiad,  most  harmoniously  inhuman, 

"  How,  with  less  reading  than  makes  felons  scape, 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape, 
Small  thanks  to  France,  and  none  to  Rome  or  Greece^ 
A  patoh'd,  vamp*d,  future,  old,  revived  new  piece; 
*Twixt  Plautus,  Fletcher,  Gongreve,  and  Gomeille^ 
Gan  make  a  Cibber,  Johnson,  and  OzelL" 
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certainly  a  man  of  genius.  Gibber  had  lived  a  dissipated 
life,  and  his  philosophical  indifference,  with  his  careless 
gaiety,  was  the  breastplate  which  even  the  wit  of  Pope 
failed  to  pierce.    During  twenty  years*  persecution  for 

BlastiDg  as  was  this  criticism,  it  could  not  raise  the  anger  of  the  gay 
and  careless  Cibber.  Yet  what  could  have  put  It  to  a  sharper  test  f 
Johnson  and  Ozell  are  names  which  have  long  disappeared  fh>m  the 
dramatic  annals,  and  could  only  have  been  coupled  with  Cibber  to  gire 
an  idea  of  what  the  satirist  meant  by  "  the  human  genius  of  an  ape." 
Bat  listen  to  the  mild,  yet  the  firm  tone  of  Cibber— he  talks  like 
ii^ured  innocence,  and  he  triumphs  over  Pope,  in  all  the  dignity  of 
truth. — I  appeal  to  Cibber's  posterity  I 

**  And  pray,  sir,  why  my  name  under  this  scurry  picture  ?  I  flatter 
myself,  that  if  you  had  not  put  it  there,  nobody  else  would  hayo 
thought  it  like  me;  nor  can  I  easily  believe  that  yon  yourself  do:  but 
perhaps  you  imagined  it  would  be  a  laughing  ornament  to  your  verse, 
and  had  a  mind  to  divert  other  people^s  spleen  with  it  as  well  as  your 
own.  Now  let  me  hold  up  my  head  a  little,  and  then  we  shall  see  how 
the  features  bit  me."  He  proceeds  to  relate,  how  **  many  of  those 
p^ys  have  lived  the  longer  for  my  meddling  with  them.**  He  men- 
tions several,  which  "  had  been  dead  to  the  stage  out  of  all  memory, 
whidi  have  since  been  in  a  constant  course  of  acting  above  these 
thirty  or  forty  years."  And  then  he  adds :  "Do  those  altered  plays 
at  all  take  from  the  merit  of  those  mere  tuccessfid  pieces,  which  were 
entirely  my  own  f — ^When  a  man  is  abused,  he  has  a  right  to  speak  even 
laudable  truths  of  himself  to  confront  his  slanderer.  Let  me  there- 
fore add,  that  my  first  Comedy  of  The  Fbol  in  FasMon  was  as  much 
(though  not  so  valuable)  an  original,  as  any  work  Mr.  Pope  him- 
self has  produced.  It  is  now  forty-seven  years  since  its  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  where  it  has  kept  its  station,  to  this  very  day, 
without  ever  lying  one  winter  dormant  Nine  years  after  this,  I 
brought  on  The  Cairdue  Hwbamd,  with  stiU  greater  success ;  and  was 
that  too 

'A  patch'd,  vamp'd,  Aiture,  old,  revived  new  piece f 

Let  the  many  living  spectators  of  these  plays,  then.  Judge  between  ni, 
whether  the  above  verses  came  from  the  honesty  of  a  satirist,  wlio 
would  be  thought,  like  you,  the  upright  censor  of  mankind.  Sir,  this 
libel  was  below  you !  Satire,  without  truth,  recoils  upon  its  author, 
and  must,  at  other  times,  render  him  suspected  of  prejudice,  even 
where  he  may  be  Just ;  as  frauds,  in  religion,  make  more  atheists  than 
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his  unlaoky  Odes,  he  never  lost  his  temper;  he  would 
read  to  his  friends  the  best  things  pointed  against  them, 
with  all  the  spirit  the  authors  could  idsh;  and  would 
himself  write  epigrams  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them 
repeated  while  sitting  in  coffee-houses;  and  whenever 
they  were  applauded  as  "Palpable  hits!'* — "KeenP — 
"  Things  with  a  spirit  in  them  !*' — he  enjoyed  these  at- 
tacks on  himself  by  himsel£*  If  this  be  vanity,  it  is  at 
least  "  Cibberian:' 

It  was,  indeed,  the  singularity  of  his  personal  char- 
acter which  so  long  injured  his  genius,  and  laid  him 
open  to  the  perpetual  attacks  of  his  contemporaries,!  who 
were  mean  enough  to  ridicule  undisguised  foibles,  but 
dared  not  be  just  to  the  redeeming  virtues  of  his  genius. 
Yet  his  genius  far  exceeded  his  literary  fndlties.  He 
knew  he  was  no  poet,  yet  he  would  string  wretched 
rhymes,  even  when  not  salaried  for  them;  and  once 

oonTerts;  and  the  bad  heart,  Ur.  Pope,  that  points'  an  ii^ury  with 
verse,  makes  it  the  more  unpardonable,  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  sudden 
passion,  bat  of  an  indulged  and  slowlj-meditating  iU-natureu  What  a 
merrj  mixed  mortal  lias  nature  made  you,  that  can  debase  that  strength 
and  ezoellence  of  genius  to  the  lowest  human  weakness,  that  of  otTer- 
fng  unproToked  injuries,  at  the  hazard  of  jour  being  ridiculous  too^ 
when  the  Tenom  you  spit  (alls  short  of  your  aim  1**  I  have  quoted 
largely,  to  show  that  Gibber  was  capable  of  exerting  a  dignified  remon- 
strance, as  well  as  pointing  the  lightest^  yet  keenest,  shafts  of  sarcastie 
wit. 

♦  Ayre's  "Memoirs  of  Pope,"  vol  il  p,  8J. 

t  Even  the  **Grub-8treet  Journal*'  had  its  Jest  on  bis  appointment 
to  the  laureateship.    In  No.  62  was  the  following  epigram  :» 

«<  Well,  said  ApoUo,  still  ^tis  mine 

To  give  the  real  laurel : 
For  that  my  Pope^  my  son  divine^ 

Of  riyals  ends  the  quarrel 
Bat  guessing  who  would  have  Uie  Inok 

To  be  the  birth-day  fibber, 
I  Iboo^t  of  Dennifl^  Tibbald,  Duok^ 

But  never  dreamt  of  Gibber  I^—Bd. 
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wrote  an  Essay  on  Cicero's  character,  for  which  his 
dotage  was  scarcely  an  apology ; — so  much  he  preferred 
amusement  to  prudence.*  Another  foible  was  to  act 
tragedies  with  a  squeaking  Toice,f  and  to  write  them 

*  It  may  be  reastmMj  doubted,  however,  if  Tanity  had  not  aome- 
thiDg  to  do  with  thi&-4he  yaoity  of  appearing  as  a  philosophical 
writer,  and  aatonishing  the  frienda  who  had  considered  him  only  as  a 
good  comedian.  The  volume  was  magnificently  printed  in  quarto  on 
fine  paper,  "for  the  author,"  in  174.7.  It  is  entitled  *The  Character 
and  Conduct  of  Cicero  Considered,  from  the  History  of  hia  Life  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  MidcOeton ;  with  oooasional  Essays  and  Observations  upon 
the  most  Memorable  Facts  and  Persona  during  that  Period."  The 
entire  work  is  a  series  of  somewhat  too-familiar  notes  on  the  various 
passages  of  '*  Cioero^s  Life  and  Times,"  as  narrated  by  Middleton.  He 
terms  the  unsettled  state  after  the  death  of  Sylla  "an  uncomfortable 
time  for  those  sober  dtisens  who  had  a  mind  and  a  right  to  be  quiet" 
His  professional  character  breaks  forth  when  he  speaks  of  Rosdus 
instructing  Cicero  in  acdng ;  and  in  the  very  oommenoement  of  his 
grave  labour  he  rambles  back  to  the  theatre  to  quote  a  scene  from 
Yanbrugh^s  Rda^pae^  as  a  proof  how  little  fashionable  readers  Hkink 
while  they  read.  Coney's  well-meaning  but  firee-and-easy  reflections 
on  the  gravities  of  Roman  history,  in  the  prog^ss  of  his  work,  are 
remarkable,  and  have  all  the  author's  coarse  oonmion-sense,  but  very 
little  depth  or  refinement. — Bd. 

I  With  what  good-humour  he  retorts  a  piece  of  sly  malice  of  Pope's ; 
who,  in  the  notes  to  the  Dundad^  after  quoting  Jacob's  account  of 
Cibber's  talents,  adds — **  Mr.  Jacob  omitted  to  remark  that  he  is  par* 
ticularly  admirable  in  tragedy."  To  whidi  Cibber  rejoins—"  Ay,  sir, 
and  your  remark  has  omitted,  too,  that  (with  all  his  commendations)  I 
can't  dance  upon  the  rope,  or  make  a  saddle,  nor  play  upon  the  organ. 
My  dear,  dear  Mr.  Pope,  how  oould  a  man  of  your  stingiug  capadty 
let  so  tame,  so  low  a  reflection  escape  him  f  Why,  this  hardly  rises 
above  the  petty  malice  of  Miss  Molly.  'Ay,  ay,  you  may  think  my 
sister  as  handsome  as  you  please,  but  if  you  were  to  see  her  legs  I' 
If  I  have  made  so  many  crowded  theatres  laugh,  and  in  the  ri^t 
place,  too,  for  above  forty  years  together,  am  I  to  make  up  the  number 
of  your  dunces,  because  I  have  not  the  equal  talent  of  making  them 
cry  too  ?  Make  it  your  own  case.  Is  what  you  have  excelled  in  at  all 
the  worse  for  your  having  so  dismally  dabbled  in  the  farce  of  Thrt« 
Howra  after  Marriage  f  What  mighty  reason  will  the  world  have  to 
laugh  at  my  weakness  hi  tragedy,  more  than  at  yours  in  comedy?" 
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with  a  geains  about  the  same  size  for  the  bnblime ;  but 
the  malice  of  his  contemporaries  seemed  to  forget  that 
he  was  creating  new  dramatic  existences  in  the  exquisite 
personifications  of  his  comic  characters;  and  was  pro* 
ducing  some  of  our  standard  comedies,  composed  with 
such  real  genius,  that  they  still  support  the  reputation 
of  the  English  stage. 

In  the  "Apology  for  his  Life,**  Cibber  had  shown 
himself  a  generous  and  an  ill-treated  adversary,  and  at  all 
times  was  prodigal  of  his  eulogiums,  even  after  the  death 
of  Pope;  but,  when  remonstrance  and  good  temper 
failed  to  sheathe  with  their  oil  the  sharp  sting  of  the 
wasp,  as  his  weakest  talent  was  not  the  ludicrous,  he 
resolved  to  g^  the  laughers  over,  and  threw  Pope  into 

I  wDl  preserve  one  anecdote  of  that  felicity  of  temper— that  andis- 
turbed  good-humour  which  never  abandoned  Cibber  in  his  most  dis- 
tresafUl  momenta.  When  he  brought  out,  in  17  24,  hia  Ocesar  in  Egypiy 
9X  a  great  expense,  and  '*a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  ^  was  the 
result,  it  raised  some  altercations  between  the  poet  and  his  brother 
managers,  the  bard  still  struggling  for  another  and  another  night  At 
length  be  closed  the  quarrel  with  a  pun,  which  confessed  the  misfortune, 
with  hia  own  good-humour.  In  a  periodical  publication  of  the  times  I 
find  the  drcnmstanoe  recorded  in  this  neat  epigram: — 

On  <A0  Sidk  Night  of  Gibber's  '' C<Mar  in  EgypV* 

When  the  pack'd  audience  ttom  their  posts  retired, 

And  Julius  in  a  general  hiss  expired ; 

Sage  Booth  to  Cibber  cried,  "Compute  our  gains  1 

These  dogs  of  Egypt,  and  their  dowdy  queans, 

But  01  requite  these  habits  and  these  scenes. 

To  rob  Comeille  for  such  a  motley  piece  : 

His  geese  were  swans ;  but  zounds  I  thy  swans  are  geessl** 

Bubbiug  his  firm  invulnerable  brow. 

The  bard  replied — ''  The  critics  must  allow 

Twai  ne*er  in  Omw^s  dkstiny  to  ruv  P 

WUks  bow'd,  and  Uess'd  the  gay  pacific  pua. 
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a  very  ridiculous  attitude.*  It  was  extorted  firom  Cibber 
by  this  insulting  line  of  Pope^s : — 

And  has  not  CoUej,  too,  his  Lord  And  w — o  7 

It  seems  that  Pope  had  once  the  same  I  But  a  ridiculous 
story,  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  loungers,  nettled  Pope 
more  than  the  keener  remonstrances  and  the  honest 
truths  which  Gibber  has  urged.  Those  who  write  libels, 
invite  imitation. 

Besides  the  two  letters  addressed  by  Gibber  to  Pope, 
this  quarrel  produced  a  moral  trifle,  or  rather  a  philo- 
sophical curiosity,  respecting  Gibber's  own  character, 
which  is  stamped  with  the  full  impression  of  all  its 
originality. 

The  title,  so  expressive  of  its  design,  and  the  whim 
and  good-humour  of  the  work,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  curious  supplement  to  the  "  Apology  for  his  Life,'* 
could  scarcely  have  been  imagined,  and  most  certainly 
could  not  have  been  executed,  but  by  the  genius  who 


*  A  wicked  wtg  of  a  lord  had  entiOed  Pope  into  a  tayem,  and  laid 
a  lore-plot  against  his  health.  Gibber  deecribea  his  resolute  interfere 
ence  by  snatching  **  our  little  Homer  by  the  heels.  This  was  done 
for  the  honour  of  our  nation.  Homer  would  have  been  too  serious  a 
sacrifice  to  our  eveoing's  amusement.**  He  has  metamorphosed  our 
Apollo  into  a  "Tomtit;"  but  the  Ovidian  warmth,  however  ludicrous, 
will  not  now  admit  of  a  narrative.  This  story,  by  our  comic  writer, 
was  accompanied  by  a  print,  that  was  seen  by  more  persons,  probably, 
than  read  the  Dundad,  In  his  second  letter,  Gibber,  alluding  to  the 
vexation  of  Pope  on  this  ridiculous  story,  observes — **  To  have  been 
exposed  as  a  bad  manf  ought  to  hare  given  thee  thrice  the  concern  of 
being  shown  a  ridicuhui  lover,''*  And  now  that  he  had  discovered  that 
he  could  touch  the  nerves  of  Pope,  he  throws  out  one  of  the  most 
ludicrous  analogies  to  the  figure  of  our  bard : — '*  When  crawling  in 
thy  dangerous  deed  of  darkness,  I  gently,  with  a  finger  and  a  thumbs 
picked  off  thy  small  round  body  by  thy  long  legs,  like  a  spider  making 
love  In  a  cobweb." 
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dared  it.  I  give  the  title  .in  the  note.*  It  is  a  curious 
exemplification  of  what  Shaftesbury  has  so  fancifully 
described  as  "  self-inspection.^'  This  little  work  is  a 
conversation  between  **Mr.  Frankly  and  his  old  acquaint- 
ance,  CoUey  Cibber.^'  Cibber  had  the  spirit  of  making 
this  Mr.  Frankly  speak  the  bitterest  things  against  him- 
self; and  he  must  have  been  an  attentive  reader  of  all 
the  keenest  reproaches  his  enemies  ever  had  thrown  out. 
This  caustic  censor  is  not  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  be 
easily  knocked  down.  He  has  as  much  vivacity  and  wit 
as  Cibber  himself,  and  not  seldom  has  the  better  of  the 
argument.  But  the  gravity  and  the  levity  blended  in 
this  little  piece  form  admirable  contrasts :  and  Gibber, 
in  this  varied  effusion,  acquires  all  our  esteem  for  that 
open  simplicity,  that  unalterable  good-humour  which 
flowed  from  nature,  and  that  fine  spirit  that  touches 
everything  with  life ;  yet,  as  he  himself  confesses,  the 
main  accusation  of  Mr.  Frankly,  that  ^  his  philosophical 
air  will  come  out  at  last  mere  vanity  in  masquerade,** 
may  be  true. 

I  will  attempt  to  collect  some  specimens  of  this  extra- 
ordinary production,  because  they  harmonise  with  the 
design  of  the  present  work,  and  afford  principles,  in  re- 
gard to  preserving  an  equability  of  temper,  which  may 
guide  us  in  Literary  Quarrels. 

F^rankly  observes,  on  Gibber's  declaration  that  he  is 
not  uneasy  at  Pope's  satire,  that  ^^  no  blockhead  is  so 
dull  as  not  to  be  sore  when  he  is  called  so ;  and  (you'll 
excuse  me)  if  that  were  to  be  your  own  case,  why  should 

*  ''The  Egotist,  or  GoOej  upon  Cibber;  being hts  own  pidore  re- 
tonehed  to  so  plaim  a  Ukeness  that  no  one  now  woold  haye  the  faoe  to 
own  it  SOT  micsiLr. 

'But  one  stroke  niore^  and  that  shall  bo  my  last' 
Z0iid^n43.  DRTDax.** 
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we  believe  you  would  not  be  as  uneasy  at  it  as  another 
blockhead  ? 

Author.  This  is  pushing  me  pretty  home  indeed ;  but  I 
wont  give  out.  For  as  it  is  not  at  all  inconceivable, 
that  a  blockhead  of  my  size  may  have  a  particular  knack 
of  doing  some  useful  thing  that  might  puzzle  a  wiser 
man  to  be  master  of^  will  not  that  blockhead  still  have 
something  in  him  to  be  conceited  of?  If  so,  allow  me 
but  the  vanity  of  supposing  I  may  have  had  some  such 
possible  knack,  and  you  will  not  wonder  (though  in 
many  other  points  I  may  still  be  a  blockhead)  that  I 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  contented  with  my  condition. 

Frankly.  Is  it  not  commendable,  in  a  man  of  parts,  to 
be  warmly  concerned  for  his  reputation  ? 

Author.  In  what  regards  his  honesty  or  honour,  I  will 
make  some  allowance;  but  for  the  reputation  of  his 
parts,  not  one  tittle. 

PrarMy.  How !  not  to  be  concerned  for  what  half  the 
learned  world  are  in  a  continual  war  about. 

Author.  So  are  another  half  about  religion ;  but  nei- 
ther Turk  or  Pope,  swords  or  anathemas,  can  alter  truth  I 
There  it  stands !  always  visible  to  reason,  self-defended 
and  immovable !  Whatever  it  tto^,  or  m,  it  ever  will  he  I 
As  no  attack  can  alter,  so  no  defence  can  add  to  its 
proportion. 

Frankly.  At  this  rate,  you  pronounce  all  controversies 
in  wit  to  be  either  needless  or  impertment. 

JLi^Aor.  When  one  in  a  hundred  happens  not  to  be  so, 
or  to  make  amends  for  being  either  by  its  pleasantry, 
we  ought  in  justice  to  allow  it  a  great  rarity.  A  re- 
ply to  a  just  satire  or  criticism  will  seldom  be  thought 
better  of. 
JPi'ankly.  May  not  a  reply  be  a  good  one  ? 
Author.  Yes,  but  never  absolutely  necessary;  for  as 
your  work  (or  reputation)  must  have  been  good  or  bad. 
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before  it  was  censured,  your  reply  to  that  censure  could 
not  alter  it :  it  would  still  be  but  what  it  was.  If  it  was 
good,  the  attadc  could  not  hurt  it :  if  bad,  the  reply 
could  not  mend  it* 

FranHy,  But  slander  is  not  always  so  impotent  as 
you  seem  to  suppose  it ;  men  of  the  best  sense  may  be 
misled  by  it,  or,  by  their  not  inquiring  after  truth,  may 
never  come  at  it ;  and  the  vulgar,  as  they  are  less  apt  to 
be  good  than  ill-natured,  often  mistake  malice  for  wit, 
and  have  an  uncharitable  joy  in  commending  it.  Now, 
whea  this  is  the  case,  is  not  a  tame  dlence,  upon  being 
satirically  libelled,  as  liable  to  be  thought  guilt  or 
vtupidity,  as  to  be  the  result  of  innocence  or  temper  ? — 
Self-defence  is  a  very  natural  and  just  excuse  for  a 
reply. 

AtOhor.  Be  it  sol  But  still  that  does  not  always 
make  it  necessary;  for  though  slander,  by  their  not 

*  How  manj  good  authors  might  ponae  their  stndiea  in  quiet, 
would  they  never  replj  to  their  critics  but  on  matters  of  fact,  in  which 
their  honour  may  be  involved.  I  have  seen  very  tremendous  criti- 
cisms on  some  works  of  real  genius,  like  serpents  on  marble  columns, 
wind  and  dart  about,  aud  spit  their  froth,  but  they  die  away  on  the 
pillars  that  enabled  them  to  eredt  their  malignant  forms  to  the  publiQ 
tje.  They  fall  in  due  time;  and  weak  must  be  the  substance  of  that 
pillar  which  does  not  stand,  and  look  as  beautiful,  when  the  serpents 
have  crawled  over  it,  as  before.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  *'  Letter  to  Bishop 
Lowth,**  has  laid  down  an  axiom  in  literary  criticism : — **  A  mere  HUr- 
cry  attack,  however  well  or  ill-founded,  wonldnot  easily  have  drawn  me 
\Dto  mpubtie  expoitulaUan ;  for  every  man's  true  literary  character  is 
best  seen  in  his  own  writings.  Critics  may  rail,  disguise,  insinuate,  or 
pervert ;  yet  still  the  object  of  their  censures  lies  equaHy  open  to  all 
the  world.  Thus  the  world  becomes  a  competent  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  work  animadverted  on.  Hence,  the  mere  aaikor  hath  a  fair 
ohanoe  f<Nr  a  fiur  decision,  at  least  among  the  judicious ;  and  it  is  of 
no  mighty  consequence  what  Opinions  the  injudicious  form  concerning 
mental  abilities.  For  this  reason,  I  have  never  replied  to  any  of  those 
nim^rous  critics  who  have  on  different  occasions  honoured  me  with 
tlieir  regard.** 

Vol.  IL— 8 
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weighing  it,  may  pass  upon  some  few  people  of  sense  for 
truth,  and  might  draw  great  numbers  of  the  vulgar  into 
its  party,  the  mischief  can  never  be  of  long  duration.  A 
scUiriccU  slander^  that  has  no  truth  to  support  it^  is 
only  a  great  fish  upon  dry  land:  it  may  flounce  and 
fling^  and  mcike  a  fretful  pot/ier^  bttt  it  wont  bite  you; 
you  need  not  knock  it  on  the  Jiead;  it  will  soon  He  stiUj 
and  die  quietly  of  itself 

FranJdy.  The  single-sheet  critics  will  find  you  employ- 
ment 

Author.  Indeed  they  wont.  Pm  not  so  mad  as  to 
think  myself  a  match  for  the  invulnerable. 

FranJdy.  Have  a  care;  there^s  Foulwit;  though  he 
canH  feel,  he  can  bite. 

Autlwr.  Ay,  so  will  bugs  and  fleas ;  but  that's  only 
for  sustenance:  everything  must  feed,  you  know;  and 
your  creepmg  critics  are  a  sort  of  vermin,  that  if  they 
eould  come  to  a  king,  would  not  spare  him;  yet,  when- 
ever they  can  persuade  others  to  laugh  at  their  jest  upon 
me,  I  will  honestly  make  one  of  the  number;  but  I  must 
ask  their  pardon,  if  that  should  be  all  the  reply  I  can 
afford  them.** 

This  "  boy  of  seventy  odd,'*  for  such  he  was  when  he 
wrote  **The  Egotist,'*  unfolds  his  character  by  many 
lively  personal  touches.  He  declares  he  could  not  have 
^  given  the  world  so  finished  a  coxcomb  as  Lord  Fop- 
pington,  if  he  had  not  found  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
stuff  in  himself  to  make  him  with.''  He  addresses  ^^  A 
Postscript,  To  those  few  unfortunate  Readers  and 
Writers  who  may  not  have  more  sense  than  the 
Author:"  and  he  closes,  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  spirit, 
with  a  piece  of  consolation  for  those  who  are  so  cruelly 
attacked  by  superior  genius. 

^^  Let  us  then,  gentlemen,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
lie  thus  at  the  mercy  of  those  whose  natural  parts  hap- 
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pen  to  be  stronger  than  onr  own — ^let  ns,  I  say,  make  the 
most  of  our  sterility!  Let  ns  doable  and  treble  the 
ranks  of  onr  thickness,  that  we  may  form  an  impregnable 
phalanx,  and  stand  every  way  in  front  to  the  enemy  1  or, 
would  you  still  be  liable  to  less  hazard,  lay  but  your- 
selves down,  as  I  do,  flat  and  quiet  upon  your  faces, 
when  Pride,  Malice,  Envy,  Wit,  or  Prejudice  let  fly  their 
formidable  shot  at  you,  what  odds  is  it  they  don't  aU 
whistle  over  your  head?  Thus,  too,  though  we  may 
want  the  artillery  of  missive  wit  to  make  reprisals,  we  may 
at  least  in  security  bid  them  kiss  the  tails  we  have  turned 
to  them.  Who  knows  but,  by  this  our  supine,  or  rather 
prone  serenity,  their  disappointed  valour  may  become 
their  own  vexation  ?  Or  let  us  yet,  at  worst,  but  solidly 
stand  our  ground,  like  so  many  defensive  stone-posts, 
and  we  may  defy  the  proudest  Jehu  of  them  all  to  drive 
over  us.  Thus,  gentlemen,  you  see  that  Insensibility  is 
not  without  its  comforts;  and  as  I  give  you  no  worse 
advice  than  I  have  taken  myself  and  found  my  account 
in,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  hardness  to  follow  it,  for 
your  own  good  and  the  glory  of 

*^  Your  impenetrable  humble  servant, 

After  all,  one  may  perceive,  that  though  the  good- 
humour  of  poor  Gibber  was  real,  still  the  hnmortal  satire 
of  Pope  had  injured  his  higher  feelings.  He  betrays  his 
secret  grief  at  his  close,  while  he  seems  to  be  sporting 
with  his  pen;  and  though  he  appears  to  confide  in  the 
falsity  of  the  satire  as  his  best  chance  for  saving  him  from 
it,  still  he  feels  that  the  caustic  ink  of  such  a  satirist 
must  blister  and  spot  wherever  it  falls.  The  anger  of 
Warburton,  and  the  sternness  of  Johnson,  who  seem 
always  to  have  considered  an  actor  as  an  inferior  being 
among  men  of  genius,  have  degraded  Gibber.  They 
never  suspected  that  ^  a  blockhead  of  his  size  could  do 
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what  wiser  men  could  not,"  «id,  as  a  fine  eonuo  geniu, 
command  a  whole  province  in  human  nature. 


POPE   AND   ADDISON. 

Tbx^  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Addison  originated  in  one  of  the  in- 
flrmities  of  genius — a  subject  of  inquiry  even  after  their  deatii,  bj 
Sir  William  Blackstone— Pope  courts  Addison — suspects  Addiaoa 
of  Jealousy-^Addison^s  foible  to  be  considered  a  great  poet-— inter- 
yiew  between  the  rivals,  of  which  the  result  was  the  portrait  of  At- 
ticus,  for  which  Addison  was  made  to  sit 

A  MONO  the  Literary  Quarrels  of  Pope  one  acquires 
dignity  and  interest  from  the  characters  of  both 
parties.  It  closed  by  producing  the  severest,  but  the 
most  masterly  portrait  of  one  man  of  genius,  composed 
by  another,  which  has  ever  been  hung  on  the  satiric 
Parnassus  for  the  contemplation  of  ages.  Addison  must 
descend  to  posterity  with  the  dark  spots  of  Atticus 
staining  a  purity  of  character  which  had  nearly  proved 
immaculate. 

The  friendship  between  Pope  and  Addison  was  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  the  infirmities  of  genius.  Tempers  of 
watchful  delicacy  gather  up  in  silence  and  darkness 
motives  so  shadowy  in  their  origin,  and  of  such  minute 
growth,  that,  never  breaking  out  into  any  open  act,  they 
escape  all  other  eyes  but  those  of  the  parties  themselves. 
These  causes  of  enmity  are  too  subtle  to  bear  the  touch ; 
they  cannot  be  inquired  after,  nor  can  they  be  described ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  minds  of  such  men  have 
rather  quarrelled  than  they  themselves:  they  utter  no 
complaints,  but  they  avoid  each  other.    All  the  world 
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perceived  that  two  authors  of  the  finest  genius  had 
separated  from  motives  on  which  both  were  silent,  but 
which  had  evidently  operated  with  equal  force  on  both. 
Their  admirers  were  very  general,  and  at  a  time  when 
literature  divided  with  politics  the  public  interest,  the 
best  feelings  of  the  nation  were  engaged  in  tracking  the 
obscure  commencements  and  the  secret  growth  of  this 
literary  quarrel,  in  which  the  amiable  and  moral  qualities 
of  Addison,  and  the  gratitude  and  honour  of  Pope,  wem 
equally  involved.  The  friends  of  either  party  pretended 
that  their  chiefs  entertained  a  reciprocal  regard  for  each 
other,  while  the  illustrious  characters  themselves  were 
living  in  a  state  of  hostility.  Even  long  after  these 
literary  heroes  were  departed,  the  same  interest  was 
general  among  the  lovers  of  literature ;  but  those  obscure 
motives  which  had  only  influenced  two  minds — ^those 
imperceptible  events,  which  are  only  events  as  they  are 
watched  by  the  jealousy  of  genius — eluded  the  most 
anxious  investigation.  Tet  so  lasting  and  so  powerful 
was  the  interest  excited  by  this  literary  quarrel,  that 
within  a  few  years,  the  elegant  mind  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone  withdrew  from  the  severity  of  profounder 
studies  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  a  quarrel  which  was 
still  exciting  the  most  opposite  opinions.  Blackstone 
has  judged  and  sxmimed  up ;  but  though  he  evidently 
inclines  to  favour  Addison,  by  throwing  into  the  balance 
some  explanation  for  the  silence  of  Addison  against  the 
audible  complaints  of  Pope ;  though  sometimes  he  pleads 
as  well  as  judges,  and  infers  as  well  as  proves ;  yet  even 
Blackstone  has  not  taken  on  himself  to  deliver  a  decision. 
His  happy  genius  has  only  honoured  literary  history  by 
the  masterly  force  and  luminous  arrangement  of  investi* 
gation,  to  which,  since  the  time  of  Bayle,  it  has  been  too 
great  a  stranger.* 
*  Sir  Wniiam  Blackstone's  Dificnsiioii  on  the  Quarrel  between 
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At  this  day»  removed  firom  all  personal  influence  and 
affections,  and  furnished  with  &ct8  which  contemporaries 
could  not  command,  we  take  no  other  concern  in  thia 
literary  quarrel  but  as  far  as  curiosity  and  truth  delight 
us  in  the  study  of  human  nature.  We  are  now  of  no 
party— we  are  only  historians  I 

Pope  was  a  young  writer  when  introduced  to  Addison 
by  the  intervention  of  that  generously-minded  friend  of 
both,  Steele.  Addison  eulogised  Pope's  "Essay  on 
Criticism  ;'*  and  this  fine  genius  covering  with  his  wing 
an  unfledged  bardling,  conferred  a  favour  which,  in  the 
jBStimation  of  a  poet,  claims  a  life  of  indelible  gratitude. 

Pope  zealously  courted  Addison  by  his  poetical  aid  on 
several  important  occasions ;  he  gave  all  the  dignity  that 
fine  poetry  could  confer  on  the  i^ience  of  medals,  which 
Addison  had  written  on,  and  wrote  the  finest  prologue 
in  the  language  for  the  Whig  tragedy  of  his  fiiend. 
Dennis  attacked,  and  Pope  defended  Colo.*    Addison 

Addison  and  Pope  was  communicated  bj  Br.  Eippla  in  his  *'BiogTa- 
phia  Britannica,"  toL  L  p.  56.  Blackstone  ia  there  designated  as  "a 
gentleman  of  considerable  rank,  to  whom  the  public  la  obliged  fiv 
works  of  much  higher  importance.** 

*  Dennis  asserts  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  that  Pope,  fermenting 
with  envy  at  the  success  of  Addi8on*s  Caio^  went  to  Lintot,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  engage  this  redoubted  critic  to  write  the  remarks  oo 
Cyt>— that  Pope*s  gratitude  to  Denxils  for  having  complied  with  his 
request  was  the  well-known  narrative  of  Dennis  ^*  being  placed  as  a 
lunatic  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Norria,  a  curer  of  mad  people,  at  his  house 
in  Hatton-garden,  though  at  the  same  time  I  appeared  publidj  every 
day,  both  in  the  park  and  in  the  town.**  Can  we  suppose  that  Dennis 
tells  a  falsehood  respecting  Pope*8  desiring  Lintot  to  engage  Dennis  to 
write  down  Coiof  If  true,  did  Pope  wish  to  see  Addison  degraded, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  critic,  with^ 
outt  however,  answering  his  ailments?  The  secret  history  of 
literature  is  like  that  of  political 

[Dennis  took  a  strong  dislike  to  AddisQn*s  Corfo^  and  his  style  of 
criticism  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  humorous  account  of  his  freu^ 
written  by  Pope:  **  On  all  sides  of  his  room  were  pinned  a  great  many 
sheets  of  a  tragedy  called  Coii^  with  notes  on  the  margin  by  his  own 
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might  have  disapproved  both  of  the  manner  and  the 
matter  of  the  defence;  but  he  did  more — he  insulted 
Pope  by  a  letter  to  Dennis,  which  Dennis  eagerly  pub- 
lished as  Pope's  severest  condemnation.  An  alienation 
of  friendship  must  have  already  taken  place,  but  by  no 
overt  act  on  Pope's  side. 

Not  that,  however.  Pope  had  not  found  his  affections 
weakened :  the  dark  hints  scattered  in  his  letters  show 
that  something  was  gathering  in  his  mind.  Warburton, 
from  his  familiar  intercourse  with  Pope,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  known  his  literary  concerns  more  than  any  one ; 
and  when  he  drew  up  the  narrative,*  seems  to  me  to 
have  stated  uncouthly,  but  expressively,  the  progressive 
state  of  Pope's  feelings.  According  to  that  narrative. 
Pope  "reflected,"  that  after  he  had  first  published  "The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,"  then  nothing  more  than  a  hasty  ^*et^ 
tPespritj  when  he  communicated  to  Addison  his  very 
original  project  of  the  whole  sylphid  machinery,  Addison 
chilled  the  ardent  bard  with  his  coldness,  advised  him 
against  any  alteration,  and  to  leave  it  as  "a  delicious 
little  thing,  merum  aaV^  It  was  then,  says  Warburton, 
"  Mr.  Pope  began  to  open  his  eyes  to  Addison's  charac- 
ter." But  when  afterwards  he  discovered  that  Tickell's 
Homer  was  opposed  to  his,  and  judged,  as  Warburton 
says,  "by  laying  many  odd  circumstances  together," 
that  Addison,f  and  not  Tickell,  was  the  author^— the 

band.  The  words  abwrd^  monrirous^  execrable,  were  eveiywhere 
written  in  snch  large  characterSi  that  I  could  read  them  without  my 
spectacles."  Warton  sajs  that  "  Addison  highly  disapproved  of  this 
bitter  satire  on  Dennis,  and  Pope  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  this 
disapprobation ;  for  the  narrative  was  intended  to  court  the  favour  of 
Addison,  by  defending  his  Caio :  in  which  seeming  defence  Addison 
was  fu  from  thinking  our  author  sincere.**] 

*  In  the  notes  to  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires. 

f  Pope's  conjecture  was  perfectly  corrects  Dr.  "Warton  confirms  it 
from  a  variety  of  indisputable  anthorities.— Warton's  *'Pope,*'  voL  iv. 
p.  34. 
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alienation  on  Pope's  side  was  complete.  No  open  breadi 
indeed  had  yet  taken  place  between  the  riyal  aathorS| 
who,  as  jealous  of  dominion  as  two  princes,  would  still 
demonstrate,  in  their  public  edicts,  their  inviolable  re- 
gard ;  while  they  were  only  watching  the  advafitageoafl 
moment  when  they  might  take  arms  against  each  other. 

Still  Addison  publicly  bestowed  great  encomiums  on 
Pope's  lUcuiy  although  he  had  himself  composed  the  rival 
version,  and  in  private  preferred  his  own.*  He  did  this 
with  the  same  ease  he  had  continued  its  encouragement 
while  Pope  was  employed  on  it.  We  are  astonished  to 
discover  such  deep  politics  among  literary  Machiavels  1 
Addison  had  certainly  raised  up  a  literary  party.  Sheri- 
dan, who  wrote  nearly  with  the  knowledge  of  a  contem- 
porary, in  his  "  Life  of  Swift,"  would  naturally  use  the 
language  and  the  feelings  of  the  time ;  and  in  describing 
Ambrose  Phillips,  he  adds,  he  was  *'  one  of  Mr.  Addison's 
little  senate." 

But  in  this  narrative  I  have  dropt  some  material  parts. 
Pope  believed  that  Addison  had  employed  Gildon  to  write 
against  him,  and  had  encouraged  Phillips  to  asperse  his 
character.!  We  cannot,  now,  quite  demonstrate  these  al- 
leged facts;  but  we  can  show  that  Pope  believed  thcan, 
and  that  Addison  does  not  appear  to  have  refuted  them.{ 

♦  In  the  "Freeholder,*'  May,  ltl6. 

f  Pope  himself  thus  related  the  matter  to  Spence:  "FhfllipB  seemed 
to  have  heen  encouraged  to  ahuse  me  in  coffee-honses  and  oonyersa- 
tions;  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  about  Wjcherlj,  in  which  he  had 
abused  both  me  and  mj  relations  very  grossly.  Lord  Warwick  himself 
told  me  one  day  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  well 
with  Mr.  Addison ;  that  his  Jealous  temper  would  never  admit  of  a 
settled  IHendsbip  between  us,  and  to  convince  me  of  what  he  had  said, 
assured  me  that  Addison  had  encouraged  Gildon  to  publish  those  scan- 
dals, and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  after  they  were  published." — Ed. 

X  The  strongest  parts  of  Sir  William  Blackstone's  discussion  turn 
on  certain  inaocurate  dates  of  Ruffhead,  in  his  statements,  which  show 
them  to  be  inoonsistent  with  the  times  when  they  are  alleged  to  have 
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Such  tales,  whether  entirely  false  or  partially  true,  may 
be  considered  in  this  inquiry  of  little  amount.  The 
greater  erents  must  regulate  the  lesser  ones.* 

Was  Addison,  then,  jealous  of  Pope  ?  Addison,  in 
every  respect,  then,  his  superior;  of  established  literary 
fame  when  Pope  was  yet  young ;  preceding  him  in  age 

haiypened.  These  eironeone  dates  had  been  detected  in  an  able  article 
in  ihe  Monthly  Review  on  that  work,  April,  17  69.  Ruffhead  is  a 
tasteless,  oonf\ised,  and  unskilful  writer — Sir  William  has  laid  great 
stress  on  the  incredible  story  of  Addison  paying  Gildon  to  write 
against  Pope,  "a  man  so  amiable  in  his  moral  character."  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  conveyed  the  information,  might 
have  been  a  malicious,  lying  youth;  but  then  Pope  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  mankind — ^he  believed  the  story,  for  he  wrote  instantly,  with 
honest  though  heated  feelings,  to  Addison,  and  sent  him,  at  that 
moment,  the  first  sketch  of  the  character  of  Atticus.  Addison  used 
him  very  civilly  ever  after — ^but  it  does  not  appear  that  Addison  ever 
eontrodicted  the  tale  of  the  officious  Earl  All  these  facts,  which  Pope 
repeated  many  years  after  to  Spence,  Sir  William  was  not  acquainted 
with,  for  they  were  transcribed  from  Spence*s  papers  by  Johnson, 
after  Blackstone  had  written.  [This  is  fUlly  in  accordance  with  his 
previous  conduct,  as  he  described  it  to  Spence ;  on  the  first  notification 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  newa^  "the  next  day  when  I  was  heated 
with  what  I  bad  heard,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  ^r.  Addison,  to  let  him 
know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this  behaviour  of  liis ;  that  if  I 
was  to  speak  s^erely  of  him,  in  return  for  it,  it  should  not  be  in  such 
a  dirty  way;  and  that  I  should  rather  tell  himself  fVeely  of  his  faults, 
and  allow  his  good  qualities ;  and  that  it  should  be  something  in  the 
following  manner:  I  then  adjoined  the  first  sketch  of  what  has  since 
been  called  my  Satire  on  Addison.  Mr.  Addison  used  me  very  civilly 
ever  after,  and  never  did  me  any  injustice  that  I  know  of  fh>m  that 
time  to  his  death,  which  was  about  three  years  after. ^ 

♦  That  Addison  did  occasionally  divert  Pope's  friends  trom  him, 
appears  from  the  advice  which  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  says  he 
gave  to  her — "  Leave  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  he  will  certainly  play 
you  some  devilish  trick  else:  he  has  an  appetite  to  satire."  Malone 
thinks  this  may  have  been  said  under  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
verses  on  Addison,  which  Pope  sent  to  him,  as  described  above. 
Pope's  love  of  satire,  and  unflindiing  use  of  it,  was  as  conspiruous  as 
Addi8on*8  nervous  dislike  to  it — Ed. 
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and  rank;  and  fortunate  in  all  the  views  of  human  ambi- 
tion. But  what  if  Addison^s  foible  was  that  of  being 
considered  a  great  poet  ?  His  political  poetry  had  raised 
him  to  an  undue  elevation,  and  the  growing  celebrity  of 
Pope  began  to  offend  him,  not  with  the  appearance  of  a 
meek  rival,  with  whom  he  might  have  held  divided  em- 
pire, but  as  a  master-spirit,  that  was  preparing  to  reign 
alone.  It  is  certain  that  Addison  was  the  most  feeling 
man  alive  at  the  fate  of  his  poetry.  At  the  representa- 
tion of  his  CatOy  such  was  his  agitation,  that  had  Cato 
been  condemned,  the  life  of  Addison  might,  too,  have 
been  shortened.  When  a  wit  had  burlesqued  some  lines 
of  this  dramatic  poem,  his  uneasiness  at  the  innocent 
banter  was  equally  oppressive ;  nor  could  he  rest,  till,  by 
the  interposition  of  a  friend,  he  prevailed  upon  the  author 
to  bum  them.* 

To  the  facts  already  detailed,  and  to  this  disposition  in 
Addison's  temper,  and  to  the  quick  and  active  suspicions 
of  Pope,  irritable,  and  ambitious  of  all  the  sovereignty 
of  poetry,  we  may  easily  conceive  many  others  of  those 
obscure  motives,  and  invisible  events,  which  none  but 
Pope,  alienated  every  day  more  and  more  from  his  affec- 
tions for  Addison,  too  acutely  perceived,  too  profoundly 
felt,  and  too  unmercifully  avenged.  These  are  alluded 
to  when  the  satirist  sings — 

Damn  with  faint  praise;  assent  with  civil  leer; 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
"Willing  to  wound,  and  jet  afraid  to  strike ; 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike,  &a 

Accusations  crowded  faster  than  the  pen  could  write 
them  down.  Pope  never  composed  with  more  warmth. 
No  one  can  imagine  that  Atticus  was  an  ideal  personage, 
touched  as  it  is  with  all  the  features  of  an  extraordinary 

^  From  Lord  Egmont's  Ma  0oUection8.*-Sde  the  "Addenda  to 
Kippis*8  Biographia  Britannica." 
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individual.  In  a  word,  it  was  reoognised  instantly  by 
the  individual  himself;  and  it  was  suppressed  by  Pope 
for  near  twenty  years,  before  he  suffered  it  to  escape  to 
the  public. 

It  was  some  time  during  their  avowed  rupture,  for  the 
exact  period  has  not  been  given,  that  their  Mends  pro- 
moted a  meeting  between  these  two  great  men.  After  a 
mutual  lustration,  it  was  imagined  they  might  have  ex- 
piated their  error,  and  have  been  restored  to  their  origi- 
nal purity.  The  interview  did  take  place  between  the 
rival  wits,  and  was  productive  of  some  very  characteris- 
tic ebullitions,  strongly  corroborative  of  the  facts  as  they 
have  been  stated  here.  This  extraordinary  interview 
has  been  frequently  alluded  to.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative ;  but  I  know  not  on 
what  authority  it  came  into  the  world.* 

*  The  earliest  and  most  particular  narrative  of  this  remarkable 
interyiew  I  hare  hitherto  only  traced  to  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  and 
Writings  of  A.  Pope,  Esq.,  by  William  Ayre,  Esq.,"  1745,  voL  i.  p. 
100.  This  work  comes  in  a  very  suspicious  form ;  it  is  a  huddled 
compilation,  yet  contains  some  curious  matters ;  and  pretends^  in  the 
title-page,  to  be  occasionally  drawn  from  *'  original  MSS.  and  the  testi- 
monies of  persons  of  honour."  He  declares,  in  the  preface,  that  he 
and  his  friends  '*  bad  means  and  some  helps  which  were  never  public." 
He  sometimes  appeals  to  several  noble  friends  of  Pope  as  his  authori- 
ties. But  the  mode  of  its  publication,  and  that  of  its  execution,  are 
not  in  its  favour.  These  volumes  were  written  within  six  months  of 
the  decease  of  our  poet;  have  no  publisher's  name;  and  yet  the 
author,  whoever  he  was,  took  out  *'a  patent,  under  his  ifiijesty's 
royal  signet,"  for  securing  the  copyright  This  Ayre  is  so  obscure  an 
author,  though  a  translator  of  Tasso's  "  A  mints,"  that  he  seems  to 
have  escaped  even  the  minor  chronicles  of  literature.  At  the  time  of 
its  publication  there  appeared  ''Remarks  on  Squire  Ayre's  Memoirs  of 
Pope."  The  writer  pretends  he  has  discovered  him  to  be  only  one  of 
the  renowned  Edmund  Curirs  *'  squires,"  who,  about  that  time,  had  cre- 
ated an  order  of  literary  squires,  ready  to  tramp  at  the  fhneral  of  every 
great  personage  with  his  life.  The  '*  Remarker"  then  addresses  Cnrll, 
mod  insinuates  he  speaks  ttom  personal  knowledge  of  the  man : — ^  You 
have  an  adversaria  of  title-pages  of  your  own  contrivance^  and  which 
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The  interview  between  Addison  and  Pope  took  place 
in  the  pi-esence  of  Steele  and  Gay.  They  met  with  cold 
civility.  Addison's  reserve  wore  away,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  when  wine  and  conversation  imparted  some 
warmth  to  his  native  phlegm.  At  a  moment  the  gen- 
erous Steele  deemed  auspicious,  he  requested  Addis^m 
would  perform  his  promise  in  renewing  his  friendship 
'  with  Pope.  Pope  expressed  his  denire :  he  said  he  was 
willing  to  hear  his  faults,  and  preferred  candour  and 
severity  rather  than  forms  of  complaisance ;  but  he  spoke 
in  a  manner  as  conceiving  Addison,  and  not  himself,  had 
been  the  aggressor.  So  much  like  their  humblest  in- 
feriors do  great  men  act  under  the  influence  of  common 
passions :  Addison  was  overcome  with  anger,  which  cost 
him  an  effort  to  suppress ;  but,  in  the  formal  speech  be 
made,  he  reproached  Pope  with  indulging  a  vanity  that 
far  exceeded  his  merit ;  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  to 
the  excellence  he  imagined ;  and  observed,  that  his  verses 
had  a  different  air  when  Steele  and  himself  corrected 
them ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  reminded  Pope  of  a  particu- 
lar line  which  Steele  had  improved  in  the  "  Messiah."  ♦ 

7oar  authors  are  to  write  books  to.  Among  what  you  call  (he  occa" 
sional^  or  black  list,  I  have  seea  Memoirs  of  Beau  Swift,  Pope,  Ac." 
Ourll,  indeed,  was  then  sending  forth  manj  pseudo  squires,  with  liyes 
of  "Congreve,"  "Mrs.  Oldfleldf"  &c;  all  which  contained  some 
curious  particulars,  picked  up  in  coffee-houses,  oonversatious,  or 
pamphlets  of  the  day.  This  William  Ayre  I  accept  as  *'  a  squire  of 
low  degree,"  but  a  real  personage.  As  for  this  intoryiew,  Ayre  was 
certainly  incompetent  to  the  invention  of  a  single  stroke  of  the  conver- 
sations detailed :  where  he  obtained  all  these  interesting  particulars,  I 
have  not  discovered.  Johnson  alludes  to  this  interview,  states  some 
of  its  results,  but  refers  to  no  other  authority  than  floating  rumours. 

*  The  line  stood  originally,  and  nearly  litek^y  copied  trom  Isaiah— 
"He  wipes  the  tears  for  ever  from  our  eyes;*' 
which  Steele  retouched,  as  it  now  stands — 

"  Fnm  every  hoe  he  wipea  off  every  tear/' 

Dr.  Warton  prefers  the  rejected  vene.    The  latter,  he  tliiak%  hM 
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Addison  geems  at  that  moment  to  have  forgotten  that  he 
had  truBted,  for  the  last  line  of  his  own  dramatic  poem, 
rather  to  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  he  was  so  con- 
temptuously lectoring  than  to  his  own.*  He  proceeded 
with  detailing  all  the  abuse  the  herd  of  scribblers  had 
heaped  on  Pope ;  and  by  declaring  that  his  Homer  was 
^'  an  ill-executed  thing,"  and  TickelPs  had  all  the  spirit. 
We  are  told,  he  concluded  "in  a  low  hollow  voice  of 
feigned  temper,*'  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  solicitous  about  his  own  poetical  reputation  since 
he  had  entered  into  more  public  affairs ;  but,  from  friend- 
ship for  Pope,  desired  him  to  be  more  humble,  if  he 
wished  to  appear  a  better  man  to  the  world. 

When  Addison  had  quite  finished  schooling  his  little 
rebel,  Gay,  mild  and  timid  (for  it  seems,  with  all  his  love 
for  Pope,  his  expectations  from  the  court,  from  Addison's 
side,  had  tethered  his  gentle  heart),  attempted  to  say 
something.  But  Pope,  in  a  tone  far  more  spirited  than 
all  of  them,  without  reserve  told  Addison  that  he  ap- 
pealed from  his  judgment,  and  did  not  esteem  him  able 
to  correct  his  verses ;  upbraided  him  as  a  pensioner  from 
early  youth,  directing  the  learning  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  public  money  to  his  own  selfish  desire  of 
power,  and  that  he  "had  always  endeavoured  to  out 
jdown  new-fledged  merit."  The  conversation  now  be- 
came a  contest,  and  was  broken  up  without  ceremony 
Such  was  the  notable  interview  between  two  rival  wits, 

too  much  of  modem  quaintneas.    The  difficulty  of  choice  lies  between 
that  naked  simplicity  which  scarcely  affects,  and  those  strokes  of  art 
which  are  too  apparent 
*  The  last  line  of  Addison's  tragedy  read  originally-  - 

*«  And  oh!  'twas  this  that  ended  Cato's  life.** 

A  very  weak  line,  which  was  altered  at  the  suggestion  of  Pope  at  it 
■Unds  At  present : — 

•*  And  robs  the  guilty  world  of  Cato»s  life."— En. 
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which  only  ended  in  strengthening  their  literary  quarrel ; 
and  sent  back  the  enraged  satirist  to  his  inkstand,  where 
he  composed  a  portrait,  for  which  Addison  was  made  to 
sit,  with  the  fine  chiar'  oscuro  of  Horace,  and  with  as 
awful  and  vindictive  features  as  the  sombre  hand  of 
Juvenal  could  have  designed. 


BOLINGBROKE  AND   MALLET'S  POST- 
HUMOUS QUARREL  WITH  POPE. 

Lord  Bounobbocb  affects  violent  resentment  for  Pope's  pretended 
breach  of  confidence  in  having  printed  his  "Patriot  Sling*' — ^War 
burton's  apology  for  Pope's  disinterested  intentions — Bolingbroke 
instigates  Mallet  to  libel  Pope,  after  the  poet's  death — ^The  real  mo- 
tive for  libelling  Pope  was  Bolingbroke's  personal  hatred  of  War- 
burton,  for  the  ascendancy  the  latter  had  obtained  over  the  poet- 
Some  account  of  their  rival  conflicts — ^Bolingbroke  had  unsettled 
Pope's  religious  opinions,  and  Warburton  had  confirmed  his  faith — 
Pope,  however,  reAises  to  abjure  the  Catholic  religion — Anecdote 
of  Pope's  anxiety  respectiug  a  future  state — MaUet's  intercourse 
with  Pope  :  anecdote  of  **  The  Apollo  Vision."  where  Mallet  mistook 
a  sarcasm  for  a  compliment — Mallet's  character — ^Why  Leonidas 
Glover  declined  writing  the  Life  of  Marlborough — Bolingbroke's 
character  hit  off— Warburton,  the  concealed  object  of  this  posthu- 
mous quarrel  with  Pope. 

ON  the  death  of  Pope,  1600  copies  of  one  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  works,  "The  Patriot  King,**  were 
discovered  to  have  been  secretly  printed  by  Pope,  but 
never  published.  The  honest  printer  presented  the 
whole  to  his  lordship,  who  burned  the  edition  in  his 
gardens  at  Battersea.  The  MS.  had  been  delivered  to 
our  poet  by  his  lordship,  with  a  request  to  print  a  few 
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copies  for  its  better  preservation,  and  for  the  use  of  a  few 
friends. 

Bolingbroke  affected  to  feel  the  most  lively  resentment 
for  what  he  chose  to  stigmatise  as  ^^  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence.'* "  His  thirst  of  vengeance,"  said  Johnson,  "  in- 
cited him  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he 
had  wept  in  his  last  struggles ;  and  he  employed  Mallet, 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  public  with 
all  its  aggravations.  Warburton,  whose  heart  was  warm 
with  his  l^'gacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  separation,*' 
apologised  for  Pope.  The  irregular  conduct  which  Bol- 
ingbroke stigmatised  as  a  breach  of  trust,  was  attributed 
to  a  desire  of  perpetuating  the  work  of  his  friend,  who 
might  have  capriciously  destroyed  it.  Our  poet  could 
have  no  selfish  motive ;  he  could  not  gratify  his  vanity 
by  publishing  the  work  as  his  own,  nor  his  avarice  by 
its  sale,  which  could  never  have  taken  place  till  the  death 
of  its  author ;  a  circumstance  not  likely  to  occur  during 
Pope's  lifetime.* 

The  vindictive  rage  of  Bolingbroke;  the  bitter  in- 
vective he  permitted  Mallet  to  publish,  as  the  editor  of 
his  works;  and  the  two  anonymous  pamphlets  of  the 
latter,  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  article  of  Warburton ; 
are  effects  much  too  disproportionate  to  the  cause  which 
is  usually  assigned.  Johnson  does  not  develope  the  se- 
cret motives  of  what  he  has  energetically  termed  "  Bol- 
ingbroke's  thirst  of  vengeance."    He  and  Mallet  carried 

*  At  the  time,  to  season  the  tale  for  the  babble  of  Literary  Tattlers, 
it  was  propagated  that  Pope  intended,  on  the  death  of  Bolingbroke,  to 
sell  this  eighteenpenny  pamphlet  at  a  gumea  a  copy ;  which  would 
have  produced  an  addition  of  as  many  hundreds  to  the  thousands 
which  the  poet  had  honourably  reaped  fVom  his  Homer.  This  was 
the  ridiculous  lie  of  the  day,  which  lasted  long  enough  to  obtain  its 
purpose,  and  to  cast  an  odium  on  the  shade  of  Pope.  Pope  must  have 
been  a  miserable  calculator  of  suruivor$?iip8f  if  ever  he  had  reckoned 
on  this. 
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their  secret  revenge  beyond  all  bounds :  the  lordly  stoio 
and  the  irritated  bardling,  under  the  cloak  of  anonymous 
calumny,  hare  but  ill-concealed  the  malignity  of  their 
passions.  Let  anonymous  calumniators  recollect,  in  the 
midst  of  their  dark  work,  that  if  they  escape  the  detec- 
tion of  their  contemporaries,  their  reputation,  if  they 
have  any  to  lose,  will  not  probably  elude  the  researched 
of  the  historian ; — ^a  fatal  witness  against  them  at  the 
tribunal  of  posterity. 

The  preface  of  Mallet  to  the  "  Patriot  King''  of  Boling- 
broke,  produced  a  literary  quarrel ;  and  more  pamphlets 
than  perhaps  I  haye  discovered  were  published  on  this 
occasion. 

Every  lover  of  literature  was  indignant  to  observe 
that  the  vain  and  petulant  Mallet,  under  the  protection 

of  Pope's 

Guide,  philosopher,  and  ftiend  1 

should  have  been  permitted  to  have  aspersed  Pope  with 
the  most  degrading  language.  Pope  is  here  always 
designated  as  ^'  This  Man."  Thus  '^  This  Man  was  no 
sooner  dead  than  Lord  Bolingbroke  received  information 
that  an  entire  edition  of  1 500  copies  of  these  papers  had 
been  printed;  that  this  very  Jfan  had  corrected  the 
press,  4fea"  Could  one  imagine  that  this  was  the  Tully 
of  England,  describing  our  Virgil  f  For  Mallet  was  but 
the  mouthpiece  of  Bolingbroke. 

After  a  careful  detection  of  many  facts  concerning  the 
parties  now  before  us,  I  must  attribute  the  concealed 
motive  of  this  outrage  on  Pope  to  the  election  the  dying 
poet  made  of  Warburton  as  his  editor.  A  mortal  hatred 
raged  between  Bolingbroke  and  Warburton.  The  phil- 
osophical lord  had  seen  the  mighty  theologian  ravish  the 
prey  from  his  grasp.  Although  Pope  held  in  idolatrous 
veneration  the  genius  of  Bolingbroke,  yet  had  this  lit- 
erary superstition  been  gradually  enlightened  by  the 
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energy  of  Warburton.  They  were  bis  good  and  bis  evil 
genii  in  a  dreadfhl  conflict,  wrestling  to  obtain  the  entire 
possession  of  the  soul  of  the  mortaL  Bolingbroke  and 
Warburton  one  day  disputed  before  Pope,  and  parted 
never  to  meet  again.  The  will  of  Pope  bears  the  trace 
of  his  divided  feelings :  he  left  his  MSS.  to  Bolingbroke 
as  his  executor,  but  his  works  to  Warburton  as  his  editor. 
The  secret  history  of  Bolingbroke  and  Warburton  with 
Pope  is  little  known:  the  note  will  supply  it.* 

*  Splendid  as  was  the  genius  of  Bolingbroke,  the  gigantic  force  of 
Warburton  obtained  the  superiority.  Bad  the  eonfceet  solelj  depended 
on  the  effbsions  of  genius,  Bolingbroke  might  have  prerafled ;  but  an 
object  more  important  than  human  interests  induced  the  poet  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Warburton. 

The  ''Essaj  on  Man**  had  been  reformed  bj  the  subtle -aid  of  War- 
barton,  in  opposition  to  the  objectionable  principles  which  Boling- 
broke had  infused  into  his  system  of  philosophy :  this,  no  doubt,  had 
vexed  Bolingbroke.  But  another  circumstance  occurred  of  a  more 
mortifying  nature.  When  Pope  one  dny  showed  Warburton  Boling^ 
brokers  "Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,"  printed,  but  not 
jfmbllshed,  and  concealing  the  name  of  the  author,  Warburton  not  only 
made  several  very  free  strictures  on  that  work,  but  particularly  at- 
ta^ed  a  digression  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament 
Pope  requested  him  to  write  his  remarks  down  as  they  had  occnrred, 
which  he  instantly  did;  and  Pope  was  so  satisfied  with  them,  that  he 
crossed  out  the  digression  in  the  printed  book,  and  sent  the  antmad* 
versions  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  at  Paris.  The  style  of  the  great 
dogmatiet,  thrown  out  in  heat,  must  no  doubt  have  contained  many 
fiery  partides,  all  whi<^  fell  iuto  tlie  most  inflammable  of  minds.  Pope 
soon  discovered  his  offlcionsness  was  received  with  indignation.  Yet 
when  Bolingbroke  afterwards  met  Warburton  he  dissimulated:  he 
used  the  language  of  compliment,  but  in  a  tone  which  duimed  liomage. 
The  two  most  arrogant  geniuses  who  ever  lired,  in  vain  exacted  sub- 
mission (Hna  eech  other :  they  oouid  allow  of  no  divided  empire,  and 
they  were  boni  to  hate  each  other.  Bolittgbroke  suppressed  his  sore 
feelings,  for  at  that  very  time  he  was  employed  in  collecting  matter  to 
refute  the  objections;  treasuring  up  his  secret  vengeance  against 
Pope  and  Warburton,  whKh  he  threw  out  immediately  on  the  death  of 
Pope.  I  ooUect  these  particulars  from  Ruffhead,  p.  627,  and  when* 
ever,  in  that  volume,  Warburton*s  name  is  introduced,  it  must  be  Con- 
sidered as  coming  tram  himselil 
VOL.IL— e 
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Bat  how  did  the  pony  Mallet  stand  connected  with 
these  great  men  ?  By  the  pamphlets  published  daring 
this  literary  qaarrel  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  more 
intimate  intercourse  with  them  than  is  known.  In  one 
of  them  he  is  characterised  **  as  a  fellow  who,  while  Mr. 
Pope  lived,  was  as  diligent  in  licking  his  feet,  as  he  is 
now  in  licking  your  lordship's ;  and  who,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  himself  an  air  of  importance,  in  being  joined  with 
'  you,  and  for  the  vanity  of  saying  *  the  Author  and  I,' — 
*  the  Editor  and  me,' — ^has  sacrificed  all  his  pretensions 
to  friendship,  honour,  and  humanity.''*  An  anecdote  in 
this  pamphlet  assigns  a  sufficient  motive  to  excite  some 
wrath  in  a  much  less  irritable  animal  than  the  self-im- 
portant editor  of  Bolingbroke's  Works.  The  anecdote 
may  be  distinguished  as 

THB 'APOLLO  VISION. 

"  The  editor  (Mallet)  being  in  company  with*  the  per- 

The  reasonings  of  Bolingbroke  appear  at  times  to  have  diatnrbed  ^ 
the  religious  faith  of  our  poet,  and  he  owed  much  to  Warburton  in  * 
haying  that  faith  oonflrmed.  But  Pope  rejected,  with  his  characteris- 
tic good  aenne,  Warburton^a  tampering  with  him  to  abjure  the  CathoUo 
religion.  On  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  Pope  seems  often  to  have 
meditated  with  great  nnzietj;  and  an  anecdote  is  recorded  of  his 
latest  hours,  which  shows  how  strongly  that  important  belief  affected 
him.  A  day  or  two  before  his  death  he  was  at  times  delirious,  and 
about  four  o*dock  in  the  morning  he  rose  from  bed  and  wont  to  the 
library,  where  a  friend  who  was  watching  him  found  him  busQy  writ> 
ing.  He  persuaded  him  to  desist,  and  withdrew  the  paper  he  had 
written.  The  subject  of  the  thoughts  of  the  delirious  poet  was  a  new 
theory  on  the  "  Immortality  of  the  Soul,*'  in  which  he  distinguished 
between  those  material  objects  which  tended  to  strengthen  liis  con- 
viction, and  those  which  weakened  it  The  paper  which  contalnea 
these  disordered  thoughts  was  shown  to  Warburton,  and  surely  hat 
been  preserved. 

*  ^'A  letter  to  the  Lord  Yisoount  B ke,  oocasioned  by  his  treat- 
ment of  a  deceased  ft-iend.''  Printed  for  A.  Moora  without  date. 
This  pnmphlet  either  came  from  Warburton  himseli^  or  fhmi  one  oi 
his  intimates.    The  writer,  too^  calls  Pope  his  frien6. 
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son  to  whom  Mr.  Pope  has  consigned  the  care  of  his 
works  (Warburton),  and  who,  he  thought,  had  some  in- 
tention of  writing  Mr.  Pope's  life,  told  him  he  had  an 
anecdote,  which  he  believed  nobody  knew  bnt  himself. 
I  was  sitting  one  day  (said  he)  with  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  last 
illness,  who  coming  suddenly  out  of  a  reverie,  which  you 
know  he  frequently  fell  into  at  that  time,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  steadfastly  upon  me ;  *  Mr.  M.  (said  he),  I  have  had 
an  odd  kind  of  vision.  Methought  I  saw  my  own  head 
open,  and  Apollo  came  out  of  it ;  I  then  saw  your  head 
open,  and  Apollo  went  into  it;  after  which  our  heads 
closed  up  again.'  The  gentleman  (Warburton)  could 
not  help  smiling  at  his  vanity ;  and  with  some  humour 
replied,  *  Why,  sir,  if  I  had  an  intention  of  writing  yowt 
life,  this  might  perhaps  be  a  proper  anecdote;  but  I 
don't  see,  that  in  Mr.  Pope's  it  will  be  of  any  consequence 
atalU''    P.  14. 

This  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of  an  author's  ego- 
tism, or  rather  of  Mallet's  conceit,  contriving,  by  some 
means,  to  have  his  name  slide  into  the  projected  Life  of 
Pope  by  Warburton,  who  appears,  however,  always  to 
have  treated  him  with  the  contempt  Pope  himself 
evidently  did.*     What  opinion  could  the  poet  have 

*  We  find  also  the  name  of  Mallet  doselj  connected  with  aoother 
person  of  eminence,  the  Patriot-Poet,  Leonidas  Glover.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  correcting  a  surmise  of  Johnson's  in  his  Life  of  Mallet, 
respectmg  Glover,  and  which  also  places  Mallet's  character  in  a  true 
light 

A  minute  life  of  Mallet  might  exhibit  a  curious  example  of  medioc- 
rity of  talent,  with  but  suspicious  virtues,  brought  forward  by  the 
accident  of  g^at  connexions,  placing  a  bustling  intriguer  much  higher 
in  the  scale  of  society  than  "our  philosophy  ever  dreamt  of." 
Johnson  says  of  Mallet,  that  "  It  was  remarkable  of  him,  that  he  was 
the  only  Soot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend."  From  having  been 
accidentally  chosen  as  private  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  he 
wound  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  party  at  Leicester  House ;  he 
wrote  tragecUes  oonJ(^tly  with  Thomson,  and  was  appointed,  with 
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entertained  of  the  taste  of  that  weak  and  vain  critic, 
who,  when  Pope  published  anonymously  "The  Essay  on 
Man,**  being  asked  if  anything  new  had  appeared,  re- 
plied that  he  had  looked  over  a  thing  called  an  "  Essay 
on  Man,*'  but,  discovering  the  utter  want  of  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  author,  had  thrown  it  aside.  Pope 
mortified  him  by  confiding  to  him  the  secret. 


Glorer,  to  write  the  Dfe  of  the  Dnke  of  Mariborongh.  Yet  he  had 
Already  shown  to  the  world  bis  scanty  talent  for  biography  in  bis 
"Life  of  Lord  Baoon,"  on  which  Warburton  so  acutely  animadTerted. 

According  to  Johnson's  account,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  as- 
signed the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  the  Duke  to  Glorer  and  to 
Mallet,  with  a  remuneration  of  a  thousand  pounds.  She  nrast,  how- 
ever, have  mortified  the  poets  by  subjoining  the  saroastio  prohibitioB 
that  "no  verses  should  be  inserted."  Johnson  adds,  "Glover,  /  Mfp- 
po86^  r^ecUd  ipith  diadain  (he  legacy^  ftod  devolved  the  whole  work 
upon  Mallet" 

The  cause  why  Glover  declined  this  work  oould  not,  indeed,  be 
Icnown  to  Johnson :  it  arose  from  a  far  more  dignified  motive  th«i  the 
petty  disdain  of  the  legacy,  which  our  great  literary  biographer  has 
surmised.  It  can  now  be  told  in  bis  own  words,  which  I  derive  from 
a  very  interesting  extract  communicated  to  me  by  my  iViend  Mr.  Duppa. 
from  that  portion  of  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  Glover  not  yet  published. 

I  shall  first  quote  the  remaricable  codicil  from  the  original  will  of 
her  Grace,  which  Mr.  Duppa  took  the  pains  to  consult  She  assigns 
her  reasons  for  the  choice  of  her  historians,  and  discriminates  between 
the  two  authors.  After  bequeathing  the  thousand  pounds  for  them, 
she  adds:  "I  believe  Mr.  Glover  is  a  very  honest  man,  who  wishes, 
as  I  do,  all  the  good  that  can  happen,  to  preserve  the  liberties  and 
laws  of  England.  Mr.  Mallet  was  recommended  to  ine  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Montrose,  whom  I  admired  extremely  for  his  great  steadiness 
and  behaviour  in  all  things  that  related  to  the  preservation  of  our  laws 
and  the  public  good." — ^Thos  her  Grace  has  expressed  a  peraoaal 
knowledge  and  confidence  in  Glover,  distinctly  marked  from  her 
"recommended  "  acquaintance  Mallet 

Glover  refiised  the  office  of  historian,  not  from  "disdain  of  the 
legacy,"  nor  for  any  deficient  zeal  for  the  hero  whom  he  admired. 
He  refused  it  with  sorrowful  disappointment;  for,  besides  the  fantas- 
tical restrictions  of  " not  writing  any  verses;"  and  the  cruel  one  of 
foking  such  a  patriot  with  the  servile  Mallet,  there  was  one  which 
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**  The  Apollo  Vision  ^  was  a  stinging  anecdote,  and  it 
came  from  Warburton  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
This  was  followed  up  by  "A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King,*'  &C.,  a.  dignified  remonstrance  of  Warburton  him- 
self;  but  "  The  Lnpostor  Detected  and  Convicted,  or 
the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Author  of  the  Spirit 

plaeed  the  reidsion  of  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Chetter* 
field :  this  was  the  circumstance  at  which  the  dignified  genius  of  Gloyer 
revolted.  Chesterfield^s  mean  political  character  had  excited  his  in- 
dig^tioQ ;  and  he  has  drawn  a  liyelj  picture  of  this  polished  noble- 
man's "eager  prostitution,'*  in  his  printed  Memoirs,  reoently  pabli^ed 
under  the  title  of  "Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  Literarj-  and  PoKtical 
Character,''  p.  24 

In  the  following  passage,  this  great-minded  man,  for  such  he  was, 
<*nnburthen8  his  heart  in  a  melancholy  digression  fh>m  his  plain 
narrative.'* 

"Oomposing  such  a  narrative  (alluding  to  his  own  Memoirs)  and 
endeavouring  to  establish  such  a  temper  of  mind,  I  cannot  at  inter- 
vals refrain  firom  regret  that  the  capricious  resbricUons  in  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough's  will,  appointing  me  to  write  the  life  of  her  illustrious 
husband,  compelled  me  to  reject  the  undertaking.  There,  conduct, 
valour,  and  success  abroad;  prudence,  perseverance,  leammg,  and 
science,  at  home ;  would  have  shed  some  portion  of  their  graces  on 
their  historian's  page:  a  mediocrity  of  talent  would  have  felt  an  un« 
wonted  elevation  in  the  bare  attempt  of  transmitting  so  splendid  a 
period  to  succeeding  age&"    Such  was  the  dignified  regret  of  Glover  I 

Doubtless,  he  disduned,  too,  his  colleague ;  but  Mallet  reaped  the 
whole  legacy,  and  still  more,  a  pension:  pretending  to  be  always  oc- 
cupied on  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  and  every  day  talking  of  the  great 
discoveries  he  had  made,  he  contrived  to  moke  this  nonentity  serve  his 
own  purposes.  Once  hinting  to  Garrick,  that,  in  spite  of  chronology, 
by  some  secret  device  of  anticipation,  he  had  reserved  a  nidie  in  this 
great  work  for  the  Boscius  of  his  own  times,  the  gratitude  of  Garrick 
was  mstant.  He  recollected  that  Mallet  was  a  tragedy-writer ;  and  it 
also  appeared  that  our  dramatic  bardling  had  one  ready.  As  for  the 
pretended  Life  of  Marlborough,  not  a  line  appears  ever  to  have  been 
written  1 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  ardent  solicitude  and  a^ce  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  exemplified  in  the  last  solemn  act  of  life,  where  she 
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of  Patriotism  (Lord  Bolingbroke)  set  forth  in  a  clear  light, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  Town,  from  his 
Friend  in  the  Country,  1749,"  is  a  remarkable  production. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  is  the  impostor  and  the  concealed  Jaco- 
bita  Time,  the  ablest  critic  on  these  party  productions, 
has.  verified  the  predictions  of  this  seer.  We  discover 
here,  too,  a  literary  fact,  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
our  present  history.  It  seems  that  there  were  omissions 
and  corrections  in  the  edition  Pope  printed  of  "  The  Pa- 
triot King,"  which  his  caution  or  his  moderation  prompt- 
ed, and  which  such  a  political  demagogue  as  Bolingbroke 
never  forgave.  They  are  thus  alluded  to:  "Lord  B. 
may  remember  "  (from  a  conversation  held,  at  which  the 
writer  appears  to  have  been  present),  "  that  a  difference 
in  opinion  prevailed,  and  a  few  points  were  urged  by 
that  gentleman  (Pope)  in  opposition  to  some  particular 
tenets  which  related  to  the  limitation  of  the  English 
monarchy,  and  to  the  ideal  doctrine  of  a  patriot  king. 
These  were  Mr.  P.'s  reasons  for  the  emendations  he 
made ;  and  which,  together  with  the  consideration  that 
both  their  lives  were  at  that  time  in  a  declining  state, 
was  the  true  cause,  and  no  other,  of  his  care  to  preserve 
those  letters,  by  handing  them  to  the  press,  with  the 

betrayed  the  same  warmth  of  passion,  and  the  same  arrogant  eaprice 
she  had  always  indulged,  at  the  cost  of  her  Judgment,  in  what  Pope 
emphatically  terms  "the  trade  of  (he  world."    She  was 

"  The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made." 

Even  in  this  darling  project  of  her  last  ambition,  to  immortalise  her 
name,  she  had  incumbered  it  with  such  arrogant  injunctions,  mixed 
up  such  contrary  elements,  that  they  were  certain  to  undo  their  own 
purpose.  Such  was  the  barren  harvest  she  gathered  through  a  life  of 
passion,  regulated  by  no  principle  of  conduct  One  of  the  most 
finished  portraits  of  Pope  is  the  Atossa,  in  his  "  Epistle  on  Woman." 
How  admirably  he  shows  what  the  present  instant  proves,  that  she 
was  one  who^  always  possessing  the  meana^  was  sure  to  lose  the 
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precaution  mentioned  by  the  author."  Indeed  the  cry 
raised  against  the  dead  man  by  Bolingbroke  and  Mallet, 
was  an  artificial  one:  that  it  should  ever  have  tainted 
the  honour  of  the  bard,  or  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
excited  by  his  "  Philosopher  and  Friend,"  are  equally 
strange ;  it  is  possible  that  the  malice  of  Mallet  was  more 
at  work  than  that  of  Bolingbroke,  who  suffered  himself 
to  be  the  dupe  of  a  man  held  in  contempt  by  Pope,  by 
Warburton,  and  by  others.  But  the  pamphlet  I  have 
just  noticed  might  have  enraged  Bolingbroke,  because 
his  true  character  is  ably  drawn  in  it.  The  writer  says 
that  '^  a  person  in  an  eminent  station  of  life  abroad,  when 

Lord  B- was  at  Paris  to  transact  a  certain  affair, 

fuudy  C^est  certainement  un  homme  d^esprit,  mats  un  co- 
quin  sans  probiti,'^  This  was  a  very  disagreeable  truth ! 
In  one  of  these  pamphlets,  too,  Bolingbroke  was  morti- 
fied at  his  dignity  being  lessened  by  the  writer,  in  com- 
paring his  lordship  with  their  late  friend  Pope. — "I 
venture  to  foretell,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  spite 
of  your  unmanly  endeavours,  shall  revive  and  blossom 
in  the  dust,  from  his  own  merits;  and  presume  to  re- 
mind you,  that  yovrs^  had  it  not  been  for  his  genius,  his 
friendship,  his  idolatrous  veneration  for  you^  might,  in 
a  short  course  of  years,  have  died  and  been  forgotten." 
Whatever  the  degree  of  genius  Bolingbroke  may  claim, 
doubtless  the  verse  of  Pope  has  embalmed  his  fame.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  authors  of  these 
pamphlets,  who  all  appear  of  the  first  rank,  and  who 
seem  to  have  written  under  the  eye  of  Warburton.  The 
awful  and  vindictive  Bolingbroke,  and  the  malignant 
and  petulant  Mallet,  did  not  long  brood  over  their  anger : 
he  or  they  gave  it  vent  on  the  head  of  Warburton,  in 
those  two  furious  pamphlets,  which  I  have  noticed  in 
the  Quarrels  of  Warburton."  All  these  pamphlets  were 
published  in  the  same  year,  1749,  so  that  it  is  now 
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difficult  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  priority. 
Enough  has  been  shown  to  prove,  that  the  loud  oatorj 
of  Bolingbroke  and  Mallet,  in  their  posthumous  attack 
on  Pope,  arose  from  their  unforgiving  malice  against  him, 
for  the  preference  by  which  the  poet  had  distinguished 
Warburton ;  and  that  Warburton,  much  more  than  Pope^ 
was  the  real  object  of  this  masked  battery. 


LINTOTS  ACCOUNT-BOOK 

AN  odd  sort  of  literary  curiosity  has  fallen  in  my 
way.  It  throws  some  light  on  the  history  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Dundad ;  but  such  mintcHaf  Uterarim  are 
only  for  my  bibliographical  readers. 

It  is  a  book  of  accounts,  which  belonged  to  the  re- 
nowned Bernard  Lintot,  the  bookseller,  whose  character 
has  been  so  humorously  preserved  by  Pope,  in  a  dialogue 
which  the  poet  has  given  as  having  passed  between  them 
in  Windsor  Forest.  The  book  is  entitled  "  Copies^  token 
PurcJhosedy  The  power  of  genius  is  exemplified  in  the 
ledger  of  the  bookseller  as  much  as  in  any  other  book ; 
and  while  I  here  discover,  that  the  moneys  received  even 
by  such  men  of  genius  as  Qay,  Farquhar,  Cibber,  and 
Dr.  King,  amount  to  small  sums,  and  such  authors  as 
Dennis,  Theobald,  Ozell,  and  Toland,  scarcely  amount 
to  anything,  that  of  Pope  much  exceeds  4000^ 

I  am  not  in  all  cases  confident  of  the  nature  of  these 
"Copies  purchased  ;**  those  works  which  were  originally 
published  by  Lintot  may  be  considered  as  purchased  at 
the  sums  specified :  some  few  might  have  been  subsequent 
to  their  first  edition.  The  guinea,  at  that  time,  passing 
for  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence,  has  occasioned  the 
fractions. 
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I  transeribe  Pope's  account.  Here  it  appears  that  he 
sold  *«The  Key  to  the  Lock**  and  **Pamcirs  Poema.*' 
The  poem  entitled,  "  To  the  Author  of  a  Poem  called 
SuccesHo^  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Pope,  and  has 
escaped  the  researches  of  his  editors.  The  smaJler  poems 
were  contributed  to  a  volume  of  Poetical  Miaoellanies, 
published  by  Lintot  • 

MB.  POPl. 

19/».1T1M1.  £     8.   4 

StatloB,  First  Book 1 16    2    i 

Tertanmiu  and  Pomona      •       .       •       •        . ) 

21  March,  1711-12. 
fSrat  Edition  Rape  TOO 

9AprH  ltl2. 
To  a  Lady  profenting  Ydtnre  •       •       .) 

Upon  SQence V  8  IS    0 

To  the  Author  of  a  ?oem  called  Siteoeath    •       .  ' 

23/^.1712-13. 
Windsor  Forest   .       •       •  *     •       •       •        •    82    6    0 

2ZJvly,  1713. 
Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  day 16    0    0 

20th  Fib.  1713-14. 
Additions  to  the  Rape 16    0    0 

1  Feb,  1714-16. 
Temple  of  Fame  .       .       •       •       •       •       •    89    6    0 

30  AprH  1716. 
Key  to  the  Lock 10  16    0 

17  My,  1716. 
Essay  on  Criticism  t 16    0    0 

13  Dec  1721. 
PamelTs  Poems 16    0    0 

23  March,  1713. 

Honter,  toL  L 215    0    0 

660  books  on  royal  paper     .  •       .  176    0    0 

♦  "MisoeDaneons  Poems  and  Translations,  by  several  Hands,"  1712. 
The  second  edition  appeared  in  1714;  and  in  the  title-page  are  enu- 
merated the  poems  mentioned  in  this  aooouuti  and  Pope's  name  affix- 
ed, as  if  he  were  the  actual  editor — an  idea  which  Mr.  Nichols  thought 
he  affected  to  discountenance.  It  is  probable  that  Pope  was  the  editor. 
We  see,  by  this  aoooonk,  ttiat  he  was  paid  tor  his  eontributions. 

f  This  was  a  new  editioii,  published  eoivohitly  by  Liotot  and  I«wi% 
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9iU.  inS.16L  £    §.    i. 

Homer,  toL  S 216    0    0 

I  Mbb^,  1716. 

650  rojal  pi4»OT 150    0    0 

Tliis  artide  is  repeated  to  the  sixth  Tolome  of 
Homer.  To  whidi  is  to  be  added  another 
Bom  of  840^,  paid  for  an  assignment  of  all  the 
oopies.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  aooonnt 
amonnUngto  .    '    .  3203    4    0 

Copj-monejt  for  the  Odjssej,  vols.  L  iL  la,  and 

750  of  Mich  ToL  rojal  paper,  4to.     •        .        .  615    6    0 
Ditto  for  the  rols.  iy.  y.  and  750  do.    •        .        .  425  18    7^ 

£4244    8     7^ 

MR.  GAT. 
12  ifoy,  1713.  £   9.   d. 

Wife  of  Bath  25    0    0 

II  .^w.  1714. 

Letter  to  a  Ladj  5    7    6 

14  .M.  1714. 
TheWhatd>7ecaUit? 16    2    6 

22  Ike  1715. 

Trivia 4300 

Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington  •        •       •        .  10  15    0 

4tMay,  171*7. 
Battle  of  the  Frogs 16    2    6 

8 /an.  1717. 
Three  Hours  after  Marriage  .        •        •       •        •  43    2    6 
The  Mohocks,  a  Farce,  2L  10«. 

(Sold  the  Mohocks  to  him  again.  *) 
Beviyalofthe  WifeofBath 75    0    0 

£234  10    0 

lie  bookseller  and  early  friend  of  Pope,  of  whom,  and  of  the 
>n,  1711, 1  have  preserved  an  anecdote,  p.  75. 
late  Isaac  Beed,  in  the  Biog.  Dramatica,  was  uncertain 
3kiy  was  the  author  of  this  unacted  drama.  It  is  a  satire  on 
lan  frolics  of  the  bucks  and  bloods  of  those  days,  who  imita- 
vageness  of  the  Indians  whose  name  they  assumed.*    Why 

>rutal  amusements  of  these  "  Mohocks,"  and  the  helpless 
London,  is  scarcely  credible  in  modem  days.    Wild  bandi 
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MB.  DBNNIS. 

Fsb.  H  1703-4.  £    9.    d. 

Liberty  Asserted,  one  half  share*       •       •       .780 

10  Nov,  1708. 
Appius  and  Virginia    •        •        •        •        •        •    21  10    0 

25  ApfH,  1711. 
Essaj  on  Public  Spirit 2  12    6 

6Jii7i.l711. 
Bemarka  on  Pope's  Essaj 2  12    6 

Dennis  must  have  sold  himself  to  criticism  from  ill- 
nature,  and  not  for  pay.  One  is  surprised  that  his  twp 
tragedies  should  have  been  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 

Gay  reparchased  **The  Mohocks,'*  remains  to  be  discovered.  Was  it 
another  Jomt  production  with  Pope? — The  literary  co-partnership 
between  Pope  and  Qay  has  never  been  opened  to  the  curious.  It  Is 
probable  that  Pope  was  consulted,  if  not  concerned,  in  writing  "The 
What  d'ye  call  it?"  which.  Jacob  says  in  his  "Poetical  Register,'* 
"exposes  several  of  our  eminent  poets."  Jacob  published  while  Gay 
was  living,  and  seems  to  allude  to  this  literary  co-partnership ;  for, 
speaking  of  Gay,  he  says :  "  that  having  an  inclination  to  poetry,  by 
the  strength  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  oonvenation  of  Mr.  Pope,  he 
has  made  some  progress  in  poetical  writings." 

This  tragi-comical  farce  of  "The  Mohocks"  is  satirically  dedicated 
to  Dennis,  "  as  a  horrid  and  tremendous  piece,  formed  on  the  mo^el  of 
his  own  *  Appius  and  Virginia.* "  This  touch  seems  to  come  from  the 
finger  of  Pope.  It  is  a  mock-tragedy,  for  the  Mohocks  themselves 
rant  in  blank  verse ;  a  feeble  performance,  far  inferior  to  its  happier 
predecessor,  "  The  What  d*ye  call  it?*' 

of  drunken  men  nightly  infested  the  streets,  attacking  and  ill-using 
every  passer-by.  A  favourite  pastime  Was  to  surround  their  victim 
with  drawn  swords,  pricking  him  on  every  side  ^as  he  endeavoured  to 
escape.  Many  persons  were  maimed  and  dangerously  wounded. 
Gay,  in  his  Trima.,  has  noted  some  of  their  more  innocent  practical 
Jokes ;  and  asks — 

"  Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name  ? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  hourly  rounds, 
Safe  from  their  blows  or  new  invented  wounds?" 
Swift,  in  his  notes  to  Stella,  had  expressed  his  dread,  while  in  Idm." 
don,  of  being  maimed,  or  perhaps  killed,  by  them. — "Rd, 
*  Bought  of  Mr.  George  Strahan,  bookseller. 
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hifl  criticism.  Criticism  was  then  worth  no  more  than 
too  frequently  it  deserves ;  Dr.  Sewel,  for  his  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Tragedy  of  Jane  Shore^'^  received  only  a 
gainea. 

I  had  suggested  a  donbt  whether  Theobald  attempted 
to  translate  from  the  original  Greek :  one  would  suppose 
he  did  by  the  following  entry,  which  has  a  line  drawn 
through  it,  as  if  the  agreement  had  not  been  executed. 
Perhaps  Lintot  submitted  to  pay  Theobald  for  nat  doing 
the  Odyssey  when  Pope  undertook  it 


23  May,  1713.  £    9.    d. 

Flato'8  Pbaedon ft    t    « 

FmjEteuhui'sTng, 116 

being  part  of  Ten  Qulneaa. 
12  June,  1714. 

La  Motte's  Homer 8    4    6 

Apra  21, 1714  Articles  signed  by  Mr.  Theobald,  to  trandate  for  B. 
Lintot  the  24  books  of  Hbmor's  Odyssej  faito  Bngliah  blank  yerse. 
Also  the  four  Tragedies  of  Sot^uxdeSf  called  (Edipus  TTrannu^  (Edipns 
Coloneus,  Tradiini»,  and  PhUootetes,  into  English  blank  verse,  with 
Explanatory  Notes  to  the  twentj-foor  Books  of  the  Odyssey,  and  to 
the  four  Tragedies.  To  reoeiTO,  for  translating  every  450  Greek 
▼erses,  with  Explanatory  Kotes  thereon,  the  sum  of  iL  10#. 

To  translate  likewise  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  into  English 
rhyme.    For  every  120  Latin  lines  so  translated,  the  sum  of  11  Is.  6d 

These  Articles  to  be  performed,  according  to  the  time  specified, 
under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  payable  by  either  party's  defaolt  m 
performance. 

Paid  in  hand,  22. 10«. 

It  appears  that  Toland  never  got  above  57.,  lOiL,  or  20L^ 
for  his  publications.  See  his  article  in  '*  Calamities  of 
Authors,''  p.  238.  I  discovered  the  humiliating  condi- 
tions that  attended  his  publications,  from  an  examination 
of  his  original  papers.  All  this  author  seems  to  have 
reaped  from  a  life  devoted  to  literary  enterpn^,  and 
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philosophy,  and  patriotism,  appears  not  to  have  exceeded 
200/. 

Here,  too,  we  find  that  the  facetious  Dr.  King  threw 
away  all  his  sterling  wit  for  five  miserable  pounds,* 
though  "The  Art  of  Cookery,"  and  that  of  "Love," 
obtained  a  more  honourable  price.  But  a  mere  school- 
book  probably  inspired  our  lively  genius  with  more  real 
fiicetiousness  than  any  of  those  works  which  communi- 
cate so  much  to  others. 


18  FA.  1707-8.  £    8.    d. 

Paid  for  Art  of  Cookery       •       •       •     .«       •  82    6    0 

16  Fhb.  1708-9. 
Paid  for  the  Flnit  Part  of  Traaiaotio&i         ^       .500 
Paid  for  hit  Art  of  Iiove 32    6    9 

23  Jtmey  1709. 
Paid  for  the  Second  Part  of  the  Transactions*      .600 

4  Marth,  1709-10. 
FlBid  for  the  History  of  Cmamai    •       •       •       .600 

10  Kov,  1710. 
Puid  for  King's  Gods 60    0    0 

I  My,  1712. 

tJsefbl  Miscellany,  Part  L 118 

Paid  for  the  UseHil  lOsoellany      .       .       .       *    3    0    0 

Lintot  utters  a  groan  over  **  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham^s  Works  "  (Sheffield),  for  "  having  been  jockeyed  of 
them  by  Alderman  Barber  and  Tonson."  Who  can 
ensure  literary  celebrity?  No  bookseller  would  now 
regret  hemg  jockeyed  out  of  his  Grace's  works ! 

The  history  of  plays  appears  here  somewhat  curious  :— 
tragedies,  then  the  &8hionable  dramas,  obtained  a  con- 
siderable price;  for  though  Dennis's  luckier  one  reached 
only  to  2U,  Dr.  Young's  Bitsiris  acquired  8U,  Smith's 
Phcedra  and  Hippolytus^  501 ;  Rowe's  Jane  Shore^  50L 

*  For  an  aooonnt  of  these  humoroiia  pieces,  see  the  following  artiolo 
on  '  The  Bojal  Sooietj." 
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15«. ;  and  Jant  Ghray^  *I6l  68,    Gibber's  Hhtyuror  ob* 
tained  106^  for  the  copyright. 

Is  it  not  a  little  mortifying  to  observe,  that  among  all 
'these  castomers  of  genius  whose  names  enrich  the  ledger 
of  the  bookseller,  J&cob,  that  ^^blunderbuss  of  law," 
while  his  law-books  occupy  in  space  as  much  as  Mr. 
Pope's  works,  the  amount  of  his  account  stands  next  in 
value,  far  beyond  many  a  name  which  has  inunortalised 
itself! 


POPE'S  EARLIEST  SATIRE. 

WE  find  by  the  first  edition  of  Lintot's  "  Miscellane- 
ous Poems,'*  that  the  anonymous  lines  "  To  the 
Author  of  a  Poem  called  Succeaaio^'*  was  a  literary  satire 
by  Pope,  written  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  his 
fourteenth  year.  This  satire,  the  first  probably  he  wrote 
for  the  press,  and  in  which  he  has  succeeded  so  well, 
that  it  might  have  induced  him  to  pursue  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  merits  preservation.  The  juvenile  composition 
bears  the  marks  of  his  future  excellences :  it  has  the 
tune  of  his  verse,  and  the  images  of  his  wit.  Thirty 
years  afterwards,  when  occupied  by  the  Dunciad^  he 
transplanted  and  pruned  again  some  of  the  original 
images. 

The  hero  of  this  satire  is  Elkanah  Settle.  The  subject 
is  one  of  those  Whig  poems,  designed  to  celebrate  the 
happiness  of  an  uninterrupted  "Succession'*  in  the 
Crown,  at  the  time  the  Act  of  Settlement  passed,  which 
transferred  it  to  the  Hanoverian  line.  The  rhymer  and 
his  theme  were  equally  contemptible  to  the  juvenile 
Jacobite  poet. 

The  hoarse  and  voluminous  Codrus  of  Juvenal  aptly 
designates  this  eternal  verse-maker; — one  who  has  written 
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with  such  constant  copiousness,  that  no  bibliographer 
has  presumed  to  form  a  complete  list  of  his  ^orks.'*' 

When  Settle  had  outlived  his  temporary  rivalship  with 
Dryden,  and  was  reduced  to  mere  Settle,  he  published 
party-poems,  in  folio,  composed  in  Latin,  accompanied 
by  his  own  translations.  These  folio  poems,  uniformly, 
bound,  except  that  the  arms  of  his  patrons,  or  rather 
his  purchaserb,  richly  gilt,  emblazon  the  black  morocco, 
may  still  be  found.  These  presentation-copies  were  sent 
round  to  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  with  a  mendicant's 
petition,  of  which  some  still  exist.  To  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  present  views  of  some  politicians,  it  is 
necessary  to  read  their  history  backwards.  In  1 702,  when 
Settle  published  "  Successio,"  he  must  have  been  a  Whig. 
In  1685  he  was  a  Tory,  commemorating,  by  a  heroic 
poem,  the  coronation  of  James  IL,  and  writing  period- 
ically against  the  Whigs.  In  1680  he  had  left  the  Tories 
for  the  Whigs,  and  conducted  the  whole  management  of 
burning  the  Pope,  then  a  very  solemn  national  ceremony.f 
A  Whig,  a  pope-burner,  and  a  Codrus,  afforded  a  full 
draught  of  inspiration  to  the  nascent  genius  of  our  youth- 
ful satirist 

*  The  Aallost  accooDt  wo  have  of  Settle,  a  busy  scribe  in  his  day,  is 
In  Mr.  Nichols's  "Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  I.  p.  41. 

f  It  was  the  custom  when  party  feeling  ran  high  on  the  subject  of 
papacy,  towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  get 
up  these  solemn  mock-processions  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  accom- 
panied with  figures  to  represent  Sii'  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  and  other 
subjects  well  adapted  to  heat  popular  feelings,  and  porade  them  through 
the  streets  of  London.  The  day  chosen  for  this  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Klizabeth  (Nov.  ITX  and  when  the  proces- 
sion reached  Temple-bar,  the  figure  of  the  Pope  was  tossed  from  his 
chair  by  one  dressed  as  the  Devil  into  a  great  bonfire  made  oppomte 
the  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  city  side  of  Temple^bar.  Two 
rare  tracts  describe  these  "solemn  mock-pAKsesf^ious,**  as  thoy  are 
termed,  hi  1679  and  1680.  Prints  were  also  published  depicting  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  descriptive  pamphlets  from  the  pen  of  Settle^ 
who  arranged  these  shows. — ^Bd. 
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Settle,  in  hia  latter  state  of  wretchedneBs,  had  one 
standard  elegy  and  epithdlamium  printed  off  with  blanks. 
By  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  inserting  the  name  of 
any  considerable  person  who  died  or  was  marriody  no 
one  who  had  gone  out  of  the  world  or  was  entering  into 
it  but  was  equally  welcome  to  this  dinnerless  livery-man 
of  the  draggled-tailed  Muses.  I  have  elsewhere  noticed 
his  last  exit  from  this  state  of  poetry  and  of  pauperism, 
when,  leaping  into  a  green  dragon  which  his  own  cre- 
ative genius  had  invented,  in  a  theatrieal  booth,  Codnis, 
in  hissing  flames  and  terrifying-morocco  folds,  discovered 
^^  the  &te  of  talents  misapplied  i" 

TO  THM  AUTHOR  Of  A  POBM  ENTTTLBD  "  SUOOBSSIO." 

Begtyne,  je  critics,  and  restrain  jour  spite; 
Godrns  writes  on,  and  will  for  over  write. 
The  heaviest  Muse  tiie  swiftest  oovirse  has  gone, 
As  clocfta  run  fastest  when  moat  lead  is  on.* 
What  though  no  bees  around  jour  cradle  flew, 
Nor  on  jour  lips  distilled  their  gulden  dew; 
Yet  have  we  oft  discoverM  in  their  stead, 
A  swarm  of  drones  that  bu2z*d  about  jour  htiad. 
When  jou.  like  Orpheus,  strike  the  warbling  Ijro^ 
Attentive  blocks  stand  round  jou,  and  admire. 
Wit  past  through  thee  no  longer  is  the  same, 
As  meat  digested  takes  a  different  name ;  f 

*  Thus  altered  in  the  Dunciad^  book  i.,  ver.  183— 

'*  As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motions  owe, 
The  wheels  above  urged  bj  the  load  below." 

f  This  original  image  a  late  caustic  wit  (Home  Tooke),  who  proba- 
blj  had  never  read  this  poem,  emplojed  on  a  certain  occasion.  Gk>d- 
win,  who  had  then  distinguished  himself  bj  his  genius  and  bj  somo 
hardj  paradoxes,  was  pleading  for  them  aa  hardilj,  bj  showing  that 
thej  did  not  originate  in  him — that  thej  were  to  be  found  in  Helve* 
tius,  in  Rousseau,  and  in  otlier  modem  philosophers.  "  Aj,*'  retorted 
the  ojnical  wit;  **  so  jou  eat  at  mj  table  venison  and  turtle,  but  from 
jou  tiie  same  things  come  quite  changed  I"  The  original,  after  all,  is 
in  Donne,  king  afterwards  versified  bj  our  poet  See  Warton'a  editi)n, 
ToL  iv.  p.  357.    Pope  must  have  been  an  earlj  reader  of  Donne. 
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Bnt  sense  must  sure  thy  safest  plunder  be. 
Since  no  reprisals  can  be  made  on  thee. 
Thus  thou  majst  rise,  and  in  thj  daring  flight 
(Though  ne'er  so  weighty)  reach  a  wondrous  height: 
So,  forced  fW>m  engines,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  pond'rous  slugs  move  nimbly  through  the  sky.* 
Sure  Bavins  copied  Msevius  to  the  full. 
And  Chasrilusf  taught  Codrus  to  be  dull; 
Therefore,  dear  friend,  at  my  advice  give  o*er 
This  needless  labour,  and  contend  no  more 
To  prove  a  duEL  Sucoesnon  to  be  tme, 
Since  'tis  eqpugh  we  find  it  so  in  yoo. 


THE   ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Botal  Socibtt  at  first  opposed  from  various  quarters — their 
Sxperimental  Philosophy  supplants  the  Aristotelian  methods— 
suspected  of  bemg  the  concealed  Advocates  of  Popery,  Arbitrary 
Power,  and  Atheism — disappointments  mcurred  by  their  promises-- 
the  simplicity  of  the  early  Inquirers — ridiculed  by  the  Wits  and 
others — ^Narrative  of  a  quarrel  between  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  an  Aristotelian— Glanvill  writes  his  "Plus  Ultra,'*  to 
show  the  Improvements  of  Modem  Knowledge — Character  of  Stubbe 
of  Warwick — ^his  Apology,  from  himself— opposes  the  **  Plus  Ultra" 
by  the  **  Plus  Ultra  reduced  to  a  Nonplus" — ^his  *'  Gampaoella  revived" 
— the  Political  Projects  of  Campanella — Stubbe  persecuted,  and 
menaced  to  be  publicly  whipped ;  his  Roman  spirit — ^his  *'  Legends 
no  Histories" — ^his  "  Censure  on  some  Passages  of  the  History  of  the 
Royal  Society"  — ^Harvey's  ambition  to  be  considered  the  Discoverer 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  which  he  demonstrates— Stubbe 

*  Thus  altered  in  the  Dunciad,  book  i  ver.  181^ 

"  A.S,  forced  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky." 

t  Perhaps,  by  Chcailus,  the  Juvenile  satirist  designated  F.eeknoe^  or 
SKadweUj  who  had  received  their  immortality  of  dulness  from  his  mas- 
ter, catholic  in  poetry  and  opinions,  Dryden. 
You  IL— 10 
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describes  the  Philosophj  of  Scienoe— attacks  Sprat's  Dedicatloo  to 
the  King — ^The  Philosophical  Transactions  published  bj  Sir  Haus 
•  Sloane  ridiculed  by  Dr.  King — hia  new  Species  of  Literary  Burlesque 
—King's  character — these  attacks  not  ineffectually  renewed  by  Sir 
John  HilL 

THE  Royal  Society,  on  its  first  establishment,  at  the 
era  of  the  Restoration,  encountered  fierce  hostilities  ; 
nor,  even  at  later  periods,  has  it  escaped  many  wanton 
attacks.  A  great  revolution  in  the  human  mind  was 
opening  with  that  establishment ;  for  th#  spirit  which  had 
appeared  in  the  recent  political  concussion,  and  which 
had  given  freedom  to  opinion,  and  a  bolder  scope  to 
enterprise,  had  now  reached  the  literary  and  philosophical 
world ;  but  causes  of  the  most  opposite  natures  operated 
against  this  institution  of  infant  science. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  experimental  philosophy, 
full  of  inventions  and  operations,  proposed  to  supplant 
the  old  scholastic  philosophy,  which  still  retained  an  ob- 
scure jargon  of  terms,  the  most  frivolous  subtilties,  and  all 
those  empty  and  artificial  methods  by  which  it  pretended 
to  decide  on  all  topics.  Too  long  it  had  filled  the  ear 
with  airy  speculation,  while  it  starved  the  mind  that 
languished  for  sense  and  knowledge.  But  this  emanci- 
pation menaced  the  power  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
who  were  still  slumbering  in  their  undisputed  authority, 
enthroned  in  our  Universities.  For  centuries  the  world 
had  been  taught  that  the  philosopher  of  Stagira  had 
thought  on  every  subject ;  Aristotle  was  quoted  as  equal 
authority  with  St.  Paul,  and  his  Tery  image  has  been 
profanely  looked  on  with  the  reverence  paid  to  Christ. 
Bacon  had  fixed  a  new  light  in  Europe,  and  others  were 
kindling  their  torches  at  his  flame.  When  the  great  usur- 
per of  the  human  understanding  was  once  fairly  opposed 
to  Nature,  he  betrayed  too  many  symptoms  of  mere 
humanity.    Yet  this  great  triumph  was  not  obtained 
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without  severe  contention ;  and  upon  the  Continent  even 
blood  has  been  shed  in  the  cause  of  words.  In  our  coun- 
try, the  University  of  Cambridge  was  divided  by  a  party 
who  called  themselves  TVqfanSy  from  their  antipathy  to 
the  OreekSy  or  the  Aristotelians ;  and  once  the  learned 
Richard  Harvey,  the  brother  of  Gabriel,  the  friend  of 
Spenser,  stung  to  madness  by  the  predominant  powers,  to 
their  utter  dismay  set  up  their  idol  on  the  school-gates, 
with  his  heels  upwards,  and  ass's  ears  on  his  head.  But 
at  this  later  period,  when  the  Royal  Society  was  estab- 
lished, the  war  was  more  open,  and  both  parties  more 
inveterate.  Now  the  world  seemed  to  think,  so  violent 
is  the  reaction  of  public  opinion,  that  they  could  reason 
better  without  Aristotle  than  with  him :  that  he  had  often 
taught  them  nothing  more  than  self-evident  propositions, 
orliad  promoted  that  dangerous  idleness  of  maintaining 
pai*adoxes,  by  quibbles  and  other  captious  subtilties.  The 
days  had  closed  of  the  **  illuminated,"  the  "  profound," 
and  the  ^^  irrefragable,"  titles,  which  the.  scholastic  heroes 
had  obtained;  and  the  Aristotelian  four  modes,  by 
which  all  things  in  nature  must  exist,  of  mcUerialUer^ 
formalUer^  fundamentaliter^  and  eminenUr^  were  now 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  the  noisy  rattles,  or 
chains  of  cherry-stones,  which  had  too  long  detained  us 
in  the  nursery  of  the  human  mind.*    The  world  had  been 

*  Some  maj  be  ourioos  to  have  these  monkish  terms  defined. 
CauBCM  are  distinguished  bj  Aristotle  into  four  kinds: — ^The  material 
cause,  exquOj  out  of  which  things  are  made ;  the  formal  cause,  per  qvam, 
by  which  a  thing  is  that  which  it  is,  and  nothing  else ;  the  efficient 
cause,  a  qua,  by  the  agency  of  which  anything  is  produced ;  and  the 
final  cause,  propter  quam,  the  end  for  which  it  is  produced.  Such  are  his 
notions  in  his  Phys.  L  iL  c.  ill.,  referred  to  by  Brucker  and  Formey  in 
their  Histories  of  Philosophy.  Of  the  Scholastic  Metaphysics,  Sprat, 
the  liistorian  of  the  Royal  Society,  observes,  "that  the  lovers  of  that 
cloudy  knowledge  boast  that  it  is  an  excellent  instrument  to  refine  and 
make  subtle  the  minds  of  men.  But  there  may  be  a  greater  excess  in 
the  ewbtiety  of  merie  wiis  than  in  their  thichneae ;  as  we  see  thoao 
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cheated  with  words  instead  of  things; -and  the  new 
experimental  philosophy  insisted  that  men  should  be 
less  loqoacionsy  bat  more  laborioua 

Some  there  were,  in  that  unsettled  state  of  politics  and 
religion,  in  whose  breasts  the  embers  of  the  late  Revolu- 
tion were  still  hot:  they  were  panic-struck  that  the 
advocates  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power  were  returning 
on  them,  disguised  as  natural  philosophers.    This  new 

threads,  wUch  are  of  too  fine  a  spinniiig;  are  foond  to  be  more  uaeleM 
than  those  wbidi  are  homespun  and  grosa*' — JBiahry  </  (ha  Ro\fai 
Society,  p.  326. 

In  the  history  of  human  foUy,  often  so  doaelj  connected  with  that  of 
human  knowledge,  some  of  the  sehoohnen  (the  oommentatore  on 
Aquhias  and  others)  prided  themselres,  and  were  evva  admired  for 
their  impenetrable  obsouritjl  One  of  them,  and  our  coiintiTman,  is 
singulariy  commended  by  Cardan,  for  that  "  on]  j  one  of  hia  arguments 
was  enough  to  puzzle  all  posterity ;  and  that,  when  he  had  grown  old, 
he  wept  because  he  could  not  understand  his  own  books/'  Baker,  in 
his  BeflectioQS  upon  Learning,  who  had  examined  this  schoolman, 
dedares  that  hia  obscurity  is  such,  aa  if  he  n^ver  meant  to  be  under- 
stood. The  extraTaganoes  of  the  schoolmen  are^  however,  uot  always 
those  of  Aristotle.  Pope,  and  the  wits  of  that  day,  like  these  early 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  decried  Aristotle,  who  did  not  probably 
fall  in  the  way  of  their  studies.  His  great  imperfections  are  in  natnrri 
philosophy;  but  he  still  preserves  his  eminence  for  hia  noble  treatises 
of  Ethics,  and  Pofitios,  and  Poetics,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  sUte  in 
whidi  these  haye  readied  us.  Dr.  Copleston  and  Dr.  Qillies  have  giyea 
an  energetic  testimony  to  their  perpetual  value.  Pope,  in  satirising  the 
Uniyeralty  as  a  nest  of  dunces,  considered  the  followers  of  Aristotle  as 
so  many  stalled  oxen,  ^foU  huUs  of  Basmt:* 

^  A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle's  friends." 

DUHOIAD. 

Swift  has  drawn  an  allegorical  personage  of  Aristotle,  by  which  he 
describes  the  nature  of  his  works.  **  He  stooped  much,  and  made 
nse  of  a  staff;  his  Tisage  was  meagre,  his  hair  lank  and  thin,  and  his 
Toice  hollow  ;'*  descriptive  of  hia  abrupt  conciseness,  his  harsh  style, 
the  obscurities  of  his  dilapidated  text,  and  the  defidency  of  feeling 
which  his  studied  compression,  his  deep  sagad^,  and  his  analytical 
genius,  so  firequently  exhibit. 
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terror  had  a  very  ludicrous  origin : — ^it  arose  from  some 
casual  expressions,  in  Avhich  the  Royal  Society  at  first 
delighted,  and  by  which  an  air  of  mystery  was  thrown 
over  its  secret  movements :  such  was  that  "  Universal 
Correspondence''  which  it  affected  to  boast  of;  and  the 
vaunt  to  foreigners  of  its  "  Ten  Secretaries,**  when,  in 
truth,  all  these  magnificent  declarations  were  only  objects 
of  their  wishes.  Another  fond  but  singular  expression, 
which  the  illustrious  Boyle  had  frequently  applied  to  it 
in  its  earliest  state,  when  only  composed  of  a  few  friends, 
calling  it  "The  Invisible  College,"  all  concurred  to  make 
the  Royal  Society  wear  the  appearance  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  political  freedom  of  the  nation.  At  a  time, 
too,  when,  according  to  the  historian  of  the  Royal  Society, 
"almost  every  family  was  widely  disagreed  among 
themselves  on  matters  of  religion,"  they  believed  that  this 
"new  experimental  philosophy  was  subversive  of  the 
Christian  faith  1"*  and  many  mortally  hated  the  newly- 
invented  optical  glasses,  the  telescope  and  the  microscope, 
as  atheistical  inventions,  which  perverted  our  sight,  and 
made  everything  appear  in  a  new  and  false  light  I  Sprat 
wrote  his  celebrated  "  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  to 
show  that  experimental  philosophy  was  neither  designed 
for  the  extinction  of  the  Universities,  nor  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  were  really  imagined  to  be  in  danger. 

Others,  again,  were  impatient  for  romantic  di^ov- 
eries ;  miracles  were  required,  some  were  hinted  at,  while 

*  Sprat  makes  an  ingeaioas  observation  on  the  notion  of  ^ose  who 
declared  that  "<A4  vftast  Uamad  ages  are  eUU  ih«  most  otheMeal,  and  the 
ignorant  the  most  (isvoMt"  He  sajs  this  had  beoome  almost  proverbial, 
but  he  shows  that  piety  is  little  beholden  to  those  who  make  this  dis- 
tinction. **  The  Jewish  law  forbids  us  to  oflTer  up  to  God  a  sacrifice 
that  has  a  blemish ;  but  these  men  bestow  the  most  excellent  of  men  on 
the  devil,  and  only  assign  to  religion  those  men  and  those  times  which 
have  the  greatest  blemish  of  human  nature,  even  a  defect  in  theii 
knowledge  and  understanding."— ifotoryq^l^  Bsyal  SKkty,  P*  36S. 
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some  were  promiBed.  In  the  ecstasy  of  imaginatioDy 
they  lost  their  soberness,  forgetting  that  they  were  but 
the  historians  of  nature,  and  not  her  prophets.*  But 
amid  these  dreams  of  hope  and  fancy,  the  creeping  ex- 

♦  Science,  at  its  birth,  is  as  mach  the  child  of  imagiuation  as  cariosity ; 
and,  in  rapture  at  the  new  instrument  it  has  discovered,  it  impatiently 
magnifies  its  power.  To  the  infant^  all  improvements  are  wonders;  it 
chronicles  even  its  dreams,  and  has  often  described  what  it  never  has 
seen,  delightfully  deceived ;  the  cold  insults  of  the  cynics,  the  wits, 
the  dull,  and  the  idle,  maliciously  mortify  the  infant  in  its  sports,  till 
it  returns  to  slow  labour  and  patient  observation.  It  is  rather  curious, 
however,  that  when  science  obtains  a  certain  state  of  maturity,  it  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  same  fits  of  the  marvellous  which  affected 
its  infancy ; — and  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  enthusiastic 
Virtuosi  in  the  infancy  of  science,  rivals  the  visions  of  "  the  perfecti- 
bility of  man  "  of  which  we  hear  so  much  at  this  late  period.  Some, 
perhaps,  may  consider  these  strong  tendencies  of  the  imagination, 
breaking  out  at  these  different  periods  in  the  history  of  science,  to 
indicate  results,  of  which  the  mind  feels  a  conscioosness,  which  the 
philosopher  should  neither  indulge  nor  check. 

"Should  these  heroes  go  on  (the  Boyal  Society)  as  they  have  hap- 
pily begun,  they  will  fill  the  world  with  wonders;  and  posterity  will 
find  many  Uiings  that  are  now  but  rumaurSf  verified  into  practical 
reaiiiies.  It  may  be,  some  ages  hence,  a  voyage  to  the  southern  un- 
known tracts,  yea,  possibly  the  Mooiif  will  not  be  more  strange  than 
one  to  America.  To  them  that  come  after  us,  it  may  be  as  ordinary 
to  buy  a  pair  of  wings  to  fly  into  remotest  regions,  as  now  a  pair  of 
hoots  to  ride  a  journey.  And  to  confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies, 
by  sympaiheHc  conveyances,  may  be  as  usual  to  future  times,  as  to  us  in 
a  literary  correspondence.  The  restoration  of  grey  hairs  tojuvenilily, 
and  renewing  the  exhausted  nunrow,  may  at  length  be  effected  without 
a  miracle ;  and  the  turning  the  now  comparative  desert  world  into  a 
paradise,  may  not  improbably  bo  expected  from  late  agricuUure. 

"  Those  that  judge  by  the  narrowness  of  former  principles  and  suc- 
cesses, will  smile  at  these  paradoxical  expectations.  But  the  great 
ihventions  of  latter  ages,  which  altered  the  face  of  all  things,  in  their 
naked  proposals  and  mere  suppositions,  were  to  former  times  as  ridicu- 
lous.* To  have  talked  of  a  new  earth  to  have  been  discovered,  had 
been  a  romance  to  antiquity;  and  to  saU  without  sight  of  stars  or 
shores,  by  the  guidance  of  a  mineral,  a  story  more  absurd  than  the 
flight  of  Dsodalos.    That  men  should  speak  after  their  tongues  were 
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penmentalist  was  still  left  boasting  of  improyements,  so 
slow  that  they  were  not  perceived,  and  of  novelties  so 
absurd  that  they  too  often  raised  the  laogh  against  their 
grave  and  unlucky  discoverers.  The  philosophers  them- 
selves seemed  to  have  been  fretted  into  the  impatient 
humour  which  they  attempted  to  correct;  and  tlie 
amiable  Evelyn  becomes  an  irritated  satirist,  when  he 
attempts  to  reply  to  the  repeated  question  of  that  day, 
"  What  have  they  done  ?"  * 

But  a  source  of  the  ridicule  which  was  perpetually 
flowing  against  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  almost  infan- 
tine simplicity  of  its  earliest  members,  led  on  by  their 
honest  zeal ;  and  the  absence  of  all  discernment  in  many 
trifling  and  ludicrous  researches,  which  called  down  the 

asheS)  or  commuDioate  with  each  other  in  differing  hemispheres,  before 
the  invention  of  letters,  could  not  but  have  been  thought  a  fiction. 
Antiquity  would  not  have  believed  the  almost  incredible  force  of  our 
cannons,  and  would  as  coldly  have  entertained  the  wonders  of  tlie 
telescope." — GlanviU,  Scepsis  ScienHJica,  p.  133. 

*  Evelyn,  whose  elegant  mind,  one  would  have  imagined,  had  been 
little  snsoeptible  of  such  vehement  anger,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Sylvn,*' 
scolds  at  no  common  rate :  **  Well-meaning  people  are  led  away  by  the 
noise  of  a  few  ignorant  and  comical  buffoons,  who,  with  an  insolence 
suitable  to  their  understanding,  are  still  crying  out.  What  have  the 
Society  doneV^  He  attributes  all  the  opposition  and  ridicule  the 
Society  encountered  to  a  personage  not  usual  to  be  introduced  into  a 
philosophical  oontroversy — "The  Enemy  of  Mankind.**  But  it  was 
well  to  denounce  the  devil  himself,  as  the  Society  had  nearly  lost  the 
credit  of  fearing  him.  Evelyn  insists  that  *'next  to  the  propagation 
of  our  most  holy  faith,"  that  of  the  new  philosophy  was  desirable 
both  for  the  kmg  and  the  nation ;  **  for,"  he  adds,  '*  it  will  survive 
the  triumphs  of  the  proudest  conquerors ;  since,  when  all  their  pomp 
and  noise  is  ended,  tiiey  are  those  lUtle  (hinge  in  black,  whom  now  in 
scorn  they  term  philosophers  and  fops,  to  whom  they  must  be  obliged 
for  making  their  names  outlast  the  pyramids,  whose  founders  are  as 
unknown  as  the  heads  of  the  Nile.*'  Why  Evelyn  designates  the 
philosophers  as  litUe  things  in  blacky  requires  expkmation.  Did  they 
affect  a  dress  of  this  colour  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or  does  he  allude 
to  the  dingy  appearance  of  the  chemists? 
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malice  of  the  wits  ;*  there  was,  too,  much  of  that  unjuBi 
contempt  between  the  parties,  which  students  of  opposite 
pursuits  and  tastes  so  liberally  bestow  on  each  other. 
The  researches  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  were  sneered  at 

♦  It  is  not  easy  to  credit  the  gimplicity  of  these  early  inquirers.  In 
a  Memorial  In  Sprat's  History,  entitled,  "Answers  returned  by  Sir 
Philliberto  Vematti  to  certain  Inquiries  sent  by  order  of  the  Royal 
Society;''  among  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  questions  uad  descrip- 
tions of  nonentities,  which  must  have  fatigued  Sir  PhflUberto,  who 
then  resided  in  Batavia,  I  find  the  present: — "Qy.  8.  What  ground 
there  may  be  for  that  relation  concerning  Tiams  taking  root,  and  growing 
about  Goa  f "  It  seems  the  question  might  as  well  have  been  asked  at 
London,  and  answered  by  some  of  the  members  themselves ;  for  Sir 
Philliberto  gravely  replied— "  Inquiring  about  this,  a  friend  laughed, 
and  told  me  it  was  a  jeer  put  upon  the  Portuguese,  because  the  women 
of  Goa  are  counted  none  of  the  chastest."  Inquiries  of  this  nature,  and 
often  the  most  trivial  objects  set  off  with  a  singular  minuteness  of 
description,  tempted  the  laugh  of  the  scoffers.  Their  great  adversary, 
Stubbe,  ridiculing  their  mode  of  giving  instructions  for  inquiries,  re- 
g^ts  that  the  paper  he  rece^yed  from  them  had  been  lost,  otherwise 
he  would  have  published  it  "  The  great  Mr.  Boyle,  when  he  brought 
it,  tendered  it  with  blushing  and  disorder,"  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
Boyal  Society  1  And  indeed  the  royal  founder  himself^  who,  if  he  was 
something  of  a  philosopher,  was  much  more  of  a  wit,  set  the  example. 
The  Royal  Society,  on  the  day  of  its  creation,  was  the  whetstone  of 
the  wit  of  their  patron.  When  Charles  II.  dined  with  the  members  on 
the  occasion  of  constituting  them  a  Royal  Society,  towards  the  close 
of  the  evening  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  being  the  drst  English 
monarch  who  had  laid  a  foundation  for  a  society  who  proposed  that 
their  sole  studies  should  be  directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  arcana 
of  nature ;  and  added  with  that  peculiar  gravity  of  countenance  he 
usually  wore  on  such  occasions,  that  among  such  learned  men  he  now 
hoped  for  a  solution  to  a  question  which  had  long  perplexed  him.  The 
case  he  thus  stated: — "  Suppose  two  pails  of  water  were  fixed  in  two 
different  scales  that  yrere  equally  poised,  and  which  weighed  equally 
alike,  and  that  two  live  bream,  or  small  fish,  were  put  into  either  of 
these  pails,  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why  that  pail,  with  such 
addition,  should  not  weigh  more  than  the  otlier  pail  which  stood 
against  it"  Every  one  was  ready  to  set  at  quiet  the  royal  curiosity ; 
but  it  appeared  that  every  one  was  giving  a  different  opinion.  One,  at 
length,  offered  so  ridiculous  a  solution,  that  another  of  the  members 
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by  the  Royal,  and  the  antiquaries  avenged  themselves 
by  their  obstinate  incredulity  at  the  prodigies  of  the 
naturalists;  the  student  of  classical  literature  was  equally 
slighted  by  the  new  philosophers ;  who,  leaving  the  study 
of  words  and  the  elegancies  of  rhetoric  for  the  study 
merely  of  things,  declared  as  the  cynical  ancient  did  of 
metaphors,  "I^oterimus  vivere  sine  illis" — We  can  do 
very  well  without  them !  The  ever-witty  South,  in  his 
oration  at  Oxford,  made  this  poignant  reflection  on  the 
Royal  Society — "  Mirantur  nihil  nisi  pulices,  pediculos, 
et  seipsos.'*  They  can  admire  nothing  except  fleas,  lice, 
and  themselves  I  And  even  Hobbes  so  little  compre- 
hended the  utility  of  these  new  pursuits,  that  he*  con- 
sidered the  Royal  Society  merely  as  so  many  labourers, 
who,  when  they  had  washed  their  hands  after  their 
work,  should  leave  to  others  the  polishing  of  their  dis- 
courses. He  classed  them,  in  the  way  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, with  apothecaries,  and  gardeners,  and  mechanics, 
who  might  now  "  all  put  in  for,  and  get  the  prize."  Even 
at  a  later  period.  Sir  William  Temple  imagined  the  vir- 
tuosi to  be  only  so  many  Sir  Nicholas  Gimcracks;  and 
contemptuously  called  them,  from  the  place  of  their  first 
meeting,  "  the  Men  of  Gresham !"  doubtless  considering 
them  as  wise  as  **the  Men  of  Gotham!"  Even  now, 
men  of  other  tempers  and  other  studies  are  too  apt  to 
refuse  the  palm  of  philosophy  to  the  patient  race  of 
naturalists.*     Wotton,  who  wrote  so  zealously  at  the 

could  not  refhdn  fh)m  a  loud  laugh ;  when  the  King,  turning  to  him, 
insisted  that  he  should  giye  his  sentiments  as  well  as  the  rest  This 
he  did  without  hesitation,  and  told  his  miy'esty,  in  pliun  tenns,  that  he 
denied  the  factt  On  whidi  the  King,  in  high  mirth,  exclaimed — 
"Odds  fish,  brother,  you  are  in  the  right  I"  The  jest  was  not  ill 
designed.  The  story  was  of1;en  useftil,  to  oool  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
scientific  visionary,  who  is  apt  often  to  account  for  what  never  has 
existed. 
*  Pope  was  severe  in  his  last  book  of  the  Ihmeiad  on  the  students 
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commencement  of  the  last  century  in  favour  of  modem 
knowledge,  is  alarmed  lest  the  effusions  of  wit,  in  his 
time,  should  "  deaden  the  industry  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  next  age ;  for,"  he  adds,  "  nothing  wounds  so 
effectually  as  a  jest ;  and  when  men  once  become  ridicu- 
lous, their  labours  will  be  slighted,  and  they  will  find 
few  imitators."  The  alarm  shows  his  zeal,  but  not  his 
discernment :  since  curiosity  in  hidden  causes  is  a  pas- 
sion which  endures  with  human  nature.  ^^The  philos- 
ophers of  the  next  age"  have  shown  themselves  as  perse- 
vering as  their  predecessors,  and  the  wits  as  malicious. 
The  contest  between  men  of  meditation  and  men  of  ex- 
periment, is  a  very  ancient  quarrel ;  atid  the  "  divine" 
Socrates  was  no  friend  to,  and  even  a  ridiculer  of,  those 
very  pursuits  for  which  the  Royal  Society  was  estab- 
lished.* 

of  insects,  flowers,  fta ;  and  R.  0.  Cambridge  followed  out  the  idea  of 
a  mad  yirtooao  in  his  ^'Scribleriad,**  which  he  has  made  np  firom  the 
absurd  or  trifling  parts  of  natural  history  and  philosophy.  His  hero 
is— 

"  A  much-enduring  man,  whose  curious  soul 
Bore  him  with  ceaseless  toil  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Insatiate  endless  knowledge  to  obtain, 
Thro*  woes  by  land,  thro*  dangers  on  the  main." 

He  collects  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  studies  occult  and 
natural  sciences;  and  is  at  lost  beatifled  by  electrical  glories  at  a 
meeting  of  hermetical  phQosophers.  This  poem  is  elucidated  by  notes, 
which  point  the  allusions  to  the  works  or  doings  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers.— Bd. 

♦  Evelyn,  who  could  himself  be  a  wit  occasionally,  was,  however, 
much  annoyed  by  the  scomers.  He  applies  to  these  wits  a  passage  in 
Nehemiah  il  19,  which  describes  those  who  laughed  at  the  buUden  <f 
Jerusalem,  *' These  are  the  Sanballats,  the  Horonites,  who  disturb 
our  men  upon  the  wall;  but  let  ua  rise  up  and  build T  He  describes 
these  Horonites  of  wit  as  **  magniflcent  fops,  whose  talents  reach  but 
to  the  a^usting  of  their  perukes.**  But  the  Boyal  Society  was  attacked 
f-om  other  quarters,  which  ought  to  have  assisted  them.    Evelyn,  in 
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In  founding  this  infant  empire  of  knowledge,  a  memo- 
rable literary  war  broke  out  between  Glanvill,  the  author 
of  the  treatise  on  "  Witches,**  Ac,  and  Stubbe,  a  phy- 
sician, a  man  of  great  genius.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
genius  that  its  controversies  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
human  mind ;  what  is  but  temporary  among  the  vulgar 
of  mankind,  with  the  curious  and  the  intelligent  become 
monuments  of  lasting  interest.  The  present  contest, 
though  the  spark  of  contention  flew  out  of  a  private 
quarrel,  at  length  blazed  into  a  public  controversy. 

The  obscure  individual  who  commenced  the  fray,  is 
forgotten  in  the  boasted  achievements  of  his  more  potent 
ally;  he  was  a  clergyman  named  Cross,  the  Vicar  of 
Great  Chew,  in  Somersetshire,  a  stanch  Aristotelian. 

Glanvill,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  an  en- 
thusiast for  the  new  philosophy,  had  kindled  the  anger 
of  the  peripatetic,  who  was  his  neighbour,  and  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  invincible  disputant  of  his 
county.*    Some,  who  had  in  vain  contended  with  Glan- 

his  valuable  treatise  on  forest-treea,  had  inserted  a  new  project  for 
making  dder;  and  Stubbe  insisted,  that  in  consequence  '*much  cider 
had  been  spoiled  within  these  three  years,  by  following  the  direcUons 
published  by  the  commands  of  the  Royal  Society."  They  afterwards 
announced  that  they  never  considered  themselves  as  answerable  for 
their  own  memoirs,  which  gave  Stubbe  occasion  to  boast  that  he  had 
forced  them  to  deny  what  they  had  written.  A  passage  in  Hobbes's 
"  Considerations  npon  his  Reputation,  itc,"  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
force  of  its  style  as  for  that  of  sense,  and  may  be  applicable  to  aome 
at  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  their  busy  idleness. 

"  Every  man  that  hath  spare  money  can  get  furnaces,  and  buy  coals 
Every  man  that  hath  spare  money  can  be  at  the  charge  of  making 
great  moulds,  Ac.,  and  so  may  have  the  best  and  greatest  telescopes. 
They  can  get  engines  made,  recipients  made,  and  try  conclusions ;  but 
they  are  never  the  more  philosophers  for  all  this.  'Tis  laudable  ^ 
bestow  money  on  curious  or  useftd  delights,  but  that  is  none  of  the 
praises  of  a  philosopher.'*  p.  53.  ~ 

*  Glanvill  was  a  learned  man,  bat  evidently  superstitious,  particu- 
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vill,  now  contrived  to  inreigle  the  modem  philosopher 
into  an  interview  with  this  redoubted  champion. 

When  Glanvill  entered  the  house,  he  perceived  that  he 
was  to  begin  an  acquaintance  in  a  quarrel^  which  was  not 
the  happiest  way  to  preserve  it.  The  Vicar  of  Great  Chew 
sat  amid  his  congregated  admirers.  The  peripatetic  had 
promised  them  the  annihilation  of  the  new-fashioned  vir- 
tuoso, and,  like  an  angry  boar,  had  already  been  preluding 
by  whetting  his  tusks.  Scarcely  had  the  first  cold  civili- 
ties passed,  when  Glanvill  found  himself  involved  in 
single  combat  with  an  assailant  armed  with  the  ten 
categories  of  Aristotle.  Cross,  with  his  Qttodam  modOy 
and  his  Modo  quodam^  with  his  Ubi  and  his  QitaTidOy 
scattered  the  ideas  of  the  simple  experimentalist,  who, 
confining  himself  to  a  simple  recital  of  fcicis  and  a  de» 
scription  of  thingSy  was  referring,  not  to  the  logic  of 
Aristotle,  but  to  the  works  of  nature.  The  imperative 
Aristotelian  was  wielding  weapons,  which,  says  Glanvill, 
<^  were  nothing  more  than  like  those  of  a  cudgel-player, 
or  fencing-master.''  ♦ 

Iftrl J  in  all  that  related  to  witcboraft  Mid  apparitions ;  the  realitj  oi 
both  being  insisted  on  by  him  In  a  series  of  books  wliich  he  published 
at  yarions  periods  of  his  life,  and  which  he  continually  woriced  upon 
with  new  arguments  and  instauoes,  in  spite  of  all  criticism  or  op- 
position. He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  prebend  of  Worcester, 
and  rector  of  Bath,  where  he  died,  October  4,  1680. — Ed. 

♦  The  ninth  chapter  in  the  "  Plus  Ultra,"  entitled  »*The  Credit  of 
Optic  Glasses  vindicated  agalust  a  disputing  man,  who  is  afraid  to 
believe  his  eyes  against  Aristotle,*'  gives  one  of  the  ludicrous  incidents 
of  this  philosophical  visit.  The  disputer  raised  a  whimsical  objection 
against  the  science  of  optics,  insisting  that  the  newly-invented  glasses, 
the  telescope,  the  microscope,  &c,  were  all  deceitful  and  fallacious; 
for,  said  the  Aristotelian,  *'  take  two  spectacles,  use  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  you  will  not  see  so  well  as  with  one  singly— «ryo,  your 
microscopes  and  telescopes  are  impostors."  How  this  was  forced  into 
a  syllogism  does  not  appear ;  but  still  the  conclusion  ran,  **  We  can 
see  better  through  one  pair  than  two,  therefore  all  perspeotiTSS  are 
(iOlaoiousr 
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The  last  blow  was  still  reserved,  when  Cross  asserted 
that  Aristotle  had  more  opportunities  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge than  the  Royal  Society,  or  all  the  present  age  had, 
or  could  have,  for  this  definitive  reason,  "  because  Aristo- 
tle did,  totam  peragrare  AsiamJ*^  Besides,  in  the  Chew 
philosophy,  where  novelty  was  treason,  improvements  or 
discoveries  could  never  exist.  Here  the  Aristotelian 
made  his  stand ;  and  at  length,  gently  hooking  Glanvill 
between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  the  entrapped  virtuoso 
threw  himself  into  an  unguarded  affirmation ;  at  which 
the  Vicar  of  Great  Chew,  shouting  in  triumph,  with  a 
sardonic  grin,  declared  that  Glanvill  and  his  Royal  So- 
dety  had  now  avowed  themselves  to  be  atheistical! 
This  made  an  end  of  the  interview,  and  a  beginning  of 
the  quarrel* 

One  proposition  for  sense, 
And  t'other  for  oonyenience, 

will  make  a  tolerable  syllogism  for  a  logician  in  despair.  The  Ariito- 
telian  was,  however,  somewhat  puzzled  by  a  problem  which  he  had 
himself  raised — ^'Whj  we  cannot  see  with  two  pair  of  spectacles 
better  than  with  one  singly  ?^*  for  the  man  of  axioms  observed,  "  Fir 
wnUa  foriior,*^  "  United  strength  is  itrongtr,^^  It  is  curious  enough, 
in  the  present  day,  to  observe  the  sturdy  Aristotehan  denying  these 
discoreries,  and  the  praises  of  optics,  and  "the  new  glasses,"  by 
OlanvilL  **If  this  philosopher,"  says  tlie  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, "had  spared  some  of  those  thoughts  to  the  profitable  doctrine 
of  optics  which  he  hath  spent  upon  gemiB  and  apecieHf  we  had  never 
heard  of  this  ol:(|ection."  And  be  repUes  to  the  paradox  which  the 
Aristotelian  had  raised  by  "  Why  cannot  he  write  better  with  two  pen$ 
than  with  a  singk  one,  since  Via  unUa/ortwrt  When  he  hath  answer- 
ed this  ^iftsrs,  be  hath  resolved  his  own.  The  reoson  he  gave  why  it 
should  be  80^  is  the  reason  why  'tis  not"  8nch  are  the  squabbles 
of  infontine  science^  which  cannot  as  yet  discover  causes,  although  it 
has  ascertained  effects. 

*  This  appears  in  chap,  xviil  of  the  "Plus  UIuil"  With  great 
simplicity  Glanvill  relates : — *'At  this  period  of  the  conference,  the 
dispnter  lost  ail  patience^  and  with  sufficient  spite  and  rage  told  mk 
'that  I  was  an  atheist  I — that  he  had  indeed  desired  my  aoquaintancs^ 
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Glanvill  addressed  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the  in- 
human Aristotelian,  who  only  replied  by  calling  it  a 
recantation,  asserting  that  the  affair  had  finished  with 
the  conviction. 

On  this,  Glanvill  produced  his  **  Plus  Ukra,**  *  on  the 
modem  improvements  of  knowledge.  The  quaint  title 
referred  to  that  Asian  argument  which  placed  the  bound- 
aries of  knowledge  at  the  ancient  limits  fixed  by  Aris- 
totle, like  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  on  which  was  inscribed 
Neplus  iiUra,  to  mark  the  extremity  of  the  world.  But 
Glanvill  asserted  we  might  advance  still  further— jo&« 
ultra  I  To  this  book  the  Aristotelian  replied  with  such 
rancour,  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  licence  for  the  inveo- 
tive  either  at  Oxford  or  London.  Glanvill  contrived  to 
get  some  extracts,  and  printed  a  small  number  of  copies 
for  his  friends,  under  the  sarcastic  title  of  "  The  Chew 
Gazette,'' — ^a  curiosity,  we  are  told,  of  literary  scolding, 
«nd  which  might  now,  among  literary  trinkets,  fetch  a 
Roxburgh  prize. 

bat  would  have  no  more  oii%*  aod  so  turned  hia  back  and  went  away, 
giving  me  time  only  to  answer  that  *  I  had  no  great  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  an  acquaintance  that  could  be  so  easily  forfeited.' **  The 
following  chapter  vindicates  the  Royal  Society  At>m  the  charge  of 
atheism  1  to  assure  the  world  they  were  not  to  be  ranked  **  among  the 
black  conspirators  against  Heaven  1"  We  see  the  same  objections 
again  occurring  in  the  modem  system  of  geology. 

♦  This  book  was  so  scarce  in  1767,  that  the  writer  in  the  "  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica"  observes  that  this  **  small  but  elegant  treatise  ia 
still  very  much  esteemed  by  the  curious,  being  become  so  scarce  as 
not  to  be  met  with  in  other  bands.'*  Oldys,  in  1 738,  had,  in  his  **  British 
Librarian,"  selected  this  work  among  the  scarce  and  valuable  books 
of  which  he  has  presented  us  with  so  many  useM  analyses. 

The  history  of  books  is  often  curious.  At  one  period  a  book  ia 
scarce  and  valuable,  and  at  another  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  This 
does  not  always  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  public,  or  what  may  be 
called  literary  fashions.  Glanvill's  **  Plus  Ultra"  ia  probably  now  of 
easy  occurrence;  like  a  prophecy  Ailly  completed,  the  uncertain  event 
being  verified,  the  prophet  has  ceased  to  be  remembered. 
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Cross,  maddened  that  he  conld  not  get  his  bnndle  of 
peripatetic  ribaldries  printed,  wrote  ballads,  which  he 
got  sung  as  it  chanced.  But  suppressed  invectives  and 
eking  rhymes  could  but  ill  appease  so  fierce  a  mastiff:  he 
set  on  the  poor  F.R.S.  an  animal  as  rabid,  but  more 
vigorous  than  himself— both  of  them  strangely  prejudiced 
against  the  modem  improvements  of  knowledge;  so  that, 
like  mastifis  in  the  dark,  they  were  only  the  fiercer. 

This  was  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe,  a  physician  of  Warwick — 
one  of  those  ardent  and  versatile  characters,  strangely 
made  up  of  defects  as  strongly  marked  as  their  excel- 
lences. He  was  one  of  those  authors  who,  among  their 
numerous  remains,  leave  little  of  permanent  value ;  for 
their  busy  spirits  too  keenly  delight  in  temporary  con- 
troversy, and  they  waste  the  efforts  of  a  mind  on  their 
own  age,  which  else  had  made  the  next  their  own.  Care- 
less of  worldly  opinions,  these  extraordinary  men,  with 
the  simplicity  of  children,  are  mere  beings  of  sensation; 
perpetually  precipitated  by  their  feelings,  with  slight 
powers  of  reflection,  and  just  as  sincere  when  they  act 
in  contradiction  to  themselves,  as  when  they  act  in  con- 
tradiction to  others.  In  their  moral  habits,  therefore,  we 
are  often  struck  with  strange  contrasts;  their  whole  life 
is  a  jumble  of  actions ;  and  we  are  apt  to  condemn  their 
versatility  of  principles  as  arising  from  dishonest  motives; 
yet  their  temper  has  often  proved  more  generous,  and 
their  integrity  purer,  than  those  who  have  crept  up  in 
one  unvarying  progress  to  an  eminence  which  they 
quietly  possess,  without  any  of  the  ardour  of  these 
original,  perhaps  whimsical,  minds.  The  most  tre- 
mendous menace  to  a  man  of  this  class  would  be  to 
threaten  to  write  the  history  of  his  life  and  opinions. 
When  Stubbe  attacked  the  Royal  Society,  this  threat 
was  held  out  against  him.  But  menaces  never  startled 
his  intrepid  genius;  ho  roved  in  all  his  wild  greatness; 
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and,  always  occupied  more  by  present  views  than  in- 
terested by  the  past  events  of  his  life,  he  cared  little  for 
his  consistency  in  the  high  spirit  of  his  independence. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  Stubbe  produced  as 
uncommon  a  hbtory.  Stubbe  had  originally  been  a 
child  of  fortune,  picked  up  at  Westminster  school  by 
Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  who  sent  him  to  Oxford ; 
where  this  effervescent  genius  was,  says  Wood,  "  kicked, 
and  beaten,  and  whipped."*  But  if  these  little  circum- 
stances marked  the  irritability  and  boldness  of  his  youUi, 
it  was  equally  distinguished  by  an  entire  devotion  to  his 
studies.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  anomalous  of  human 
characters  was  that  of  his  patron,  Sir  Henry  Vane  the 
younger  (whom  Milton  has  immortalised  in  one  of  the 
noblest  of  sonnets),  the  head  of  the  Independeats,  who 
combined  with  the  darkest  spirit  of  fanaticism  the  clear 

*  His  early  histoiy  is  glTen  by  Wood  in  his  usual  style.  His  fother 
had  been  a  Lincolnahire  parson,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  his  poor 
curacy,  because  "  anabaptistionlly  inclined,^  and  fled  to  Ireland,  whence 
his  mother  and  her  children  were  obliged  to  return  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  lauded  at  Liyerpool;  afterward,  sajs 
Wood,  **  they  all  heated  it  on  the  hoof  thence  to  London,  where  ahe, 
gaining  a  comfortable  subsistence  by  her  needle,  sent  her  son  Henry, 
being  then  ten  years  of  age,  to  the  collegiate  school  at  Westminster. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Richard  Busbie  was  the  chief  master,  who  finding 
the  boy  have  pregnant  parts  to  a  mirade,  did  much  favour  and  en- 
courage him.  At  length  Sir  Henry  Tane,  junior  (the  same  who  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  1662X  coming  casually  into  the  school  with 
Br.  Lambert  Osbaldiston,  he  did,  at  the  master's  motion,  take  a  kind- 
ness to  the  said  boy,  and  gave  him  the  liberty  to  resort  to  his  house^ 
and  to  fill  that  belly  which  otherwise  had  no  sustenance  but  what  one 
penny  could  purchase  for  his  dinner:  and  as  for  his  breakfast,  he  had 
none,  except  he  got  it  by  making  somebody's  ezerdsa  Boon  after. 
Sir  Henry  got  him  to  be  a  king's  scholar;  and  his  master  perceiving 
him  to  be  beyond  his  years  in  profidency,  he  gave  him  money  to  buy 
books,  clothes,  and  his  teaching  for  nothing."  Such  was  the  humble 
beginning  of  a  learned  man,  who  lived  to  be  a  formidable  opponent  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  Boyal  Sodetyw— Bo. 
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yiewft  of  the  most  sagacious  politician.  The  gratitude 
of  Stubbe  lasted  through  all  the  changeful  fortunes  of 
the  chief  of  a  faction — a  long  date  in  the  records  of 
human  affection  I  Stubbe  had  written  against  monarchy, 
the  church,  the  university,  &c. ;  for  which,  after  the 
Restoration,  he  was  accused  by  his  antagonists.  He 
emits  in  the  reproach ;  he  replies  with  all  that  frankness 
of  simplicity,  so  beautiful  amid  our  artificial  manners. 
He  denies  not  the  charge ;  he  never  trims,  nor  glosses 
over,  nor  would  veil,  a  single  part  of  his  conduct.  He 
wrote  to  serve  hia  patrons,  but  never  himself.  I  preserve 
the  whole  of  this  noble  passage  in  the  note.*    Wood  bears 

*  When  8prat  and  GlanTiU,  and  others,  had  threatened  to  write  his 
life,  Stubbe  draws  this  apology  for  it,  while  he  shows  how  much,  in  a 
time  of  reTohitions,  the  Rojal  Society  might  want  oneTor  themselves. 

''I  was  so  far  from  being  daunted  at  these  rumours  and  threats,  that 
I  enlarged  much  this  book  thereupon,  and  resolved  to  oborge  the 
enemy  home  when  I  saw  how  weak  a  resistance  I  should  meet  ¥nth. 
I  knew  that  recriminations  were  no  answers.  I  imderstood  well  that 
the  passages  of  a  life  like  mine,  spent  in  different  places  with  much 
privacy  and  obscurity,  was  unknown  to  them ;  that  even  those  actions 
they  would  fix  their  greatest  calumnies  upon,  were  such  as  that  they 
imderstood  not  the  grounds,  nor  had  they  learning  enough  and  skill 
to  condemn.  I  was  at  Westminster  School  when  the  late  king  was 
beheaded.  I  never  took  covenant  nor  engagement  In  sum,  I  served 
my  patron.  I  endeavoured  to  express  my  gratitude  to  him  who  had 
relieved  me,  being  a  chQd^  and  in  great  poverty  (the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land  having  deprived  my  parents  of  all  means  wherewith  to  educate 
me);  who  made  me  a  king's  scholar;  preferred  me  to  Christchurch 
College,  Ozon.;  and  who  often  supplied  roe  with  money  when  my 
tender  years  gave  him  little  hopes  of  any  return;  and  who  protected 
me  amidst  the  PreshyiericmSf  and  Independenie^  and  other  sects.  With 
none  thereof  did  I  contract  any  relation  or  acquaintance ;  my  famili- 
arity never  engaged  me  with  ten  of  that  party;  and  my  genius  and 
humour  inclined  me  to  fewer.  I  neither  enriched,  nor  otherwise  ad- 
Vftnced  myself,  daring  the  late  troubles;  and  shared  the  common 
ddhsm  and  damgers^  not  prosperity^  with  my  lem^ador.  I  believe  no 
generous  man,  who  hath  the  least  sense  of  bravery,  will  condemD  me  j 
and  I  profess  I  am  ashamed  rather  to  have  done  so  little,  than  that  I 
Vol.  IL— 11 
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,  witness  to  his  perfect  disinterestedness.  He  never  par 
took  of  the  prosperity  of  his  patron,  nor  mixed  with  any 
parties,  loving  the  retirement  of  his  private  studies ;  and 
if  he  scorned  and  hated  one  party,  the  Presbyterians,  it 
was,  says  Wood,  because  his  high  generous  nature  de- 
tested men  "  void  of  generous  souls,  sneaking,  snivelling, 
&c.''  Stubbe  it^pears  to  have  carried  this  philosophical 
indifference  towards  objects  of  a  higher  interest  than 
those  of  mere  profit ;  for,  at  the  Restoration,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  conforming  to  the  Church*  and  to  the 
Government.    The  king  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 

have  done  so  much,  for  Mm  that  so  fhinkly  oUiged  a  ttramQer  and  a 
diUd.  When  Gracchus  was  put  to  death  for  sedition,  that  faithfbl 
friend  and  accomplice  of  his  was  dismissed,  and  mentioned  with  hon- 
our bj  all  posterity,  who,  when  he  was  impeached,  justified  hi$  freasom 
by  the  avowing  a  friendihip  so  great  that,  whatever  Gracchoa  had 
commanded  him,  he  would  not  have  declined  it  And  being  fUrther 
questioned,  whether  he  would  have  burned  the  capitol  at  his  bidding? 
he  replied  again,  that  he  should  have  done  it;  but  Gracchus  would 
not  bid  such  a  thing.  Thej  that  knew  me  heretofore,  know  I  have  a 
thousand  times  thus  apologised  for  myself;  adding,  that  in  vasaalt  and 
slavea^  and  persons  trandcendenUy  obUgtd^  their  fidelity  exempted  them 
from  all  ignominy,  though  the  principal  lards^  masters,  audpairani,  might 
be  accounted  traitors.  My  youth  and  other  circumstances  incapa<^- 
tated  me  from  rendering  him  any  great  services ;  but  aU  thai  I  did,  and 
off  that  I  writ,  had  no  other  aim  than  his  interest;  nor  do  I  care  how 
much  any  man  can  hiodiate  my  former  writings,  as  long  as  they  were 
subservient  to  him. 

"  Having  made  this  declaration,  let  them  (or  more  able  men  than 
they)  write  the  life  of  a  man  who  hath  some  virtues  of  the  most  cele- 
brated times,  and  hath  preserved  himself  free  from  the  vices  of  these. 
My  reply  shall  be  a  scomfnl  silence.*' — ^Preface  to  Stubbe*8  "Legends 
no  Histories,''  1670. 

*  His  reasons  for  conformity  on  these  important  objects  are  given 
with  his  usual  simplicity.  "  I  haye  at  length  removed  all  the  um- 
brages I  ever  lay  under.  I  have  joined  myself  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  upon  account  of  its  being  publidy  imposed  (which  in  thmgs 
indifferent  is  no  small  consideration,  as  I  learned  fh>m  the  Scottish 
transactions  at  Perth),  but  because  it  \s  the  least  defining,  and 
quently  the  most  comprehensive  and  fitting  to  be  nationoL^* 
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his  physician ;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  making  philosophical 
experiments,  Stubbe  went  to  Jamaica,  and  intended  to 
have  proceeded  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession, but  still  an  adventurer.  At  length  Stubbe  re- 
turned home;  established  himself  as  a  physician  at 
Warwick,  where,  though  he  died  early,  he  left  a  name 
celebrated.*  The  fertility  of  his  pen  appears  in  a  great 
number  of  philosophical,  political,  and  medical  publica- 
tions. But  all  his  great  learning,  the  facility  of  his  ge- 
nius, his  poignant  wit,  his  high  professional  character, 
his  lofty  independence,  his  scorn  of  practising  the  little 
mysterious  arts  of  life,  availed  nothing;  for  while  he 
was  making  himself  popular  among  his  auditors,  he 
was  eagerly  depreciated  by  those  who  would  not  will- 
ingly allow  merit  to  a  man  who  owned  no  master,  and 
who  feared  no  rivaL 

Literary  coteries  were  then  held  at  coffee-houses ;  f 
and  there  presided  the  voluble  Stubbe,  with  ''  a  big  and 
magisterial  voice,  while  his  mind  was  equal  to  it,"  says 
the  characterising  Wood;  but  his  attenuated  frame 
seemed  too  delicate  to  hold  long  so  unbroken  a  spirit. 
It  was  an  accident,  however,  which  closed  this  life  of 
toil  and  hurry  and  petulant  genius.  Going  to  a  patient 
at  night,  Stubbe  was  drowned  in  a  very  shallow  river, 
"  his  head  (adds  our  cynic,  who  had  generously  paid  the 

*  He  died  at  Bath  in  16*76,  where  he  had  gone  in  attendanoe  upon 
several  of  bis  patients  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Warwick,  where  he 
for  a  long  time  practised  as  a  phjsician.  His  old  antagonist  Glanvili 
was  at  that  time  rector  of  the  Abbey  Church  in  which  he  was  buried, 
and  so  became  the  preacher  of  his  ftmeral  sermon.  Wood  says  he 
**  said  no  greiCt  matter  of  him." — Eo. 

f  Pope  said  to  Spenoe,  **It  was  Dryden  who  made  Will's  coffee- 
house the  great  resort  for  the  wits  of  his  time.  After  his  death  Ad« 
dison  transferred  it  to  Button's,  who  had  been  a  servant  of  his."  Will's 
Qotfoe-havae  was  at  the  comer  of  Bow-street,  Oovent-garden,  and  But- 
ton's dose  by  in  Bussell-Btreet — ^Bd. 
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tribate  of  his  jnst  admiration  with  his  strong  peculiarity 
of  style)  being  then  intoxicated  with  bibbing,  bat  more 
with  talking  and  snuffing  of  powder.'' 

Such  was  the  adversary  of  the  Royal  Society  1  It  is 
quite  in  character  that,  ,under  the  government  of  Crom- 
well, he  himself  should  have  spread  a  taste  for  what  was 
then  called  "The  New  Philosophy"  among  our  youth 
and  gentlemen,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  clergy 
contemptible;  or,  as  he  says,  ^to  make  them  appear 
egregious  fools  in  matters  of  common  discourse."  He 
had  always  a  motive  for  his  actions,  however  opposite 
they  were;  pretending  that  he  was  never  moved  by 
caprice,  but  guided  by  principle.  One  of  his  adversa- 
ries, however,  has  reason  to  say,  that  judging  him  by  his 
"  printed  papers,  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  contradictory 
parts."  After  the  Restoration,  he  furnished  as  odd,  but 
as  forcible  a  reason,  for  opposing  the  Royal  Society.  At 
that  time  the  nation,  recent  from  republican  ardours,  was 
often  panic-struck  by  papistical  conspiracies,  and  projects 
of  arbitrary  power;  and  it  was  on  this  principle  that  he 
took  part  against  the  Society.  Influenced  by  Dr.  Fell 
and  others,  he  suffered  them  to  infuse  these  extravagant 
opinions  into  his  mind.  No  private  ends  appear  to  have 
influenced  his  changeable  conduct;  and  in  the  present 
instance  he  was  sacrificing  bis  personal  feelings  to  his 
public  principles;  for  Stubbe  was  then  in  the  most 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  illustrious  Boyle,  the 
'father  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  admired  the  ardour  of 
Stubbe,  till  he  found  its  inconvenience.* 

*  "  Some  3rear8  aflier  the  king's  restoration  be  took  pet  against  the 
Boyal  Society,  (for  which  before  he  had  a  great  yeneratioD,)  and  being 
encouraged  bj  Dr.  Jo.  fell,  no  admirer  of  that  society,  became  in  his 
writings  an  inveterate  enemj^  against  it  for  several  pretended  reasons: 
among  which  were,  first,  that  the  members  thereof  intended  to  bring 
a  contempt  upon  ancient  and  solid  leaming,  upon  Aristotle^  to  under- 
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Stubbe  opened  his  formidable  attacks,  for  they  form  a 
series,  by  replying  to  the  "  Plus  Ultra  "  of  Glanvill,  with 
a  title  as  quaint, "  The  JPlus  Ultra  reduced  to  a  Non-pluB^ 
in  animadversions  on  Mr.  GlanviU  and  the  VirtuosL** 
For  a  pretence  for  this  violent  attack,  he  strained  a  pas- 
sage in  GlanviU ;  insisting  that  the  honour  of  the  whole 
fiwulty  of  which  he  wa^  a  member  was  deeply  concern- 
ed to  refute  GlanvilPs  assertion,  that  ^^  the  atacient  phy- 
sicians could  not  cure  a  cut  finger." — ^This  Qlanvill  denied 
he  had  ever  affirmed  or  thought ;  ♦  bat  war  once  resolved 

mine  the  uDiTeraities,  and  reduce  them  to  nothing,  or  at  least  to  be 
very  inconsiderable.  Secondly,  that  at  long  running  to  destroy  the 
established  religion,  and  mvolre  the  nation  in  popery,  and  I  know  not 
what,  fta  So  dexterous  was  his  pen,  whether  pro  or  eon,  that  few  or 
none  oould  equal,  answer,  or  come  near  him.  He  was  a  person  of 
most  admirable  parts,  had  a  most  prodigious  memory,  though  his 
enemies  would  not  acknowledge  it,  but  said  he  read  indexes ;  was  the 
most  noted  Latinist  and  Grecian  of  his  age ;  ond  after  he  had  been 
put  upon  it,  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  vwhioH  of  bis  time,  I  mean 
those  of  the  Royal  Society,  that^  as  he  saith,  they  alarmed  him  with 
dangers  and  troubles  eyen  to  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  fortunes.**^* 
Wood, 

*  The  aspersed  passage  in  GlanviU  is  this:  "The  philosophers  of 
elder  times,  though  their  wits  were  excellent,  yet  the  way  they  took 
was  not  like  to  bring  mndi  adrantage  to  knowledge,  or  any  of  the 
uses  of  human  Hfe,  being,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  Notion  and  jDisptt^ 
which  still  nms  round  in  a  labyrinth  of  talk,  but  advanceth  nothing. 
These  methods,  in  so  many  centuries,  never  brougM  (he  world  so  mxtch 
pracHccd  ben^icial  knowledge  as  ooM  help  iawarda  the  cure  of  a  out  finger  J*^ 
Plus  Ultra,  p.  7. — Stubbe,  with  all  the  malice  of  a  wit,  drew  his  infer- 
ence, and  turned  the  point  unfairly  against  his  adversary  1 

I  shall  here  observe  how  much  some  have  to  answer,  in  a  literary 
court  of  conscience,  when  they  unfairly  depreciate  the  works  of  a  con- 
temporary; and  how  idly  the  literary  historian  performs  his  task, 
whenever  he  adopts  the  character  of  a  writer  tnm  another  who  is  his 
adversary.    This  may  be  particularly  shown  in  the  present  instance. 

Morhoff,  hi  his  Poiyhisior  LiUeraria,  censures  the  Ptus  UUra  of 
GlanviU,  conceiving  that  he  had  treated  with  contempt  aU  ages  and 
nations  but  his  own.  The  German  bibliographer  had  never  seen  the 
book,  but  took  its  character  from  Stubbe  and  Merio  Oasaubon.    Tha 
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on,  a  pretext  as  slight  as  the  present  serves  th6  purpose ; 
and  so  that  an  odium  be  raised  against  the  enemy,  the 
end  is  obtained  before  the  injustice  is  acknowledged. 
This  is  indeed  the  history  of  other  wars  than  those  of 
words.  The  present  was  protracted  with  an  hostility 
unsubduing  and  unsubdued.  At  length  the  malicious 
ingenuity,  or  the  heated  fancy,  of  Stubbe,  hardly  sketch- 
ed a  political  conspiracy,  accusing  the  Royal  Society  of 
having  adopted  the  monstrous  projects  of  Campanella ; 
—an  anomalous  genius,  who  was  confined  by  the  Inqui- 
sition the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  who,  among  some 
political  reveries,  projected  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal empire,  though  he  was  for  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  authority  in  the  philosophical  world.  He  was  for 
one  government  and  one  religion  throughout  Europe, 
but  in  other  respects  he  desired  to  leave  the  minds  of  men 
quite  free.  Campanella  was  one  of  the  new  lights  of  the 
age ;  and  his  hardy,  though  wild  genius  much  more  re- 
sembled our  Stubbe,  who  denounced  his  extravagancies, 
than  any  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  was  so 
artfully  compared. 

The  tremendous  attack  appeared  in  Stubbe's  ^  Cam- 
panella Revived,  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  whether  the  Virtuosi  there  do  not  pursue 
the  projects  of  Campanella,  for  reducing  England  into 
Popery ;  relating  the  quarrel  betwixt  H.  S.  and  the  R.  S., 
Ac.  1670."  ♦ 

design  of  the  Plus  XHtra^  however,  differs  little  from  the  other  works 
of  GlftDTiil,  whioh  Morhoffhad  seen,  and  has  highly  commended. 

*  The  political  reverie  of  Campanella  was  even  suspected  to  cover 
very  opposite  designs  to  those  he  seemed  to  be  proposing  to  the  world. 
He  attempted  to  turn  men's  minds  from  all  inquiries  into  politics  and 
religion,  to  mere  philosophical  ones.  He  wished  that  the  passions  of 
mankind  might  be  so  directed,  as  to  spend  their  force  in  philosophical 
discussions,  and  in  improvements  in  science.  He  therefore  insisted 
OQ  a  uniformity  on  those  great  subjects  which  have  so  long  agitated 
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Such  was  the  dread  which  his  reiterated  attacks 
caused  the  Royal  Society,  that  they  employed  against 
him  all  the  petty  persecutions  of  power  and  intrigue. 
"  Thirty  legions,"  says  Stubbe,  alluding  to  the  famous 

modem  Europe ;  for  the  ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  wars  merely  for 
religion,  and  perhaps  none  for  modes  of  goyemment  One  may  dis- 
cover an  enlightened  principle  in  the  project ;  hut  the  character  of  Caro- 
panella  was  a  jumble  of  sense,  subtlety,  and  wildness.  He  probably 
masked  his  real  intentions.  He  appears  an  advocate  for  the  firm  es- 
tablishment of  the  papal  despotism ;  yet  he  aims  to  give  an  enlightened 
principle  to  regulate  the  actions  of  mankind.  The  intentions  of  a  vis- 
ionary are  difficult  to  define.  If  he  were  really  an  advocate  for  despot- 
ism, what  occasioned  an  imprisonment  for  the  greater  part  of  his  days  f 
Did  he  lay  his  project  much  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things?  Did 
Campanella  imagine  that,  if  men  were  allowed  to  philosophise  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  the  despotism  of  religion  and  politics  would  dis- 
solve away  in  the  weakness  of  its  quiescent  state? 

The  project  is  a  chimera — ^but,  according  to  the  projector,  the  po- 
litical and  religious  freedom  of  Eugland  formed  its  greatest  obstacle. 
Part  of  his  plan,  therefore,  includes  the  means  of  weakening  the  Insu- 
lar heretics  by  intestine  divisions — a  mode  not  seldom  practised  by 
the  continental  powers  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  political  project  of  this  fervid  genius  was,  that  his  "  Prince," 
the  Spanish  king,  should  be  the  mightiest  sovereign  in  Europe.  For 
this,  he  was  first  to  prohibit  all  theological  controversies  from  the 
Transalpine  schools,  those  of  Oermany,  to  "A  controversy,"  he  ob- 
serves, ^  always  shows  a  kind  of  victory,  and  may  serve  as  an  au- 
thority to  a  bad  cause."  He  would  therefore  admit  of  no  commenta- 
ries on  the  Bible,  to  prevent  all  diversity  of  opinion.  He  would  have 
revived  the  ancient  philosophical  sects,  instead  of  the  modem  religious 
sects. 

The  Greek  and  the  HArew  languages  were  not  to  be  taught  I  for  the 
republican  freedom  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  Grecians  had  often  proved 
destractive  of  monarchy.  HobbeS)  in  the  bold  scheme  of  his  LeviaOian^ 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  fatality.  Campanella  would  substi- 
tute for  these  ancient  languages  the  study  of  the  Arabic  tongue  1  The 
troublesome  Transalpine  wits  might  then  employ  themselves  in  con- 
futing the  Tuiks,  rather  than  in  vexing  the  Catholics ;  so  closely  did 
sagacity  and  extravagance  associate  in  the  mind  of  this  wild  genius. 
But  MMemaiioal  and  Aetnmomical  schools,  and  other  institutions  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  fneehafdcai  arte,  and  particularly  those  to 
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reply  of  the  philosopher,  who  would  not  dispute  with  a 
crowned  head,  "  were  to  be  called  to  aid  you  against  a 
young  country  physician,  who  had  so  long  discontinued 
studies  of  this  nature."  However,  he  announces  that 
he  has  finished  three  more  works  against  the  Royal 

which  the  northern  genius  is  most  apt,  as  navigation,  &a,  were  to  oc- 
cupy the  studies  of  tlie  people,  divert  them  from  exciting  fresh  troubles, 
and  withdraw  them  from  theological  factions.  Oampanella  thus  would 
make  men  g^at  in  science,  having  first  made  them  slaves  in  politics ; 
a  philosophical  people  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  despots — not  an  im- 
possible event! 

His  plan,  remarkable  enough,  of  weakening  the  Englinh,  I  give  in 
his  words: — "No  better  waj  can  possibly  be  found  than  by  causing 
divisions  and  dissensions  among  them,  and  bj  continually  keeping  up 
the  same ;  which  will  Aimish  the  Spaniard  and  the  French  with  ad- 
vantageous opportunities.  As  for  their  religfon,  which  is  a  moderated 
Calvinism,  that  cannot  be  so  easily  extinguished  and  rooted  out  there, 
unless  there  were  some  schools  set  up  in  Flanders,  where  the  English 
have  great  commerce,  by  means  of  which  there  maybe  scattered  abroad 
the  seeds  of  schism  and  division.  These  people  being  of  a  nature  which 
is  still  desirous  of  novelties  and  change,  tiiey  are  easily  wrouicht  over 
to  anything."  These  schools  were  tried  at  Douay  in  Flanders,  and  at 
Yalladolid  in  Spain,  and  other  places.  They  became  nests  of  rebellion 
for  the  English  Oatholics ;  or  for  any  one,  who,  being  discontented 
with  government,  was  easily  converted  to  any  religion  which  aimed  to 
overturn  the  British  Ck>nstitution.  The  secret  history  of  the  Ronum 
Oatholics  in  England  remains  yet  to  be  told :  they  indeed  had  their 
martyrs  and  their  heroes;  but  the  public  effects  appear  in  the  frequent 
executions  which  occurred  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 

Stubbe  appears  to  have  imagined  that  the  Rotal  Societt  was 
really  formed  on  the  principle  of  Oampanella ;  to  withdraw  the  people 
firom  intermeddling  with  potiUcs  and  religion,  by  engaging  them  merely 
in  philosophical  pursuits. — ^Tbe  reaction  of  the  public  mind  is  an  object 
not  always  sufficiently  indicated  by  historians.  The  vile  hypocrisy  and 
mutual  persecutions  of  the  numerous  fanatics  occasioned  very  relaxed 
and  tolerant  principles  of  religion  at  the  Restoration;  as,  the  democratic 
fury  having  spent  itself,  too  great  an  indulgence  was  now  allowed  to 
monarchy.  Stubbe  was  alarmed  that,  should  Popery  be  established, 
the  crown  of  England  would  become  feudatory  to  foreign  power,  and 
embroil  the  nation  in  the  restitution  of  all  the  abbey  lands,  of  which, 
at  the  Reformation,  the  Ohuroh  had  so  zealously  been  plundered.    He 
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Society,  and  has  a  fourth  nearly  ready,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  rhetorical  history  of  the  Society  by 
Sprat  must  be  bad,  because  "  no  eloquence  can  be  com- 
plete if  the  subject-matter  be  foolish  !"  His  adversaries 
not  only  threatened  to  write  his  life,  *  but  they  represent- 
ed him  to  the  king  as  a  libeller,  who  ought  to  be  whipped 
at  a  cart's  tail ;  a  circumstance  which  Stubbe  records 
with  the  indignation  of  a  Roman  spirit,  f    They  stopped 

was  Btill  further  alarmed  that  the  virtuosi  would  influence  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  to  these  purposes;  **an  evil,*'  says  he,  '*  which  has 
been  guarded  against  by  our  ancestors  in  ioxm^ung  free-sctwoU^  by  uni- 
formity of  instruction  cementing  men's  minds.*'  We  now  smile  at 
these  terrors ;  perhaps  they  were  sometimes  real  The  absolute  ne- 
oessity  of  strict  conformity  to  the  prevalent  religion  of  Europe  was 
avowed  in  that  unrivalled  scheme  of  depotism,  which  menaced  to 
efface  every  trace  of  popular  freedom,  and  the  independence  of  nations, 
under  the  dominion  of  Napoleon. 

♦  To  this  threat  of  writing  his  life,  we  have  already  noticed  the 
noble  apology  he  has  drawn  up  for  the  versatility  of  his  opinions.  See 
p.  161.  At  the  moment  of  the  Restoration  it  was  unwise  for  any  of 
the  parties  to  reproach  another  for  their  opinions  or  their  actions.  In 
a  national  revolution,  most  men  are  implicated  in  the  general  reproach ; 
and  Stubbe  said,  on  this  occasion,  that  '*he  had  observed  worfte  faces 
in  the  society  than  his  own."  Waller,  and  Sprat,  and  Cowley  had 
equally  commemorated  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles.  Our  satirist  insidiously  congratulates  himself  that  "  he 
had  never  compared  Oliver  the  regicide  to  Moses,  or  his  son  to  Joshua ;" 
nor  that  he  had  ever  written  any  Pindaric  ode,  "  dedicated  to  the  happy 
memory  of  the  most  renowned  Prince  Oliver,  Lord  Protector :"  nothing 
to  recommend  "  the  sacred  urn  of  that  blessed  spirit  to  the  veneration 
of  posterity;  as  if 

"  BxBfame^  like  men,  ttie  elder  it  doth  grow, 

fc  Wfll  of  itself  turn  whiter  too. 

Without  what  needless  art  can  do." 
These  lines  were,  I  think,  taken  from  Sprat  himself!    Stubbe  adds,  it 
would  be  "  imprudent  in  them  to  look  beyond  the  act  of  idemnity  and 
oblivion,  which  was  more  necessary  to  the  Royal  Society  than  to  me, 
who  joined  with  no  party,  &a"— iV^occ  to  "  Legends  no  Histories.'^ 

f  He  has  described  this  intercourse  of  his  enemies  at  court  with  the 
king,  where,  when  this  punishment  was  suggested,  '^a  generous  per- 
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his  work  several  times,  and  hj  some  stratagem  tbey 
hindered  him  from  correcting  the  press;  but  nothing 
conld  impede  the  career  of  his  fearless  genius.  He 
treated  with  infinite  ridicule  their  trivial  or  their  marvel- 
lous discoveries  in  his  "  Legends  no  Histories,"  and  his 
"  Censure  on  some  Passages  of  the  History  of  the  Royal 
Society."  But  while  he  ridiculed,  he  could  instruct  them ; 
often  contributing  new  knowledge,  which  the  Royal 
Society  had  certainly  been  proud  to  have  re^stered  in 
their  history.  In  his  determination  of  depreciating  the 
novelties  of  his  day,  he  disputes  even  the  honour  of 
Harvey  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood : 
he  attributes  it  to  Andreas  Caesalpinus,  who  not  only 
discovered  it,  but  had  given  it  the  name  of  Circulatio 
Sanguinis.* 

Bonage,  altogether  unknown  to  me,  being  present,  bravely  and  fVanklj' 
interposed,  sajing,  that '  whateyer  I  was,  I  was  a  Roman ;  that  English- 
men were  not  so  precipitously  to  be  condemned  to  so  exemplary  a  pun- 
ishment ;  that  representing  that  book  to  be  a  libel  against  the  king 
was  too  remote  a  consequence  to  be  admitted  of  in  a  nation  f^ee-bom, 
and  governed  by  laws,  and  tender  of  ill  precedents.'"  It  was  a  noble 
speech,  in  the  relaxed  politics  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL  He  who 
made  it  deserved  to  have  had  his  name  n:ore  explicitly  told:  he  is 
designated  as  "  that  excellent  Englishman,  the  great  ornament  of  this 
age  nation,  and  House  of  Commons;  he  whose  single  worth  balanceth 
much  of  the  debaucheries,  foUies,  and  impertinences  of  the  kingdom/' 
^A  Reply  mto  the  Letter  written  to  Mr,  Henry  Stubbe^  Os^fbrd,  1671, 
p.  20. 

*  Stubbe  gives  some  curious  information  on  this  subject  Harvey 
published  his  Treatise  at  Frankfort,  1628,  but  Caesalpinus's  work  had 
appeared  in  1593.  Harvey  adopted  the  notion,  and  more  fully  and 
perspicuously  proved  it.  I  shall  g^ve  what  Stubbe  says.  **  Harvey, 
in  his  two  Answers  to  Riolan,  nowhere  asserts  the  invention  so  to 
himself,  as  to  deny  that  he  had  the  intimation  or  notion  from  Cssal- 
pinus ;  and  his  silence  I  take  for  a  tacit  confession.  His  ambition  of 
qkry  made  him  wiJUliinq  1o  be  thought  the  author  of  a  jH»radox  he  had  so 
Ulustratdd,  and  brought  upon  the  stage,  where  it  lay  ttnregardedf  and 
in  all  probalnlity  buried  in  oblivion ;  yet  such  was  his  modesty,  as  not 
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Stubbe  was  not  only  himself  a  man  of  science,  bat  a 
caustic  satirist,  who  blends  much  pleasantly  with  his 
bitterness.  In  the  first  ardour  of  philosophical  discovery, 
the  Society,  delighted  by  the  acquisition  of  new  facts, 
which,  however,  rarely  proved  to  be  important,  and  were 
often  ludicrous  in  their  detail,  appear  to  have  too  much 
neglected  the  arts  of  reasoning ;  they  did  not  even  prac- 
tise common  discernment,  or  what  we  might  term  philoso- 
phy in  its  more  enlarged  sense.*     Stubbe,  with  no 

to  Yindicate  it  to  himself  bj  telling  a  lie.*' — Stubbe's  Ctnswrt^  Ac, 
p.  112. 

I  give  this  literary  anecdote,  as  it  enters  into  the  history  of  most 
disc3Teries,  of  which  the  improvers^  rather  than  the  inveniors^  are  usaallj 
the  most  known  to  the  world.  Bajle,  who  wrote  much  later  than 
Stubbe,  asserts  the  same,  and  has  preserved  the  entire  passage,  art 
CoisaJipimu,  It  is  said  Harvey  is  more  expressly  indebted  to  a  pas- 
sage m  Servetus,  which  Wotton  has  given  in  the  preface  to  his  '*  Be- 
flections  on  Aocient  aud  Modem  Learning,'*  edition  1725.  The  notion 
was  probably  then  afloat,  and  each  alike  eontributed  to  its  develop- 
ment Thus  it  was  disputed  with  Ck>pemicuB,  whether  his  great  dis- 
covery of  a  fixed  sun,  and  the  earth  wheeling  round  that  star,  was  his 
own;  others  had  certainly  observed  it;  yet  the  invention  was  still 
Gopemican :  for  that  great  genius  alone  corrected,  extended,  and  gave 
perfection  to  a  hint,  till  it  expanded  to  a  system. 

So  gradual  have  often  been  the  great  inventions  of  genius.  What 
others  oar^eck^edy  and  some  discovered,  Harvey  demonstrated.  The  fate 
of  Harvey's  discovery  is  a  curious  instance  of  that  patience  and  forti- 
tude which  genius  must  too  often  exert  in  respect  to  itself.  Though 
Harvey  lived  to  his  eightieth  year,  he  hardly  witnessed  his  great  dis- 
covery established  before  he  died ;  aid  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was 
the  only  one  of  his  contemporaries  who  hved  to  see  it  in  some  repute. 
No  physician  adopted  it;  and  when  it  got  into  vog^ie,  they  then  dis- 
puted whether  he  was  the  inventor  I  Sir  William  Temple  denied  not 
only  the  discovery,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
"  Sense  can  hardly  allow  it ;  which,"  says  he,  "  in  this  dispute  must 
be  satisfied  as  well  as  reason,  before  mankind  will  concur." 

*  Stubbe  has  an  eloquent  passage,  which  describes  the  philosophy 
of  science.  The  new  Experimental  School  had  perhaps  too  wholly  re- 
jected some  virtues  of  the  old  one ;  the  cultivation  of  the  hnman  under-  * 
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respect  for  "  a  Society,"  though  dignified  by  the  addition 
of  "  Royal,"  says,  "  a  cabinet  of  virtuosi  are  but  pitiful 
reasoners.  Ignorance  id  infectious;  and 'tis  possible  for 
men  to  grow  fools  by  contact.  I  will  speak  to  the  vir- 
tuosi in  the  language  of  the  Romish  Saint  Francis  (who, 
in  the  wilderness,  so  humbly  addressed  his  only  friends), 
*  ScUvetCy  frcUres  asinif  SalvetCy  fratres  lupiP^^  As 
for  their  Transactions  and  their  History,  he  thinks 
"  they  purpose  to  grow  famous,  as  the  Turks  do  to  gain 
Paradise,  by  treaaiiring  up  all  the  waste  paper  they  n^eet 
loith.^^  He  rallies  them  on  some  ridiculous  ^attempts, 
such  as  "  An  Art  of  Flying ;"  an  art,  says  Stubbe,  in 
which  they  have  not  so  much  as  effected  the  most  facile 
part  of  the  attempt,  which  is  to  break  their  necks  I 

Sprat,  in  his  dedication  to  the  king,  had  said  that ''  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  was  an  enterprise 
equal  to  the  most  renowned  actions  of  the  best  princes." 
One  would  imagine  that  the  notion  of  a  monarch  found- 
standing,  as  well  as  the  mere  observation  on  the  facts  that  they  collect- 
ed ;  an  error  which  has  not  been  entirely  removed. 

"  That  art  of  reasoning  by  which  the  prudent  are  discriminated  from 
fools,  which  methodiseth  and  facilitates  our  discourses,  which  informs 
us  of  the  validity  of  consequences  and  the  probability  of  arguments, 
and  manifests  the  fallacies  of  impostors;  that  art  which  gives  life  to 
solid  eloqueace,  and  which  renders  Statesmen,  Divines, .  Physicians, 
and  Lawyers  accomplished ;  how  is  this  cried  down  and  vilified  by  the 
ignoramuRes  of  these  days  I  What  conteinpt  is  there  raised  upon  the 
disputative  Ethics  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics;  and  those  moral  in- 
structions, which  have  produced  the  Alexanders  and  the  Ptolemies, 
the  Pompeys  and  the  Oiceroes,  are  now  sligiited  in  comparison  of  day- 
labowringt  Did  we  live  at  Sparta,  where  the  daily  employments  were 
the  exercises  of  substantial  viftue  and  gallantry,  and  mm^  like  setting 
dogSj  were  rather  bred  up  unto,  than  tctught  reason  and  worthy  it  were 
a  more  tolerable  proposal  (though  the  different  policy  of  these  times 
would  not  admit  of  it);  but  this  working^  so  recommended,  is  but  the 
feeding  of  carp  in  the  ow*,  Aa  As  for  the  study  of  Polltica,  and  aT 
critical  learning,  these  are  either  pedantical,  or  tedious,  to  those  who 
have  a  shorter  way  of  studying  www." — Preface  to  "  Legends  no  HistorimJ* 
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ing  a  society  foe  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  could  hard 
ly  be  made  objectionable ;  but,  in  literary  controversy, 
genius  has  the  power  of  wiesting  all  things  to  its  pur- 
pose by  its  own  peculiar  force,  and  the  art  of  placing 
every  object  in  the  light  it  chooses,  and  can  thus  obtain 
our  attention  in  spite  of  our  conviction.  I  will  add  the 
curious  animadversion  of  Stubbe  on  Sprat's  compliment 
to  the  king : — 

"  Never  Prmce  acquired  the  fame  of  great  and  good 
by  any  knicknacks — ^but  by  actions  of  political  wisdom, 
courage,  justice,"  &c 

Stubbe  shows  how  Dionysius  and  Nero  had  been  de- 
praved by  these  mechanic  philosophers — that 

"  An  Aristotelian  would  never  pardon  himself  if  he 
compared  this  heroical  enterprise  with  the  actions  of  our 
Black  Prince  or  Henry  V. ;  or  with  Henry  VIII.  in  de- 
molishing abbeys  and  rejecting  the  papal  authority ;  or 
Queen  Elizabeth's  exploits  against  Spain ;  or  her  restor- 
ing the  Protestant  religion,  putting  the  Bible  into  English, 
and  supporting  the  Protestants  beyond  sea.  But  the 
reason  he  (Sprat)  gives  why  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  experimentators  equals  the  most  re- 
nowned actions  of  the  best  princes,  is  such  a  pitiful  one 
as  Guzman  de  Alfarache  never  met  with  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Hospital  of  Fools — '  To  increase  the  power, 
by  new  arts,  of  conquered  nations !'  These  consequences 
are  twisted  like  the  cordage  of  OcnuSy  the  God  of  Sloth, 
in  hell,  which  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  fodder  asses  with. 
If  our  historian  means  by  everi/  little  invention  to  increase 
the  powers  ofmankindy  as  an  enterprise  of  such  renown, 
he  is  deceived ;  this  glory  is  not  due  to  such  as  go  about 
with  a  dog  and  a  hoop,  nor  to  the  practicers  of  leger- 
demain, or  upon  the  high  or  low  rope;  not  to  every 
mountebank  and  his  man  Andrew;  all  which,  with 
many  other  mechanical  and  experimental  philosophers, 
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do  in  some  sort  increase  the  powers  of  mankind,  and 
differ  no  more  from  some  of  the  virtuosi,  than  a  cat  in  a 
hole  doth  from  a  cat  out  of  a  hole;  betwixt  which  that 
inquisitive  person  Asdryasdust  Tossoffacan  found  a  very 
great  resemblance.  'Tis  not  the  increasing  of  the  powers 
of  mankind  by  a  pendulum  watch,  nor  spectacles  where- 
by divers  may  see  under  water,  nor  the  new  ingenuity 
of  apple-roasters,  nor  every  petty  discovery  or  instru- 
ment, must  be  put  in  comparison,  much  less  preferred, 
before  the  protection  and  enlargement  of  empireeJ*^  * 

Had  Stubbe^s  death  not  occurred,  this  warfare  had 
probably  continued.  He  insisted  on  a  complete  victory. 
He  had  forced  the  Royal  Society  to  disclaim  their  own 
works,  by  an  announcement  that  they  were  not  answer- 
able, as  a  body,  for  the  various  contributions  which  they 
gave  the  world :  an  advertisement  which  has  been  more 
than  once  found  necessary  to  be  renewed.  As  for  their 
historian  Sprat,  our  intrepid  Stubbe  very  unexpectedly 
offered  to  manifest  to  the  parliament  that  this  courtly 
adulator,  by  his  book,  was  chargeable  with  high  treason ; 
if  they  believed  that  the  Royal  Society  were  really  en- 
gaged so  deeply  as  he  averred  in  the  portentous  CsBsa- 
rean  Popery  of  Campanella.  Glanvill,  who  had  "  insult- 
ed all  university  learning,"  had  been  immolated  at  the 
pedestal  of  Aristotle.  "  I  have  done  enough,"  he  adds, 
"since  my  animadversions  contain  'more  than  they  all 
knew;  and  that  these  have  shown  that  the  virtuosi  are 
very  great  impostors,  or  men  of  little  reading;"  alluding 
to  the  various  discoveries  which  they  promulgated  as 
novelties,  but  which  Stubbe  had  asserted  were  known  to 
the  ancients  and  others  of  a  later  period.  This  forms  a 
perpetual  accusation  against  the  inventors  and  discovei^ 
ers,  who  may  often  exclaim,  "Perish  those  who  have 

*  "LegeodB  no  Histories,**  p.  6. 
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done  our  good  works  before  us !"  "  The  Discoveries  of 
the  Ancients  and  Modems  ^  by  Dutens,  had  this  boolT 
been  then  published,  might  have  assisted  our  keen  in- 
vestigator; but  our  combatant  ever  proudly  met  his 
adversaries  single-handed. 

The  "Philosophical  Transactions**  were  afterwards 
accused  of  another  kind  of  high  treason,  against  gram- 
mar and  common  sense.  It  was  long  before  the  collect 
ors  of  fiacts  practised  the  art  of  writing  on  them ;  still 
later  before  they  could  philosophise,  as  well  as  observe : 
Bacon  and  Boyle  were  at  first  only  imitated  in  their 
patient  industry.  When  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society,  he,  and  most  of  his  correspond- 
ents, wrote  in  the  most  confused  manner  imaginable. 
A  wit  of  a  very  original  cast,  the  facetious  Dr.  King,* 
took  advantage  of  their  perplexed  and  often  unintelli- 
gible descriptions ;  of  the  meanness  of  their  style,  which 
humbled  even  the  great  objects  of  nature ;  of  their  cre- 
dulity that  heaped  up  marvels,  and  their  vanity  that 
prided  itself  on  petty  discoveries,  and  invented  a  new 

*  Dr.  King  was  allied  to  the  famQies  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester; 
he  took  a  degree  as  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  soon  got  into  great 
practice.  "He  afterwards  went  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  to  Lrelaud,  where  he  became  Judge  Advocate,  Sole  Com- 
missioner of  the  Prizes,  Keeper  of  the  Records,  Vicar-GJeneral  to  the 
Lord  Primate  of  Ireland;  was  countenanced  by  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  might  have  made  a  fortune.  But  so  far  was  he  from  heaping 
up  riches,  that  he  returned  to  £ngland  wiih  no  other  treasure  than 
a  few  merrj  poems  and  humorous  essays,  and  returned*  to  his  stu* 
dent's  place  in  Christ  Church.'* — Enc  Brit.  He  was  assisted  by 
Bolingbroke;  but  when  his  patronage  (ailed,  Swift  procured  him  the 
situation  of  editor  to  "Barber's  Gazette."  He  ultimately  took  to 
drinking;  Lintot  the  bookseller,  told  Pope,  "I  remember  Dr.  King 
could  write  verses  in  a  tavern  three  hours  after  he  could  not  speak." 
His  last  patron  was  Lord  Clarendon,  and  he  died  in  apartments  he  had 
provided  for  him  in  London,  Dea  25,  1712,  and'  was  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  elpense  of  his  lordship. — £o. 
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species  of  satire.  Sloane,  a  nam^  endeared  to  posterity, 
whose  life  was  that  of  an  enthusiast  of  science,  and  who 
was  the  founder  of  a  national  collection ;  and  his  numer- 
ous friends,  many  of  whose  names  have  descended  with 
the  regard  due  to  the  votaries  of  Ttnowledge,  fell  the  vic- 
tims.    Wit  is  an  unsparing  leveller. 

The  new  species  of  literary  burlesque  which  King 
seems  to  have  invented,  consists  in  selecting  the  very 
expressions  and  absurd  passages  from  the  original  he 
ridiculed,  and  framing  out  of  them  a  droll  dialogue  or  a 
grotesque  narrative,  he  adroitly  inserted  his  own  remarks, 
replete  with  the  keenest  irony,  or  the  driest  sarcasm.* 
Our  arch  wag  says,  ''The  bulls  and  blunders  which 
Sloane  and  his  friends  so  naturally  pour  forth  cannot  be 

^  Sloane  describes  Clark,  the  famous  posture-master,  **  Phil  Trans.** 
No.  242,  certainly  with  the  wildest  graramar,  but  with  many  curious 
particulars ;  the  gentleman  in  one  of  Dr.  Eing*8  Dialogues  inquires 
the  secretary's  opinion  of  the  causes  of  this  man's  wonderful  pliability 
of  limbs;  a  question  which  Sloane  liad  thus  solved,  with  colloquial  ease: 
it  depended  upon  "  bringing  the  body  to  it,  by  using  himself  to  it" 

In  giving  an  account  of  "acliild  bom  without  a  brain'* — "Had  it 
lived  long  enough,"  said  King,  **  it  would  have  made  an  excellent 
publisher  of  Philosophical  Transactions!" 

Sloane  presented  the  Boyal  Society  with  "  a  figure  of  a  Chinese, 
representing  one  of  that  nation  using  an  ear-picker,  and  expressing 
great  satisfaction  therein." — *'  Whatever  pleasure,"  said  that  learned 
physician,  ''the  Chinese  may  take  in  thus  picking  their  ears,  I  am 
certain  most  people  in  these  parl;s,  who  have  had  their  hearing  im- 
paired, have  had  such  misfortune  first  come  to  them  by  picking  their 
ears  too  much." — ^He  is  so  cwiouSy  says  King,  that  the  secretary  took 
as  much  satisfaction  in  looking  upon  the  ear-picker,  as  the  Chinese 
oould  do  in  picking  their  ears  1 

But  '*  What  drowning  is" — ^that  "  Hanging  i^  only  apoplexy  I"  that 
*'Men  cannot  swallow  when  they  are  dead!"  ihat  **No  fish  die  of 
fevers!"  tliat  '*  Hog^  s — ^t  soap,  and  cows  s — t  fire?"  that  the  secretary 
had  "  Shells,  called  Blackmoorihteeth,  I  suppose  from  their  whiteM!^ r 
and  the  learned  Bay's,  that  grave  naturalist  incredible  description  of 
"a  very  curious  little  instrument!"  I  leave  to  the  reader  and  Dr. 
King. 
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misrepresented,  so  careful  I  am  in  producing  them." 
King  still  moves  the  risible  muscles  of  his  readers.  "  The 
Voyage  to  Cajamai,''  a  travestie  of  Sloane's  valuable 
^'  History  of  Jamaica,"  »  still  a  peculiar  piece  of  humour; 
and  it  has  been  rightly  distinguished  as  ''one  of  the 
severest  and  merriest  satires  that  was  ever  written  in 
prose."*  The  author  might  indeed  have  blushed  at  the 
labour  bestowed  on  these  drolleries;  he  might  have 
dreaded  that  humour  so  voluminous  might  grow  tedious ; 
but  King,  often  with  a  Lucianie  spirit,  with  flashes  of 
Rabelais,  and  not  seldom  with  the  causticity  of  his  friend 
Swift,  dissipated  life  in  literary  idleness,  with  parodies 
and  travesties  on  most  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  he 
made  these  little  things  often  more  exquisite  at  the  cost 
of  consuming  on  them  a  genius  capable  of  better.  A 
parodist  or  a  burlefouer  is  a  wit  who  is  perpetually  on 
the  watch  to  catch  up  or  to  disguise  an  author's  words, 
to  swell  out  his  defects,  atoi  pick  up  his  blunders — to 
amuse  the  public !  King  was  a  wit,  who  lived  on  the 
highway  of  literature,  appropriating,  for  his  own  purpose, 
the  property  of  the  most  eminent  passengers,  by  a  dex- 

^  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  unhappily  not  insensible  to  these  ludicrous 
assaults,  and  in  the  prefaoe  to  his  "  History  of  Jamaica,"  1707,  a  work 
80  highly  prized  for  it8.l>otanical  researches,  absolutely  ahiicipated 
this  fatal  faoetiousness,  for  thus  he  delivers  himself: — "  Those  who 
■triye  to  make  ridiculous  anything  of  this  kind,  and  think  themselves 
great  wits,  but  are  very  ignorant,  and  understand  nothing  of  the 
argument)  these,  if  one  were  afraid  of  them,  and  consulted  his  own 
ease,  might  possibly  hinder  the  publication  of  any  such  work,  the 
efforts  to  be  expected  from  them,  mtiking  possibly  some  impression 
upon  persons  of  equal  dispositions ;  but  considering  that  I  have  the 
approbation  of  others,  whose  judgment,  knowledge,  &c^  I  have  great 
reason  to  value ;  and  considering  that  these  sorts  of  men  have  been  in 
all  ages  ready  to  do  the  like,  not  only  to  ordinary  persons  and  their 
equals,  but  even  to  abuse  their  prince  and  blaspheme  their  Maker,  I 
•ball,  as  I  have  ever  since  I  seriously  considered  this  matter,  think  of 
and  treat  them  with  the  greatest  contempt" 
Vou  IL— 12 
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trous  mode  no  other  had  hit  on.  What  an  important 
lesson  the  labours  of  King  offer  to  real  genius !  Their 
temporary  humour  lost  with  their  prototypes  becomes 
like  a  paralytic  limb,  which,  refusing  to  do  its  office, 
impedes  the  action  of  the  vital  members. 

Wotton,  in  sunmiing  up  his  "  Reflections  upon  Ancient 
and  Modem  Learning,''  was  doubtful  whether  knowledge 
would  improve  in  the  next  age  proportionably  as  it  had 
done  in  his  own.  ^'  The  humour  of  the  age  is  visibly 
altered,"  he  says,  "  from  what  it  had  been  thirty  years 
ago.  Though  the  Royal  Society  has  weathered  the  rude 
attacks  of  Stubbe,"  yet  "  the  sly  insinuations  of  the  Men 
of  TFi^,"  with  "  the  public  ridiculing  of  all  who  spend 
their  time  and  fortunes  in  scientific  or  curious  researches, 
have  so  taken  off  the  edge  of  those  who  have  opulent 
fortunes  and  a  love  to  learning,  that  these  studies  begin 
to  be  contracted  amongst  physicians  and  mechanics." — 
He  treats  King  with  good-humour.  ''  A  man  is  got  but 
a  very  little  way  (in  philosophy)  that  is  concerned  as 
often  as  such  a  merry  gentleman  as  Dr.  King  shall  think 
fit  to  make  himself  sport"* 

*  Dr.  King's  dispersed  works  have  fortunately  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Kicbols,  with  ample  iUustrations,  m  three  vols.  Svo,  1776.  The 
"UsefVil  Transactions  in  Philosophy  and  other  sorts  of  Learning/' 
form  a  collection  of  ludicrous  dissertations  of  Antiquarian  ism,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Criticism,  ^.,  where  his  own  peculiar  humour  combines 
with  his  curious  reading.  [In  this  he  burlesqued  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  with  some  degree  of  spirit  and 
humour.  By  turning  vulgar  lines  into  Qreek,  Latin,  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
a  learned  air  is  g^ven  to  some  papers  on  childish  subjects.  One  learned 
doctor  communicates  to  another  *'an  Essay  proving^  by  arguments 
philosophical,  that  millers,  falsely  so  reputed,  are  not  thieves,  with  an 
interesting  argument  that  taylors  likewise  are  not  so.**  A  Welsh 
schoolmaster  sends  some  *' natural  observations**  made  in  Wales,  in 
direct  imitation  of  the  *' Philosophical  Transactions*'  for  1707,  and 
with  humorous  love  for  genealogy,  reckons  that  in  his  sdiool,  *'  since 
the  flood,  titere  have  been  466,  and  I  am  the  467th  master:  before  the 
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THE  ROYAL  SOCIETT,  FIELDING,  SMART,  Ac. 

A  Parallel  between  Orator  HeDley  and  Sir  John  Hill — ^his  love  of  the 
Science  of  Botanj,  with  the  fate  of  his  "  Vegetable  System  ** — ^rid- 
icules adentifio  Collectors;  his  "Dissertation  on  Bojal  SocielieSi" 
and  his  "  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Royal  Society  "—compliments 
himself  that  he  is  not  a  Member — successful  in  his  attacks  ou  the 
Experimentalists,  but  loses  his  spirit  in  encountering  the  Wits— 
"Hie  Inspector** — a  paper  war  with  Fielding — ^a  literary  stratagem 
— ^battles  with  Smart  and  Woodward—^Hill  appeals  to  the  Nation  for- 
the  Office  of  Keeper  of  the  Sloane  Collection— closes  his  life  by  turn* 
ing  Empiric — Some  Epigrams  on  Hill — his  Miscellaneous  Writings. 

IN  the  history  of  literature  we  discover  some  who 
have  opened  their  career  with  noble  designs,  and 

flood,  they  living  long,  there  were  but  two — ^Rice  ap  Evan  Dha  the 
good,  and  Davie  ap  Shones  Oonnah  the  naught,  in  whose  time  the 
flood  came.'*  The  first  paper  of  the  collection  is  aji  evident  jest  on 
John  Bagford  and  his  gatherings  for  the  history  of  printing,  now  pre- 
served among  the  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museuai.  It  purports  to 
be  "an  Essay  on  the  invention  of  samplers,  commonicated  by  Mrs. 
Judith  Bagford,  with  an  accoont  of  her  collections  for  the  same,*'  and 
written  in  burlesque  of  a  paper  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions** 
for  April,  1697.  It  is  a  most  elaborate  performance,  deducing  with 
mode-seriousness  the  origin  of  samplers  from  the  ancient  tales  of 
Arachno,  who  "  set  forth  the  whole  story  of  her  wrongs  in  needlework, 
and  sent  It  to  her  sister  ;**  and  our  author  adds,  with  much  huoraur, 
"  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  memory  of  this  story  does  at  present 
continue^  for  there  are  no  samplers,  which  proceed  in  any  measure  be- 
yond the  first  rudiments,  but  have  a  tree  and  a  nightingale  sitting  on 
it**  Such  were  the  jests  of  the  day  against  the  Royal  philosophers.] 
He  also  invented  saHricoi  cmd  humorotu  indexes,  not  the  least  facetious 
ports  of  his  volumes.  King  had  made  notes  on  more  than  20,000 
books  and  MSS.,  and  his  AdversariOt  oT  which  a  portion  has  been  pre- 
•erred,  is  not  inferior  in  cariosity  to  the  literary  journals  of  Gibbon, 
tiiou^  it  wants  the  investigating  spirit  of  the  modem  philosopher. 
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With  no  deficient  powers,  yet  unblest  with  stoic  virtaes, 
having  missed,  in  their  honourable  labours,  those  rewards 
they  had  anticipated,  they  have  exhibited  a  sudden 
transition  of  character,  and  have  left  only  a  name  pro- 
verbial for  its  disgrace. 

Our  own  literature  exhibits  two  extraordinary  char- 
acters, indelibly  marked  by  the  same  traditional  odium. 
The  wit  and  acuteness  of  Orator  Henley,  and  the  science 
and  vivacity  of  the  versatile  Sir  John  Hill,  must  separate 
them  from  those  who  plead  the  same  motives  for  abjur- 
ing all  moral  restraint,  without  having  ever  furnished  thie 
world  with  a  singly  instance  that  they  were  capable  of 
^forming  nobler  views. 

This  orcUor  and  this  knight  would  admit  of  a  close 
parallel;*  both  as  modest  in  their  youth  as  afterwards 
remarkable  for  their  effrontery.  Their  youth  witnessed 
the  same  devotedness  to  study,  with  the  same  inventive 
and  enterprising  genius.  Hill  projected  and  pursued  a 
plan  of  botanical  travels,  to  form  a  collection  of  rare 
plants :  the  patronage  he  received  was  too  limited,  and 
he  suffered  the  misfortune  of  having  anticipated  the 
national  taste  lor  the  science  of  botany  by  half  a  century. 
Our  young  philosopher's  valuable  "  Treatise  on  Gems," 
from  Theophrastus,  procured  for  him  the  warm  friendship 
of  the  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  this 
critical  period  of  the  lives  of  Henley  and  of  Hill,  their 
resemblance  is  striking ;  nor  is  it  less  from  the  moment 
the  surprising  revolution  in  their  characters  occurred. 

Pressed  by  the  wants  of  life,  they  lost  its  decencies. 
Henley  attempted  to  poise  himself  against  the  Univer- 
sity ;  Hill  against  the  Royal  Society.  Rejected  by  these 
learned  bodies,  both  these  Cains  of  literature,  amid  their 
luxuriant  ridicule  of  eminent  men,  still  evince  some 

^  The  moral  and  literaiy  oharacter  of  Henley  baa  been  developed  in 
"Oalainitiea  of  Authors." 
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claims  to  rank  among  them.  The  one  prostituted  his 
genias  in  his  "  Lectures ;"  the  other,  in  his  "Inspectors." 
Never  two  authors  were  more  constantly  pelted  with 
epigrams,  or  buffeted  in  literary  quarrels.  They  have 
met  with  the  same  fate;  covered  with  the  same  odiunL 
Yet  Sir  John  Hill,  this  despised  man,  after  all  the  fertile 
absurdities  of  hb  literary  life,  performed  more  for  the 
improvement  of  the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  and 
was  the  cause  of  diffusing  a  more  general  taste  for  the 
science  of  botany,  than  any  other  contemporary.  His 
real  ability  extorts  that  regard  which  his  misdirected 
ingenuity,  instigated  by  vanity,  and  often  by  more 
worthless  motives,  had  lost  for  him  in  the  world.* 

♦  The  twenty-six  folios  of  his  "Tegetable  System,"  with  many 
others,  testify  his  love  and  his  labour.  It  contains  IGOO  plates,  represent- 
ing 26,000  different  figures  of  plants  fram  nature  only.  This  publica- 
tion mined  the  author,  whose  widow  (the  sister  of  Lord  Ranelagh) 
published  "  An  Address  to  the  Public,  by  the  Hon.  Lady  Hill,  setting 
forth  the  consequences  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hill's  acquaintance  with 
the  Earl  of  Bute,"  1787.  I  should  have  noticed  it  in  the  "  Calamities 
of  Authors."  It  offers  a  sad  and  mortifying  lesson  to  the  votary  of 
science  who  aspires  to  a  noble  enterprise.  Lady  Hill  complains  of  the 
patron ;  but  a  patron,  however  great,  cannot  always  raise  the  public 
taste  to  the  degree  required  to  afford  the  only  true  patronage  which 
can  animate  and  reward  an  author.    Her  detail  is  impressive : — 

**  Sir  John  HiU  had  just  wrote  a  book  of  great  elegance — I  think  it 
was  called  '  Exotic  Botany  * — ^which  he  wished  to  have  presented  to  the 
king,  and  therefore  named  it  to  Lord  Bute.  His  lordship  waived  that, 
saying  that '  he  had  a  greater  object  to  propose ;'  and  shortly  after 
laid  before  him  a  plan  of  the  most  voluminous,  magnificent,  and  costly 
work  that  ever  man  attempted.  I  tremble  when  I  name  its  tide — 
because  I  think  the  severe  application  which  it  required  killed  him ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  expense  ruined  his  fortune—*  The  Vegetable  Sys- 
tem.* This  work  was  to  consist  of  twenty-six  volumes  folio,  contain- 
hig  sixteen  hundred  copper-plates,  the  engraving  of  each  cost  four 
g^neas ;  the  paper  was  of  the  most  expensive  kind ;  the  drawings  by 
the  first  hands.  The  printing  was  also  a  very  weighty  concern ;  and 
many  other  articles,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  Lord  Bute  said 
that '  the  expense  had  been  considered,  and  that  Sir  John  Hill  might 
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At  the  time  that  Hill  was  engaged  in  several  large 
compilations  for  the  booksellers,  his  employers  were  de- 
sirous that  the  honours  of  an  F.R.S.  should  ornament 
his  title-page.  This  versatile  genius,  however,  during 
these  graver  works,  had  suddenly  emerged  from  his 
learned  garret,  and,  in  the  shape  of  a  fashionable  lounger, 
rolled  in  his  chariot  from  the  Bedford  to  Ranelagh ;  was 
visible  at  routs ;  and  sate  at  the  theatre  a  tremendous  ar- 
biter of  taste,  raising  about  him  tumults  and  divisions  ;* 
and  in  his  *'  Inspectors,"  a  periodical  paper  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Daily  Advertiser^  retailed  all  the 
great  matters  relating  to  himself,  and  all  the  little  mat- 
ters he  collected  in  his  rounds  relating  to  others. 
Among  other  personalities,  he  indulged  his  satirical 
fluency  on  the  scientific  collectors.  The  Antiquarian 
Society  were  twitted  as  medal-scrapers  and  antediluvian 
knife-grinders ;  conchologists  were  turned  into  cockle- 
shell merchants;  and  the  naturalists  were  made  to  re- 
rest  assured  his  drciimstances  should  not  be  injured.'  Thus  he 
entered  upon  and  finished  his  destruction.  The  sale  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  expense.  After  *  The  Vegetable  System '  was  completed, 
Lord  Bute  proposed  another  volume  to  be  added,  which  Sir  John 
strenuously  opposed ;  but  his  lordship  repeating  his  desire.  Sir  John 
complied,  lest  his  lordship  should  find  a  pretext  to  cast  aside  repeated 
promises  of  ample  provision  for  himself  and  family.  But  this  was  the 
crisis  of  his  fate — ^he  died."  Lady  Hill  adds : — "  He  was  a  character 
on  which  every  virtue  was  impressed."  The  domestic  partiality  of 
the  widow  cannot  alter  the  truth  of  the  narrative  of  "  The  Vegetable 
System,*'  and  its  twenty-six  tomes. 

^  His  apologist  forms  this  excuse  for  one  then  affecting  to  be  a 
student  and  a  rake : — "Though  engaged  in  wa*ks  which  required  the 
attention  of  a  whole  life,  he  was  so  exact  an  economist  of  hin  time  that 
he  scarcely  ever  missed  a  pubh'o  amusement  for  many  years ;  and 
this,  as  he  somewhere  observes^  was  of  no  small  service  to  him ;  as, 
without  Indulging  i^  these  respects,  he  could  not  have  undergone  the 
fatigue  and  study  inseparable  fW>m  the  execution  of  his  vast  designs." 
— Short  account  of  the  "  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Hill,  M.  D."    Edinburgh:  1779. 
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cord  pompons  histories  of  stickle-backs  and  cock-chafers. 
Cantioned  by  Martin  Folkes,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,*  not  to  attempt  his  election,  our  enraged  comic 
philosopher,  who  had  preferred  his  jests  to  his  friends, 
now  discovered  that  he  had  lost  three  hundred  at  once. 
Hill  could  not  obtain  three  signatures  to  his  recommenda- 
tion. Such  was  the  real,  but,  as  usual,  not  the  ostensible, 
motive  of  his  formidable '  attack  on  the  Royal  Society. 
He  produced  his  "  Dissertation  on  Royal  Societies,  in  a 
letter  from  a  Sclavonian  nobleman  to  his  friend,"  1761 ; 
a  humorous  prose  satire,  exhibiting  a  ludicrous  descrip- 
tion of  a  tumultuous  meeting  at  the  Royal  Society, 
contrasted  with  the  decoinim  observed  in  the  French 
Academy ;  and  moreover,  he  added  a  conversazione  in  a 
coffee-house  between  some  of  the  members. 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  war,  in  a  first  act  of  hos- 
tility ;  but  the  pitched-battle  was  fought  in  "  A  Review 
of  the  Works  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  eight  parts,"  1751. 
This  literary  satire  is  nothing  less  than  a  quarto  volume, 
resembling,  in  its  form  and  manner,  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  themselves;  printed  as  if  for  the  conve- 
nience of  members  to  enable  them  to  bind  the  "  Review  " 
with  the  work  reviewed.  Voluminous  pleasantry  incurs 
the  censure  of  that  tedious  trifling  which  it  designs  to 
expose.  In  this  literary  facetia,  however,  no  inconsider- 
able knowledge  is  interspersed  with  the  ridicule.  Per- 
haps Hill  might  have  recollected  the  successiul  attempts 
of  Stubbe  on  the  Royal  Society,  who  contributed  that 
curious  knowledge  which  he  pretended  the  Royal  So- 

^  Hogarth  has  pidnted  a  portrait  of  Folkes,  which  is  still  hanging 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  nominated  vice-president 
by  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  succeeded  hun  as  president  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  "  English  Silver  Coinage,"  and  died  at  the  age  of 
«ixty-four,  1764.— Ed. 
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oioly  wanted ;  and  with  this  knowledge  he  attempted  to 
eombme  the  humour  of  Dr.  King.* 

HilPs  rejection  from  the  Royal  Society,  to  anotheF 
man  would  have  been  a  puddle  to  step  over;  but  he 
tells  a  story,  and  cleanly  passes  on,  with  impudent  adroit* 
ness.f 

*  Hill  planned  his  Review  with  good  sense.  He  says; — **  If  I  am 
merry  in  some  plaoea,  it  ought  to  be  considered  tliat  the  subjects  are 
loo  ridiculous  for  serious  criticism.  That  the  woik,  howeyer,  might 
not  be  without  its  real  uae^  an  Error  is  nowhere  exposed  withoul 
establishing  a  Truih  in  its  place."  He  has  incidentallj  thrown  out 
much  curious  knowledge—such  as  his  plan  for  forming*  ffarku 
SiecHSf  Ac  The  Reyiew  itself  may  still  be  considered  both  as  curious 
and  entertaining. 

f  In  exposing  their  defloienoieS)  as  well  as  their  redundancies,  Hill 
only  wishes,  as  he  tells  us,  that  the  Society  may  by  this  means  become 
ashamed  of  what  it  has  been,  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  kt  w 
KOT  a  member  of  U  UU  it  is  an  honour  to  a  man  to  hen!  This  was 
telling  the  world,  with  some  ingenuity,  and  with  no  little  impudence, 
that  the  Royal  Society  would  not  admit  him  as  a  member.  He  pre- 
tends to  give  a  secret  anecdote  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  r^ectioii. 
Hill,  in  eyerj  critical  conjuncture  of  his  afGairs,  and  they  were  frequent 
ones,  had  always  a  story  to  tell,  or  an  evasion,  which  served  its  mo- 
mentary purpose.  When  caned  by  an  Irish  gentleman  at  Ranelagh, 
and  his  personal  courage,  rather  than  his  stoicism,  was  suspected,  he 
published  a  story  of  his  having  once  caned  a  person  whom  he  called 
Mario ;  on  which  a  wag,  considering  Hill  as  a  PrometheuS|  wrote — 
"  To  beat  one  mau  great  Hill  was  fatod. 
What  man? — a  man  whom  he  created  I'* 

We  shall  see  the  story  he  turned  to  his  purpose,  when  pressed  hard  by 
Fielding.  In  the  present  instance,  in  a  letter  to  a  foreign  correspond- 
ent, who  had  observed  his  name  on  the  list  of  the  Oorrefpondenta  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Hill  said — "  You  are  to  know  that  /  Juwe  the  honour 
NOT  to  he  a  member  of  (he  Royal  Society  of  London.^" — ^This  letter  lay 
open  on  his  table  when  a  member,  upon  his  accustomed  visit,  caroe  in, 
and  in  his  absence  read  it  "  And  we  are  not  to  wonder,"  sayn  Hill, 
'*that  he  who  oould  obtain  inteUigenoe  in  this  manner  could  also  di- 
vulge it  ffinc  iOa  lachrymaf  Hence  all  the  animosities  that  have 
since  disturbed  this  phUoeophio  world."  While  Hill  insolently  con- 
gratulates himself  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  he 
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Hill,  however,  though  he  used  all  the  freedom  of  a 

has  most  evidently  shown  tbat  he  had  no  objection  to  be  the  member 
of  any  society  which  would  enrol  his  name  among  them.  HoNobtained 
his  medical  degree  from  no  honourable  source;  and  another  title, 
which  he  affected,  he  mysteriously  contracted  into  barbaric  dissonance. 
Hill  entiUed  himself— 

AeatL  Beg.  Scienl  BurtL  die  Soc 
To  which  Smart,  in  the  **  UOliad,*'  aUudes— 

"  While  Jargon  gave  his  titles  on  a  block, 
And  styled  him  M.D.  Acad.  Budig.  Soc." 

His  personal  attacks  on  ICartin  Folkes,  the  president,  are  caustio^ 
bat  thej  may  not  be  true;  and  on  Baker,  celebrated  for  his  micro- 
scopical discoveries,  are  keen.  He  reproaches  Folkes,  in  his  severe 
dedication  of  the  work,  in  all  the  dignity  of  solemn  invectire— '*  The 
manner  in  which  you  represented  me  to  a  noble  friend,  whUe  to  myself 
you  made  me  much  more  than  I  deserred;  the  ease  with  which  you 
had  excused  yourself,  and  the  solemnity  with  which,  in  the  face  of 
Almighty  God,  yon  excased  yourself  again ;  when  we  remember  that 
the  whole  was  done  within  the  compass  of  a  day ;  these  are  surely 
virtues  in  a  patron  that  I,  of  all  men,  ought  not  to  pass  over  ia 
■Ueace.*'  Baker,  in  his  early  days,  had  unluokUy  published  a  volume 
of  lusory  poems.  Some  imitations  of  Prior*s  loose  tales  Hill  makes 
nse  of  to  illustrate  his  "  Philosophical  Transactions.*'  AH  is  food  for 
the  malicious  digestion  of  Wit  ( 

His  anecdote  of  Mr.  Bak^s  Louae  is  a  piece  of  secret  sdentifio  his^ 
toiy  sufficiently  ludicrous. 

"  The  Duke  of  Montague  was  famous  for  his  love  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal creation,  and  for  his  being  able  to  keep  a  very  grave  face  when 
not  in  the  most  serious  earnest.  Mr.  Baker,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  had  one  day  entertained  this  nobleman  and 
several  other  persons  with  the  sight  of  the  peristaltio  motion  of  the 
bowels  in  a  louse,  by  the  microscope.  When  the  observation  was 
over,  he  was  gomg  to  throw  the  creature  away ;  but  the  Duke,  with 
ft  &ce  that  made  him  believe  he  was  perfectly  in  earnest,  told  him  it 
would  be  not  only  cruel,  but  ungrateful,  in  return  for  the  entertain- 
ment that  creature  had  given  them,  to  destroy  it.  He  ordered  the 
boy  to  be  brought  in  from  whom  it  was  procured,  and  alter  praising 
the  smallness  and  delicacy  of  Mr.  Baker's  fingers,  persuaded  him  oare- 
ftUly  to  replace  the  animal  in  its  former  territories,  and  to  give  the  boy 
ft  ihaiingnot  to  distarb  it  for  a  fortnight"—"  A  Beview  of  the  Works 
ef  the  Boyal  Sodety,"  by  John  Hill,  M.D.,  p.  5. 
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satirist,  by  exposing  many  ridiculous  papers,  taught  the 
Royal  Society  a  more  cautious  selection.  It  could,  how- 
ever, obtain  no  forgiveness  from  the  parties  it  offended ; 
and  while  the  respectable  men  whom  Hill  had  the  auda- 
city to  attack,  Martin  Folkes,  the  friend  and  successor 
of  Newton,  and  Henry  Baker,  the  naturalist,  were  above 
his  censure, — his  own  reputation  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  While  Hill  was  gaining  over  the  laugh- 
ers on  his  side,  that  volatile  populace  soon  discovered 
that  the  fittest  object  to  be  laughed  at  was  our  literary 
Proteus  himself. 

The  most  egregious  egotism  alone  could  have  induced 
this  versatile  being,  engaged  in  laborious  works,  to  ven- 
ture to  give  the  town  the  daily  paper  of  The  Inspector 
which  he  supported  for  about  two  years.  It  was  a  light 
scandalous  chronicle  all  the  week,  with  a  seventh -day 
sermon.  His  utter  contempt  for  the  genius  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  bold  conceit  of  his  own,  often  ren- 
dered the  motley  pages  amusing.  The  Inspector  became, 
indeed,  the  instrument  of  his  own  martyrdom ;  but  his 
impudence  looked  like  magnanimity;  for  he  endured, 
with  undiminished  spirit,  the  most  biting  satires,  the  most 
wounding  epigrams,  and  more  palpable  castigations.*  His 

^  These  papers  had  appeared  in  the  London  DaUy  AdvcrHaer^  1754. 
At  their  close  he  gleaned  the  heet,  and  has  preserved  them  in  two 
▼olumes.  But  as  Hill  will  never  rank  as  a  classic,  the  original  non- 
sense wUl  be  considered  as  most  proper  for  the  purposes  of  a  true  ooHr 
lector.  Woodward,  the  comedian,  in  his  lively  attaclc  on  Hill,  has 
given  "a  mock  Inspector,"  an  exquisite  piece  of  literary  ridicule, 
in  which  he  has  hit  off  the  egotisms  and  slovenly  ease  of  the  real 
ones.  Never,  like  **The  Inspector,"  flamed  such  a  provoking  prodigy 
in  the  doudy  skies  of  Grub-street;  and  Hill  seems  studiously  to  have 
mortified  his  luckless  rivals  by  a  perpetual  embroidery  of  his  adven- 
tures in  the  '^  Walks  at  Maiybone,"  the  **Botunda  at  Ranelagh," 
spangled  over  with  "my  domestics,"  and  "my  equipage."  [One  of 
his  adventures  at  Ranelagh  was  sufficiently  unfortunate  to  obtain  for 
him  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  a  caricature  print  representing  him 
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veia  of  pleasantry  ran  more  freely  in  his  attacks  on  the 
Royal  Society  than  in  his  other  literary  quarrels.  When 
Hill  had  not  to  banter  ridiculous  experimentalists,  but 
to  encounter  wits,  his  reluctant  spirit  soon  bowed  its 
head.  Suddenly  even  his  pertness  loses  its  Tivacity ;  he 
becomes  drowsy  with  dulness,  and,  conscious  of  the  du- 
biousness of  his  own  cause,  he  skulks  away  terrified :  he 
felt  that  the  mask  of  quackery  and  impudence  which  he 
usually  wore  was  to  be  pulled  off  by  the  hands  now  ex- 
tended against  him. 

A  humorous  warfare  of  wit  opened  between  Fielding, 
in  his  CoverU- Garden  Journal^  and  Hill,  in  his  Inspector. 
The  Inspector  had  made  the  famous  lion's  head,  at  the 
Bedford,  which  the  genius  of  Addison"  and  Steele  had 
once  animated,  the  receptacle  of  his  wit ;  and  the  wits 
asserted,  of  this  now  inutile  lignum^  that  it  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  state  of  bhekheadism.  Fielding  occasionally 
gave  a  facetious  narrative  of  a  paper  war  between  the 
forces  of  Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  the  literary  hero  of 
the  Covent' Garden  Journal^  and  the  army  of  Grub- 
street;  it  formed  an  occasional  literary  satire.  Hill's 
lion,  no  longer  Addison's  or  Steele's,  is  not  described 
without  humour.  Drawcansir's  "  troops  are  kept  in  awe 
by  a  strange  mixed  monster,  not  much  unlike  the  famous 
chimera  of  old.  For  while  some  of  our  Beconnoiterers 
tell  us  that  this  monster  has  the  appearance  of  a  lion, 

enduring  a  oastigation  at  the  Rotunda  gate  fVom  an  Irish  gentleman 
named  Brown,  with  whoee  character  he  had  made  far  too  free  in  one 
of  his  **  Inspectors.'*  Hill  showed  much  pusillanimity  in  the  affair, 
took  to  his  bed,  and  gave  out  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  conspiracj 
to  mnrder  him.  This  occasioned  the  publication  of  another  print,  in 
which  he  is  represented  in  bed,  surrounded  by  medical  men,  who  treat 
him  with  very  little  respect.  One  insists  on  his  fee,  because  Hill  has 
never  been  acknowledged  as  oue  of  themselves;  and  another,  to  his 
plea  of  want  of  money,  responds,  "  Sell  your  aword,  it  ia  only  an  «b- 
oumbranoe.'*] 
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Others  assure  us  that  his  ears  are  much  longer  than  those 
of  that  generous  beast." 

Hill  ventured  to  notice  this  attack  on  his  ^* blockhead;^ 
and,  as  was  usual  with  him,  had  some  secret  history  to 
season  his  defence  with. 

"The  author  of  *  Amelia,'  whom  I  have  only  Onoe  seen, 
told  me,  at  that  accidental  meeting,  he  held  the  present 
set  of  writers  in  the  utmost  contempt;  and  that,  in  his 
character  of  ^r  Alexander  Drawcansir,  he  should  treat 
them  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner*  He  assured  me  be 
had  always  excepted  me ;  and  after  honouring  me  with 
some  encomiums,  he  proceeded  to  mention  a  conduct 
which  would  be,  he  said,  UBeM  to  both ;  this  was,  the 
amusing  our  readers  with  a  mock  fight;  giving  blows 
that  would  not  hurt,  and  sharing  the  advantage  in  si- 
lence.*** 

Thus,  by  reversing  the  fkct,  Hill  contrived  to  turn 
aside  the  frequent  stories  against  him  by  a  momentary 
artifice,  arresting  or  dividmg  public  opinion.  The  truth 
was,  more  probably,  as  Fielding  relates  it,  and  the  story, 
as  we  shall  see,  then  becomes  quite  a  different  afl&ir.  At 
all  events,  Hill  incurred  the  censure  of  the  tndtor  who 
violates  a  confidential  intercourse. 

And  if  he  lies  not,  must  at  leut  betraj. 

POPB. 

*  It  is  useflil  to  remind  the  public  that  thej  are  often  played  upon 
in  this  manner  bj  the  artiitoei  of  poUOccd  tcrUen.  We  have  observed 
symptoms  of  this  deception  practised  at  preeent  It  is  an  old  trick  of 
the  oraft(  and  was  greatly  used  at  a  time  when  the  nation  seemed 
maddened  with  political  factions.  In  a  pamphlet  of  <'  A  Yiew  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  or  the  Town-Spy,"  1725,  I  find  this  aooount:— 
"  The  aeemiitff  fuarrdf  fbrmerly,  between  iftarf «  Jimn^  and  the  /V 
ifig  PiMt  was  teonUy  concerted  between  themselves,  in  order  to  decoy 
the  eyes  of  aU  the  parties  on  both  their  papers;  and  the  project  suo- 
eeeded  beyond  all  ezpeotatioii;  for  I  have  been  told  tint  the  former 
narrowly  missed  getting  an  estate  by  it** — p.  32. 
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Fielding  lost  no  time  in  reply.  To  have  broaght 
down  the  Inspector  from  hiB  fJEtstnesses  into  the  open 
field,  was  what  our  new  General  onl  j  wanted :  a  battle 
was  sure  to  be  a  victory.  Our  critical  Drawcansir  has 
performed  his  part,  with  his  indifferent  puns,  but  his 
natural  facetiousness. 

*^  It  being  reported  to  the  General  that  a  hiU  must  be 
levelled,  before  the  Bedford  coffee-house  could  be  taken, 
orders  were  given ;  but  this  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
a  mistake ;  for  this  hill  was  only  a  little  paltry  dunghill^ 
and  had  long  before  been  levelled  with  the  dirt.  The 
General  was  then  informed  of  a  report  which  had  been 
spread  by  hk  knoness^  the  Prince  of  Billingsgate,  in  the 
Grub-street  army,  that  his  Excellency  had  proposed,  by 
a  secret  treat}/  with  that  Prince,  to  carry  on  the  war  only 
in  appearance,  and  so  to  betray  the  common  cause ;  upon 
which  his  Excellency  said  with  a  smile :— '  If  the  betrayet 
of  a  private  treaty  could  ever  deserve  the  least  credit, 
yet  his  Lowness  here  must  proclaim  himself  either  a  liar 
or  a  fooL  None  can  doubt  but  that  he  is  the  former,  if 
he  hath  feigned  this  treaty;  and  I  think  few  would 
scruple  to  call  him  the  latter,  if  he  had  rejected  it'  The 
General  then  declared  the  fact  stood  thus :— *  His  Low- 
ness came  to  my  tent  on  an  affair  of  his  own.  I  treated 
him,  though  a  commander  in  the  enemy's  camp,  with 
civility,  and  even  kindness.  I  told  him,  with  the  utmost 
good-humour,  I  should  attack  his  Lion;  and  that  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  in  the  same  manner  defend  him ; 
from  which,  said  I,  no  great  loss  can  happen  on  either 
side—'" 

ITie  Inspector  slunk  away,  and  never  returned  to  the 
challenge. 

Duriug  his  inspectorship,  he  invented  a  whimsical 
literary  stratagem,  which  ended  in  his  receiving  a  casti- 
gation  more  lasting  than  the  honours  performed  on  him 
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at  Ranelagh  by  the  cane  of  a  warm  Hibernian.  Hill 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  abusing  certain  friends 
whom  he  had  praised  in  the  Inspectors;  so  volatile,  like 
the  loves  of  coquettes,  are  the  literary  friendships  of  the 
"  Scribleri."  As  this  could  not  be  done  with  any  pro- 
priety there,  he  published  the  first  number  of  a  new 
paper,  entitled  Tlie  Impertinent.  Having  thus  relieved 
his  private  feelings,  he  announced  the  cessation  of  this 
new  enterprise  in  his  Inspectors^  and  congratulated  the 
public  on  the  ill  reception  it  had  given  to  the  Impertir 
nentj  applauding  them  for  their  having  shown  by  this 
that  "their  indignation  was  superior  to  their  curiosity.** 
With  impudence  all  his  own,  he  adds — "  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  the  candour  of  the 
town,  which  has  despised  a  piece  that  cruelly  and  un- 
justly attacked  Mr.  Smart  the  poet"  What  innocent 
soul  could  have  imagined  that  The  Impertinent  and  The 
Inspector  were  the  same  individual?  The  style  is  a 
specimen  of  persiflage  ;  the  thin  sparkling  thought ;  the 
pert  vivacity,  that  looks  like  wit  without  wit ;  the  glit- 
tering bubble,  that  rises  in  emptiness ;— even  its  author 
tells  us,  in  The  Inspector^  it  is  "  the  most  pert,  the  most 
pretending,"  Ac.* 

♦  Isaac  Reed,  in  his  **  Repository  of  Fugitive  Pieces  of  Wit  and 
Humour,"  voL  iv.,  in  republishing  "  The  Hilliad,"  has  judiciously  pro- 
served  the  offending  **  Impertinent ''  and  the  abjuring  '*  Inspector.*'  The 
style  of  **  The  Impertinent "  is  volatile  and  poignant  His  four  classes 
of  authors  are  not  without  humour.  **  There  are  men  who  write  be- 
cause they  have  wit;  there  are  those  who  write  because  they  are 
hungry ;  there  are  some  of  the  modem  authors  who  have  a  constant 
fund  of  both  these  causes;  and  there  are  who  will  write,  although 
they  are  not  instigated  either  by  the  one  or  by  the  other.  Tlie  first 
are  all  spirit ;  the  second  are  all  earth ;  the  third  disclose  more  life,  or 
more  vapidity,  as  the  one  or  the  other  cause  prevails;  and  for  tlie  last, 
having  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  principle  for  the  cause,  they  ^how 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  character  in  the  effect ;  but  begin,  con- 
tinue, and  end,  as  if  they  had  neither  begun,  continued,  nor  ended  at 
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Smart,  in  return  for  our  Janas-fkced  cntic's  .treatment, 
balanced  the  amount  of  debtor  and  creditor  with  a  pun- 
gent Dunciad  The  JSUHad.  Hill,  who  had  heard  of  the 
rod  in  pickle,  anticipated  the  blow,  to  break  its  strength ; 
and,  according  to  his  adopted  system,  introduced  himr 
self  and  Smart,  with  a  story  of  his  having  recommended 
the  bard  to  his  bookseller,  "  who  took  him  into  salary  on 
my  approbation.  I  betrayed  him  into  the  profession, 
and  having  starved  upon  it,  he  has  a  right  to  abuse  me." 
This  story  was  formally  denied  by  an  advertisement  from 
Newbery,  the  bookseller. 

"The  Hilliad"  is  a  polished  and  pointed  satire.  The 
hero  is  thus  exhibited  on  earth,  and  in  heaven. 

On  earth,  "a  tawny  sibyl,"  with  "  an  old  striped  cur- 
tain—" 

And  tatterM  tapestry  o*er  her  shoulders  hnng — 
Her  loins  with  patchwork  cincture  were  begirt, 
That  more  than  spoke  diversity  of  dirt 
xVain  were  her  teeth,  and  single  was  her  eje-* 
Cold  palsj  shook  her  head 

with  "  moon-struck  madness,"  awards  him  all  the  wealth 
and  fame  she  could  afford  him  for  sixpence ;  and  closes 
her  orgasm  with  the  sage  admonition — 

The  cheqner'd  world's  before  thee ;  go,  farewell  I 
Beware  of  Irishmen;  and  learn  to  spell  1 

•n.**  The  first  class  be  instances  by  Fielding;  the  second  by  Stnart 
Of  the  third  he  says: — ''The  mingled  wreath  belongs  to  Hill,"  that  is 
himself;  and  the  fourth  he  illustrates  by  the  absurd  Sir  William  Browna 
*' Those  of  the  first  rank  are  the  most  capricious  and  lazy  of  all 
animals.  The  monkey  genius  would  rarely  exert  itself,  if  even  idleness 
innate  did  not  give  way  to  ^  the  superior  love  of  mischief.  The  ass 
(that  is  Smart),  which  characters  the  second,  is  as  laborious  as  he  is 
empty ;  be  wears  a  ridiculous  comicahiess  of  aspect  (which  was,  in- 
deed, the  physiognomy  of  the  poor  poet),  that  makes  people  smile 
when  they  see  him  at  a  distance.  His  mouth  opens,  because  he  must 
be  fed,  while  we  laugh  at  the  insensibility  and  obstinacy  that  make 
him  prick  his  lips  with  thisUes." 
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But  in  heaven,  among  the  immortals,  never  was  an  an- 
fortunate  hero  of  the  yindicative  Mufies  bo  redaced  into 
nothingness  1  Jove,  disturbed  at  the  noise  of  this  thing 
of  wit,  exclaims,  that  nature  had  never  proved  produo- 
tive  in  vMn  before,  but  now. 

On  mere  piiyation  she  bestowed  a  frame^ 
And  dignified  a  nothing  with  a  name ; 
A  wtetch  devoid  of  nse,  of  aense,  of  grace^ 
The  insolyent  tenant  of  incumber'd  space  I 

Pallas  hits  off  the  style  of  Hill,  as 

The  neutral  nonsensei  neither  fal6e  nor  tmei-^ 
Should  Jove  himself,  in  calculation  mad, 
Still  negatiyes  to  blank  negations  add ; 
How  oould  the  barren  ciphers  ertf  breed ; 
But  nothing  stUl  from  nothing  would  proceed. 
Baise,  or  depress,  or  magnify,  or  blame, 
Inanity  will  ever  be  the  same. 

But  Phcsbus  shows  there  may  stUl  be  sometning  prcH 
duced  from  inanity. 

fi*ea  blank  priration  has  its  use  and  end — 
From  emptiness,  how  sweetest  muuc  flows  1 
How  absenoe,  to  possession  adds  a  grace. 
And  modest  vacancy,  to  all  gives  place. 
Bo  from  Hillario,  some  effect  may  spring; 
E'en  him--4h«t  siiglit  penuratoi  of  a  thing  I 

The  careless  style  of  the  fluent  Inspectors,  beside  their 
audacity,  brought  Hill  into  many  scrapes.  He  called 
Woodward,  the  celebrated  harlequin,  ^^  the  meanest  of 
aU  characters."  This  Woodward  resented  in  a  pamphlet- 
battle,  in  which  Hill  was  beaten  at  all  points.*    But  Hill, 

*  Woodward  homorouslj  attributes  Hill's  attack  on  him  to  his 
fembusy  of  his  successful  performance  of  Bdtlequm^  and  opens  some 
of  the  secret  history  of  Bill,  by  which  it  appears  that  earl j  in  life  he 
trod  the  theatrical  boards.  He  tdls  us  of  the  eztraordinarj  pains  the 
prompter  had  taken  with  Hill,  in  the  part  of  Oroonoko ;  thoagh,  **  if 
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or  the  Monthly  Reviewer,  who  might  be  the  same  person, 
for  that  journal  writes  with  the  tenderness  of  a  brother 
of  whatever  relates  to  our  hero,  pretends  that  the 
Inspector  only  meant,  that  ^  the  character  of  Harlequin 
(if  a  thing  so  unnatural  and  ridiculous  ought  to  be  called 
a  eharacter)  was  the  meanest  on  the  stage !''  * 

I  wUl  here  notice  a  characteristic  incident  in  HilPs 
literary  life,  of  which  the  boldness  and  the  egotism  is 
scarcely  paralleled,  even  by  Orator  Henley.    At  the  time 

he  had  not  quite  forgotten  it,  to  very  littk  purpose.**  He  retninds 
HIU  of  a  dramatio  aaecdote,  which  ho  no  doubt  had  forgotten.  It 
seems  he  once  belonged  to  a  strolling  company  at  May-Aitr,  where,  in 
the  scene  between  Altomont  and  Lothario^  the  polite  aodienoe  of  that 
jdaoe  an  chomeed,  and  agreed  with  him,  when  djiog  he  exdaimod, 
"  Oh,  AHamoni^  thy  genina  is  tlie  stronger."  He  then  shows  liim  off 
as  ths  starved  apothecary  in  Borneo  and  JuUei,  in  one  of  hii  botanie 
peregrinations  to  Chelflea  Garden;  from  whence,  it  is  said,  he  was 
SxpeUed  for  "cuDiag  too  many  rare  plants'*— 

**  I  do  remember  an  apothecary, 
OuHing  of  simples—^.** 

Hin,  who  was  often  so  brisk  in  his  attack  on  the  wits,  had  no  power 
of  retort;  so  that  he  was  always  buffeting  and  always  buffeted. 

*  He  was  also  satirised  in  a  poem  termed  **The  Pasquinade,**  pub- 
Bahed  in  1762,  in  which  the  goddesses  of  Pertness  and  Dulness  Join 
to  praise  him  as  their  favourite  reflex. 

"PsrtoMS  saw  her  form  distinctly  shins 
U  none,  immortal  HiUl  so  AiU  as  thiasi*' 

Bnlness  speaks  of  him  thus  rapturously:— 

"  See  where  my  son,  who  grateAilly  repays 
W1uite*er  I  hivish'd  on  his  younger  days ; 
Whom  still  my  arm  protects  to  breTe  the  town 
Beoaiv  ttom  Fielding,  MachisTel,  or  Brown ; 
Whom  rage  nor  sword  e*er  mortally  ahaU  hufl| 
Chief  of  a  hundred  chieAi  o*er  all  the  pert  1 
Rescued  nn  orphan  babe  from  common  senses 
I  gave  his  mochei's  milk  to  Gonfidenoe ; 
She  with  her  own  ambroeia  bronz'd  his  fine. 
And  changed  hia  skin  to  monumental  brass.** 
Vol.  n.— 13 
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the  Sloane  Collection  of  Natural  History  was  purchased, 
to  form  a  part  of  our  grand  national  establishment,  the 
British  Museum,  Hill  offered  himself,  by  public  advertise- 
ment, in  one  of  his  InspectorSj  as  the  properest  person  to 
be  placed  at  its  head.  The  world  will  condemn  him  for 
his  impudence.  The  most  reasonable  objection  against 
his  mode  of  proceeding  would  be,  that  the  thing  undid 
itself;  and  that  the  very  appearance,  by  public  adver- 
tisement, was  one  motive  why  so  confident  an  offer  should 
be  rejected.  Perhaps,  aftier  all,  Hill  only  wanted  to  orf* 
vertise  himself. 

But  suppose  that  Hill  was  the  man  he  represents  him- 
self to  be,  and  he  fairly  challenges  the  test,  his  conduct 
only  appears  eccentric,  according  to  routine.  Unpatron- 
ised  and  unfriended  men  are  depressed,  among  other 
calamities,  with  their  quiescent  modesty ;  but  thereds  a 
rare  spirit  in  him  who  dares  to  claim  fav«ours,  which  he 
thinks  his  right,  in  the  most  public  manner.  I  preserve, 
in  the  note,  the  most  striking  passages  of  this  extra- 
ordinary appeal* 


*  Hill  addresses  the  Lord  Ghanoellor,  Arohbiahop  of  Canterburj, 
and  the  Speaker,  on  Sir  Hans  SloaDe*8  Collection  of  Notaral  History, 
proposing  himself  as  a  candidate  for  nomination  in  the  principal  office, 
by  whatever  name  that  shall  be  called: — ^I  deliver  myself  with 
humility ;  but  conscious  also  that  I  posseea  the  liberties  of  a  British 
subject,  I  shall  speak  with  freedom."  He  says  that  the  only  means 
left  for  a  Briton  is  to  address  his  sovereign  and  the  public.  "  That 
foreigners  will  resort  to  this  coliection  is  certain,  for  it  is  the  most 
considerable  in  the  world ;  and  that  our  own  people  will  often  visit  it 
is  as  sure,  because  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  much  useAd  as  well 
as  curious  knowledge.  One  and  the  other  will  expect  a  person  in  that 
office  who  has  sufficient  knowledge :  he  must  be  able  to  give  account 
of  every  article,  fireely  and  fluently,  not  only  in  his  own,  but  in  the 
Latin  and  French  languages. 

'*  This  the  world,  and  nono  in  it  better  than  your  lordship^  sees  is 
not  a  place  that  any  one  can  execute :  it  requires  knowledge  in  a  pe- 
euliar  and  uncommon  kind  of  study — ^knowledge  which  very  few 
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At  length,  after  all  these  literary  quarrels,  Hill  sur- 
vived his  literary  character.  He  had  written  himself 
down  to  so  low  a  degree,  that  whenever  he  had  a  work 
for  publication,  his  employers  stipulated,  in  their  con- 
tracts, that  the  author  should  conceal  his  name ;  a  circum- 
stance not  new  among  a  certain  race  of  writers.*    But 


poeseBS ;  and  in  which,  mj  lord,  the  bitterest  of  mj  enemies  (and  I 
hayo  thousand?,  although  neither  myself  nor  thej  know  why)  wUl  not 
iaj  I  am  deficient . 

"My  lord,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  this  transaction.  What 
title  I  have  to  yonr  lordship's  favour,  those  books  which  I  have  pub* 
fished,  and  with  which  (iMffdon  the  necessary  boast)  all  Europe  is 
acquainted,  declare.  Many  may  dispute  by  interest  with  me;  but  if 
there  be  one  who  would  prefer  himself,  by  his  abilities,  I  beg  the 
matter  may  be  bronght  to  trial  The  collection  is  at  hand;  and  X  re- 
quest, my  lord,  such  person  and  myself  may  be  ezomined  by  that  test^ 
together.  It  is  an  amazing  store  of  knowledge;  and  he  has  most,  in 
this  way,  who  shall  show  himself  most  acquainted  with  it. 

"What  are  my  own  abihties  it  very  ill  becomes  me  thus  to  boast; 
but  did  they  not  qualify  me  for  the  trust,  my  lord,  I  would  not  ask  it 
As  to  those  of  any  other,  unless  a  man  be  conjured  from  the  ^ead,  I 
shall  not  fear  to  say  there  is  not  any  one  whoever  that  is  able  so 
much  as  to  call  the  parts  of  the  collection  by  their  names. 

"  I  know  I  shaU  be  accused  of  ostentation  in  giving  to  myself  this 
preference;  aud  I  am  sorry  for  it:  but  thoso  who  have  candour  will 
know  it  could  not  be  avoided. 

^  **  Many  excel,  my  lord,  in  other  stadies :  it  is  my  chance  to  have  be- 
stowed the  labour  of  my  life  on  this :  those  labours  may  be  of  some 
use  to  others.  This  appears  the  only  faistance  in  which  it  is  possible 
that  they  should  be  rewarded J*  ' 

In  a  subsequent  iMpedoTf  he  treated  on  the  improvement  of  botany 
by  raising  plants,  and  reading  lectures  on  them  at  the  British  Museum, 
with  the  living  plants  before  the  lecturer  and  his  auditors.  Poor  Sir 
John  I  he  was  bom  half  a  century  too  early  I — He  would,  in  this  day, 
have  made  his  lectures  fashionable;  and  might  have  secured  at  the 
opera  every  night  an  elegant  audience  for  the  next  morning  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Museum. 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  list  of  his  anonymous  works  or 
eompHations,  among  which  many  are  curious.  Traditton  has  preserved 
bis  name  as  the  writer  of  Mn,  Glasse's  Cookery,  and  of  several 
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Ihe  geniuB  of  Hill  was  not  annihiUted  by  being  tbrown 
down  00  violently  on  his  mother  earth ;  like  Antaaos,  it 

Bo?<el8.  There  is  a  Yetj  eurious  work,  entitled  "TraTels  in  the  Eftf^** 
3  ToU.  Svo^  of  which  the  author  has  been  ft-eqiient\7  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
quired  after.  These  travels  are  attributed  to  a  noble  lord ;  but  it  now 
appears  that  thej  are  a  very  entertaining  narrative  manufactured  bf 
Hill.  Whiston,  the  bookseller,  had  placed  this  work  in  his  MS.  cata- 
logue of  Hin*8  books. 

Theve  is  still  another  pioduoUon  of  considerable  merits  entitled  '*0b* 
servations  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,*'  1753.  A  learned  friend 
Tecollects,  when  joung,  that  this  critical  work  was  said  to  be  writton 
bj  Hill.  It  excels  Blackwell  and  Fenton ;  and  aspires  to  the  numer^ 
eus  eomposition  of  prose.  The  senthnental  critic  enters  into  the 
fbeUngs  of  the  great  authors  whom  he  describes  with  spirit^  delicacj 
ef  taste,  and  sometimes  with  beautiful  illustration.  It  only  wants  a 
ohastening  hand  to  become  a  manual  for  the  young  daasical  student 
by  which  he  might  acquire  those  vivid  emotions,  which  many  college 
tatore  may  not  be  capable  of  oommunicatiog. 

I  suspect,  too^  he  is  the  author  of  this  work,  ftam  a  passage  whidi 
Smart  quotes,  as  a  specimen  of  Hill's  pufSng  himself^  and  of  those 
smart  short  periods  which  look  like  wit,  without  being  witty.  In  a 
letter  to  himself,  as  we  are  told,  Hill  writes: — "Tou  have  discovered 
■lany  of  the  beauties  of  the  andents-^they  are  obliged  to  you ;  we  are 
obliged  to  you:  were  they  alive,  they  would  thank  you;  we  who  are 
alive  do  thank  you."  If  Hill  could  discriminate  the  most  hidden 
beauties  of  the  andents,  the  tact  must  have  been  fonned  at  hia 
leisure— in  his  busy  hours  he  never  copied  them ;  but  when  had  he 
leisure? 

Two  other  works,  of  tiie  most  contrasted  oharaoter,  displi^  the  vep- 
aatOify  and  diBpoeiti<ms  of  this  singular  geniusi  at  different  eras. 
When  *^The  Inspector"  was  rolling  in  his  chariot  about  the  town, 
appeared  **  Letters  (torn  the  Inspector  to  a  Lady,"  1752.  It  is  a 
pamphlet,  containing  the  amorous  correspondence  of  HiU  with  a  reign- 
ing beauty,  whom  he  first  saw  at  Banelagh.  On  his  first  ardent  pro* 
fessions  he  is  contemptuously  rejected;  be  perseveres  in  high  passion, 
and  is  coldly  encouraged ;  at  length  he  triumphs ;  and  this  proud  and 
anllen  beauty,  in  her  turn,  presents  a  horrid  picture  of  the  passions. 
Hill  then  becomes  the  reverse  from  what  he  was;  weary  of  her 
Jealousy,  sated  with  the  intercourse,  he  studiously  avoids,  and  at 
length  rcgeots  her ;  aasigniog  for  his  final  argument  his  ai^roaohing 
marriage.    The  work  mi^  produce  a  mora)  effect,  while  it  exhibits  a 
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rose  Btill  fresh ;  and  like  Proteas,  it  aesomed  new  fomiB.* 
Lady  Hill  and  the  young  Hills  were  claimants  on  hia 
industry  far  loader  than  the  evanescent  epigrams  which 
darted  around  him:  these  latter,  however,  were  more 
numerous  than  ever  dogged  an  author  in  his  road  to 
literary  celebrity.f    His  science,  his  ingenuity,  and  bis 

striking  picture  of  all  the  misery  of  illicit  oomiezions :  but  the  scenes 
are  odloarod  with  Ovidian  warmth.  The  original  letters  were  shown 
at  the  bookseller's :  Hill*s  were  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  the  ladj't 
in  a  female  hand.  But  whether  HUl  was  the  publisher,  as  an  attempt 
at  notorie^— or  the  ladj  admired  her  own  oorrespondenoe,  whidi  is 
Q(ten  exquisite^  wrought,  is  not  known. 

Hill,  in  his  serious  hours,  published  a  large  quarto  volume,  entitled 
''Thoughts  ConoemingOod  and  Nature,"  1765.  This  work,  the  result 
of  bis  scientific  knowledge  and  his  moral  reasoning,  was  never  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  profit  He  printed  it  with  the  oertaintj  of  a 
OOQSiderablo  loss,  from  its  abstract  topics,  not  obvious  to  general 
readers;  at  a  time,  too^  when  a  guinea  quarto  was  a  very  hazardous 
enterprise.  He  published  it  purely  from  conscientious  and  religious 
motives ;  a  drcumstance  mentioned  in  that  Apology  of  his  Life  which 
we  have  noticed.  The  more  closely  the  character  of  Hill  is  scrutinised, 
the  more  extraordinary  appears  this  man,  so  often  justly  contemned, 
and  so  often  uDJustly  depreciated* 

*  Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute  be  became  connected  with 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew;  and  his  lordship  also  assisted  him  in  pub- 
lishing his  botanical  works.    See  note,  p.  181. 

f  It  would  occupy  pages  to  transcribe  epignuns  on  HQL  One  of 
them  alludes  to  his  philosophical  as  well  as  his  literary  character!-^ 

*'  Hill  puffs  himself;  fbrbear  to  chide  I 
An  insect  vile  and  mean 
Must  first,  be  knows,  be  magnified 
Before  It  can  be  seen.** 

Gtrridk'B  happy  lines  are  well  known  on  his  fhroes:— 

"  For  physic  and  farces  his  equal  there  scarce  is— 
His  (krces  are  physic^  his  physic  a  fhroe  is.** 
/^ftftt|^of  said" 

''The  worse  that  we  wish  thee,  fbr  sll  thy  vile  crimes, 
Is  to  take  thy  own  physic^  and  read  thy  own  rhymes.** 
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impudence  once  more  practised  on  the  credulity  of  the 
public,  with  the  innocent  quackery  of  attributing  all 
medicinal  virtues  to  British  herbs.  He  made  many  walk 
out,  who  were  too  sedentary:  they  were  dehghted  to 
cure  headaches  by  feverfew  tea;  hectic  fevers  by  the 
daisy ;  colics  by  the  leaves  of  camomile,  and  agues  by 
its  flowers.  All  these  ?^ere  accompanied  by  plates  of  the 
plants,  with  the  Linniean  names.*  This  was  preparatory 
to  the*  Essences  of  Sage,  Balsams  of  Honey,  and  Tmo- 
tures  of  Valerian.  Simple  persons  imagined  they  were 
scientific  botanists  in  their  walks,  with  Hill's  plates  in 
their  hands.  But  one  of  the  newly-discovered  virtues 
of  British  herbs  was,  undoubtedly,  that  of  placing  the 
discoverer  in  a  chariot. 

In  an  Apology  for  the  character  of  Sir  John  Hill,  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  where  he  is  painted  with  much 
beauty  of  colouring,  and  elegance  of  form,  the  eruptions 
and  excrescences  of  his  motley  physiognomy,  while  they 
are  indicated — for  they  were  too  visible  to  be  entirely 
omitted  in  anything  pretending  to  a  resemblance — are 
melted  down,  and  even  touched  into  a  grace.  The 
Apology  is  not  unskilful,  but  the  real  purpose  appears  in 
the  last  page ;  where  we  are  informed  that  Lady  Hill, 
fortunately  for  the  world,  possesses  all  his  valuable 
recipes  and  herbal  remedies  1 

Tho  rGJoinder  would  reverse  the  wish— 

"For,  if  he  takes  his  phjsio  firs^ 
Hell  never  read  bis  rhTmes.** 

^  Hill  says,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  "Yirtnes  of  BriUsh  Herbs":— 
**  It  win  be  happ7  ]£,  by  the  same  means,  the  knowledge  of  plants  also 
becomes  more  general  Tho  studj  of  them  is  pleasant,  and  the  exercise 
of  it  healthfuL  Ho  who  seeks  the  herb  for  its  cure,  will  find  it  half 
affected  by  the  walk;  and  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  useAil 
kinds^  he  may  be  more  people's,  besides  his  own,  phjsidan.'' 
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BOYLE    AND  BENTLEY. 


/L  Faotton  of  Wits  at  Oxford  the  concealed  moTers  of  this  Oontroveraj 
— Sir  William  Temple's  opinions  the  ostensible  cause ;  Editions  of 
classical  Authors  by  joong  Students  at  Oxford  the  probable  one— 
Bojle*s  first  attack  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Phalaria'*— Bcntley, 
after  a  silence  of  three  years,  betrays  his  feeling^  on  the  literary 
calumny  of  Boyle — Boyle  replies  by  the  "  Examination  of  Bentley's 
Dissertation" — ^Bentley  rejoins  by  enlarging  it — ^the  effects  of  a 
contradictory  Narrative  at  a  distant  time — ^Bentley's  wwpicions  of 
the  origin  of  the  *•  Phalaris,"  and  '*  The  Examination,**  proved  by 
subsequent  facts — ^Bentley's  dignity  when  stung  at  the  ridicule  of 
Dr.  King— applies  a  classical  pun,  and  nicknames  his  facetious  and 
caustic  Adversary — King  invents  an  extraordinary  Index  to  dissect 
tiie  diaracter  of  Bentley — specimens  of  the  Controversy ;  Boyle*s 
menace,  anathema^  and  ludicrous  humour — ^Bentley's  sarcastic  reply 
not  mferior  to  that  of  the  Wits. 

TEDE  splendid  controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bent- 
ley  was  at  times  a  strife  of  gladiators,  and  has 
been  regretted  as  the  opprobrium  of  our  literature ;  but 
it  should  be  perpetuated  to  its  honour;  for  it  may  be 
considered,  on  one  side  at  least,  as  a  noble  contest  of 
heroism. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  the  present  quarrel  was  incon« 
siderable;  the  concealed  motive  lies  deeper;  and  the 
party  feelings  of  the  haughty  Aristarchus  of  Cambridge, 
and  a  fjEUition  of  wits  at  Oxford,  under  the  secret  influ- 
ence of  Dean  Aldrich,  provoked  this  fierce  and  glorious 
contest. 

Wit,  ridicule,  and  invective,  by  cabal  and  stratagem, 
obtained  a  seeming  triumph  over  a  single  individual,  but 
wlio,  like  the  Famesian  Hercules,  personified  the  force 
and  resistance  of  incomparable  strength.  "  The  Bees  of 
Christchurch,"  as  this  conspiracy  of  wits  has  been  called, 
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80  musical  and  so  angry,  rushed  in  a  dark  swarm  about 
him,  but  only  left  their  fine  stings  in  the  flesh  they  could 
not  wound.  He  only  put  out  his  hand  in  contempt, 
never  in  rage.  The  Christchurch  men,  as  if  doubtful 
whether  wit  could  prevail  against  learning,  had  recourse 
to  the  maliciousness  of  personal  satire.  They  amused 
an  idle  public,  who  could  even  relish  sense  and  Greek, 
seasoned  as  they  were  with  wit  and  satire,  while  Boyle  was 
showing  how  Bentley  wanted  wit,  and  Bentley  was 
proving  how  Boyle  wanted  learning. 

To  detect  the  origin  of  the  controversy,  we  must  find 
the  seed-plot  of  Bentley's  volume  in  Sir  William  Temple's 
"Essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,"  which 
he  inscribed  to  his  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Sir  William,  who  had  caught  the  contagion  of 
the  prevalent  literary  controversy  of  the  times,  in  which 
the  finest  geniuses  in  Europe  had  entered  the  lists,  im- 
agined that  the  ancients  possessed  a  greater  force  of 
genius,  with  some  peculiar  advantages — that  the  human 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  decay — ^and  that  our  knowledge 
was  nothing  more  than  scattered  fragments  saved  out  of 
the  general  shipwreck.  He  writes  with  a  premeditated 
design  to  dispute  the  improvements  or  undervalue  the 
inventions  of  his  own  age.  Wotton,  the  friend  of  Bent- 
ley, replied  by  his  curious  volume  of  "Reflections  on 
Ancient  and  Modem  Learning."  But  Sir  William,  in 
his  ardour,  had  thrown  out  an  unguarded  opinion,  which 
excited  the  hostile  contempt  of  Bentley.  "  The  oldest 
books,"  he  says,  "we  have,  are  still  in  their  kind  the 
best:  the  two  most  ancient  that  I  know  of,  in  prose,  are 
*  JSsop's  Fables'  and  'Phalaris's  Epistles.' "—The  "Epis- 
ties,"  he  insists,  exhibit  every  excellence  of  "  a  statesman,  a 
soldier,  a  wit,  and  a  scholar."  That  ancient  author,  who 
Bentley  afterwards  asserted  was  only  "  some  dreaming 
pedant,  with  his  elbow  on  his  desk." 
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Bentley,  bristled  over  with  Greek,  perhaps  then  con- 
sidered that  to  notice  a  vernacular  and  volatile  writer  ill 
assorted  with  the  critic's  Faatus,  But  about  this  time 
Dean  Aldrich  had  set  an  example  to  the  students  of 
Ghristchurch  of  publishing  editions  of  classical  authors. 
Such  juvenile  editorships  served  as  an  easy  admission 
into  the  fashionable  literature  of  Oxford.  Alsop  had 
published  the  "  ^sop ;"  and  Boyle,  among  other  "  young 
gentlemen,*'  easily  obtained  the  favour  of  the  dean,  "  to 
desire  him  to  undertake  an  edition  of  the  ^  Epistles  of 
Phalaris.' "  Such  are  the  modest  terms  Boyle  employs  in 
his  reply  to  Bentley,  after  he  had  discovered  the  unlucky 
choice  he  had  made  of  an  author. 

For  this  edition  of  "Phalaris"  it  was  necessary  to 
collate  a  MS.  in  the  king's  library;  and  Bentley,  about 
this  time,  had  become  the.  royal  librarian.  Boyle  did 
not  apply  directly  to  Bentley,  but  circuitously,  by  his 
bookseller,  with  whom  the  doctor  was  not  on  terms. 
Some  act  of  civility,  or  a  Mercury  more  "  formose,"  to 
use  one  of  his  latinisms,  was  probably  expected.  The 
MS.  was  granted,  but  the  collator  was  negligent;  in  six 
days  Bentley  reclaimed  it,  "  four  hours "  had  been  suf- 
ficient for  the  pui*pose  of  collation. 

When  Boyle's  "  Phalaris"  appeared,  he  made  this 
charge  in  the  preface,  that  having  ordered  the  Epistles  to 
be  collated  with  the  MS.  in  the  king's  library,  the  colla- 
tor was  prevented  perfecting  the  collation  by  the  singular 
humanity  of  the  library-keeper,  who  refused  any  further 
use  of  the  MS. ;  pro  stngulari  sud  humanitate  negavit: 
an  expression  that  sharply  hit  a  man  marked  by  the 
haughtiness  of  his  manners.* 

^  Haaghtiness  was  the  marking  featnre  of  Bentley^s  literary  charac- 
ter ;  and  his  Wolsejan  style  and  air  have  been  played  on  by  the  wits. 
Bentley  happened  to  express  himself  on  the  King's  MS.  of  Phalaris  in 
A  manner  Uieir  witty  malice  turned  against  him.     "  *Twas  a  surpniie 
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Bentley,  on  this  insult,  informed  Boyle  of  what  had 
passed.  He  expected  that  Boyle  would  have  civilly  can- 
celled the  page ;  though  he  tells  us  he  did  not  require  this, 
becuase,  "to  have  insisted  on  the  cancel,  might  have 
been  forcing  a  gentleman  to  too  low  a  submission  f' — a 
stroke  of  delicacy  which  will  surprise  some  to  discover  in 
the  strong  character  of  Bentley.  But  he  was  also  too 
haughty  to  ask  a  favour,  and  too  conscious  of  his  supe- 
riority to  betray  a  feeling  of  injury,  Boyle  replied,  that 
the  bookseller's  account  was  quite  different  from  the 
doctor's,  who  had  spoken  slightingly  of  him.  Bentley 
said  no  more. 

Three  years  had  nearly  elapsed,  when  Bentley,  in  a 
new  edition  of  his  friend  Wotton's  book,  published  "A 
Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  the  Ancients ;"  where, 
reprehending  the  false  criticism  of  Sir  William  Temple,  he 
asserted  that  the  "  Fables  of  JEsop"  and  the  **  Epistles  of 
Phalaris"  were  alike  spurious.  The  blow  was  levelled  at 
Christchurch,  and  all  "the  bees"  were  brushed  down 
in  the  warmth  of  their  summer-day. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bentley  kept  so  long  a  silence ; 
indeed,  he  had  considered  the  affair  so  trivial,  that  he 
had  preserved  no  part  of  the  correspondence  with  Boyle, 
whom  no  doubt  he  slighted  as  the  young  editor  of  a 
spurious  author.  But  Boyle's  edition  came  forth,  as 
Bentley  expresses  it,  "  with  a  sting  in  its  mouth."  This, 
at  first,  was  like  a  cut  finger — ^he  breathed  on  it,  and 
would  have  forgotten  it;  but  the  nerve  was  touched,  and 
the  pain  raged  long  after  the  stroke.    Even  the  great 

(he  said)  to  find  that  our  MS.  was  not  perased." — "  Oxm  MS.  (they 
prooeed)  that  is,  his  Majesty's  and  mine  1  He  speaks  out  now ;  'tis  no 
longer  the  King's,  but  our  MS.,  i,  e.  Dr.  Bentley's  and  the  King's  in 
oommon,  Ego  ei  Bex  fMw—mvich  too  familiar  for  a  libraiy-keeper  I" — ^It 
has  been  said  that  Bentley  used  the  same  Wolseyan  egotism  on  Pope's 
publications : — *'  This  man  is  always  abusing  me  or  the  King  /" 
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mind  of  Bentley  began  to  shrink  at  the  touch  of  literary 
calumny,  so  different  from  the  vulgar  kind,  in  its  extent 
and  its  duration.  He  betrays  the  soreness  he  would 
wish  to  conceal,  when  he  complains  that  ''the  false 
story  has  been  spread  all  over  England." 

The  statement  of  Bentley  produced,  in  reply,  the  fa- 
mous book  of  Boyle's  "  Examination  of  Bentley's  Dis- 
sertation." It  opens  with  an  imposing  narrative,  highly 
polished,  of  the  whole  transaction,  with  the  extraordinary 
furniture  of  documents,  which  had  never  before  entered 
into  a  literary  controversy — depositions — certificates — 
affidavits — and  private  letters.  Bentley  now  rejoined  by 
his  enlarged  "  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,"  a  volume  of 
perpetual  value  to  the  lovers  of  ancient  literature,  and 
the  memorable  preface  of  which,  itself  a  volume,  exhibits 
another  Narrative,  entirely  differing  from  Boyle' s.  These 
produced  new  replies  and  new  rejoinders.  The  whole 
controversy  became  so  perplexed,  that  it  has  frightened 
away  all  who  have  attempted  to  adjust  the  particulars. 
With  unanimous  consent  they  give  up  the  cause,  as  one 
in  which  both  parties  studied  only  to  contradict  each 
other.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a  Narrative,  which  was 
made  out  of  the  recollections  of  the  parties,  with  all  their 
passions  at  work,  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  In 
each,  the  memory  seemed  only  retentive  of  those  pas- 
sages which  best  suited  their  own  purpose,  and  which 
were  precisely  those  the  other  party  was  most  likely  to 
have  forgotten.  What  was  forgotten,  was  denied ;  what 
was  admitted,  was  made  to  refer  to  something  else; 
dialogues  were  given  which  appear  never  to  have  been 
spoken;  and  incidents  described  which  are  declared 
never  to  have  taken  place;  and  all  this,  perhaps,  with- 
out any  purposed  violation  of  truth.  Such  were-  the 
dangers  and  misunderstandings  which  attended  a  Nar- 
rative framed  out  of  the  broken  or  passionate  recolleo- 
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tions  of  the  parties  on  the  watoh  to  confound  one  anr 
other.* 

Bentley's  Narrative  ia  a  most  vigorous  production :  it 
heaves  with  the  workings  of  a  master-spirit ;  still  reason- 
ing with  such  force,  and  still  applying  with  such  happi- 
ness the  stores  of  his  copious  literature,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  literary  quaiTel,  the  mere  English  reader  had  lost 
this  single  opportunity  of  surveying  that  commanding 
intellect. 

Boyle's  edition  of  "  Phalaris  "  was  a  work  of  parade, 
designed  to  confer  on  a  young  man,  who  bore  an  eminent 
name,  some  distinction    in    the    literary  world.      But 


*  Bentlej,  in  one  place,  haying  to  give  a  positive  contradiction  to 
the  statement  of  the  bookseller,  rising  in  all  his  dignity  and  energy, 
exclaims,  "  What  can  be  done  in  this  case  ?  Here  are  two  eontnuy 
i^rmations ;  and  the  matter  being  done  in  private,  neither  of  us  have 
any  witness,  I  might  plead,  as  .^Emilius  did  against  one  Yariua,  of  Bucro. 
VoriiM  Sucronensis  aU^  jEmiliua  Scaurus  negaL  Utri  credUis  Quiritta  f " 
p.  21. — The  story  is  told  by  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  iiL  o.  7.  Scaurus 
wos  insolently  accused  by  one  Yarius,  a  Sucrooian,  that  ho  had  taken 
bribes  from  Mithridates :  Scaurus  addressed  the  Roman  people.  "  He 
did  not  think  it  just  that  a  man  of  his  age  should  defend  himself  against 
accusations,  and  before  those  wiio  were  not  bom  when  h<*  filled  the 
offices  of  the  republic,  nor  witnessed  the  actions  he  haa  performed. 
Yarius,  the  Suoronian,  says  that  Scaurus,  corrupted  by  gold,  would 
have  betrayed  the  republic ;  Scaurus  replies.  It  is  not  true.  Whom 
will  you  beUeve,  fellow-Romana  ?*' — This  appeal  to  the  people  produced 
all  the  effect  imaginable,  and  the  ridiculoos  accuser  was  silenced. 

Bentley  points  the  same  application,  with  even  more  self-con^cioiiB* 
ness  of  his  worth,  in  another  part  of  his  preface.  It  became  necessary 
to  praise  himself  to  remove  the  odium  Boyle  and  his  friends  had 
raised  on  him — it  was  a  difficulty  overcome.  "  I  will  once  more  bor- 
row the  form  of  argument  that  ^milius  Scaurus  used  against  Yarius 
Sucronensis.  Mr.  Spanheim  and  Mr.  Grsvius  g^ve  a  high  character 
of  Dr.  B.'s  learning :  Mr.  Boyle  gives  the  meanest  that  malice  can 
furnish  hunself  with.  Utri  credUis^  QuiriUst  Whether  of  the  char- 
actere  will  the  present  age  or  posterity  believe  ?** — p.  82.  It  was  only 
a  truly  great  mind  which  oould  bring  itself  so  doee  to  posterity. 
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Bentley  seems  to  have  been  well-informed  of  the  secret 
transactions  at  Christchurch.  In  his  first  attack  ho 
mentions  Boyle  as  "  the  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes, 
whose  name  is  set  to  the  edition ;"  and  asserts  that  the 
editor,  no  more  than  his  own  "  Phalaris,"  has  written 
what  was  ascribed  to  him.  He  persists  in  making  a  plu- 
rality of  a  pretended  unity,  by  multiplying  Boyle  into  a 
variety  of  little  personages,  of  "  new  editors,"  our  "  an- 
notators,"  our  "great  geniuses."*  Boyle,  touched  at 
these  reflections,  declared  "they  were  levelled  at  a 
learned  society,  in  which  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  edu- 
cated; as  if  'Phalaris 'had  been  made  up  by  contribu- 
tions from  several  hands."  Pressed  by  Bentley  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Dr.  John  Freind,  Boyle 
confers  on  him  the  ambiguous  title  of  "  The  Director  of 
Studies."  Bentley  links  the  Bees  together — ^Dr.  Freind 
and  Dr.  Alsop.  "The  Director  of  Studies,  who  has 
lately  set  out  Ovid's '  Metamorphoses,'  with  a  paraphrase 
and  notes,  is  of  the  same  size  for  learning  with  the  late 
editor  of  the  -^sopian  Fables.  They  bring  the  nation 
mto  contempt  abroad,  and  themselves  into  it  at  home ;" 

*  It  was  the  fashion  then  to  appear  very  unconcerned  about  oue^B 
literary  reputation ;  but  then  to  be  bo  tenacious  about  it  when  once 
obtained  as  not  to  suffer,  with  common  patience,  even  the  little  finger 
of  criticism  to  touch  it.  Boyle,  after  defending  what  he  calls  his 
*'  honesty,"  adds,  "  the  rest  only  touches  my  learning.  This  will  give  me 
no  cKmcert^  though  it  may  put  me  to  some  little  trouble.  I  shall  enter 
upon  this  with  fht  indifference  of  a  gamester  who  plays  but /or  a  triJU.^* 
On  this  affected  indifference,  Bentley  keenly  observes: — "This  was 
entering  on  his  work  a  little  ominously;  for  a  gamester  who  plays 
with  indifference  never  plays  his  game  well.  Besides  that,  by  this  odd 
comparison,  he  seems  to  give  warning,  and  is  as  good  as  his  word, 
that  he  will  put  the  dice  upon  his  readers  as  often  as  he  can.  But 
what  is  worse  than  all,  this  comparison  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  general 
rumour,  that  there's  another  set  of  gamesters  who  play  him  in  his  dis- 
pute while  themselves  are  safe  behind  the  curtain." — ^Bentley's  BiS" 
sertaUon  on  FhalariSf  p.  2. 
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and  a  Jds  to  this  magisterial  style,  the  mortification  of 
his  criticism  on  Freind's  Ovid,  as  on  Alsop's  .^sop. 

But  Boyle  assuming  the  honours  of  an  edition  of 
"  Phalaiis,'*  was  but  a  venial  ofience,  compared  with  that 
committed  by  the  celebrated  volume  published  in  its 
defence. 

1£  Bentley's  suspicions  were  not  far  from  the  truth, 
that  "the  *Phalari8*  had  been  made  up  by  contrihyr 
tionSy^  they  approached  still  closer  when  they  attacked 
"  The  Examination  of  his  Dissertation.^'  Such  was  the 
assistance  which  Boyle  received  from  all "  the  Bees,"  that 
scarcely  a  few  ears  of  that  rich  sheaf  fall  to  his  portion. 
His  efforts  hardly  reach  to  the  mere  narrative  of  his 
transactions  with  Bentley.  All  the  varied  erudition,  all 
the  Attic  graces,  all  the  inexhaustible  wit,  are  claimed 
by  others ;  so  that  Boyle  was  not  materially  concerned 
either  in  his  "  Phalaris,"  or  in  the  more  memorable  work.* 

«  Bmnours  and  coxjectures  are  the  lot  of  oontemporaries ;  truth 
seems  reserved  only  for  posterity ;  and,  like  the  fabled  Minerva,  she  is 
bom  of  age  at  onoe.  The  secret  history  of  this  volume,  which  par- 
tially appeared,  has  been  more  particularly  opened  in  one  of  Warbur- 
ton*8  letters,  who  received  it  from  Pope,  who  had  been  "let  into 
t|ie  secret."  Boyle  wrote  the  Narrative,  "  which,  too,  was  corrected 
for  him."  Freind,  who  wrote  the  entire  Dissertation  on  .^aop  in  that 
volume,  wrote  also,  with  Atterbury,  tlie  body  of  the  Criticisms ;  King, 
the  droll  argument,  proving  that  Bentley  was  not  the  author  of  his 
own  Dissertation,  and  the  extraordinary  index  which  I  shall  shortly  ^ 
notice.  In  Atterbury's  "Epistolary  CJorrespondenoe "  is  a  letter, 
where,  with  equal  anger  and  dignity,  Atterbury  avows  his  having 
written  ciboiui  haJf^  and  planned  the  whole  of  Boyle's  attack  upon  Bentley  I 
With  these  facts  before  us,  we  can  read  without  surprise,  if  not  with- 
out indignation,  the  passage  I  shall  now  quote  from  the  book  to  which 
the  name  of  Boyle  is  prefixed.  In  raising  an  artful  charge  against 
Bentley,  of  appropriating  to  himself  some  MS.  notes  of  Sir  Edward 
Sherbum,  Boyle,  replying  to  the  argument  of  Bentley,  that  *'Phalaris" 
was  the  work  of  some  sophist,  says: — "The  sophists  are  everywhere 
pelted  by  Dr.  Bentley^  for  putting  out  what  they  wrote  in  other  men's 
names;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  so  loudly  of  it  from  one  that  has 
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The  Christchurch  party  now  formed  a  literary  conspira- 
cy against  the  great  critic ;  and  as  treason  is  infections 

no  far  outdone  them ;  for  /  think  *tia  much  worse  to  take  (he  Tumour  of 
aawiher  man^s  hook  to  ont^s  aelf^  than  to  entitle  one^s  own  book  to  another 
man." — ^  16. 

I  am  surprised  Bentley  did  not  turn  the  point  of  his  antagonist's 
Bword  on  himself,  for  this  flourish  was  a  most  unguarded  one.  But 
Bentley  could  not  then  know  so  much  of  the  book,  "  made  up  by  con- 
tributions," as  ourselves. 

Partial  truths  flew  about  in  rumours  at  the  time ;  but  the  friends  of 
a  young  nobleman,  and  even  his  fellow-workmen,  seemed  concerned 
that  his  glory  should  not  be  diminished  by  a  ruinous  division.  ■  Rymer, 
in  his  *'  Essay  concerning  Curious  and  Critical  Learning,"  judiciously 
surmised  its  true  origin.  '*  I  fancy  this  book  was  written  (as  most  com- 
positions in  that  college  are)  by  a  select  dtib.  Every  one  seems  to  have 
thrown  in  a  repartee  or  so  in  his  turn ;  and  the  most  ingenious  Dr. 
Aldrich  (he  does  not  deserve  the  epithet  in  its  most  friendly  sense)  no 
doubt  at  their  head,  smoked  and  punned  plentifuUy  on  this  oocasion.** 
The  arrc^aDce  of  Aldrich  exceeded  even  that  of  Bentley.  Rymer  tella 
further,  that  Aldrich  was  notorious  for  thus  employing  his  '*  young 
inexperienced  students ;"  that  he  '*  betrayed  Mr.  Boyle  into  the  contro- 
versy, and  is  still  involving  others  in  the  quarrel"  Thus  he  points  at 
the  rival  chieftains ;  one  of  whom  never  appeared  in  public,  but  was 
tlie  great  mover  behind  the  curtain.  These  lively  wits,  so  deeply 
busied  among  the  obscurest  writers  of  antiquity,  so  much  against  their 
will,  making  up  a  show  of  learning  against  the  formidable  array  of 
Bentley,  exhilarated  themselves  in  their  dusty  labours  by  a  perpetual 
stimulus  of  keen  humour.  playM  wit,  and  ang^  invective.  No  doubt  * 
they  were  often  enraged  at  bearing  the  yoke  about  their  luxuriant 
manefi,  ploughing  the  darkest  and  heaviest  soil  of  antiquity.  They 
had  been  reared — 

"Instdtare  solo,  et  gressus  glomerare  superbos.** 

*'Georg."Lib.  iii.  117. 
"To  insult  the  ground,  and  proudly  pace  the  plain." 

Trapp. 
Swift,  in  '*The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  who  under  his  patron,  Sir 
WiUtam  Temple,  was  naturally  in  alliance  with  "the  Bees,"  with  in- 
genious ambiguity  alludes  to  the  glorious  manufacture.  "Boyle,  dad 
in  a  suit  of  armour,  whkh  had  been  given  him  byaUthe  Gods."  StUl  the 
truth  was  only  floating  in  rumours  and  surmises ;  and  the  little  that 
Boyle  had  done  was  noc  yet  known.    Lord  Orrery,  his  son,  had  a  diffl- 
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when  the  faction  is  strong,  they  were  secretly  engaging 
new  associates.  Whenever  any  of  the  party  published 
anything  themselves,  they  had  sworn  to  have  always 
"  a  fling  at  Bentley,"  and  intrigued  with  their  friends  to 
do  the  same. 

They  procured  Keil,  the  professor  of  astronomy,  in  so 
grave  a  work  as  "  The  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  to  have  a 
fling  at  Bentley's  boasted  sagacity  in  conjectural  criti- 
cisnu  Wotton,  in  a  dignified  reproof,  administei'ed  a 
spirited  correction  to  the  party-spirit ;  while  his  love  of 
science  induced  him  generously  to  commend  Keil,  and 
intimate  the  advantages  the  world  may  derive  from  his 
studies,  "  as  he  grows  older."  Even  Garth  and  Pope 
struck  in  with  the  alliance,  an<J  condescended  to  pour  out 
rhymes  more  lasting  than  even  the  prose  of  "the 
Bees." 

But  of  all  the  rabid  wits  who,  fastening  on  their  prey, 
never  drew  their  fangs  from  the  noble  animal^  the  face- 
tious Dr.  King  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who 
excited  Bentley's  anger.  Persevering  malice,  in  the 
teasing  shape  of  caustic  banter,  seems  to  have  aftected 
the  spirit  even  of  Bentley. 

culty  to  overcome  to  pass  lightly  over  this  allusion.  The  literary 
honour  of  the  family  was  at  stake,  and  his  filial  piety  was  exemplary 
to  a  father,  who  had  unfortunately,  in  passion,  deprived  his  lordship 
of  the  family  library — a  stroke  from  which  his  sensibility  never  re- 
covered, aud  which  his  enemies  ungenerously  pointed  against  him. 
Lord  Orrery,  with,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  son,  and  the  caution  of  a 
politician,  observes  on  *'  the  armour  given  by  the  (Jods" — "  1  8hall  not 
d'spuie  about  tlie  g^  of  the  armour.  The  Gods  never  bestowed  celes- 
tial armour  except  upon  heroes,  whose  courage  and  superior  strength 
distinguisiied  them  from  the  rest  of  mankinds"  Most  higeuiously  he 
would  seem  to  convert  into  a  classical  fable  what  was  designed  as  a 
plain  matter  of  fact  I 

It  does  credit  to  the  discernment  of  Bentley,  whose  taste  was  not 
very  lively  in  English  composition,  that  he  pronounced  Boyle  was  not 
ihe  atUhor  of  the  "  Examination,"  from  the  variety  of  styles  in  it. — p.  107. 
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At  one  of  those  conferences  which  passed  between 
Bentley  and  the  bookseller,  King  happened  to  be  present ; 
and  being  called  on  by  Boyle  to  bear  his  part  in  the 
drama,  he  performed  it  quite  to  the  taste  of ''  the  Bees." 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  Dean  Aldrich,  in  which  he  gave 
one  particular :  and,  to  make  up  a  sufficient  dose,  dropped 
some  corrosives.  He  closes  his  letter  thus: — "Tliat 
Bcorn  and  contempt  which  I  have  naturally  for  pride 
and  insolence,  makes  me  remember  that  which  otherwise 
I  might  have  forgotten."  Nothing  touched  Bentley 
more  to  the  quick  than  reflections  on  "  his  pride  and  in- 
solence." Our  defects  seem  to  lose  much  of  their 
character,  in  reference  to  ourselves,  by  habit  and  natural 
disposition ;  yet  we  have  always  a  painful  suspicion  of 
their  existence ;  and  he  who  touches  them  with  no  tender- 
ness is  never  pardoned.  The  invective  of  King  had  all 
the  bitterness  of  truth.  Bentley  applied  a  line  from 
Horace;  which  showed  that  both  Horace  and  Bentley 
could  pun  in  anger :  — 

PxoBoripti  Ifegia  Rupili  pus  atque  venenum.* — Sat  I  7. 
The  fllth  and  venom  of  Bt^ptkua  King. 

The  particular  incident  which  King  imperfectly  recol- 
lected, made  afterwards  much  noise  among  the  wits,  for 
giving  them  a  new  notion  of  the  nature  of  ancient  MSS. 
Eang  relates  that  Dr.  Bentley  said — "  If  the  MS.  were 
collated,  it  would  be  worth  nothing  for  the  future." 
Bentley,  to  mortify  the  pertness  of  the*  bookseller,  who 
would  not  send  his  publications  to  the  Royal  Library, 
had  said  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  were  it  but  to  make 

*  This  short  and  pointed  satire  of  Horace  is  merely  a  pleasant  storj 
about  a  low  wretch  of  the  name  of  King;  and  Brutus^  under  whose 
command  he  was,  is  entreated  to  get  rid  of  him,  fVom  his  hereditary 
hatred  to  aU  kings,  I  suppose  this  pun  must  be  considered  legitimate, 
otherwise  Horace  was  an  indifferent  punster. 
Vol.  IL— U 
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amends  for  the  damage  the  MS.  would  Bustatn  by  his 
printing  the  various  readings;  "for,"  added  Bentley, 
"  after  the  various  lections  were  onoe  taken  and  printed, 
the  MS.  wottld  be  like  a  squeezed  orange,  and  little  worth 
for  the  JlUureJ*^  This  familiar  comparison  of  a  MS.  with 
a  squeezed  orange  provoked  the  epigrammatists.  Bent- 
ley,  in  retorting  on  King,  adds  some  curious  facts  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  MSS.  after  they  have  been  printed ; 
but  is  aware,  he  says,  of  what  little  relish  or  sense  the 
Doctor  has  of  MSS.,  who  is  better  skilled  in  "  the  cata- 
logue of  ales,  his  Humty-Dumty,  Hugmatee,Three-threadfl, 
and  the  rest  of  that  glorious  list,  than  in  the  catalogue 
of  MSS."  King,  in  his  banter  on  Dr.  Lister^s  journey  to 
Paris,  had  given  a  list  of  these  English  beveragea  It 
was  well  known  that  he  was  in  too  constant  an  inter* 
course  with  them  all.  Bentley  nicknames  King  through 
the  progress  of  his  Controversy,  for  his  tavern-pleasures, 
Humty-Dumty,  and  accuses  him  of  writing  more  in  a 
tavern  than  in  a  study.  He  little  knew  the  injustice  of 
his  charge  against  a  student  who  had  written  notes  on 
22,000  books  and  MSS. ;  but  they  were  not  Greek  ones. 

All  this  was  not  done  with  impunity.  An  irritated 
wit  only  finds  his  adversary  cutting  out  work  for  him. 
A  second  letter,  more  abundant  with  the  same  pungent 
qualities,  fell  on  the  head  of  Bentley.  King  says  of  the 
arch-critic — "He  thinks  meanly,  I  find,  of  my  reading; 
yet  for  all  that,  I  dare  say  I  have  read  more  than  any 
man  in  England  besides  him  and  me ;  for  I  have  read 
his  book  all  over."  ♦    Nor  was  this  all ;  "  Humty-Dumty** 

• 
*  A  keen  repartee  t  Yet  King  oonld  read  this  mightj  yolume  as  **  a 
vain  oonfused  performanoe,"  but  the  learned  Dodwell  declared  to 
"  the  Beea  of  Christchurch,"  who  looked  up  to  him,  that  **  he  had 
ne7er  learned  so  much  from  any  book  of  the  size  in  his  life.**  King  was 
as  unjust  to  Bentley,  as  Bentlej  to  King.  Men  of  genius  are  more  sub- 
ject to  **  unnatural  civil  war''  than  even  the  blockheads  whom  Pope  sap 
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published  eleven  "  Dialogaes  of  the  Dead,"  supposed  to 
be  written  by  a  student  at  Padua,  concerning  "  one  Ben* 
tivoglio,  a  very  troublesome  critic  in  the  world ;"  where, 
under  the  character  of  "  Siguier  Modemo,"  Wotton  falls 
into  his  place.  Whether  these  dialogues  mortified  Bent- 
ley,  I  know  not :  they  ought  to  have  afforded  him  very 
high  amusement.  But  when  a  man  is  at  once  tickled 
and  pinched,  the  operation  requires  a  gentler  temper 
than  Bentley's.  "  Humty-Dumty,"  indeed,  had  Bentley 
too  often  before  him.  There  was  something  like  invet- 
eracy in  his  wit ;  but  he  who  invented  the  remarkable 
index  to  Boyle^s  book,  must  have  closely  studied  Bent- 
ley's  character.  He  has  given  it  with  all  its  protuberant 
individuality.* 

easticallj  reproachefl  with  it  The  great  critic's  own  notion  of  his 
volume  seems  equally  modest  and  Jnst  **To  undervalue  this  dispute 
about  ^Phalaria,'  because  it  does  not  suit  one's  own  studies,  is  to 
quarrel  with  a  circle  because  it  is  not  a  square.  If  the  question  be  not 
of  Tulgar  use,  it  was  writ  therefore  for  a  few ;  for  even  the  g^reatest 
performances,  upon  the  most  important  subjects,  are  no  entertainment 
at  all  to  (^  many  qf  ihe  worlds — ^p.  107. 

*  This  index,  a  verj  original  morsel  of  literary  pleasantry,  is  at 
once  a  satirical  character  of  the  great  critic,  and  what  it  professes  to 
bo.  I  preserve  a  specimen  among  the  curiosities  I  am  collecting.  It 
is  entitled — 

^A  Short  Account  €f  Dr.  BenUey,  by  way  of  Iwdx, 
"  Dr.  Bentley's  true  story  proved  false,  by  the  testimonies  o(  fte,  p.— >> 
"  His  dvil  language,  p.  — 
'*  His  nice  taste, 

in  wit^  p.  — 
in  style,  p.  — 
•        in  Qreek,  p.  — 
hi  Latin,  p.  — * 
in  English,  p.  — 
<*Hi8  modesty  and  decency  in  contradicting  great 
men" — a  very  long  list  of  authors,  concluding 
with  *  Everybody f*  p.  — 
**Wb  familiar  acquaintance  with  books  he  nereir 
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Bentley,  with  his  peculiar  idiom,  had  censured  "  all 
the  stiffness  and  stateliness,  and  operoseness  of  style, 
quite  alien  from  the  character  of  '  Phalaris,*  a  man  of 
business  and  despatch."  Boyle  keenly  turns  his  own 
words  on  Bentley.  "  Stiffness  and  stateliness^  and  oper- 
oseness of  style^  is  indeed  quite  alien  from  the  chara^ster 
of  a  man  of  business  /  and  being  but  a  Ubrary-keepery  it 
is  not  over-modestly  done,  to  oppose  his  judgment  and 
taste  to  that  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  knows  more  of 
these  things  than  Dr.  Bentley  does  of  Hesychius  and 
Suidas.  Sir  William  Temple  has  spent  a  good  part  of 
his  life  in  transacting  affairs  of  state  :  he  has  written  to 
kings,  and  they  to  him ;  and  this  has  qualified  him  to 
judge  how  kings  should  write,  much  better  than  the 
library-keeper  at  St.  James^s^ — ^This  may  serve  as  a 
<ipecimen  of  the  Attic  style  of  the  controversy.  Hard 
words  sometimes  passed.  Boyle  complains  of  some  of 
the  similes  which  Bentley  employs,  more  significant  than 
elegant.  For  the  new  readings  of  "Phalaris,'*  "he 
likens  me  to  a  bungling  tinker  mending  old  kettles." 
Correcting  the  faults  of  the  version,  he  says,  "  The  first 
epistle  cost  me  four  pages  in  scouring;"  and,  "by  the 
help  of  a  Greek  proverb,  he  calls  me  downright  ass." 
But  while  Boyle  complains  of  these  sprinklings  of  ink, 
he  himself  contributes  to  Bentley's  "  Collection  of  Asi- 
nine Proverbs,"  and  "  throws  him  in  one  out  of  Aristoph- 
anes," of  "an  ass  carrying  mysteries:'*  "a  proverb," 
says  Erasmus,  (as  *  the  Bees'  construe  him,)  "  applied  to 
those  who  were  preferred  to  some  place  they  did  not  de- 
serve, as  when  a  dunce  was  made  a  library-keeperJ*^ 

Some  ambiguous  threats  are  scattered  in  the  volume, 
while  others  are  more  intelligible.    When  Bentley,  in 

And  lastly,  *'h{s  profound  skill  in  criticism— from 
beginning  to  Thb  End.** 
Which  thus  terminates  the  volume. 
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his  own  defence,  had  referred  to  the  opinions  which  some 
learned  foreignere  entertained  of  him — they  attribute 
these  to  "  the  foreigners,  because  they  are  foreigners — 
we,  that  have  the  happiness  of  a  nearer  conversation 
with  him,  know  him  better ;  and  we  may  perhaps  take 
an  opportunity  of  setting  these  mistaken  strangers  right 
in  their  opinions."  They  threaten  him  with  his  character, 
"  in  a  tongue  that  will  last  longer,  and  go  further,  than 
their  own  ;'*  and,  in  the  imperious  style  of  Festus,  add  :— 
"  Since  Dr.  Bentley  has  appealed  to  foreign  universities, 
to  foreign  universities  he  must  go."  Yet  this  is  light, 
compared  with  the  odium  they  would  raise  against  him 
by  the  menace  of  the  resentments  of  a  whole  society  of 
learned  men. 

**  Single  adversaries  die  and  drop  off;  but  societies  are 
immortal:  their  resentments  are  sometimes  delivered 
down  from  hand  to  hand;  and  when  once  they  have 
begun  with  a  man,  there  is  no  knowing  when  they  will 
leave  him." 

In  reply  to  this  literary  anathema,  Bentley  was  fnr 
nished,  by  his  familiarity  with  his  favourite  authors,  with 
a  fortunate  application  of  a  term,  derived  from  Phalaris 
himself.  Cicero  had  conveyed  his  idea  of  Caesar's  cruelty 
by  this  term,  which  he  invented  from  the  very  name  of 
the  tyrant.* 

"  There  is  a  certain  temper  of  mind  that  Cicero  calls 
Phalarism ;  a  spirit  like  Phalaris's.  .  One  would  be  apt 
to  imagine  that  a  portion  of  it  had  descended  upon  some 
of  his  translators.  The  gentleman  has  given  a  broad 
hint  more  than  once  in  his  book,  that  if  I  proceed  ftirther 
against  Phalaris,  I  may  draw,  perhaps,  a  duel,  or  a  stab 
upon  myself;  a  generous  threat  to  a  divine,  who  neither 
carries   arms  nor  principles  fit  for  that  sort  of  contro- 

*  Cicero  ad  Attioam,  Lib.  viL,  Epist.  zil 
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versy.  I  expected  snch  usage  from  the  spirit  of  Pha- 
larism." 

In  this  controversy,  the  amusing  fancy  of  "the  Bees" 
conld  not  pass  by  Phalaris  without  contriving  to  make 
some  use  of  that  brazen  bull  by  which  he  tortured  men 
alive.  Not  satisfied  in  their  motto,  from  the  Earl  of  Ros- 
common, with  wedging  "  the  great  critic,  like  Milo,  in  the 
timber  he  strove  to  rend,*'  they  gave  him  a  second  death 
in  their  finis,  by  throwing  Bentley  into  Phalaris's  bull, 
and  flattering  their  vain  imaginations  that  they  heard 
him  "bellow." 

"  He  has  defied  Phalaris,  and  used  him  very  coarsely, 
under  the  assurance,  as  he  tells  us,  that  '  he  is  out  of 'his 
reach.'  Many  of  Phalaris's  enemies  thought  the  same 
thing,  and  repented  of  their  vain  confidence  afterwards 
in  his  btdL  Dr;  Bentley  is  perhaps,  by  this  time,  or  will 
be  suddenly,  satisfied  that  he  also  has  presumed  a  little 
too  much  upon  his  distance ;  but  it  will  be  too  late  to 
repent  when  he  begins  to  bellow.''  * 

Bentley,  although  the  solid  force  of  his  mind  was  not 
favourable  to  the  lighter  sports  of  wit,  yet  was  not  quite 
destitute  of  those  airy  qualities;  nor  does  he  seem  in- 
sensible to  the  literary  merits  of  "  that  odd  work,"  as  he 
calls  Boyle's  volume,  which  he  conveys  a  very  good 
notion  of: — "  If  his  book  shall  happen  to  be  preserved 
anywhere  as  an  useful  commonplace  book  for  ridicule, 
banter,  and  all  the  topics  of  calumny."  With  equal 
dignity  and  sense  he  observes  on  the  ridicule  so  freely 
used  by  both  parties — "  I  am  content  that  what  is  the 
greatest  virtue  of  his  book  should  be  counted  the  greatest 
fault  of  mine." 

*  Ko  doubt  this  idea  was  the  origin  of  that  satirical  Capriodo,  whidi 

closed    in  a  moat  fortunate  pun — a  literary  caricative,  where  the 

'doctor  is  represented  in  the  hands  of  Phalaris^s  attendants,  who  are 

putting  him  into  the  tyrant's  bull,  while  Bentlej  exdaima,  "I  had 

rather  be  roasttfd  than  BoyletU^ 
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His  reply  to  "MUo's  fate,"  and  the  tortures  he  was 
supposed  to  pass  through  when  throwh  into  Phalaris's 
bull,  is  a  piece  of  sarcastic  humour  which  will  not  nuffier 
by  comparisoa  with  the  volume  more  celebrated  for  its 
wit 

"  The  facetious  examiner  seems  resolved  to  vie  with 
Fhalaris  himself  in  the  science  of  PhalaHsm ;  for  his 
revenge  is  not  satisfied  with  one  single  death  of  his 
adversary,  but  he  will  kill  me  over  and  over  again.  He 
has  slain  me  twice  by  two  several  deaths  I  one,  in  the 
first,  page  of  his  book;  and  another,  in  the  last.  In  the 
title-page  I  die  the  death  of  Milo,  the  Crotonian : — 

Remember  Milo*8  end, 

If  edged  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend. 

"The  ^plication  of  which  must  be  this: — ^That  as 
Milo,  after  his  victories  at  six  several  Olympiads,  was  at 
last  conquered  and  destroyed  in  wrestling  with  a  tree^  «o 
I,  after  I  had  attained  to  some  small  reputation  in  letters, 
am  to  be  quite  baffled  and  run  down  by  wooden  arUag* 
onists.  But  in  the  end  of  his  book  he  has  got  me  into 
Phalaris's  bull,  and  he  has  the  pleasure  of  fancying  that 
he  hears  me  begin  to  bellow.  Well,  since  it  is  certain 
that  I  am  in  the  bull,  I  have  performed  the  part  of  a 
sufferer.  For  as  the  cries  of  the  tormented  in  old  Phal- 
aris's bull,  being  conveyed  through  pipes  lodged  in  the 
machine,  were  turned  into  music  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  tyrant,  so  the  complaints  which  my  torments 
express  from  me,  being  conveyed  to  Mr.  Boyle  by  this 
answer,  are  all  dedicated  to  his  pleasure  and  diversion. 
But  yet,  methinks,  when  he  was  setting  up  to  be  Phalaris 
junior^  the  very  omen  of  it  might  have  deterred  him. 
As  the  old  tyrant  himself  at  last  bellowed  in  his  own 
bull,  his  imitators  ought  to  consider  that  at  long  run 
their  own  actions  may  chance  to  overtake  them." — ^p.  43. 
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Wit,  however,  enjoyed  the  temporary  triumph;  not 
but  that  some,  in  that  day,  loudly  protested  against  the 
award.*  "The  Episode  of  Bentley  and  Wotton,"  in 
"  The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  is  conceived  with  all  the 
caustic  imagination  of  the  first  of  our  prose  satirists. 
There  Bentley's  great  qualities  are  represented  as  "  tall^ 
without  shape  or  comeliness ;  large,  without  strength  or 
proportion.'*  His  various  erudition,  as  "  armour  patched 
up  of  a  thousand  incoherent  pieces ;"  his  book,  as  "  the 
sound  "  of  that  armour,  "  loud  and  dry,  like  that  made 
by  the  fall  of  a  sheet  of  lead  from  the  roof  of  some 
steeple;'*  his  haughty  intrepidity,  as  "a  vizor  of  brass, 
tainted  by  his  breath,  corrupted  into  copperas,  nor 
wanted  gall  from  the  same  fountain ;  so  that,  whenever 
provoked  by  anger  or  labour,  an  atramentous  quality  of 
most  malignant  nature  was  seen  to  distil  from  his  lips." 
Wotton  is  "  heavy-armed  and  slow  of  foot,  lagging  be- 
hind." They  perish  together  in  one  ludicrous  death. 
Boyle,  in  his  celestial  armour,  by  a  stroke  of  his  weapon, 
transfixes  both  "  the  lovers,"  '*  as  a  cook  trusses  a  brace 
of  woodcocks,  with  iron  skewer  piercing  the  tender 
sides  of  both.     Joined  in  their  lives,  joined  in  their  death, 

*  Sir  Richard  Blnckmore,  in  his  bold  attempt  at  writiiig^  *'  A  Satire 
against  Wit,"  in  utter  defiance  of  it,  without  any,  howeyer,  conyeTS 
some  opinions  of  the  times.  He  there  paints  the  great  critic,  "  crowned 
with  applause,"  seated  amidst  "the  spoils  of  ruined  wits:" 

"  Till  his  rude  strokes  had  threshM  the  empty  sheafj 
Methought  there  had  been  something  else  than  diafll" 

Boyle,  not  satisfied  with  the  undeserved  celebrity  conceded  to  hia 
volume,  ventured  to  write  poetry,  in  which  no  one  appears  to  havs 
suspected  the  aid  of  "  The  Bees  "— 

"  See  a  fine  scholar  sunk  by  wit  in  Boyle  I 
After  his  foolish  rhymes,  both  friends  and  foes 
Oondude  they  know  w7u>  did  not  write  his  prose," 

A  Satire  against  WiL 
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80  closely  joined,  that  Charon  would  mistake  them  both 
for  one,  and  waft  them  over  Styx  for  half  his  fare." 
Such  is  the  candour  of  wit  1  The  great  qualities  of  an 
adversary,  as  in  Bentley,  are  distorted  into  disgraceful 
attitudes ;  while  the  suspicions  virtues  of  a  friend,  as  in 
Boyle,  not  passed  over  in  prudent  silence,  are  ornamented 
with  even  spurious  panegyric. 

Garth,  catching  the  feeling  of  the  time,  sung — 

And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle. 

Posterity  justly  appreciates  the  volume  of  Bentley  for 
its  stores  of  ancient  literature ;  and  the  author,  for  that 
peculiar  sagacity  in  emending  a  corrupt  text,  which 
formed  his  distinguishing  characteristic  as  a  classical 
critic ;  and  since  his  book  but  for  this  literary  quarrel 
had  never  appeared,  reverses  the  names  in  the  verse  of 
the  "  Satirist*' 


PARKER  AND  MARVELL. 

ICutVBLL  the  founder  of  "  a  newly-refined  art  of  Jbering^  buffoonery  ** — 
hiff- knack  of  nicknaming  his  adycraaries — Parker's  Portrait — Parker 
suddenly  changes  his  principles — ^his  declamatory  style — Marvell 
prints  his  anonymous  letter  as  a  motto  to  "The  Rehearsal  Trans- 
prosed  **^escribes  him  as  an  "At-all" — Maryell*s  ludicrous  de- 
scription of  the  whole  posse  of  answers  suromoded  together  by 
Parker — Marvell's  cautious  allusion  to  Milton — his  solemn  invective 
against  Parker — anecdote  of  Marvel!  and  Parker — Parker  retires 
utter  the  second  part  of  "  The  Rehearsal  Transprosed  " — ^The  Re- 
croant)  reduced  to  silence,  distils  his  secret  vengeance  in  a  posthu- 
mous libel 

ONE  of  the  legitimate  ends  of  satire,  and  one  of  the 
proud  triumphs  of  genius,  is  to  unmask  the  false 
zealot ;  to  beat  back  the  haughty  spirit  that  is  treading 
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down  all ;  and  if  it  cannot  teach  modesty,  and  raise  a 
blush,  at  least  to  inflict  terror  and  silence.  It  is  then 
that  the  satirist  does  honour  to  the  office  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

As  one  whoee  whip  of  steel  can  with  a  lash 
Imprint  the  characters  of  shame  so  deep, 
Even  in  the  brazen  forehead  of  proud  Sin, 
That  not  eternity  shall  wear  it  out* 

The  quarrel  between  Parker  and  Marvell  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  efficient  powers  of  genius,  in  first  hum- 
bling, and  then  annihilating,  an  unprincipled  bravo,  who 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  faction. 

Marvell,  the  under-secrctary  and  the  bosom-friend  of 
4  Milton,  whose  fancy  he  has  often  caught  in  his  verse, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  luxuriant  age  of 
Charles  IL ;  he  was  a  master  in  all  the  arts  of  ridicule ; 
and  his  inexhaustible  spirit  only  required  some  permanent 
subject  to  have  rivalled  the  causticity  of  Swift,  whose 
style,  in  neatness  and  vivacity,  seems  to  have  been  mod- 
elled on  his.f  But  Marvell  placed  the  oblation  of 
genius  on  a  temporary  altar,  and  the  sacrifice  sunk  with 
Y^  it ;  he  wrote  to  the  times,  and  with  the  times  his  writings 
have  passed  away ;  yet  something  there  is  incorruptible 
in  wit,  and  wherever  its  salt  has  fallen,  that  part  is  still 
preserved. 

Such  are  the  vigour  and  fertility  of  MarvelPs  writings, 
that  our  old  Chronicler  of  Literary  History,  Anthony 
Wood,  considers  him  as  the  founder  of  "  the  then  newly- 
refined  art  (though  much  in  mode  and  fashion  almost 
«ver  since)  of  sportive  and  jeering  buffoonery;** J  and 

*  Randolph's  Mfuea*  Lookmg-gkua,    Act  1,  Scene  4. 

f  Swift  certainly  admired,  if  he  did  not  imitate  Marvell :  for  in  his 
"Tale  of  a  Tub"  he  says,  **  We  still  read  Marveirs  answer  to  Parker 
with  pleasure,  though  the  book  it  answers  be  sunk  long  ago." 

4  This  is  m  onrioos  remark  of  Wood's:  How  oame  railleiy  and 
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the  crabbed  humorist  describes  "this  pen-combat  as 
briskly  managed  on  both  sides ;  a  jerking  lirting  way 
of  writing  entertaining  the  reader,  by  seeing  two  such 
right  cocks  of  the  game  so  keenly  engaging  with  sharp 
and  dangerous  weapons." — Burnett  calls  Marvell  "the  ^ 
liveliest  droll  of  the  age,  who  writ  in  a  burlesque  strain, 
but  with  so  peculiar  and  entertaining  a  conduct,  that 
from  the  king  to  the  tradesman,  his  books  were  read  with 
great  pl^sure."  Charles  It  was  a  more  polished  judge 
than  these  uncouth  critics ;  and,  to  the  credit  of  his  im- 
partiality,— ^for  that  witty  monarch  and  his  dissolute 

satire  to  be  considered  as  "a  newly-reflned  art?"  Ilaa  it  not^  at  afl 
periods,  been  prevalent  among  everj  literary  people?  The  remark 
is,  howeyer,  more  founded  on  truth  than  it  appears,  and  arose  from 
Wood's  own  feelings.  WH  and  Raillery  had  been  so  strange  to  ns 
during  the  gloomy  period  of  the  fanatic  Commonwealth,  that  honest 
Anthony,  whose  prejudices  did  not  run  in  favour  of  Marvell,  not  only 
considers  him  as  the  "  restorer  of  this  newly-refined  art,**  but  as  one 
"  hugely  versed  in  it,"  and  acknowledges  all  its  efficacy  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  haughty  rivaL  Besides  this,  a  smaJd  book  of  con- 
troversy, such  as  Marvell's  usually  are,  was  another  novelty — the 
**  aureoli  libelli,**  as  one  fbndly  calls  his  precious  books,  were  in  the 
wretched  taste  of  the  times,  rhapsodies  in  fblio.  The  reader  has 
doubtless  heard  of  Oaryll's  endless  "  Commentary  on  Job,**  consist- 
ing of  ^400  folio  pages  I  in  small  type.  Of  that  monument  of  hnman 
perseverance,  which  commenting  on  Job's  patience,  inspired  what 
few  works  do  to  whoever  read  them,  the  exercise  of  the  virtue  it 
inculcated,  the  publisher,  in  his  advertisement  in  ClaveTs  Catalogue  ef 
Books,  1681,  announces  the  two  folios  in  600  sheets  each!  these  were 
a  republication  of  the  first  edition,  in  twelve  volumes  quarto  I  he 
apologises  *'  tliat  it  hath  been  so  long  a  domg^  to  the  great  vexation  and 
loss  of  the  proposer."  He  adds,  "  indeed,  soT/iefew  Hnes^  no  more  than 
what  may  be  contained  in  a  quarto  page^  are  expunged,  they  not  rdaJting 
io  the  Ecfosition,  which  nevertheless  some,  by  malicious  prejudice, 
have  so  unjustly  aggravated,  as  if  the  whole  work  had  been  disordered." 
He  apologises  for  curtailing  a  few  Unee  from  2400  folio  pages  I  and  he 
considered  that  these  few  lines  were  the  only  ones  that  did  not  relate 
to  the  Exposition!  At  such  a  time,  the  little  books  of  Marvell  must 
have  been  considered  as  relishing  morsels  after  such  indigestible  sur- 
feits. 
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court  were  never  spared  by  Marvell,  who  remidned 
inflexible  to  his  seduction — ^he  deemed  Marvell  the  beat 
prose  satirist  of  the  age.  But  Marvell  had  other  quali- 
ties than  the  freest  humour  and  the  finest  wit  in  this 
"  newly-refined  art,"  which  seems  to  have  escaped  these 
grave  critics — a  vehemence  of  solemn  reproof  and  an 
eloquence  of  invective,  that  awes  one  with  the  spirit  of 
the  modem  Junius,*  and  may  give  some  notion  of  that 
more  ancient  satirist,  whose  writings  are  said  to  have  so 
completely  answered  their  design,  that,  after  perusal, 
their  victim  hanged  himself  on  the  first  tree ;  and  in  tl\e 
present  case,  though  the  delinquent  did  not  lay  violent 
hands  on  himself,  he  did  what,  for  an  author,  may  be 
considered  as  desperate  a  course,  "  withdraw  fix)m  the 
town,  and  cease  writbg  for  some  years."! 

*  The  severitj  of  his  satire  on  Charleses  court  maj  be  well  under- 
stood hj  the  following  lines: — 

"A  oolony  of  French  possess  the  court, 
Pimps,  priests,  buffoons,  in  privy-chamber  sport ; 
Such  slimj  monsters  ne*er  approached  a  throne 
Since  Pharaoh's  days,  nor  so  defll'd  a  crown ; 
In  sacred  ear  tyrannick  arts  they  croak, 
Peryert  his  mind,  and  good  intentions  choak." 

**The  Historical  Poem,"  given  in  the  poems  on  State  affairs,  is  so 
personal  in  its  attacks  on  tlie  vices  of  Charles,  that  it  is  marvellous 
how  its  author  escaped  punishment  **  Hodge's  Vision  from  the 
Monument"  is  equally  strong,  while  the  *' Dialogue  between  two 
Horses"  (that  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing'Kiross,  and 
Charles  II.,  then  in  the  city),  has  these  two  strong  lines  of  regret:— 

** to  see  Deo  Gralias  writ  on  the  throne, 

And  the  king's  wicked  life  say  God  there  is  none." 

The  satire  ends  with  the  question : — 

^'But  canst  thou  devise  when  things  will  be  mended f* 
Which  is  thus  answered: — 

''When  the  reign  of  the  line  of  the  Staarts  is  endedr— Bdi 
t  So Bmniet teUflus. 
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The  celebrated  work  here  to  be  noticed  is  Marvell's 
"Rehearsal  Transprosed ;"  a  title  facetiously  adopted 
from  Bayes  in  "  The  Rehearsal  Transposed  "  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  It  was  written  against  the  works  and 
the  person  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  whom  he  designates  under  the  character  of 
Bayes,  to  denote  the  incoherence  and  ridiculousness  of 
his  character.  Marvell  had  a  peculiar  knack  of  calling 
names, — it  consisted  in  appropriating  a  ludicrous  charac- 
ter in  some  popular  comedy,  and  dubbing  his  adversaries 
with  it.  In  the  same  spirit  he  ridiculed  Dr.  Turner,  of 
Cambridge,  a  brother-genius  to  Parker,  by  nicknaming 
him  "  Mr.  Smirk,  the  Divine  in  Mode,"  the  name  of  the 
Chaplain  in  Etherege's  "  Man  of  Mode,"  and  thus,  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  conveyed  an  idea  of  "  a  neat,  starched, 
formal,  and  forward  divine."  This  application  of  a  fic- 
titious character  to  a  real  one,  this  christening  a  man 
with  ridicule,  though  of  no  difficult  invention,  is  not  a 
little  hazardous  to  inferior  writers;  for  it  requires  not 
less  wit  than  Marvell's  to  bring  out  of  the  real  character 
the  ludicrous  features  which  mark  the  factitious  proto- 
type. 

Parker  himself  must  have  his  portrait,  and  if  the  like- 
ness be  justly  hit  off,  some  may  be  reminded  of  a  resem- 
blance. Mason  applies  the  epithet  of  '^  Mitred  Dullness" 
to  him :  but  although  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  rail- 
ing and  to  menaces,  and  finally  mortified  into  silence, 
this  epithet  does  not  suit  so  hardy  and  so  active  an,  ad- 
venturer. 

The  secret  history  of  Parker  may  be  collected  in  Mar- 
vell,* and  his  more  public  one  in  our  honest  chronicler, 
Anthony  Wood.  Parker  was  originally  educated  in  strict 
sectarian  principles ;  a  starch  Puritan,  "  fasting  and  pray* 

^  Bee  **The  Rehearsal  Tranaprosed,  the  second  part,"  p.  76. 
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ing  with  the  PresbTterian  Btadents  weekly,  and  who,  for 
their  refection  feeding  only  on  thin  broth  made  of  oat* 
meal  and  water,  were  commonly  called  OrueUers,^ 
Among  these,  says  Mary  ell,  '^it  was  observed  that  he 
was  wont  to  put  more  graves  than  all  the  rest  into  his 
porridge,  and  was  deemed  one  of  the  preciousest^  yoeng 
men  in  the  University."  It  seems  that  these  mortified 
saints,  both  the  brotherhood  and  the  sisterhood,  held 
their  chief  meetings  at  the  house  of  ^*  Bess  Hampton,  an 
old  and  crooked  maid  that  drove  the  trade  of  laundry, 
who,  being  from  her  youth  very  much  given  to  the  godly 
party,  as  they  call  themselves,  had  frequent  meetings,  es* 
pecially  for  those  that  were  her  customers.**  Such  is  the 
dry  humour  of  honest  Anthony,  who  paints  like  the  Ostade 
of  literary  history. 

But  the  age  of  sectafism  and  thin  gruel  was  losing  all 
its  coldness  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Restoration ;  and  this 
*'  preciousest  young  man,"  from  praying  and  caballing 
against  episcopacy,  suddenly  acquainted  the  world,  in 
one  of  his  dedications,  that  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst  had 
*^  rescued  him  from  the  chains  and  fetters  of  an  unhappy 
education,"  and,  without  any  intermediate  apology,  from 
a  sullen  sectarian  turned  a  flaming  highflyer  for  the 
"supreme  dominion"  of  the  Church* f 

*  One  of  the  canting  tenns  used  by  the  saints  of  those  days,  and 
not  obsolete  in  the  dialect  of  those  who  still  g^ve  themselves  out  to  be 
saints  in  the  present 

f  Marvell  admirably  describes  Parker's  journey  to  London  at  the  Res- 
toration, where  *'  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  creepmg  into  all  cor- 
ners and  companies,  horoscoping  up  and  down  concerning  the  duration 
of  the  goyemment.**  This  term,  so  expressive  of  his  political  doubts 
is  from  **  Judicial  Astrology,'^  then  ft  prevalent  study.  "  Not  consider- 
ing anything  as  best,  but  as  most  lasting  and  most  profitable ;  and  after 
having  many  times  cast  a  figure,  he  at  last  satisfied  hmiself  that  the 
episcopal  government  would  endure  as  long  as  this  king  lived,  and  fVom 
thenoeforwards  uaai  about  to  find  the  highway  to  prefennent.    To  do 
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It  is  the  after-conduct  of  Parker  that  throws  light  on 
this  rapid  change.  On  speculative  points  any  man  may 
be  suddenly  converted ;  for  these  may  depend  on  facts 
or  arguments  which  might  never  have  occurred  to 
him  before.  But  when  we  watch  the  weathercock  chop- 
ping with  the  wind,  so  pliant  to  move,  and  so  stiff  when 
fixed — when  we  observe  this  "  preciousest  grueller"  clothed 
in  purple,  and  equally  hardy  in  the  most  opposite  meas- 
ures^— ^become  a  favourite  with  James  11.,  and  a  furious  ad- 
vocate for  arbitrary  power ;  when  we  see  him  railing  at 
and  menacing  those,  among  whom  he  had  committed  as 
many  extravagances  as  any  of  them ;  *  can  we  hesitate 

this,  he  daOy  enlarged  not  only  his  conversation  but  his  conscience, 
and  was  made  free  of  some  of  the  town  vices ;  imagining,  like  Mitle- 
asses,  King  of  Tunis  (for  I  take  witness  that  on  all  occasions  I  treat 
him  rather  above  his  quality  than  otherwise),  that  bj  hiding  himself 
among  the  onions  he  should  escape  being  traced  by  his  perfumes.*' 
The  narrative  proceeds  with  a  curious  detail  of  all  his  sycophantic 
attempts  at  seducmg  useful  patrons,  among  whom  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Then  began  **  those  pemknous  books,'*  says  Marvel^ 
"  in  which  he  first  makes  aU  that  he  will  to  be  law,  and  then  whatso- 
ever is  law,  to  be  divinity.**  Parker,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,*' 
came  at  length  to  promulgate  such  violent  principles  as  these,  '*  He 
openly  declares  his  submission  to  tlie  government  of  a  Nero  and  a 
Caligula,  rather  than  suffer  a  dissolution  of  it."  He  says,  '*  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  set  up  a  more  severe  government  over  men*s  eon- 
sciences  and  religious  persuasions  than  over  tlieir  vices  and  immorali- 
ties;** and  that  **  men's  vices  and  debaucheries  may  be  more  safely 
hidulged  than  their  consciences.'*  Is  it  not  difficult  to  imagine  thai 
this  man  had  once  been  an  Independent,  the  advocate  for  every  con- 
gregation being  independent  of  a  bishop  or  a  synod  ? 

♦  Parker's  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  one  of  Oliver's  most  submissive 
sub-committee  men,  who  so  long  pillaged  the  nation  and  spilled  its 
blood,  "not  in  the  hot  and  military  way  (which  diminishes  always  the 
offenoeX  but  in  the  cooler  blood  and  sedentary  execution  of  an  high 
court  of  justice."  He  wrote  a  very  remarkable  book  (after  he  had 
been  petitioned  against  for  a  misdemeanour)  in  defence  of  that  usurp- 
ed irregular  state  called  "Tlie  Government  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land."   It  had  "a  most  hieroglyphical  title  **  of  several  emblems :  two 
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to  decide  that  this  bold,  haughty,  and  ambitious  man  was 
one  of  those  who,  having  neither  religion  nor  morality  for 
a  casting  weight,  can  easily  fly  off  to  opposite  extremes  ? 
and  whether  a  puritan  or  a  bishop,  we  must  place  his 
zeal  to  the  same  side  of  his  religious  ledger — that  of  the 
profits  of  barter !  ^ 

The  quarrel  between  Parker  and  Marvell  originated  in 
a  preface,*  written  by  Parker,  in  which  he  had  poured 
down  his  contempt  and  abuse  on  hb  old  companions, 
the  Nonconformists.  It  was  then  Marvell  clipped  his 
wings  with  his  "  Rehearsal  Transprosed ;"  his  wit  and 
humour  were  finely  contrasted  with  Parker's  extrava- 
gances, set  off  in  his  declamatory  style ;  of  which  Mar- 
vell wittily  describes  "  the  volume  and  circumference  of 
the  periods,  which,  though  he  takes  always  to  be  his 
chicfcst  strength,  yet,  indeed,  like  too  great  a  line, 
weakens  the  defence,  and  requires  too  many  men  to 
make  it  good.''  The  tilt  was  now  opened,  and  certain 
masqued  knights  appeared  in  the  coui*se ;  they  attempted 
to  grasp  the  sharp  and  polished  weapon  of  Marvell,  to 
turn  it  on  himselCf     But  Marvell,  with  malicious  inge- 

hands  joined,  and  beneath  a  shoaf  of  arrows,  stuffed  abont  with  half-a- 
dozen  mottoes,  "  enough,"  says  Marvell,  "  to  have  supplied  tlie  mant- 
lings  and  achievement  of  this  (godly)  family.**  An  anecdote  in  this 
secret  history  of  Parker  is  probably  true.  "  He  shortly  afterwards  did 
inveigh  against  his  father^s  memory,  and  in  his  mother's  presence,  be- 
fore witnesses,  for  a  couple  of  whining  fanatics.** — RekcanaX  ^anS" 
protect,  second  part,  p.  75 

*  This  preface  was  prefixed  to  Bishop  BramhalFs  **  Vindication  of 
the  Bishops  from  the  Presbyterian  Charge  of  Popery.** 

f  As  a  specimen  of  what  old  Anthony  calls  '*a  jerking  flirting  way 
of  writmg,"  I  transcribe  the  titles  of  these  answers  which  ManreU 
received.  As  Marvell  had  nicknamed  I'arker,  Bayes,  the  quaint 
humour  of  one  entitled  his  reply,  "  Rosemary  and  Bayes  ;**  another, 
"The  Transproser  Rehearsed,  or  the  Fifth  Act  of  Mr.  Bayos's  Play;'* 
another,  *'  Gregory  Father  Greybeard,  with  his  Vizard  off;"  another 
firmed  *<a  Conunonpiaoe  Book  out  of  the  Rehearsal,  digested  under 
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nmtjj  sees  Parker  in  tbem  all — tbey  so  macb  resembled 
tbeir  master!  "There  were  no  less,"  says  the  wit, 
**tban  six  scaramouches  together  on  the  stage,  all  of 
them  of  the  same  gravity  and  behaviour,  the  same  tone, 
the  same  habit,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  which 
was  the  true  author  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity.'  I  be- 
lieve he  imitated  the  wisdom  of  some  other  princes,  who 
have  sometimes  been  persuaded  by  their  servants  to  dis- 
guise several  others  in  the  regal  garb,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  know  in  the  battle  whom  to  single."  Parker, 
in  fact,  replied  to  Marvell  anonymously,  by  "  A  Reproof 
to  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,"  with  a  mild  exhortation 
to  the  magistrate  to  crush  with  the  secular  arm  the  pes- 
tilent wit,  the  servant  of  Cromwell,  and  the  friend  of 
Milton.  But  this  was  not  all;  something  else,  anony- 
mous too,  was  despatched  to  Marvell :  it  was  an  extra- 
ordinary letter,  short  enough  to  have  been  an  epigram, 
could  Parker  have  written  one ;  but  short  as  it  was,  it 
was  more  in  character,  for  it  was  only  a  threat  of  assas- 
sination I  It  concluded  with  these  words  :  "  If  thou 
darest  to  print  any  lie  or  libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by 
the  Eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throat."  Marvell  replied 
to  "  the  Reproof,"  which  he  calls  a  printed  letter,  by  the 
second  part  of  "  the  Rel^parsal  Ti-ansprosed ;"  and  to 
the  unprinted  letter,  by  publishing  it  on  his  own  title- 
page. 

Of  two  volumes  of  wit  and  broad  humour,  and  of  the 
most  galling  invective,  one  part  flows  so  much  into  an- 
other, that  the  volatile  spirit  would  be  injured  by  an 
analytical  process.  But  Marvell  is  now  only  read  by  the  v^ 
curious  lovers  of  our  literature,  who  find  the  strong, 
luxuriant,  though  not  the  delicate,  wit  of  the  wittiest 

heads;**  and  lastly,  "Stoo  him  Bayes,  or  some  Animadversions  on  th« 
Humour  of  writing  Rehearsals." — Biog.  Brit  p.  3055, 
This  was  the  verj  Bartlemj-fair  of  wit  1 
r  Vol.  IL— 16 
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age,  never  obsolete  :  the  reader  shall  not,  however,  pari 
from  Marvell  without  some  slight  transplantations  from 
a  soil  whose  rich  vegetation  breaks  out  in  every  part. 

Of  the  pleasantry  and  sarcasm,  these  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  specimens.  Parker  was  both  author  and  li- 
censer of  his  own  work  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity ;"  *  and 
It  appears  he  got  the  licence  for  printing  MarvelFs  first 
ReJiearaal  recalled.  The  Church  appeared  in  danger 
when  the  doctor  discovered  he  was  sa  furiously  at- 
tacked. Marvell  sarcastically  rallies  hin  on  Ms  dual 
capacity: — 

^^  He  is  such  an  At-aU^  of  so  many  capacities,  that  he 
would  excommunicate  any  man  who  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  intermeddle  with  any  one  of  his  provinces. 
Has  he  been  an  author?  he  is  too  the  licenser.  Has  he 
been  a  father?  he  will  stand  too  for  godfather.  Had  he 
acted  Pyramus^  he  would  have  been  MboTishine  too,  and 
the  Bole  in  the  WaM.  That  first  author  of '  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,*  (such  as  his)  Nero,  was  of  the  same  temper.  He 
could  not  be  contented  with  the  Roman  empire,  unless 
he  were  too  his  own  precentor;  and  lamented  only  the 
detriment  that  mankind  must  sustain  at  his  deadi,  in 
losing  so  considerable  a  fiddler." 

The  satirist  describes  Parker's  arrogance  for  those 
whom  Parker  calls  the  vulgar,  and  whom  he  defies  as  ^  a 
rout  of  wolves  and  tigers,  apes  and  bufibons  ;'*  yet  his 
personal  fears  are  oddly  contrasted  with  his  self-im- 
portance :  ^*  If  he  chance  but  to  sneeze,  he  prays  that  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  be  not  shaken. — ^Ever  since  he 
crept  up  to  be  but  the  weathercock  of  a  steeple^  he 
trembles  and  cracks  at  every  puff  of  wind  that  blows 

.♦  The  title  will  convey  some  notion  of  its  intolerant  principles  :  "  A 
Disoourae  of  JBkMlesiastical  Polity,  wherein  the  authoti^  of  the  Ciril 
Magistrate  oifer  the  Conseieneea  of  SutjdcU^  in  maitera  of  ezteraal  B#« 
li^on,  is  asserted.** 
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about  Wm,  as  if  the  Church  of  England  were  falling." 
Parker  boasted,  in  certain  philosophical  "Tentamiua," 
or  essays  of  his,  that  he  had  confuted  the  atheists :  Mar- 
vell  declares,  "If  he  had  reduced  any  atheist  by  his 
book,  he  can  only  pretend  to  have  converted  them  (as  in 
the  old  Florentine  wars)  by  mere  tiring  them  out,  and 
perfect  weariness."  A  pleasant  allusion  to  those  mock 
fights  of  the  Italian  mercenaries,  who,  after  parading  all 
day,  rarely  unhorsed  a  single  cavalier. 

Marvell  blends  with  a  ludicrous  description  of  his  an- 
iwerers  great  fancy : — 

**  The  whole  Pos^e  Archididconatua  was  raised  to  re- 
press me ;  and  great  rising  there  was,  and  sending  post 
every  way  to  pick  out  the  ablest  ecclesiastical  droles  to 
prepare  an  answer.  Never  was  such  a  hubbub  made 
about  a  sorry  book.  One  flattered  himself  with  being 
at  least  a  surrogate ;  another  was  so  modest  as  to  set 
up  with  being  but  a  paritor;  while  the  most  gener- 
ous hoped  only  to  be  graciously  smiled  upon  at  a  good 
dinner;  but  the  more  hungry  starvelings  generally  looked 
upon  it  as  an  immediate  call  to  a  benefice ;  and  he  that 
oould  but  write  an  answer,  whatsoever  it  -were,  took  it 
for  the  most  dexterous,  cheap,  and  legal  way  of  simony. 
As  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  there  arose  no  small  com- 
petition and  mutiny  among  the  pretenders." 

It  seems  all  the  body  had  not  impudence  enough, 
and  had  too  nice  consciences,  and  could  not  afford  an 
extraordinary  expense  in  wit  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
then 

"The  author  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity*  altered  his 
lodgings  to  a  calumny-office,  and  kept  open  chamber  for 
all  comers,  that  he  might  be  supplied  himself^  or  supply 
others,  as  there  was  occasion.  But  the  information  came 
in  so  slenderly,  that  he  was  glad  to  make  use  of  anything 
rather  than  sit  out;  and  there  was  at  last  nothing  so 
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slight,  bat  it  grew  material;  nothing  so  false,  but  he 
resolved  it  should  go  fof  truth ;  and  what  wanted  in 
matter,  he  would  make  out  with  invention  and  artifice. 
So  that  he  and  his  remaining  comrades  seemed  to  have 
set  up  a  glass-house,  the  model  of  wliich  he  had  observed 
from  the  height  of  his  window  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  art  he  had  been  initiated  into  ever  since  from  the 
manufacture  (he  will  criticise  because  not  orifiEUsture)  of 
9oap-bubble8y  he  improved  by  degrees  to  the  mystery  of 
making  glass-drops^  and  thence,  in  running  leaps,  mounted 
by  these  virtues  to  be  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  Parson,  Prebend,  and  Archdeacon*  The 
furnace  was  so  hot  of  itself,  that  there  needed  no  coals, 
much  less  any  one  to  blow  them.  One  burnt  the  weed, 
another  calcined  the  flint,  a  third  melted  down  that  mix- 
ture ;  but  he  himself  fashioned  all  with  his  breath,  and 
polished  with  his  style,  till,  out  of  a  mere  jelly  of  sand 
and  ashes,  he  had  furnished  a  whole  cupboard  of  things, 
so  brittle  and  incoherent,  that  the  least  touch  would 
break  them  again  in  pieces,  and  so  transparent,  that 
every  man  might  see  through  them." 

Parker  had  accused  Marvell  with  having  served  Crom- 
well, and  being  the  friend  of  Milton,  then  living,  at  a 
moment  when  such  an  accusation  not  only  rendered  a 
man  odious,  but  put  his  life  in  danger.*  Marvell,  who 
now  perceived  that  Milton,  whom  he  never  looked  on 
but  with  the  eyes  of  reverential  a\ve,  was  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  his  quarrel,  touches  on  this  subject  with  in- 

^  MiltOQ  had  become  acquainted  with  Marvell  when  travellmg  in 
rtalj,  where  he  had  gone  to  perfect  his  studies.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1663,  and  was  connected  with  the  Oromwellian  party, 
through  the  introduction  of  Milton,  in  1657.  The  great  poet  was  at 
that  time  secretary  to  Cromwell,  and  he  became  his  assistant-secre* 
tarj.  He  afterwards  represented  his  native  town  of  Hull  in  Parlia- 
ment— Ed. 
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finite  delicacy  and  tenderness,  but  not  with  diminished 
energy  against  his  malignant  adversary,  whom  he  shows 
to  have  been  an  impertinent  intruder  in  Milton's  house, 
where  indeed  he  had  first  known  him.  He  cautiously 
alludes  to  our  English  Homer  by  his  initials:  at  that 
moment  the  very  name  of  Milton  would  have  tainted 
the  page! 

**  J.  M.  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sharp- 
ness of  wit,  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living  in 
a  tumultuous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and 
he  wTityJlagra7Ue  hello,  certain  dangerous  treatises.  But 
some  of  hb  books,  upon  which  you  take  him  at  advan- 
tage were  of  no  other  nature  than  that  one  writ  by  your 
own  father ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  your  father's, 
which  I  have  by  me,  was  written  with  the  same  design, 
but  with  much  less  wit  or  judgment,  for  which  there 
was  no  remedy,  unless  you  will  supply  his  judgment 
with  his  high  Court  of  Justice.  At  his  Majesty's  happy 
return,  J.  M.  did  partake,  even  as  you  yourself  did,  for  all 
your  huffing,  of  his  royal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since 
expiated  himself  in  a  retired  silence.  Whether  it  were 
my  foresight,  or  my  good  fortune,  I  never  contracted 
any  friendship  or  confidence  with  you ;  but  then  it  was 
you  frequented  J.  M.  incessantly,  and  haunted  his  house 
day  by  day.  What  discourses  you  there  used,  he  is  too 
generous  to  remember.  But  for  you  to  insult  over  his 
old  age,  to  traduce  him  by  your  scaramouches,  and  in 
your  own  person,  as  a  schoolmaster,  who  was  bom  and 
hath  lived  more  ingenuously  and  liberally  than  your* 
self!" 

Marvell,  when  he  lays  by  his  playful  humour  and  fer- 
tile fancy  for  more  solemn  remonstrances,  assumes  a 
loftier  tone,  and  a  severity  of  invective,  from  which,  in- 
deed, Parker  never  recovered. 

Accused  by  Parker  of  aiming  to  degrade  the  clerical 
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character,  Marvell  declares  his  veneration  for  that  holj 
vocation,  and  that  he  reflected  even  on  the  failings  of 
the  men,  from  whom  so  much  is  expected,  with  indulgent 
reverence : — 

"  Their  virtues  are  to  be  celebrated  with  all  encourage- 
ment; and  if  their  vices  be  not  notoriously  palpable,  let 
the  eye,  as  it  defends  its  organ,  so  conceal  the  object  by 
connivance.''  But  there  are  cases  when  even  to  write 
satirically  against  a  clergyman  may  be  not  only  excus- 
able, but  necessary : — "The  man  who  gets  into  the  church 
by  the  belfry  or  the  window,  ought  never  to  be  borne  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  so  the  man  who  illustrates  his  own  cor- 
rupt doctrines  with  as  ill  a  conversation,  and  adorns  the 
lasciviousness  of  his  life  with  an  equal  petulancy  of  style 
and  language." — In  such  a  concurrence  of  misdemeanors, 
what  i8  to  be  done  ?  The  example  and  the  consequence 
so  pernicious !  which  could  not  be,  "  if  our  great  pastors 
but  exercise  the  wisdom  of  common  shepherds,  by  partr 
ing  with  one  to  stop  the  infection  of  the  whole  flock, 
when  his  rottenness  grows  notorious.  Or  if  our  clergy 
would  but  use  the  instinct  of  other  creatures,  and  chas- 
tise the  blown  deer  out  of  their  herd,  such  mischiefs 
might  easily  be  remedied.  In  this  case  it  is  that  I  think 
a  clergyman  is  laid  open  to  the  pen  of  any  one  that 
knows  how  to  manage  it;  and  that  every  person  who 
has  either  wit,  learning,  or  sobriety,  is  licensed,  if  de- 
bauched, to  curb  him;  if  erroneous,  to  catechise  him; 
and  if  foul-mouthed  and  biting,  to  muzzle  him.  Such  an 
one  would  never  have  come  into  the  church,  but  to  take 
sanctuary ;  rather  wheresoever  men  shall  find  the  footing 
of  so  wanton  a  satyr  out  of  his  own  bounds,  the  neigh- 
bourhood ought,  notwithstanding  all  his  pretended  caper- 
ing divinity,  to  hunt  him  through  the  woods,  with  hounda 
and  horse,  home  to  his  harbour." 

And  he  frames  an  ingenious  apology  for  the  freedom 
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of  his  humour,  in  this  attack  on  the  morals  and  person 
of  his  adversary : — 

''  To  write  against  him  (says  Marvell)  is  the  odiousest 
task  that  ever  I  undertook,  and  has  looked  to  me  all  the 
while  like  the  cruelty  of  a  living  dissection ;  which,  how- 
ever it  may  tend  to  public  instruction,  and  though  I 
have  picked  out  the  noxious  creature  to  be  anatomised, 
yet  doth  scarce  excuse  the  ofiTensiveness  of  the  scent  and 
fouling  of  my  fingers :  therefore,  I  will  here  break  off ' 
abruptly,  leaving  many  a  vein  not  laid  open,  and  many 
a  passage  not  searched  into.  But  if  I  have  undergone 
the  drudgery  of  the  most  loathsome  part  already  (which 
is  his  personal  character),  I  will  not  defraud  myself  of 
what  is  more  truly  pleasant,  the  conflict  with,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  his  reason.'' 

It  was  not  only  in  these  "pen-combats"  that  this 
Literary  Quarrel  proceeded;  it  seems  also  to  have 
broken  out  in  the  streets;  for  a  tale  has  been  preserved 
of  a  rencontre,  which  shows  at  once  the  brutal  manners 
of  Parker,  and  the  exquisite  wit  of  MarvelL  Parker 
meeting  Marvell  in  the  streets,  the  bully  attempted  to 
shove  him  from  the  wall :  but,  even  there,  Marvell's 
agility  contrived  to  lay  him  sprawling  in  the  kennel ;  and 
looking  on  him  pleasantly,  told  him  to  "  lie  there  for  a 
son  of  a  whore  1*'  Parker  complained  to  the  Bbhop  of 
Rochester,  who  immediately  sent  for  Marvell,  to  repri- 
mand him ;  but  he  maintained  that  the  doctor  had  so 
called  himself,  in  one  of  his  recent  publications ;  and  point- 
ing to  the  preface,  where  Parker  declares  "he  is  '  a  true 
son  of  his  mother,  the  Church  of  England ;'  and  if  you 
read  further  on,  my  lord,  you  find  he  says :  *  The  Church 
of  England  has  spawned  two  bastards,  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Congregationists ;'  ergo,  my  lord,  he  expressly 
declares  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  whore  P'* 

Although  Parker  retreated  froni  any  further  attack, 
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after  the  second  part  of  ^  The  Rehearsal  Transproaed,** 
he  in  truth  only  suppressed  passions  to  which  he  was 
giving  yent  in  secrecy  and  silence.  That,  indeed,  was 
not  discovered  till  a  posthumous  work  of  his  appeared, 
in  which  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  is  a  most  dis- 
gusting caricature  of  his  old  antagonist.  Marvell  was, 
indeed,  a  republican,  the  pupil  of  Milton,  and  adored  his 
master:  but  his  nK>rals  and  his  manners  were  Roman — 
he  lived  on  the  turnip  of  Curtius,  and  he  would  have 
bled  at  FhilippL  We  do  not  sympathise  with  the  fierce 
republican  spirit  of  those  unhappy  times  that  scalped 
the  head  feebly  protected  by  a  mitre  or  a  crown.  But 
the  private  virtues  and  the  rich  genius  of  such  a  man  are 
pure  from  the  taint  of  party.  We  are  now  to  see  how 
£sir  private  hatred  can  distort,  in  its  hideous  vengeance, 
the  resemblance  it  affects  to  give  i^er  natura  Who 
could  imagine  that  Parker  is  describing  Marvell  in  these 
words  ? — 

"Among  these  insolent  revilers  of  great  fame  for 
ribaldry  was  one  MarvelL  From  his  youth  he  lived  in 
all  manner  of  wickedness;  and  thus,  with  a  singular 
petulancy  from  nature,  he  performed  the  office  of  a 
satirist  for  the  faction,  not  so  much  from  the  quickness 
of  bis  wit,  as  from  the  sourness  of  his  temper.  A  vaga- 
bond, ragged,  hungry  poetaster,  beaten  at  ev^y  tavern, 
where  he  daily  received  the  rewards  of  his  impudence  in 
kicks  and  blows.*  By  the  interest  of  Milton,  to  whom 
he  was  somewhat  agreeable  for  his  malignant  wit,  he 
became  the  under-secretary  to  Cromwell's  secretary." 

And  elsewhere  he  calls  him  "  a  drunken  buffoon,"  and 
asserts  that  "  he  made  his  conscience  more  cheap  than 
he  had  formerly  made  his  reputation ;"  but  the  familiar 

*  YanuB,  pannoBus,  et  famelicus  poetaster  oenopolis  quovis  v&« 
pulans,  fliste  et  oalce  indies  petulantin  poenas  tulit — are  the  words  in 
Parker's  "i>8  Rei^  «tt<  Um^poria  (hmmeiUariontm^**  p.  2T5. 
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anecdote  of  MarvelPs  political  honesty,  when,  wanting  ft 
dinner,  he  declined  the  gold  sent  to  him  by  the  king,' 
sufficiently  replies  to  the  calumniator.  Parker,  then  in 
his  retreat,  seems  not  to  have  been  taught  anything  like 
modesty  by  his  silence,  as  Burnet  conjectured;  who 
says,  "  That  a  face  of  brass  must  grow  red  when  it  is 
burnt  as  his  was/*  It  was  eren  then  that  the  recreant, 
in  silence,  was  composing  the  libel,  which  his  cowardice 
dared  not  publish,  but  which  his  invincible  malice  has 
sent  down  to  posterity. 


D'AVENANT 
AND  A  CLUB  OF  WITS. 

OiLAinnEi  of  Epic  Poets— Character  and  Anecdotes  of  D'Arenanv-^ 
attemt>t0  a  new  vein  of  mvention — the  Critics  marshalled  against 
each  other  on  the  **  Gondibert  '* — D^Ayenant's  sublime  feelings  of 
Literaiy  Fame— attacked  by  a  Club  of  Wits  in  two  books  of  Verses 
—the  strange  misconception  hitherto  giyen  respecting  the  Second 
Part— yarious  spedmens  of  the  Satires  on  Qondibert,  the  Poet,  an4 
his  PanegTrist  Hobbes— the  Poet's  silence ;  and  his  neglect  of  the 
nnfinii^ed  Epic,  while  the  Philosopher  keenly  retorts  on  the  Club, 
and  win  not  allow  of  any  authority  in  Wrr. 

THE  memoirs  of  epic  poets,  in  as  &r  as  they  relate  to 
the  history  of  their  own  epics,  would  be  the  most 
calamitous  of  all  the  suitors  of  the  Muses,  whether  their 
works  have  reached  us,  or  scarcely  the  names  of  the 
poets.  An  epic,  which  has  sometimes  been  the  labour  of 
a  life,  is  the  game  of  the  wits  and  the  critics.  One  ridi- 
cules what  is  written ;  the  other  censures  for  what  has  not 
been  written  : — and  it  has  happened,  in  some  eminent 
instances,  that  the  rudest  assailants  of  him  who  ^'builds 
the  lofty  rhyme,**  have  been  his  ungenerous  contempo* 
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raries.  Men,  whose  names  are  now  endeared  to  ns,  and 
who  hare  left  their  KTHMA  ES  A  EI,  which  Hobbes  so 
energetically  translates  "a  possession  for  everlasting," 
have  bequeathed  an  inheritance  to  posterity,  of  which 
they  have  never  been  in  the  receipt  of  the  revenue. 
"  The  first  firuits  "  of  genius  have  been  too  often  gathered 
to  place  upon  its  tomb.  Can  we  believe  that  Milton  did 
not  endure  mortification  from  the  neglect  of  "  evil  days," 
as  certainly  as  Tasso  was  goaded  to  madness  by  the 
systematic  frigidity  of  his  critics  ?  He  who  is  now  be- 
fore us  had  a  mind  not  less  exalted  than  Milton  or 
Tasso ;  but  was  so  effectually  ridiculed,  that  he  has  only 
sent  us  down  the  fragment  of  a  great  work. 

One  of  the  curiosities  in  the  history  of  our  poetry,  is 
the  Qondibert  of  D'Avenant ;  and  the  fortunes  and  the 
fate  of  this  epic  are  as  extraordinary  as  the  poem  itsel£ 
Never  has  an  author  deserved  more  copious  memoirs  than 
the  fertility  of  this  man's  genius  claims.  His  life  would 
have  exhibited  a  moving  picture  of  genius  in  action  and  in 
contemplation.  With  all  the  infirmities  of  lively  passions, 
he  had  all  the  redeeming  virtues  of  magnanimity  and 
generous  affections ;  but  with  the  dignity  and  the  powers 
of  a  great  genius,  falling  among  an  age  of  wits,  he  was 
covered  by  ridicule.  D^Avenant  was  a  man  who  had 
viewed  human  life  in  all  its  shapes,  and  had  himself 
taken  them.  A  poet  and  a  wit,  the  creator  of  the  En- 
glish stage  with  the  music  of  Italy  and  the  scenery  of 
France ;  a  soldier,  an  emigrant,  a  courtier,  and  a  politi- 
cian:— ^he  was,  too,  a  state-prisoner,  awaiting  death  with 
his  immortal  poem  in  his  hand;*  and  at  all  times  a 
philosopher  I 

*  D'Avenant  oommenoed  bis  poem  during  his  exQe  at  Paris.  The 
preface  Is  dated  from  the  Lonvre ;  the  postscript  fh>m  Cowes  Castle, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  then  confined,  expecUng  his  im- 
mediate execution.    The  poem,  in  the  first  edition,  1651,  is  therefore 
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That  hardiness  of  enterprise  which  had  conducted  him 
throagh  life,  brought  the  same  novelty,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  same  vigour  in  literature. 

D*Avenant  attempted  to  open  a  new  vein  of  invention 
in  narrative  poetry ;  which  not  to  call  epic^  he  termed 
heroic  ;  and  which  we  who  have  more  completely  eman- 
cipated ourselves  from  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  Aris- 
totle and  Bossu,  have  since  styled  romantia  Scott, 
Southey,  and  Byron  have  taught  us  this  freer  scope  of 
invention,  but  characterised  by  a  depth  of  passion  which 
is  not  found  in  D'Avenant.     In  his  age,  the  title  which 

abruptlj  concluded.  There  is  something  very  affecting  and  great  in 
bis  style  on  this  occasion.  '*  I  am  here  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
third  book.  But  it  is  high  time  to  strike  sail  and  cast  anchor,  though 
I  have  run  but  half  mj  course,  when  at  the  helm  I  am  threatened 
with  deai^ ;  who,  though  he  can  visit  us  but  once,  seems  troublesome ; 
and  even  in  the  innocent  may  beget  such  a  gravity,  as  diverts  the 
music  of  verse.  Even  in  a  worthy  design,  I  shall  ask  leave  to  desist, 
when  I  am  interrupted  by  so  great  an  experiment  as  di^/ing ; — and  tis 
an  experiment  to  the  most  experienced;  for  no  man  (though  his 
mortifications  may  be  much  greater  than  mine)  can  say  he  has  aiready 
({»nX.**~D'Avenant  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to  Hobbes  about 
this  time,  giving  some  account  of  his  progress  in  the  third  book. 
''But  why  (said  he)  should  I  trouble  you  or  myself  with  these 
thoughts,  when  I  am  pretty  certain  I  shall  be  hanged  next  week?** — 
A  stroke  of  the  gaiety  of  temper  of  a  very  thougfatf\il  mind ;  for 
D*Avenant,  with  all  liis  wit  and  fancy,  has  made  the  profoundest 
reflections  on  human  life. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  to  know,  thatjafter  D*Avenant*s 
removal  from  Cowes  to  the  Tower,  to  be  tried,  his  life  was  saved  by 
the  gratitude  of  two  aldermen  of  York,  whom  he  had  obliged.  It  is 
delightful  to  believe  the  story  told  by  Bishop  Newton,  that  D*Avenant 
owed  his  life  to  Milton ;  Wood,  indeed,  attributes  our  poet*s  escape  to 
both;  at  the  Restoration  D*Avenant  interposed,  and  saved  Milton. 
Poets,  after  all,  envious  as  they  are  to  a  brother,  are  the  roost 
generously-tempered  of  men :  they  libel,  but  they  never  hang ;  they 
will  indeed  throw  out  a  sarcasm  on  the  man  whom  they  saved  Arom 
being  hanged.  "Please  your  Majesty,*'  said  Sir  John  Denham,  *'do 
not  hang  George  Withers— that  it  may  not  be  said  I  am  the  worst 
poet  alive." 
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he  selected  to  describe  the  class  of  his  poetical  narrative, 
was  a  miserable  source  of  petty  criticism.  It  was  de- 
creed that  every  poem  should  resemble  another  poem, 
on  the  plan  of  the  ancient  epic.  This  was  the  golden 
age  of  ^  the  poet-apes,"  till  they  found  that  it  was  easier 
to  produce  epic  writers  than  epic  readers. 

But  our  poet,  whose,  manly  genius  had  rejected  one 
great  absurdity,  had  the  folly  to  adopt  another.  The 
first  reformers  are  always  more  heated  with  zeal  than  en- 
lightened by  sagacity.  The  four-and-twenty  chapters  of 
an  epic,  he  perceived,  were  but  fantastical  divisions,  and 
probably,  originally,  but  accidental;  yet  he  proposed 
another  form  as  chimerical ;  he  imagined  that  by  having 
only  five  he  was  constructing  his  poem  on  the  dramatic 
plan  of  five  acts.  He  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
copied  the  Spanish  comedy  which  I  once  read,  in  twenty- 
five  acts,  and  in  no  slender  folio.  '*  Sea-marks  (says 
D'Avenant,  alluding  to  the  works  of  antiquity)  are  chiefly 
useful  to  coasterSy  and  serve  not  those  who  have  the  am- 
bition of  discoverers^  that  love  to  sail  in  untried  seas ;" 
and  yet  he  was  attempting  to  turn  an  epic  poem  into  a 
monstrous  drama,  from  the  servile  habits  he  had  con- 
tracted from  his  intercourse  with  the  theatre  1  This  error 
of  the  poet  has,  however,  no  material  influence  on  the 
**  Gondibert,"  as  it  has  come  down  to  us ;  for,  discouraged 
and  ridiculed,  our  adventurer  never  finished  his  voyage 
of  discovery.  He  who  had  so  nobly  vindicated  the  free- 
dom of  the  British  Muse  from  the  meanness  of  imitation, 
and  clearly  defined  what  such  a  narrative  as  he  intended 
should  be,  "  a  perfect  glass  of  nature,  which  gives  us  a 
familiar  and  easy  view  of  ourselves,"  did  not  yet  perceive 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  poetical  narrative  should 
be  cast  into  any  particular  form,  or  be  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  interest  it  excites  will  allow. 
More  than  a  century  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the 
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first  pablicatioii  of  ^^  Gondibert,''  and  its  merits  are  still 
a  subject  of  controversy ;  an  indubitable  proof  of  some 
inherent  excellence  not  willingly  forgotten*  The  critics 
are  marshalled  on  each  side,  one  against  the  other,  while 
between  these  formidable  lines  stands  the  poet,  with  a 
few  scattered  readers ;  *  but  what  is  more  surprising  in 

*  It  wonld  form  *  very  ourioufl  piece  of  oomparative  oritlcism,  were 
the  opinioofi  and  the  arguments  of  all  the  critica — those  of  the  time  and 
of  the  present  daj — thrown  into  the  smeltiDg-pot  The  massiness  of 
some  opinions  of  great  authority  would  be  reduced  to  a  thread  of  wire ; 
and  eren  what  is  accepted  as  standard  ore  might  shrink  into  **  a  gilt 
fdzpence.**  On  one  sidCf  the  condemners  of  D'Ayenant  would  be 
Bymer,  Blackwall,  Granger,  Enox,  Hurd,  and  Hajlej;  and  tlie  advo- 
cates would  be  Hobbes,  Waller,  Cowley,  Dr.  Aikin,  Headley,  ftc. 
Bymer  opened  his  Aristotelian  text-book.  He  discovers  that  the  poet's 
first  lines  do  not  give  any  light  into  his  design  (it  is  probable  D'Avenant 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  liave  told  it  to  Mr.  Rymer) ;  that  it  has 
neither  proposition  nor  invocation — (Rymer  might  have  iUed  these 
up  himself) ;  so  that  "  he  chooses  to  enter  into  the  top  of  the  honse^ 
because  the  mortals  of  mean  and  satisfied  minds  go  in  at  the  door;" 
and  then  "  he  has  no  hero  or  action  so  illustrious  that  the  name  of  the 
poem  prepared  the  reader  for  its  reception."  D'Avenant  had  rejected 
the  marvellous  fVom  his  poem — that  is,  the  machinery  of  the  epic :  he 
had  resolved  to  compose  a  tale  of  human  beings  for  men.  "  This  waa," 
■ays  Blackwall,  another  of  the  classical  fiock,  "  like  lopping  ofi*  a  man's 
limb,  and  then  putting  him  upon  running  races."  Our  formal  critics 
are  quite  lively  in  their  dulness  on  our  **  adventurer."  But  poets,  in 
the  crisis  of  a  poetical  revolution,  are  more  legitimate  judges  than  all 
such  critics.  Waller  and  Cowley  applaud  D'Avenant  for  this  vexy 
omission  of  the  epioal  machinery  in  this  new  vein  of  inyentionr-^ 

**  Here  no  bold  tales  of  gods  or  monsters  swell, 
But  human  passions  such  as  with  us  dwell ; 
Uan  it  Oiy  the/net  his  virtue  or  his  rage, 
Drawn  to  the  life  in  each  elaborate  page." 

Wallsb. 

"ICethinks  heroic  poesy,  till  now, 
Like  some  fantastic  fairy-land  did  show, 
Amd  <a  btU  ihMf  in  mm't  bett  work  had  piaes,^ 
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the  history  of  the  "  Gondibert,"  the  poet  is  a  g^reat  poet| 
the  work  imperishable ! 

The  ^  Gondibert  ^  has  poetical  defects  fatal  for  its  pop- 
ularity ;  the  theme  was  not  happily  chosen ;  the  quatrain 
has  been  discovered  by  capricious  ears  to  be  unpleasing, 
though  its  solemnity  was  felt  by  Dryden.*  The  style  is 
sometimes  harsh  and  abrupt,  though  often  exquisite ;  and 
the  fable  is  deficient  in  that  rapid  interest  which  the 
story-loving  readers  of  all  times  seem  most  to  regard. 
All  these  are  diseases  which  would  have  long  since  proved 
mortal  in  a  poem  less  vital ;  but  our  poet  was  a  com- 
manding genius,  who  redeemed  his  bold  errors  by  his 
energetic  originality.  The  luxuriancy  of  his  fiEincy,  the 
novelty  of  his  imagery,  the  grandem*  of  his  views  of 
human  life ;  his  delight  in  the  new  sciences  of  his  age ; — 
these  are  some  of  his  poetical  virtues.  But,  above  all, 
we  dwell  on  the  impressive  solemnity  of  his  philosophi- 
cal reflections,  and  his  condensed  epigrammatic  thoughts. 
The  work  is  often  more  ethical  than  poetical ;  yet,  while 
we  feel  ourselves  becoming  wiser  at  every  page,  in  the 
fulness  of  our  minds  we  still  perceive  that  our  emotiona 
have  been  seldom  stirred  by  passion.    The  poem  falls 

Hurd^s  discussion  on  '*  Gondiberti'' in  his  "  Commentaries,**  is  th« 
most  important  piece  of  criticism ;  snbtle,  ingenious,  and  exquisitely 
aualyticaL  But  be  holds  out  the  fetter  of  authority,  and  he  decides  as 
a  Judge  who  expounds  laws;  not  the  best  decision,  when  new  laws 
are  required  to  abrogate  obsolete  ones.  And  what  laws  invented  by 
man  can  be  immutable?  D*A7enant  was  thus  tried  by  the  laws  of  a 
country,  that  of  Greece  or  Rome,  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  not  eveu 
a  denizen. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  critics  who  condemn  D*Avenant  could 
not  but  be  struck  by  his  excellences,  and  are  very  particular  in  ojc- 
pressing  their  admiration  of  his  genius.  I  mean  all  the  critics  who 
have  read  the  poem:  some  assuredly  have  criticised  with  little  trouble. 

^  It  is  written  in  the  long  four-lined  stanzas,  which  Dryden  adopted 
for  his  Annus  MtroblUa;  nearly  2000  of  such  stanzas  are  severe  trials 
for  the  critical  reader. — Ea 
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from  our  hands !  yet  is  there  none  of  which  we  wish  to 
retain  so  many  single  verses.  D'Avenant  is  a  poetical 
Rochefoacault ;  the  sententious  force  of  his  maxims  on  all 
human  affairs  could  only  have  been  composed  by  one 
who  had  lived  in  a  constant  intercourse  with  mankind.* 
A  delightful  invention  in  this  poem  is  '^  the  House  of 
Astragon,"  a  philosophical  residence.  Every  great  poet 
is  affected  by  the  revolutions  of  his  age.  The  new  ex- 
perimental philosophy  had  revived  the  project  of  Lord 
Bacon's  learned  retirement,  in  his  philosophical  romance 
of  the  Atalantis;  and  subsequently  in  a  time  of  civil  re- 

*  I  select  some  of  these  lines  as  examples.    Of  Care,  who  only, 
"  seals  her  eyes  hi  doisters, "  he  says, 

**  8he  yisits  cities,  but  she  dwells  in  thrones." 
Of  learned  Curiosity,  eager,  but  not  to  be  hurried — the  student  it 

**  Hasty  to  know,  though  not  by  haste  beguiled.'* 
He  calls  a  library,  \rith  sublime  energy, 

"The  monument  of  vanished  minds." 
Never  has  a  politician  conreyed  with  such  force  a  most  important 
precept  : 

"The  laws, 

Men  from  themselves,  but  not  fh>pi  power,  secure." 
Of  the  Court  he  says, 

"  There  prosperous  power  sleeps  long,  though  suitors  wake." 
'*  Be  bold,  for  number  cancels  bashfulness ; 
Extremes,  from  whicli  a  King  would  blushing  shrinki 
Unbliisliing  senates  act  as  no  excess." 
And  these  lines,  taken  as  they  occur : 

"Truth's  a  discovery  made  by  travelling  minds." 
"  Honour's  the  moral  conscience  of  the  great" 
"  They  g^w  so  certain  as  to  need  no  hope.' 
"  Praise  is  devotion  fit  for  mighty  minds." 

I  conclude  with  one  complete  stanza,  of  the  same  cast  of  reflectkm. 

It  may  be  inscribed  in  the  library  of  the  student,  in  the  studio  of  the 

artist,  in  every  place  where  excellence  can  only  be  obtained  by 

knowledge. 

"Rich  are  the  diligent,  who  can  command 
Time,  nature's  stock  I  and,  could  his  hour-glass  faU, 
Would,  as  for  seed  of  stars,  stoop  for  the  sand 
And  by  incessant  labour  gather  alll" 
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pose  after  civil  war,  Milton,  Cowley,  and  Evelyn  at- 
tempted to  devote  an  abode  to  science  itself  These 
tumults  of  the  imagination  subsided  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Society.  D'Avenant  anticipated  this  in- 
stitution. On  aa  estate  consecrated  to  philosophy  stands 
a  retired  building  on  which  is  inscribed,  "  Great  Nature's 
Office,"  inhabited  by  sages,  who  are  styled  "  Nature's 
Registers,"  busily  recording  whatever  is  brought  to  them 
by  "  a  throng  of  Intelligencers,"  who  make  "  patient  ob- 
servations "  in  the  field,  the  garden,  the  river,  on  every 
plant,  and  "  every  fish,  and  fowl,  and  beast."  Near  at 
hand  is  "  Nature's  Nursery,"  a  botanical  garden.  We 
have  also  "  a  Cabinet  of  Death,"  "  the  Monument  of 
Bodies,"  an  anatomical  collection,  which  leads  to  '*  the 
Monument  of  vanished  Minds,"  as  the  poet  finely  de- 
scribes the  library.  Is  it  not  striking  to  find,  says  Dr. 
Aikin,  so  exact  a  model  otthe  school  of  IdnnoBus  ? 

This  was  a  poem  to  delight  a  philosopher ;  and  Hobbes, 
in  a  curious  epistle  prefixed  to  the  work,  has  strongly 
marked  its  distinct  beauties.  "Gondibert"  not  only 
came  forth  with  the  elaborate  panegyric  of  Hobbes,  but 
was  also  accompanied  by  the  high  commendatory  poems 
of  Waller  and  Cowley ;  a  cause  which  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  provocations  it  inflamed  among  the  poet- 
ical crew ;  and  besides  these  accompaniments,  there  is  a 
preface  of  great  length,  stamped  with  all  the  force  and 
originality  of  the  poet's  own  mind ;  and  a  postscript,  as 
sublime  from  the  feelings  which  dictated  it  as  from  the 
time  and  place  of  its  composition. 

In  these,  this  great  genius  pours  himself  out  with  all 
that  "  glory  of  which  his  large  soul  appears  to  have  been 
full,"  as  Hurd  has  nobly  expressed  it.*    Such  a  con- 

^  Can  one  read  saoh  passages  aa  these  without  oatobing  some  of  the 
^Tmpathies  of  a  great  genius  that  knows  itself? 
'*He  who  writes  an  beroio  poem  leaves  on.  estate  entailed,  and  he 
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scions  dignity  of  character  struck  the  petnlant  wits  with 
a  provoking  sense  of  their  own  littleness. 

A  club  of  wits  caballed  and  produced  a  collection  of 
short  poems  sarcastically  entitled  "  Certain  Verses  written 
by  several  of  the  Author's  Fnends,  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  Second  Edition  of  '  Gondibert,' "  1653.  Two  years 
after  appeared  a  brother  volume,  entitled  "  The  Incom- 
parable Poem  of  Gondibert  vindicated  from  the  Wit- 
Combats  of  Four  Esquires ;  Clinias,  Dametas,  Sancho 
and  Jack  Pudding  ;"*  with  these  mottoes : 

gives  a  greater  gift  to  posterity  than  to  the  present  age  j  for  a  pablio 
benefit  is  1}est  measured  in  the  number  of  reoeivers;  aod  our  oontem- 
j>oraries  are  but  few  when  reckoned  with  those  who  shall  succeed. 

"If  thou  art  a  malicious  reader,  thou  wilt  remember  my  preface 
boldly  confessed,  that  a  main  motive  to  the  undertaking  was  a  desire 
of  tame ;  and  thou  mayest  likewise  say,  I  may  very  possibly  not  live 
to  eiy'oy  it  Truly,  I  have  some  years  ago  considered  that  Fame,  like 
lime,  only  gets  a  reverence  by  long  running;  and  tliat,  like  a  river, 
*tis  narrowest  where  His  bred,  and  broadest  afar  off, 

"  If  thou,  reader,  art  one  of  those  who  have  been  warmed  with  poetio 
fire,  I  reverence  thee  as  my  judge ;  and  whilst  others  tax  me  with 
vanity,  I  appeal  to  thy  conscience  whether  it  be  more  tiian  such  a 
necesBary  assurance  as  thou  hastmado  to  thyself  in  like  undertakings? 
For  when  I  observe  that  writers  liave  many  enemies,  such  inward  as- 
surance, metfainks,  resembles  that  forward  confidence  in  men  of  arms, 
which  makes  them  proceed  in  g^at  enterprise;  since  the  right  exami- 
nation of  abilities  begins  with  inquiring  whether  we  doubt  ourselves.*' 

Such  a  composition  is  injured  by  mutilation.  He  here  also  alludes 
to  his  military  character :  **  Nor  could  I  sic  idle  and  sigh  with  such  as 
mourn  to  hear  the  drum;  for  if  the  age  be  not  quiet  enough  to  be 
taught  virtue  a  pleasant  way,  the  next  may  be  at  leisure;  nor  could  I 
(like  men  that  have  civilly  slept  till  they  are  old  in  dark  cities)  think 
war  a  novelty.**  Sltakspeare  could  not  have  expressed  his  feelings,  in 
his  own  style,  more  eloquently  touclilng  tlian  D'Avenant 

*  It  is  said  there  were  four  writers.  The  Clinias  and  Dametas  were 
probably  Sir  John  Denham  and  Jo.  Donne :  Sir  Allan  Broderick  and 
Will  Crofts,  who  is  mentioned  by  the  chibs  as  one  of  their  fellows, 
-appear  to  be  the  Sancho  and  Jock  Pudding.  Will  Crofts  was  a  favour- 
ite with  Charles  II.:  he  had  been  a  skiU'uL  agent,  as  appears  in  Ckren- 
don.    [In  the  accounts  of  moneys  disbursed  for  secret  services  in  the 
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Koriei  Koi  &olSoc  6oiS<^ 

Tatum  qooque  gratia^  rara  est 

Anglicd, 

One  wit-brother 

Envies  another. 

Of  these  rare  tracts,  we  are  told  by  Anthony  Wood 
and  all  subsequent  literary  historians,  too  often  mere 
transcribers  of  title-pages,  that  the  second  was  written 
by  our  author  himself  '  Would  not  one  imagine  that  it 
was  a  real  vindication,  or  at  least  a  retort-courteous  on 
these  obliging  friends.  The  irony  of  the  whole  volume 
has  escaped  their  discovery.  The  second  tract  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  satire :  a  mock  defence,  where  the  sar- 
casm and  the  pretended  remonstrance  are  sometimes 
keener  than  the  open  attack.  If,  indeed,  D^Avenant 
were  the  author  of  a  continuation  of  a  satire  on  himselt, 
it  is  an  act  of  felo  de  seno  poet  ever  committed ;  a  sel^ 
flagellation  by  an  iron  whip,  where  blood  is  drawn  at 
every  stroke,  the  most  penitent  bard  never  inflicted  on 
himself.  Would  D'Avenant  have  bantered  his  proud 
labour,  by  calling  it  "  incomparable  ?"  And  were  it  true, 
that  he  felt  the  strokes  of  their  witty  malignity  so  lightly, 
would  he  not  have  secured  his  triumph  by  finishing  that 
"  Gondibert,"  "  the  monument  of  his  mind  ?"  It  is  too 
evident  that  this  committee  of  wits  hurt  the  quiet  of  a 
great  mind. 

As  for  this  series  of  literary  satires,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  since  the  wits  clubbed,  this  committee 
ought  to  have  been  more  eflective  in  their  operations. 
Many  of  their  papers  were,  no  doubt,  more  blotted  with 

reign  of  Charles  II.,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  his  name  ap- 
pears for  2002.,  but  that  of  his  wife  repeatedly  figures  for  large  sums^ 
**QS  of  firee  guift**  In  this  way  she  receives  7002.  with  great  regu- 
larity for  a  series  of  yearn,  until  the  de:Uh  of  Charles  II.]  Howell  has 
a  poem  "  On  some  who,  blending  their  brains  together,  plotted  how  to 
bespatter  one  of  the  Muses'  choicest  sons,  Sir  William  D'Avenant.'* 
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their  wine  than  their  mt  Their  variety  of  attack  is 
playful,  sarcastic,  and  malicious.  They  were  then  such 
exuberant  wits,  that  they  could  make  even  ribaldry  and 
grossness  witty.  My  business  with  these  wicked  trifles 
is  only  as  they  concerned  the  feelings  of  the  great  poet, 
whom  they  too  evidently  hurt,  as  well  as  the  great 
philosopher  who  condescended  to  notice  these  wits,  with 
wit  more  dignified  than  their  own. 

Unfortunately  for  our  "jeered  Will,"  as  in  their  usual 
court-style  they  call  him,  he  had  met  with  "  a  foolbh 
mischance,"  well  known  among  the  collectors  of  our 
British  portraits.  There  was  a  feature  in  his  face,  or 
rathe?  no  feature  at  all,  that  served  as  a  perpetual  pro- 
vocative :  there  was  no  precedent  of  such  a  thing,  says 
Suckling,  in  "  The  Sessions  of  the  Poets" — 

In  all  their  records,  in  verse  or  in  prose, 

There  was  none  of  a  Lauroat  who  wanted  a  noM. 

Besides,  he  was  now  doomed — 

Nor  oould  old  Hobbes 
Defend  him  from  dry  bobbs. 

The  preface  of  "Gondibert,"  the  critical  epistle  of 
Hobbes,  and  the  poems  of  the  two  greatest  poets  in  En- 
gland, were  first  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  attack  is  brisk 
and  airy. 

UPOV  THS  PBETAOI. 

Boom  for  the  best  of  poets  heroic, 
If  you^U  believe  two  wits  and  a  Stoia 
Down  go  the  lUada,  down  go  the  JBneidot: 
An  must  give  place  to  the  0<md%berkido$. 
For  to  Hcmer  and  VirqU  he  has  a  just  pique, 
Because  one^s  writ  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Greek; 
Besides  an  old  grudge  (our  critics  they  say  so) 
With  (hnd^  because  his  simame  was  Naso, 
If  fiction  the  fame  of  a  poet  thus  raises, 
What  poets  are  you  that  have  writ  his  praises  f 
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But  we  justly  quarrel  at  ibis  onr  defbat ; 
Yoa  give  us  a  stomach,  he  g^yes  us  no  meat 
A  pre&ce  to  no  book,  a  porch  to  no  houae ; 
Here  is  the  mouotaio,  but  where  is  the  mouse? 

This  stroke,  in  the  mock  defence,  is  thns  warded  off, 
with  a  slight  confession  of  the  existence  of  "  the  moose,** 

Why  do  you  bite,  you  men  of  fanga 

(That  is,  of  teeth  that  forward  hangs), 

And  charge  my  dear  Ephestion 

With  want  of  meat  f  you  want  digestioiL 

We  poets  use  not  so  to  do, 

To  find  men  meat  and  stomach  too. 

You  hare  the  book,  you  have  the  house, 

And  mum,  good  Jack,  and  catch  the  mouse. 

Among  the  personal  foibles  of  D'Avenant  appears  a 
desire  to  disguise  his  humble  origin ;  and  to  give  it  an 
air  of  lineal  descent,  he  probably  did  not  write  his  name 
as  his  father  had  done.  It  is  said  he  affected,  at  the  cost 
of  his  mother's  honour,  to  insinuate  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Shakspeare,  who  used  to  bait  at  his  father's  inn.* 
These  humorists  first  reduce  D'Ayenant  to  "  Old  Daph.** 

^  The  story  was  current  in  D^Avenant's  time,  and  it  is  certain  he 
encoui^aged  the  believers  in  its  truth.  Anthony  Wood  speaks  of  the 
lady  as  "  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  good  wit  and  conversation,  in 
which  5he  was  imitated  by  none  of  her  children  but  by  this  William.** 
He  also  notes  Shakspeare^s  custom  to  lodge  at  the  Grown  Inn,  Oxford, 
kept  by  her  husband,  *Mn  his  joumies  between  Warwickshire  and 
London."  Aubrey  tells  the  same  tale,  adding  that  B*  Avenant  "  would 
sometimes,  when  he  was  pleasant  over  a  glass  of  wine  with  his  roost 
intimate  friends,  e,  g.  Sam.  Butler  (author  of  '*  Hudibras,  Aa,)  say,  thai 
it  seemed  to  him  that  be  writ  with  the  very  same  spirit  that  Shak- 
speare did,  and  was  contented  enough  to  be  thought  his  son;''  he  adds 
that  "  his  mother  had  a  very  light  report."  It  was  Pope  who  told 
Oldys  the  jesting  story  he  had  obtained  from  Betterton,  of  little  Will 
running  from  school  to  meet  Shakspeare,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Oxford, 
and  being  asked  where  he  was  running,  by  an  old  townsman,  replied, 
to  "!«ee  my  godfather  Shakspeare."     "There's  a  good  boy,"  said  the 
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Denham,  oome  help  ine  to  langfa, 

At  old  Daph, 
Whose  fancies  are  higher  than  chafll 

Dapb  swells  afterwards  into  "  Daphne ;"  a  change  of 
8ex  inflicted  on  the  poet  for  making  one  of  his  heroines 
a  man ;  and  this  new  alliance  to  Apollo  becomes  a  source 
of  perpetual  allusion  to  the  bays — 

Cheer  up,  small  wits,  now  you  shall  crowned  be^^ 
Daphne  himself  is  turnM  into  a  tree 

One  of  the  club  inquires  about  the  situation  of 
AvenatU — 

where  now  it  lies, 

Whether  in  Lombard,*  or  the  skies. 

Because,  as  seven  cities  disputed  for  the  birth  of  Homei, 
BO  after  ages  will  not  want  towns  claiming  to  be 
AvenarU — 

Some  BBj  hj  Avenant  no  place  is  meant, 
And  that  our  Lombard  is  without  descent ; 
And  as,  by  BWc^  men  mean  there's  nothing  there^ 
So  come  ftom  Avenaniy  means  from  no  where. 
Thus  WtZZ,  mtending  lyAvenarU  to  grace, 
Has  made  a  notch  in's  name  like  that  in's  fiaoe. 

D'Avenant  had  been  knighted  for  his  good  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Gloucester,  and  was  to  be  tried  by  the  Par- 
liament, but  procured  his  release  without  trial  This 
produces  the  following  sarcastic  epigram : — 

UPON  FIOHTIKO  WILL. 

The  King  Joiights  Will  for  fighting  on  his  side ; 
Tet  when  Will  comes  for  fighting  to  be  tried, 
There  is  not  one  in  all  the  armies  can 
Saj  they  e'er  felt,  or  saw,  this  fighting  man. 


old  gentleman,  "but  have  a  care  that  jou  dont  take  God's  name  ia 
vain." — ^Bd. 

♦  The  scene  where  the  story  of  "Qondibert"  is  placed,  which  the 
witB  sometimes  pronounced  Lumber  and  Lumbery, 
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Strange,  that  the  Knight  should  not  be  known  V  tb*  field; 
A  face  well  charged,  though  nothing  in  his  shield. 
Sure  fighting  Will  like  basOiak  did  ride 
Among  the  troops,  and  all  that  saw  Will  died ; 
Else  how  could  Will,  for  fighting,  be  a  Knight^ 
And  none  alire  that  ever  saw  Will  fight? 

Of  the  malignancy  of  their  wit,  we  must  preserve  one 
specimen.  They  probably  harassed  our  poet  with  anony- 
mous despatches  from  the  Club:  for  there  appears 
another  poem  on  D'Avenant's  anger  on  such  an  oo- 
casion : — 

1  LETTER  SE17T  TO  THE  GOOD  KNIOHT. 

Thou  hadst  not  been  thus  long  neglected, 
But  we,  thy  four  best  ft-iends,  expected, 
Ere  this  time,  thou  hadst  stood  corrected. 
Bnt  since  that  planet  governs  still, 
That  niles  thy  tedious  fustain  quill 
'Gainst  nature  and  the  Muses'  will ; 
When,  by  thy  friends'  advice  and  care, 
'Twas  hoped,  in  time,  thou  wouldst  despair 
To  give  ten  pounds  to  write  it  fair ; 
Lest  thou  to  all  the  world  would  show  it. 
We  thought  it  fit  to  let  thee  know  it: 
Thou  art  a  damn'd  insipid  poet! 

These  literary  satires  contain  a  number  of  other 
**pasquils,"  burlesquing  the  characters,  the  incidents » 
and  the  stanza,  of  the  Gondibert:  some  not  the  least 
witty  are  the  most  gross,  and  must  not  be  quoted ;  thus 
the  wits  of  that  day  were  poetical  suicides,  who  have 
shortened  their  lives  by  their  folly. 

D'Avenant,  like  more  than  one  epic  poet,  did  not  tune 
to  his  ear  the  names  of  his  personages.  They  have 
added,  to  show  that  his  writings  are  adapted  to  an  easy 
musical  singer,  the  names  of  his  heroes  and  heroines,  in 
these  verses : — 

Hurgonil,  Astolpho,  Borgia,  Goltha,  Tibalt^ 
Astragon,  Hermogild,  Ulfinor,  Orgo,  ThuliL 
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And  "epithets  that  will  serve  for  any  substantives, 
either  in  this  part  or  the  next." 

Such  are  the  labours  of  the  idlers  of  genius,  envious 
of  the  nobler  industry  of  genius  itself! — How  the  great 
author^s  spirit  was  nourished  by  the  restoratives  of  his 
other  friends,  after  the  bitter  decoctions  prescribed  by 
these  "  Four,"  I  fear  we  may  judge  by  the  unfinished 
state  in  which  "Gondibert"  has  come  down  to  us. 
D'Avenant  seems,  however,  to  have  guarded  his  dignity 
by  his  silence ;  but  Hobbes  took  an  opportunity  of  de- 
livering an  exquisite  opinion  on  this  Club  of  Wits,  with 
perfect  philosophical  indifference.  It  is  in  a  letter  to  the 
Hon.  Edward  Howard,  who  requested  to  have  his  senti- 
ments on  another  heroic  poem  of  his  own,  "  The  British 
Princes." 

"My  judgment  in  poetry  hath,  you  know,  been  once 
already  censured,  by  very  good  wits,  for  commending 
*Gondibert;*  but  yet  they  have  not,  I  think,  disabled 
my  testimony.  For,  tohat  authority  is  there  in  wit  f  A 
jester  may  have  it ;  a  man  in  drink  may  have  it,  and  be 
fluent  over-night,  and  wise  and  dry  in  the  morning. 
What  is  it  ?  or  who  can  tell  whether  it  be  better  to  have 
it,  or  be  without  it,  especially  if  it  be  a  pointed  wit  ?  I 
will  take  my  liberty  to  praise  what  I  like,  as  well  as  they 
do  to  reprehend  what  they  do  not  like." 

The  stately  "  Gondibert "  was  not  likely  to  recover 
favour  in  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  where  man 
was  never  regarded  in  his  true  greatness,  but  to  be  ridi- 
culed ;  a  court  where  the  awfiil  presence  of  Clarendon 
became  so  irksome,  fhat  the  worthless  monarch  exiled 
him ;  a  court  where  nothing  was  listened  to  but  wit  at 
the  cost  of  sense,  the  injury  of  truth,  and  the  violation 
of  decency ;  where  a  poem  of  magnitude  with  new  claims 
was  a  very  business'  for  those  volatile  arbiters  of  taste ; 
an  epic  poem  that  had  been  travestied  and  epigrammed, 
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was  a  national  concern  with  them,  which,  next  to  some 
new  state-plot,  that  occurred  oftener  than  a  new  epic, 
might  engage  the  monarch  and  his  privy  council.  These 
were  not  the  men  to  be  touched  by  the  compressed 
reflections  and  the  ideal- virtues  personified  in  this  poem. 
In  the  court  of  the  laughing  voluptuary  the  manners  as 
well  as  the  morals  of  these  satellites  of  pleasure  were  so 
little  heroic,  that  those  of  the  highest  rank,  both  in 
birth  and  wit,  never  mentioned  each  other  but  with  the 
vulgar  familiarity  of  nicknames,  or  the  coarse  appel- 
latives of  Dick,  Will,  and  Jack!  Such  was  the  era 
when  the  serious  ^'  Gondibert  '*  was  produced,  and  such 
were  the  judges  who  seem  to  have  decided  its  fate. 


'  THE 

PAPER-WARS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WARS. 

Thb  "Mercuries'*  and  "Diurnals,**  archives  of  political  fictions  — 
"  The  Diuraals,"  in  the  pay  of  the  Parliament,  described  by  Butler 
and  Cleveland — Sir  John  Birkenhead  excels  in  sarcasm,  with  speci- 
mens of  his  "  Merourius  Aulicos  " — ^how  he  corrects  his  own  lies — 
Specimens  of  the  Newspapers  on  the  side  of  the  Commonwealth. 

AMONG  these  battles  of  logomachy,  in  which  so 
much  ink  has  been  spilt,  and  so  many  pens  have 
lost  their  edge — at  a  very  solemn  period  in  our  history, 
when  all  around  was  distress  and  sorrow,  stood  forwards 
the  facetious  ancestors  of  that  numerous  progeny  who 
still  flourish  among  us,  and  who,  without  a  suspicion  of 
their  descent,  still  bear  the  features  of  their  progenitors, 
and  inherit  so  many  of  the  family  humours.  These  were 
the  Mbbcuries  and  Diubnals — the  newspapers  of  our 
Civil  Wars. 
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The  distinguished  heroes  of  these  Paper-Wars,  Sir 
John  Birkenhead,  Marchmont  Needham,  and  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  I  have  elsewhere  portrayed.*  We  have  had 
of  late  correct  lists  of  these  works ;  but  no  one  seems  as 
yet  to  have  given  any  clear  notion  of  their  spirit  and 
their  manner. 

The  London  Journals  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament 
were  usually  the  Diumals.  These  politicians  practised 
an  artifice  which  cannot  be  placed  among  "the  lost 
inventions."  As  these  were  hawked  about  the  metropolis 
to  spur  curiosity,  often  languid  from  over^xercise,  or  to 
wheedle  an  idle  spectator  into  a  reader,  every  paper 
bore  on  its  front  the  inviting  heads  of  its  intelligence. 
Men  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  will  act  in  the 
same  manner,  without  any  notion  of  imitation ;  and  the 
passions  of  mankind  are  now  addressed  by  the  same 
means  which  our  ancestors  employed,  by  those  who  do 
not  suspect  they  are  copying  them. 

These  DivamaU  have  been  blasted  by  the  lightnings  of 
Butler  and  Cleveland.  Hudibras  is  made  happy  at  the 
idea  that  he  may  be 

Registered  by  fame  etemid 
In  deathless  pages  of  Dixtrnal. 

But  Cleveland  has  left  us  two  remarkable  effusions  of  his 
satiric  and  vindictive  powers,  in  his  curious  character  of 
^*A  Diurnal  Maker,"  and  "A  London  DiumaL**  He 
writes  in  the  peculiar  vein  of  the  wit  of  those  times, 
with  an  originality  of  images,  whose  combinations  excite 
surprise,  and  whose  abundance  fatigues  our  weaker  del- 
icacy. 

"A  Diurnal-Maker  is  the  Sub-Almoner  of  History; 
Queen  Mab^s  Register ;  one  whom,  by  the  same  figure 
that  a  North-country  pedler  is,  a  merchantman,  you  may 

♦  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  toL  I  p.  158  (last  edition). 
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Style  an  author.  The  silly  countryman  who,  seeing  an 
ape  in  a  scarlet  coat,  blessed  his  young  worship,  and 
gave  his  landlord  joy  of  the  hopes  of  his  house,  did  not 
slander  his  compliment  with  worse  application  than  he 
that  names  this  slired  an  historian.  To  call  him  an  His- 
torian is  to  knight  a  Mandi*ake ;  'tis  to  view  him  through 
a  perspective,  and,  by  that  gross  hyperbole,  to  give  the 
reputation  of  an  engineer  to  a  maker  of  mousetraps. 
When  these  weekly  fragments  shall  pass  for  history,  let 
the  poor  man's  box  be  entitled  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
alms-basket  a  Magazine.  Methinks  the  Turke  should 
license  Diumals,  because  he  prohibits  learning  and 
books."  He  characterises  the  Diurnal  as  "a  puny 
chronicle,  scarce  pin-feathered  with  the  vriiigs  of  time ; 
it  is  a  history  in  sippets;  the  English  Iliads  in  a  nut- 
shell ;  the  Apocryphal  Parliament's  Book  of  Maccabees 
in  single  sheets." 

But  Cleveland  tells  us  that  these  Diumals  difier  from 
a  Mercurius  AuHcics  (the  paper  of  his  party), — "  as  the 
Devil  and  his  Exorcist,  or  as  a  black  witch  doth  from  a 
white  one,  whose  office  is  to  unravel  her  enchantments.'* 

The  Mercurius  Avlicua  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Sir 
John  Birkenhead,  at  Oxford,  "  communicating  the  intel- 
ligence and  affairs  of  the  court  to  the  rest  of  the  king^ 
dom."  Sir  John  was  a  great  wag,  and  excelled  in 
sarcasm  and  invective ;  his  facility  is  equal  to  repartee, 
and  his  spirit  often  reaches  to  wit:  a  great  forger  of 
tales,  who  probably  considered  that  a  romance  was  a 
better  thing  than  a  newspaper.*    The  royal  party  were 

*  There  is  a  small  poenif  published  in  1643,  entitled  **The  Great 
Assizes  holden  In  Pamassua,*'  in  the  manner  of  a  later  work,  "  The 
Sessions  of  the  Poets,*'  in  which  all  the  Diumals  and  Mercuries  are 
arraigned  and  tried.  An  impartial  satire  on  them  aU ;  and  by  its  good 
sense  and  heavy  versification,  is  so  much  in  the  manner  of  George 
Wither,  that  some  have  conjectured  it  to  be  that  singular  author's. 
Its  rarity  gives  it  a  kind  of  value.    Of  such  verses  as  Wither's,  who 
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flo  delighted  with  his  witty  buffoonery,  that  Sir  John  waa 
recommended  to  be  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Oxford.  Did  political  lying  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  moral 
philosophy  to  the  feelings  of  a  party  ?  The  originality 
of  Birkenhead^s  happy  manner  consists  in  his  adroit  use 
of  sarcasm :  he  stiikes  it  off  by  means  of  a  parenthesis. 
I  shall  give,  as  a  specimen,  one  of  his  summaries  of  what 
the  PaHia/mentary  JournaU  had  been  detailing  during 
the  week. 

"  Tlie  Londoners  in  print  this  week  have  been  pretty 
copious.  They  say  that  a  troop  of  the  Marquess  of 
Newcastle's  horse  have  submitted  to  ths  Lord  Fairfax, 
(They  were  part  of  the  Oerman  horse  which  came  over 
in  the  Danish  fleet.)*    That  the  Lord  Wilmot  hath  been 

has  been  of  late  extolled  too  highlj,  the  chief  merit  is  their  sense  and 
truth ;  which,  if  he  were  not  tedious,  might  be  an  excellence  in  prose. 
Antiquaries,  when  they  find  a  poet  adapted  for  their  purposes,  oon- 
jecture  that  he  is  an  excellent  one.  This  prosing  satirist,  strange  to 
say,  in  some  pastoral  poetry,  has  opened  the  right  yein. 
Aulious  is  well  characterized : — 

— — **hee,  for  wicked  ends^ 

Had  the  Castalian  spring  defiled  with  gall, 
And  changed  by  Witclicrafl  most  satyricall, 
The  bayes  of  Helicon  and  myrtles  mild, 
To  pricking  hawthomes  and  to  hollies  wild. 

with  slanders  false, 

With  forged  fictitious  calumnies  and  tales- 
He  added  fewel  to  the  dire(\il  flame 
Of  civil  discord;  and  domestic  blowes. 
By  the  incentives  of  malicious  prose. 
For  whereas  he  should  have  composed  his  ink* 
Of  liquors  that  make  flames  expire,  and  shrink 
Into  their  cinders — 

— He  laboured  hard  for  to  bring  in 
The  exploded  doctrines  of  the  Florentine, 
And  taught  that  to  dissemble  and  to  lie 
Were  vital  parts  of  human  polide." 
*  Alluding  to  a  ridiculous  rumour,  that  the  King  was  to  rsoeiTt 
foreign  troops  by  a  Danish  fleet. 
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dead  Jive  weeks^  btU  the  Cavaliers  concealed  his  death, 
(Remember  this  !)  That  Sir  John  Urrey*  is  dead  and 
buried  at  Oxford  (He  died  the  same  day  with  the  Lord 
Wilmot.)  That  the  Cavaliers^  before  t?iey  have  donSy 
wiU  HuBBBY  aU  men  into  misery,  (This  quibble  hath 
been  six  times  printed,  and  nobody  would  take  notice 
of  it ;  now  let's  hear  of  it  no  more  I)  That  aU  the  Cav- 
aliers which  Sir  William  Waller  took  prisoners  {besides 
600)  tooke  the  National  Covenant.  (Yes,  all  he  took 
(besides  500)  tooke  the  Covenant.)  That  2000  Irish 
Hebels  landed  in  Wales.  (You  called  tl^em  English 
Protestants  till  you  cheated  them  of  their  money.) 
That  Sir  William  Brereton  left  140  good  able  men  in 
Hiawarden  Castle,  (lis  the  better  for  Sir  Michael  £am- 
ley,  who  hath  taken  the  Castle.)  That  the  Queen  hath 
a  great  deafnesse.  (Thou  hast  a  great  blister  on  thy 
tongue.)  That  tJie  Cavaliers  burned  all  the  suburbs  of 
Chester^  that  Sir  WiUiam  Brereton  might  find  no  shelter 
to  besiedge  it.  (There  was  no  hayrick,  and  Sir  William 
cares  for  no  other  shelter.)  f    The  Scottish  Dovb  says 

*  CoL  Urrey,  tMa$  Hurrey,  deserted  the  Parliament,  and  went  over 
to  the  King;  afterwards  deserted  the  King,  and  discovered  to  the  Par- 
liament all  he  knew  of  the  Kiog^s  forces. — See  Clarendom. 

\  This  ^  William  Brereton,  or,  as  Clarendon  writes  the  name, 
Bruerton,  was  the  famous  Cheshire  knight,  whom  Cleveland  character- 
izes as  one  of  those  heroes  whose  courage  lies  in  their  teeth.  **  Was 
Brereton,"  says  the  loyal  satirist,  **  to  fight  with  his  teeth,  as  he  in  aU 
other  things  resembles  the  beast,  he  would  have  odds  of  any  man  at 
this  weapon.  He*s  a  terrible  slaughterman  at  a  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Had  he  been  cannibal  enough  to  have  eaten  those  he  vanquished,  his 
gut  would  have  made  him  valiant**  And  in  '* Loyal  Songs'*  his 
valiant  appetite  is  noticed: 

**  But,  oh  I  take  heed  lest  he  do  eat 
The  Rump  all  at  one  dinner!** 

And  Aulicus,  we  see,  accuses  him  of  concealing  his  bravery  in  a  hay- 
rick. It  is  always  curious  and  useful  to  confer  the  writers  of  intem- 
perate times  one  with  another.    Lord  Clarendon,  whose  great  mind 
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(there  are  Doves  in  Scotland!)  that  JETawarden  Castle 
had  but  forty  men  in  it  when  the  Cavaliers  took  it 
(Another  told  you  there  were  140  lusty  stout  fellows  in 
it :  for  shame,  gentlemen !  conferre  Notes !)  That  Col- 
onel  Norton  at  Rumsey  took  200  prisoners.  (I  saw  them 
counted :  they  were  just  two  millions.)  Then  the  Dove 
hath  this  sweet  passage :  0  Aulicus^  th^yu  profane  wretch^ 
that  darest  scandalize  God's  saints^  darest  thou  call  that 
loyal  subject  Master  Pym  a  traitor  t  (Yes,  pretty  IH- 
geon^  he  was  charged  with  six  articles  by  his  Majesty's 

was  incapable  of  descending  to  scurrOitj,  gives  a  very  different  char- 
acter to  this  pot-valiant  and  hajrick  runaway;  for  he  says.  **  It  can- 
not be  denied  but  Sir  William  Brereton,  and  tiie  other  gentlemen  of 
that  party,  albeit  tbeit  education  and  course  of  life  had  been  very  dif* 
ferent  from  their  present  engagements,  and  for  the  most  part  yery 
unpromising  in  matters  of  war,  and  therefore  were  too  much  con- 
temned enemies,  executed  their  commands  with  notable  sobriety  and 
indefatigable  industry  (virtues  not  so  well  practised  in  the  King's 
quarters^  insomuch  as  the  beet  soldiers  who  encountered  with  them 
had  no  cause  to  despise  them." — Clarendanf  vol.  iL  p.  147. 

♦  "The  Scotch  Dove"  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  thii 
metamorphosis,  but  ever  after,  among  the  newsmen,  was  known  to  be 
only  a  Widgeon.  His  character  is  not  very  high  in  "The  Great  As- 
sizes." 

"The  innocent  Sc<4ch  Dove  did  then  advance, 

Full  sober  in  his  wit  and  countenance : 

And,  though  his  book  contained  not  miclile  soence^ 

Tet  his  endictment  shewM  no  great  offence. 

Great  wits  to  perils  great,  themselves  expose 

Oft-times ;  but  the  Scotch  Dove  was  none  of  tho6«. 

In  many  words  he  little  matcer  drest. 

And  did  laoonick  brevity  detest 

But  while  his  readers  did  expect  some  Newes^ 

They  found  a  Sermon — ^*' 

The  Scotch  Dove  desires  to  meet  the  classical  Aulicus  in  the  duel  of 
the  pen: — 

— — — —  "  to  turn  me  loose, 
Scottish  Dove  against  a  Roman  Goose,** 
**The  Sootoh  Dove"  is  condemned  "to  cross  the  seasi  or  to  repasse 
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Attorney  GeneralL)  Next  he  says,  that  Jfaster  I)/m  died 
like  Moses  upon  the  Mount,  (He  did  not  die  npon  the 
mounty  but  should  have  done.)  Then  he  says  Master 
Pym  died  in  a  good  old  age^  like  Jacob  in  EgypL  (Not 
like  Jacob,  yet  just  as  those  died  in  Egypt  in  the  days 
of  Pharaoh.)*'* 

As  Sir  John  was  frequently  the  propagator  of  false 
intelligence,  it  was  necessary  at  times  to  seem  scrupulous^ 
and  to  correct  some  slight  errors.  He  does  this  very 
adroitly,  without  diminishing  his  invectives. 

"  We  must  correct  a  mistake  or  two  in  our  two  last 
weeks.  We  advertised  you  of  certain  money  speeches 
made  by  Master  John  Sedgwick:  on  better  ii^ormation, 
it  was  not  John^  but  Obadiah^  Presbyter  of  Bread-street, 
who  in  the  pulpit  in  hot  weather  used  to  unbutton  his 
doublet,  which  John,  who  wanteth  a  thumbe,  forbears  to 
practise.  And  when  we  told  you  last  week  of  a  com- 
mittee oi  Lawyers  appointed  to  put  their  new  Seale  in  ex- 
ecution, we  named,  among  others.  Master  George  Peard.  f 
I  confess  this  was  no  small  errour  to  reckon  Master  Peard 
among  the  Lawyers^  because  he  now  lies  sicke,  and  so 
farre  from  being  their  new  Lord  ITeeper^  that  he  now 
despairs  to  become  their  Door  ITeeper^  which  office  he 
performed  heretofore.  But  since  Master  Peard  has  be- 
come desperately  sick ;  and  so  his  vote,  his  law,  and 
haire  have  all  forsook  him,  his  corporation  of  Barnstable 
have  been  in  perfect  health  and  loyalty.  The  town  of 
Barnstable  having  submitted  to  the  King,  this  will  no 

the  Tweede."  They  all  envy  him  his  "easy  mulot,"  but  he  wofullj 
exclaims  at  the  hard  sentence, 

**  For  if  they  knew  that  home  as  well  as  ho, 
They'd  rather  die  than  there  imprisoned  be  I*' 

*  This  stroke  alludes  to  a  rumour  of  the  times,  noticed  also  by 
Clarendon,  that  Pym  died  of  the  morbus  pediadostu, 
t  **  Peard,  a  bold  lawyer  of  dttle  note."— CiorifuiDfi. 
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doubt  be  a  special  cordial  for  their  languishing  Burgess. 
And  yet  the  man  may  grow  hearty  again  when  he  hears 
of  the  late  defeat  given  to  his  Majesty's  forces  in  Lin- 
colnshire.** 

This  paper  was  immediately  answered  by  Marchmont 
Needbam,  in  his  ^'Mercurius  BritannicuSy'*  who  cannot 
boast  the  playful  and  sarcastic  bitterness  of  Sir  John ; 
yet  is  not  the  dullest  of  his  tribe.  He  opens  his  reply 
thus: 

"  Aulicus  will  needs  venture  his  soule  upon  the  other 
half-sheet;  and  this  week  he  lies^  as  completely  as  ever 
he  did  in  two  fuU  sheets;  full  of  as  many  scandals  and 
fictions,  full  of  as  much  stupidity  and  ignorance,  full  of 
as  many  tedious  untruths  as  ever.  And  because  he 
would  recrute  the  reputation  of  his  wit,  he  falls  into  the 
company  of  our  Diumals  very  furiously,  and  there  lays 
about  him  in  the  midst  of  our  weekly  pamphlets ;  and  he 
casts  in  the  few  squibs,  and  the  little  wildfire  he  hath, 
dashing  out  his  conceits;  and  he  takes  it  ill  that  the 
poore  scribblers  should  tell  a  story  for  their  living ;  and 
after  a  whole  week  spent  at  Oxford,  in  inke  and  paper, 
to  as  little  purpose  as  Maurice  spent  his  shot  and  powder 
at  Flimouth^  he  gets  up,  about  Saturday,  into  a  jingle 
or  two,  for  he  cannot  reach  to  a  full  jest ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  three-quarter  conceits  in  the  last  leafe 
of  his  Diumall  cost  him  fourteen  pence  in  aqua  vitmJ*^ 

Sir  John  never  condescends  formally  to  reply  to  Need- 
ham^  for  which  he  gives  this  singular  reason : — "  As  for 
this  libeller,  we  are  still,  resolved  to  take  no  notice  till 
we  find  him  able  to  spell  his  own  name,  which  to  this 
hour  Britannicus  never  did." 

In  the  next  number  of  Needham,  who  had  always 
written  it  Brittanicua^  the  correction  was  silently  adopt- 
ed. There  was  no  crying  down  the  etymology  of  an 
Oxford  malignant 
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I  give  a  short  narrative  of  the  political  temper  of  the 
times,  in  their  unparalleled  gazettes. 

At  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  parliament's  separation 
from  the  royal  party,  when  the  public  mind,  full  of  con. 
sternation  in  that  new  anarchy,  shook  with  the  infirmity 
of  childish  terrors,  the  most  extravagant  reports  were  as 
eagerly  caught  up  as  the  most  probable,  and  served  much 
better  the  purposes  of  their  inventors.  They  had  daily 
discoveries  of  new  conspiracies,  which  appeared  in  a  pre- 
tended correspondence  written  from  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
or  Denmark:  they  had  their  amusing  literature,  mixe^ 
with  their  grave  politics ;  and  a  dialogue  between  '^  a 
Dutch  mariner  and  an  English  ostler,"  could  alarm  the 
nation  as  much  as  the  last  letter  from  their  "private  cor- 
respondent." That  the  wildest  rumours  were  acceptable 
appears  from  their  contemporary  Fuller.  Armies  were 
talked  of,  concealed  under  ground  by  the  king,#to  cut  the 
throats  of  all  the  Protestants  in  a  night.  He  assures  us 
that  one  of  the  most  prevailing  dangers  among  the  Lon- 
doners was  "a  design  laid  for  a  mine  of  powder  under 
the  Thames,  to  cause  the  river  to  drown  the  city."  This 
desperate  expedient,  it  seems,  was  discovered  just  in 
time  to  prevent  its  execution ;  and  the  people  were  de- 
vout enough  to  have  a  public  thanksgiving,  and  watched 
with  a  little  more  care  that  the  Thames  might  not  be 
blown  up.  However,  the  plot  was  really  not  so  much 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  as  at  the  bottom  of  their 
purses.  Whenever  they  wanted  100,000t  they  raised  a 
plot,  they  terrified  the  people,  they  appointed  a  thanks- 
giving-day, and  while  their  ministers  addressed  to  God 
himself  all  the  news  of  the  week,  and  even  reproached 
him  for  the  rumours  against  their  cause,  all  ended,  as  is 
usual  at  such  times,  with  the  gulled  multitude  contribut- 
ing more  heavily  to  the  adventurers  who  ruled  them  than 
the  legal  authorities  had  exacted  in  their  greatest  wants. 
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•*The  Diumals"  had  propagated  thirty-nine  of  these 

**  Treasons,  or  new  Taxes,"  according  to  one  of  the  mem* 

bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  watched  their 

patriotic  designs. 

.    These  '^  Diumals "  sometimes  used  such  language  as 

the  following,  firom   The    WeeMy  Accompt^  January, 

1643:— 

^  This  day  afforded  no  newes  at  all,  but  onely  what 
was  heavenly  and  epirUtial;^  and  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  public  fast,  and  of  the  grave  divine  Master 
Henderson's  sermon,  with  his  texts  in  the  morning ;  and 
in  the  afternoon,  another  of  Master  Strickland,  with  his 
texts — and  of  their  spiritual  effect  over  the  whole  parlia- 
ment!* 

Such  news  as  the  following  was  sometimes  very  agree- 
able : — 

^From  Oxford  it  is  informed,  that  on  Sunday  last  was 
fortnight  in  the  evening.  Prince  Rupert,  accompanied 
with  some  lords,  and  other  cavaliers,  danced  through 
the  etreete  openly^  with  music  before  them^  to  one  of  the 
colleges;  where,  after  they  had  stayed  about  half  an 
houre,  they  returned  back  «gain,  dancing  with  the  same 
music;  and  immediately  there  followed  a  pack  ofnoomeny 
or  curtizanSy  as  it  may  be  supposed,  for  they  were  hooded, 
and  could  not  be  knowne ;  and  this  the  party  who  related 
affirmed  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes," 

*  These  divines  were  as  ready  with  the  sword  as  the  pen ;  thus, 
we  are  told  in  **The  Impartial  Scout*'  for  July,  1650— ** The  ministers 
are  now  as  active  in  the  military  discipline  as  formerly  they  were  in 
the  gospel  profession,  Parson  Ennis,  Parson  Brown,  and  about  thirty 
other  ministers  having  received  oommissions  to  be  mf\jors  and  cap- 
tains, who  now  hold  forth  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  telling  the  soldiery  that  they  need  not  fear  what  man  can  do 
against  them — that  God  is  on  their  aide— and  that  He  bath  prepared 
an  engine  in  heaven  to  break  and  blast  the  designs  of  all  covenant- 
breakers."— £a 
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On  this  the  Diurnal-maker  poors  out  severe  anathemas 
— and  one  with  a  note^  that  "  dancing  and  drahbing  are 
insepantble  companions,  and  follow  one  another  close  at 
the  heels.''  He  assures  his  readers,  that  the  malignantSy 
or  royalists,  only  fight  like  sensual  beasts,  to  maintain 
their  dancing  and  drabbing ! — Such  was  the  revolution- 
ary tone  here,  and  such  the  arts  of  faction  everywhere. 
The  matter  was  rather  peculiar  to  our  country,  but  the 
principle  was  the  same  as  practised  in  France.  Men  of 
opposite  characters,  when  acting  for  the  same  concealed 
end,  must  necessarily  form  parallels. 


POLITICAL   CRITICISM 

oir 

LITERARY   COMPOSmONa 

Anthony  Wood  and  Lodco— Milton  %nd  Sprat — ^Burnet  and  his  His- 
tory— ^Prior  and  Addison — Swift  and  Steele— Wagstaffe  and  Steele 
—Steele  and  Addison— Hooke  and  Middleton^-Gilbert  Walcefield— 
Marvell  and  Milton — Clarendon  and  May. 

VOLTAIRE,  in  his  letters  on  our  nation,  has  hit  off 
a  marked  feature  in  our  national  physiognomy. 
*'  So  violent  did  I  find  parties  in  London,  that  I  was 
assured  by  several  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a 
coward,  and  Mr.  Pope  a  fooL" 

A  foreigner  indeed  could  hardly  expect  that  in  collect- 
bg  the  characters  of  English  authors  by  English  authors 
(a  labour  which  has  long  afforded  me  pleasure  often  in- 
terrupted by  indignation) — in  a  word,  that  a  class  of 
literary  history  should  turn  out  a  collection  of  personal 
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quarrels.  Would  not  this  modem  Baillet,  in  his  new 
Jugemens  des  Spavans^  so  ingeniously  inquisitive  but  so 
infinitely  confused,  require  to  be  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  that  spirit  of  party  peculiar  to  our  free  country  ! 

All  that  boiling  ^rancour  which  sputters  against  the 
thoughts,  the  style,  the  taste,  the  moral  character  of  an 
author,  is  often  nothing  more  than  practising  what,  to 
give  it  a  name,  we  may  call  Political  Criticism  in  Liter- 
ature  /  where  an  author's  literary  character  is  attacked 
solely  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  differing  in 
opinion  from  his  critics  on  subjects  unconnected  with  the 
topics  he  treats  o£ 

Could  Anthony  Wood,  had  he  not  been  influenced  by 
this  political  criticism,  have  sent  down  Locke  to  us  as  "  a 
man  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  clamorous,  and  never  con- 
tented, prating  and  troublesome  ?"  *  But  Locke  was  the 
antagonist  of  Filmer,  that  advocate  of  arbitrary  power ; 
and  Locke  is  described  *^as  bred  under  a  fanatical 
tutor,"  and  when  in  Holland,  as  one  of  those  who  under 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  "  stuck  close  to  him  when  dis- 
carded, and  carried  on  the  trade  of  faction  beyond  and 
within  the  seas  several  yi^ars  after.'*  In  the  great 
original  genius,  born,  like  Bacon  and  Newton,  to  create 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  this  political 
literary  critic,  who  was  not  always  deficient  in  his  per- 

*  A  forcible  description  of  Locke  maybe  found  in  the  curious 
"  Life  of  Wood,*'  written  by  himselC  I  shall  give  the  passage  where 
Wood  acknowledges  his  after  celebrity,  at  the  very  moment  the  bigotry 
of  his  feelings  is  attempting  to  degrade  him. 

Wood  belonged  to  a  dub  with  Locke  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  chemical  lectures.  "John  Locke  of  Ohristchurch  was  after- 
wards a  noted  writer.  This  John  Locke  was  a  man  of  a  turbulent  spirit^ 
damorous,  and  never  contented.  The  dub  wrote  and  took  notes  fh>m 
the  mouth  of  their  master,  who  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  a  table,  but 
the  said  John  Lodce  scorned  to  do  it  ,*  so  that  while  every  man  beddef 
of  the  dub  were  writiug,  bo  would  be  prating  and  troublesome." 
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ceptions  of  genius,  coald  only  discoTer  ^  a  trader  in  fiie- 
tion,^  though  in  his  honesty  he  acknowledges  him  to  be 
•*  a  noted  writer.** 

A  more  illostrioos  instance  of  party-spirit  operating 
against  works  of  genius  is  presented  to  us  in  the  awful 
character  of  Milton.  From  earliest  youth  to  latest  age 
endowed  with  all  the  characteristics  of  genius;  fervent 
with  all  the  inspirations  of  study ;  in  all  changes  still 
the  same  great  literary  character  as  Yelleius  Paterculus 
writes  of  one  of  his  heroes — "  Aliquando  fortun^  semper 
animo  maximus :"  while  in  his  own  day,  foreigners,  who 
usually  anticipate  posterity,  were  inquiring  after  Milton, 
it  is  known  how  utterly  disregarded  he  lived  at  home. 
The  divine  author  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  was  always 
connected  with  the  man  for  whom  a  reward  was  offered  in 
the  London  Gazette.  But  in  their  triumph,  the  lovers 
of  monarchy  missed  their  greater  glory,  in  not  separat- 
ing for  ever  the  republican  Secretary  of  State  from  the 
rival  of  Homer. 

That  the  genius  of  Milton  pined  away  in  solitude,  and 
that  all  the  consolations  of  fame  were  denied  him  during 
his  life,  from  this  political  criticism  on  his  works,  is  gener- 
ally known ;  but  not  perhaps  that  this  spirit  propagated 
itself  far  beyond  the  poet's  tomb.  I  give  a  remarkable 
instance.  Bishop  Sprat,  who  surely  was  capable  of  feel- 
ing the  poetry  of  Milton,  yet  from  political  antipathy 
retained  such  an  abhorrence  of  his  name^  that  when  the 
writer  of  the  Latin  Inscription  on  the  poet  John  Philips, 
in  describing  his  versification,  applied  to  it  the  term 
MiUonOy  Sprat  ordered  it  to  be  erased,  as  polluting  a 
monument  raised  in  a  church.*    A  mere  critical  opinion 


*  This  anecdote  deseiras' preservatloiL    I  have  drawn  if  from  thA 
HSS.  of  Bishop  Kennet 
**In  the  Bpitaph  on  John  Philips  oooara  this  line  on  his  metre,  that 
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on  verfiification  was  thus  sacrificed  to  political  feeling: 
— a  stream  indeed  which  in  its  course  has  hardly  yet 
worked  itself  clear.  It  could  only  have  been  the  strong 
political  feeling  of  Warton  which  could  have  induced 
him  to  censure  the  prose  of  Milton  with  such  asperity, 
while  he  closed  his  critical  eyes  on  its  resplendent  pas- 
sages, which  certainly  he  wanted  not  the  taste  to  feel, — 
for  he  caught  in  his  own  pages,  occasionally,  some  of  the 
reflected  warmth.  This  feeling  took  full  possession  of 
the  mind  of  Johnson,  who,  with  all  the  rage  of  political 

'  XJni  in  hoc  laudis  genere  Miltono  seounduB, 
Primoque  pene  par.' 
These  lines  were  ordered  to  be  razed  out  of  the  moQument  by  Dr. 
Sprat)  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  word  Miltono  being,  as  he  said,  not 
fit  to  be  m  a  Christian  church ;  but  they  have  since  been  restored  by 
Dr.  Atterbury,  who  succeeded  him  as  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  who 
wrote  the  epitaph  jointly  with  Dr.  Freind." — Lansdowne  MSS.,  Na 
908,  p.  162. 

The  anecdote  has  appeared,  but  without  any  authority.  Dr.  Sym* 
mons,  in  his  ''Life  of  Milton,**  observing  on  what  he  calls  Dr.  John- 
son's "biographical  libel  on  Milton,**  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  mentioned 
this  fact,  seems  to  suspect  its  authenticity;  for,  if  true,  "it  would 
cover  the  respectable  name  of  Sprat  with  eternal  dishonour."  Of  its 
truth  the  above  gives  sufficient  authority;  but  at  all  events  the  preju- 
dices of  Sprat  must  be  pardoned,  while  I  am  showing  that  minds  far 
greater  than  his  have  shared  in  the  same  unhappy  feeling.  Dr.  Sym- 
mons  himself  bears  no  light  stain  for  his  slanderous  criticism  on  the 
genius  of  Thomas  "Warton,  from  the  motive  we  are  discussing ;  though 
"Warton,  as  my  text  shows,  was  too  a  sinner  I  I  recollect  in  my 
youth  a  more  extraordinary  instance  than  any  other  which  relates 
to  Milton.  A  woman  of  no  education,  who  had  retired  fVom  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  became  a  very  extraordinary  reader;  accident  had  thrown 
into  her  way  a  large  library  composed  of  authors  who  wrote  in  the 
reigns  of  the  two  Charleses.  She  turned  out  one  of  the  mdlignarU 
party,  and  an  abhorrer  of  the  Commonwealth's  men.  Her  opinion  of 
OromweU  and  Milton  may  be  given.  She  told  me  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  rebel  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  U8uri>er  should  have 
been  able  to  have  drawn  so  finished  a  character  of  Satan,  and  that  the 
Pandemonium,  with  all  the  oratorical  devils,  was  only  such  as  he  had 
himself  viewed  at  Oliver's  council-board. 
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oritidsm  on  Bubjects  of  literature,  has  condemned  the 
finest  works  of  Milton,  and  in  one  of  his  terrible  parox- 
ysms has  demonstrated  that  the  Samson  Agonistes  is  ^^  a 
tragedy  which  ignorance  has  admired  and  bigotry  ap- 
plauded." Had  not  Johnson's  religious  feelings  for- 
tunately interposed  between  Milton  and  his  "Paradise,** 
we  should  have  wanted  the  present  noble  effusion  of  his 
criticism ;  any  other  Epic  by  Milton  had  probably  sunk 
beneath  his  vigorous  sophistry,  and  his  tasteless  sarcasm. 
Lauder's  attack  on  Milton  was  hardily  projected,  on  a 
prospect  of  encouragement,  from  this  political  criticism 
on  the  literary  character  of  Milton ;  and  he  succeeded 
as  long  as  he  could  preserve  the  decency  of  the  delu- 
sion. 

The  Spirit  of  Party  has  touched  with  its  plague-spot 
the  character  of  Burnet ;  it  has  mildewed  the  page  of  a 
powerful  mind,  and  tainted  by  its  suspicions,  its  rumours, 
and  its  censures,  his  probity  as  a  man.  Can  we  forbear 
listening  to  all  the  vociferations  which  faction  has  thrown 
out  f  Do  we  not  fear  to  trust  ourselves  amid  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  facts  ?  And  when  we  are  familiarised  with 
the  variety  of  his  historical  portraits,  are  we  not  startled 
when  it  is  suggested  that  "  they  are  tinged  with  his  own 
passions  and  his  own  weaknesses  ?*'  Burnet  has  indeed 
made  "  his  humble  appeal  to  the  Great  Gk)d  of  Truth  " 
that  he  has  given  it  as  fully  as  he  could  find  it ;  and  he 
has  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  "  a  lie  in  history,"  so 
much  greater  a  sin  than  a  lie  in  common  discourse,  from 
its  lasting  and  universal  nature.  Yet  these  hallowing 
protestations  have  not  saved  him !  A  cloud  of  witnesses, 
from  different  motives,  have  risen  up  to  attaint  his  ve- 
racity and  his  candour;  while  all  the  Tory  wits  have 
ridiculed  his  style,  impatiently  inaccurate,  and  uncouthly 
negligent,  and  would  sink  his  vigour  and  ardour,  while 
they  expose  the  meanness  and  poverty  of  his  genius. 
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Thus  the  literary  and  the  moral  character  of  no  ordinary 
author  have  fallen  a  victim  to  party-feeling.* 

*  I  throw  into  this  note  several  curious  notices  respecting  Bume^ 
and  chiefij  from  contemporaries. 

Burnet  has  been  accused,  after  a  warm  discussion,  of  returning  hoo^ 
in  a  passion,  and  then  writing  the  character  of  a  person.  But  as  his 
feelings  were  warm,  it  is  probable  he  might  have  often  practised  the 
reverse*  An  anecdote  of  the  times  is  preserved  in  "  The  Memoirs  of 
Grub-street,"  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  "A  noble  peer  now  living  declares  he 
stood  with  a  very  ill  grace  in  the  history,  till  he  had  an  opportunity 
put  into  his  bands  of  obliging  the  bishop,  by  granting  a  favour  at  oourc, 
upon  which  the  bishop  told  a  friend,  within  an  hour,  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  such  a  lord,  and  must  go  and  alter  his  whole  character ;  an4 
§0  he  happens  to  have  a  pretty  good  one."    In  this  place  I  also  find  this 

curious  extract  from  tiie  MS.  "  Memoirs  of  the  M of  H ." 

"  Such  a  day  Dr.  B ^t  told  me  King  William  was  an  obstinate,  con- 
ceited man,  that  would  take  no  advice;  and  on  this  day  King  William 

told  me  that  Dr.  B ^t  was  a  troublesome,  impertinent  man,  whose 

company  he  oQuld  not  endure.'*  These  anecdotes  are  very  probable, 
and  lead  one  to  reflect.  Some  political  tergiversation  has  been  laid 
to  his  charge ;  Swift  accused  him  of  having  once  been  an  advocate  for 
passive  obedience  and  absolute  power.  He  has  been  reproached  with 
the  deepest  ingratitude,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  darling  passion 
of  popularity,  in  his  conduct  respecting  the  Duke  of  I^uderdale,  his 
former  patron.  If  the  following  piece  of  secret  history  be  ^rue,  he  show- 
ed too  much  of  a  compliant  humour,  at  the  cost  of  his  honour.  I  find  it 
in  Bishop  Kennet's  MSS.  "  Dr.  Burnet  having  over  nigJU  given  in 
gome  important  depositions  against  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  the  House 

of  Commons,  w^s,  b^e  momiiig^  by  the  intercession  of  the  D , 

made  king's  chaplain  and  preacher  at  the  Rolls ;  so  he  was  bribed  to 
hold  the  peace."— Lansdowne  MSS.,  990.  This  was  quite  a  politician's 
short  way  to  preferment  I  An  honest  man  cannot  leap  up  the  ascent, 
however  he  may  try  to  cUmb.  There  was  something  morally  wrong 
in  this  transaction,  because  Burnet  notices  it,  and  acknowledges — "  I 
was  much  blamed  for  what  I  had  done."  The  story  is  by  no  means 
refuted  by  the  naive  apology. 

Burnet's  character  has  been  vigproualy  attacked,  with  all  the  nerve 
of  satire,  in  "Faction  Displayed^"  attributed  to  Shippen,  whom  Pope 
celebrates — 

'*  And  pour  myself  as  plain 

As  honest  Shippen  or  as  old  Montaigne." 
Shippen  was  a  Toi;|^.    In  "Fiiction  Displayed,"  Burnet  is  represented 
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Bat  this  yictim  to  political  criticism  on  literature  was 
himself  criminal,  and  has  wreaked  his  own  party  feelings 

with  his  Oabal  (so  some  party  nicknames  the  other),  on  the  aocession 
of  Qaeen  Anne,  plotting  the  disturbance  of  her  government.  **  Bladr 
Axis's  fierceness,*'  that  is  Burnet,  is  thus  described: — 

''A  Scotch,  seditious,  unbelieving  priest, 
The  brawnj  diaplain  of  the  calves'-head  feast^ 
Who  first  his  patron,  then  his  prince  betni7*d, 
And  does  that  chnroh  he's  sworn  to  gpiard,  invade^ 
Warm  with  rebellious  rage,  he  thus  began,"  fta 

One  hardly  suspects  the  hermit  Pamell  capable  of  writing  rathor 
harsh  verses,  yet  stinging  satire ;  they  are  not  in  his  works ;  but  bt 
wrote  the  following  lines  on  a  report  of  a  fire  breaking  out  in  Bumeff 
library,  which  had  like  to  have  answered  the  purpose  some  wished-  • 
of  condemning  the  author  and  his  works  to  the  flames — 

•*  He  talks,  and  writes,  that  Popery  will  retam, 
And  we,  and  he,  and  all  his  works  will  bum ; 
And  as  of  late  he  meant  to  bless  the  age 
With^^fon*  prefaces  of  party  rcige, 
Overcome  with  passion  and  the  subject's  weighty 
Lolling  he  nodded  in  his  elbow-seat; 
Down  fell  the  candle  I    Grease  and  zeal  conspire, 
Heat  meets  with  heat,  and  pamphlets  bum  thebr  sire; 
Here  crawls  a  preface  on  its  half-bura'd  maggots, 
And  there  an  wUroduciion  brings  its  fagots ; 
Then  roars  the  prophet  of  the  northern  nation, 
Scorch'd  by  a  flaming  speech  on  moderation." 

Thomas  Warton  smiles  at  Bumet  for  the  horrors  of  Popery  whiob 
perpetually  haunted  him,  in  his  "  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,"  p.  53.  But  if 
we  substitute  the  term  arbitrary  power  for  popery,  no  Briton  will  join 
in  the  abuse  Bumet  has  received  ou  this  account.  A  man  of  Bur- 
net's fervid  temper,  whose  foible  was  strong  vanity  and  a  passion  fbi 
popularity,  would  often  rush  headlong  into  improprieties  of  conduct 
and  language ;  his  enemies  have  taken  ample  advantage  of  his  errors  ,* 
but  many  virtues  his  friends  have  rooorded ;  and  the  elaborate  and 
spirited  character  which  the  Kfarquis  of  Halifax  has  drawn  of  Bumet 
may  soothe  his  manes,  and  secure  its  repose  amid  all  these  disturbances 
around  his  tomb.  This  flne  character  is  preserved  in  the  "  Biographia 
Britannica."    Bumet  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  motives  of  a  man 
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on  the  Papist  Dryden,  and  the  Tbry  Prior;  Dryden  he 
calls,  in  the  most  unguarded  language,  "  a  monster  of  im- 
modesty and  impurity  of  all  sorts."  There  had  been  a 
literary  quarrel  between  Dryden  and  Burnet  respecting 
a  translationl)f  Varillas'  "  History  of  Heresies  ;"  Burnet 
had  ruined  the  credit  of  the  papistical  author  while  Dry- 
den was  busied  on  the  translation ;  and  as  Burnet  says, 
**  he  has  wreaked  his  malice  on  me  for  spoiling  his  three 
months'  labour."  In  return,  he  kindly  informs  Dryden, 
alluding  to  his  poem  of  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther," 
"  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  worst  poem  the  age  has  pro- 
duced ;"  And  that  as  for  "  his  morals,  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  grow  a  worse  man  than  he  was  " — a  personal  style  not 
to  be  permitted  in  any  controversy,  but  to  bring  this 
passion  on  the  hallowed  ground  of  history,  was  not 
"  casting  away  his  shoe  "  in  the  presence  of  the  divinity 
of  truth.*    It  could  only  have  been  the  spirit  of  party 

being  honourable,  while  his  actions  are  frequently  the  reverse,  trom 
his  impetuous  nature.  He  has  been  reproached  for  a  want  of  that 
truth  which  he  solemnly  protests  he  scrupulously  adhered  to ;  yet,  of 
many  circumstances  which  were  at  the  time  condemned  as  "lies," 
when  Time  drew  aside  the  mighty  veil,  Truth  was  discovered  beneath. 
Tovey,  with  his  usual  good  humour,  in  his  "Anglia  Judaica,"  p.  277, 
notices  "  that  pleasant  copious  imagiuation  which  will  for  ever  rank 
our  English  Bwma  with  the  Oreciaat  Bdtodama.^^  Boger  North,  in  his 
"  Examen,"  p.  413,  calls  him  "  a  busy  Scotch  parson."  Lord  Orford 
sneers  at  his  hasty  epithets,  and  the  colloquial  carelessness  of  his  style, 
in  his  **  Historic  Doubts,"  where,  ui  a  note,  he  mentions  '^one  Burnet " 
tells  a  ridiculous  story,  mimicking  Burnet's  chit-chat,  and  concludes 
surprisingly  with,  **  So  the  Prince  of  Orange  mounted  the  throne." 

After  reading  this  note,  how  would  that  learned  foreigner  proceed, 
who  I  have  supposed  might  be  projecting  the  *' Judgments  of  the 
Learned  "  on  our  English  authors?  Were  he  to  condemn  Burnet  as  an 
historian  void  of  all  honour  and  authority,  he  woidd  not  want  for  doc- 
uments. It  would  require  a  few  minutes  to  explain  to  the  foreigner 
the  nature  of  political  criticism. 

*  Dryden  was  very  coarsely  satirised  in  the  political  poems  of  his 
own  day ;  and  among  the  rest,  in  "  The  Session  of  the  Poets,** — a 
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which  induced  Burnet,  in  his  History,  to  mention  with 
contempt  and  pretended  ignorance  so  fine  a  genius  as 
"  one  IVioTy  who  had  been  Jersey's  secretary."  It  was 
the  same  party-feeling  in  the  Tory  Prior,  in  his  elegant 
"  Alma,**  where  he  has  interwoven  so  graceful  a  wreath 
for  Pope,  that  could  sneer  at  the  fine  soliloquy  of  the 
Roman  Cato  of  the  Whig  Addison : 

I  hope  you  would  not  have  me  cUe 
Like  simple  Goto  in  fke  ptay. 
For  anything  that  he  can  say. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  which  would  not  allow  that 
Garth  was  the  author  of  his  celebrated  poem — 

Gktfth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary, 

as  Pope  ironically  alludes  to  the  story  of  the  times: — a 
contemporary  wit  has  recorded  this  literary  injury,  by 
repeating  it*  And  Swift,  who  once  exclaimed  to  Pope, 
"The  deuce  take  party!"  was  himself  the  greatest  sinner 
of  them  all  He,  once  the  familiar  friend  of  Steele  till 
party  divided  them,  not  only  emptied  his  shaft  of  quivers 

general  onslaught  directed  against  the  writers  of  the  timOi  which  fai^ 
niahes  us  with  many  examples  of  unjust  criticism  on  these  literary  men, 
entirely  originating  in  political  feeling.    One  example  may  sufBoe: 

''Then  in  came  Denham,  that  limping  old  bard, 

Whose  fame  on  (he  Sophy  and  Oooper^e-hiU  stands^ 
And  brought  many  stationers,  who  swore  rery  hard 

That  nothing  sold  better  except  *twere  his  landSw 
But  Apollo  adrised  him  to  write  something  more, 

To  dear  a  suspicion  whidi  possessed  the  Gourt) 
That  Oooper's-hiUf  so  much  bragg'd  on  before, 

Was  writ  by  a  vicar,  who  had  forty  pounds  for't"  . 

*  Dr.  Wagstaffe,  in  his  *'  Character  of  Steele,  **  alludes  to  the  rumour 
which  Pope  has  sent  down  to  posterity  in  a  single  verse:  "  I  should 
have  thought  ICr.  Steele  might  have  the  example  of  his  friend  before 
his  eyes,  who  had  (he  repiOaiion  of  being  (he  auihor  of  The  Dispensary, 
till,  by  two  or  three  unlucky  after-dape,  he  proved  himself  incapable 
of  writing  It"— Wagstaflfe's  Mise.  Works,  p.  136 
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against  his  literary  character,  but  raised  the  horrid  yell 
of  the  war-whoop  in  his  inhnman  exultation  ovfir  the 
unhappy  close  of  the  desultory  life  of  a  man  of  genius. 
Bitterly  has  he  written — 

From  perils  of  a  hundred  jaOa, 
Withdrew  to  staire,  and  die  iii  Wales. 

When  Steele  published  «  The  Crisis,"  Swift  attacked 
the  author  in  so  exquisite  a  piece  of  grave  irony,  that  I 
am  tempted  t^  transcribe  his  inimitable  parallels  of  a 
triumvirate  composed  of  the  writer  of  the  Flying  Post^ 
Dunton  the  literary  projector,  and  poor  Steele :  the  one, 
the  Iscariot  of  hackney  scribes;  the  other  a  crack- 
brained  scribbling  bookseller,  who  boasted  he  had  a 
thousand  projects,  fancied  he  had  methodised  six:  hun* 
dred,  and  was  ruined  by  the  fifty  he  executed.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  that  powerful  irony  in  which 
Swift  excelled  all  other  writers;  that  fine  Cervantio 
humour,  that  provoking  coolness  which  Swift  preserves 
while  he  is  panegyrising  the  objects  of  his  utter  con- 
tempt 

"  Among  the  present  writers  on  the  Whig  side,  I  can 
recollect  but  three  of  any  great  distinction,  which  are  the 
Flying  Poat^  Mr.  Dunton,  and  the  Author  of  *The 
Crisis.'  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  been  much 
sunk  in  reputation  since  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  only 
true,  genuine,  original  author,  Mr.  Ridpath,  who  is  cele- 
brated by  the  Dutch  Gazetteer  as  one  of  th^  heat  pens  in 
England,  Mr.  Dunton  hath  been  longer  and  more  con- 
versant in  books  than  any  of  the  three,  as  well  as  more 
voluminous  in  his  productions:  however,  having  em- 
ployed his  studies  in  so  great  a  variety  of  other  subjects, 
he  hath,  I  think,  but  lately  turned  his  genius  to  politics. 
His  famous  tract  entitled  'Neck  or  Nothing'  must  be 
allowed  to  be  the  shrewdest  piece,  and  written  with  the 
most  spirit  of  any  which  hath  appeared  from  that  aide 
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since  the  change  of  the  ministry.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
catting  satire  upon  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke ;  and  I  wonder  none  of  our  friends  ever  undertook 
to  answer  it.  I  confess  I  was  at  first  of  the  same  option 
with  several  good  judges,  who  from  the  style  and  manner 
suppose  it  to  have  issued  from  the  sharp  pen  of  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham ;  and  I  am  still  apt  to  think  it  might 
receive  his  lordship's  last  hand.  The  third  and  principal 
of  this  triumvirate  is  the  author  of  'The  Crisis,'  who, 
although  he  must  yield  to  the  Flying  Post  in  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  skill  in  politics,  and  to  Mr.  Dunton  in 
keenness  of  satire  and  variety  of  reading,  hath  yet  other 
qualities  enough  to  denominate  him  a  writer  of  a  superior 
class  to  either,  provided  he  would  a  little  regard  the 
propriety  and  disposition  of  his  words,  consult  the  gram- 
matical part,  and  get  some  information  on  the  subject  he 
intends  to  handle."  * 

So  £Bir  this  fine  ironical  satire  may  be  inspected  as  a 
model ;  the  polished  weapon  he  strikes  with  so  gracefully, 
is  allowed  by  all  the  laws  of  war ;  but  the  political  criti- 
cism on  the  literary  character,  the  party  feeling  which  de- 
grades a  man  of  genius,  is  the  drop  of  poison  on  its  point. 

Steele  had  declared  in  the  "  Crisis  "  that  he  had  always 
maintained  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  clergy.  Swift 
(who  perhaps  was  aimed  at  in  this  instance,  and  whose 
character,  since  the  publication  of  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,** 

*  I  know  not  how  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  political  skill  which 
Steele  reached  in  his  new  career — ^he  was  at  least  a  spirited  Whig; 
but  the  ininistrj  was  then,  under  the  malignant  influence  of  the  con- 
cealed adherents  to  the  Stuarts,  particularly  of  Bolingbroke,  and  such 
as  Atterburj,  whose  secret  history  is  now  much  better  known  than  in 
their  own  day.  The  terrors  of  the  Whigs  were  not  unfounded.  Steele 
in  the  House  disappointed  his  friends ;  fh>m  his  popular  Essays,  it  was 
expected  he  would  have  been  a  fluent  orator ;  this  was  no  more  the 
case  with  him  than  Addison.  On  tlib  De  Foe  said  he  had  better  have 
continued  the  Spedatar  than  the  Tb^fer.— Lansdowne's  JiSS.  1097. 
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lay  under  a  suspicion  of  an  opposite  tendency)  turns  on 
Steele  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  causti- 
city of  retort : — 

^*  By  this  he  would  insinuate  that  those  papers  among 
the  Tatlera  and  Spectators^  where  the  whole  order  is 
abused,  were  not  his  own.  I  will  appeal  to  all  who  know 
the  flatness  of  hiis  style,  and  the  barrenness  of  his  inven- 
tion, whether  he  doth  not  grossly  prevaricate  ?  Was  hs 
ever  able  to  walk  withoiU  hia  leading-strings^  or  swim 
witJwvt  bladders^  without  being  discovered  by  his  hobbling 
or  his  sinking  f^^ 

Such  was  the  attack  of  Swift,  which  was  pursued  in 
the  MsamineTy  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  another  writer. 
This  is  one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  wantonness  of 
genius :  it  gives  a  contagious  example  to  the  minor  race ; 
its  touch  opens  a  new  vein  of  invention,  which  the  poorer 
wits  soon  break  into ;  the  loose  sketch  of  a  feature  or 
two  from  its  rapid  hand  is  sufficient  to  become  a  minute 
portrait,  where  not  a  hair  is  spared  by  the  caricaturist. 
This  happened  to  Steele,  whose  literary  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  his  political  character;  and  this  superstructure 
was  confessedly  raised  on  the  malicious  hints  we  have 
been  noticing.  That  the  Examiner  was  the  seed-plot  of 
"  The  Character  of  Richard  St — ^le,  Esq.,"  appears  by  its 
opening — "It  will  be  no  injury,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the 
Mcam^iner  to  borrow  him  a  little  (Steele),  upon  promise 
of  returning  him  safe,  as  children  do  their  playthings, 
when  their  mirth  is  over,  and  they  have  done  with  them." 

The  author  of  the  "Character  of  Richai*d  St — ^le, 
Esq.,"  was  Dr.  Wagstaffe,  one  of  those  careless  wits  * 
who  lived  to  repent  a  crazy  life  of  wit,  fancy,  and  hope, 

*  Wagstaffe's  "  MiscellaQeous  Works,"  1726,  have  been  collected 
into  a  volume.  Thej  contain  satirical  pieces  of  humour,  accompanied 
bj  some  Hogartliian  prints.  His  *'  Comment  upon  the  History  of 
Tom  Thumb,'*  ridicules  Addison's  on  the  old  ballad  of  "  Chevj  Chose^" 
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ftnd  an  easy,  indolent  one,  whose  genial  boars  force  up 
friends  like  hot-house  plants,  that  bloom  and  flower  in 
the  spot  where  they  are  raised,  but  will  not  endure  the 
change  of  place  and  season — this  wit  caught  the  tone  of 
Swift,  and  because,  as  his  editor  tells  us,  "he  had  some 
friends  in  the  ministry,  and  thought  he  could  npt  take  a 
better  way  to  oblige  them  than  by  showing  his  dislike  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  so  much  endeavoured  to  oppose 
them,"  he  sat  down  to  write  a  libel  with  all  the  best 
humour  imaginable;  for,  adds  this  editor,  "he  was  so 
far  from  having  any  personal  pique  or  enmity  against 
Mr.  Steele,  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing  he  did  not  so 
much  as  know  him,  even  by  sight."  Thiu  principle  of 
"  having  some  friends  in  the  ministry,"  and  not  "  any 
knowledge"  of  the  character  to  be  attacked,  has  proved 
a  great  source  of  invention  to  our  political  adventurers ; 
— thus  Dr.  Wagstaffe  was  fully  enabled  to  send  down  to 
us  a  character  where  the  moral  and  literary  qualities  of 
a  genius,  to  whom  this  country  owes  so  much  as  the 
father  of  periodical  papers,  are  immolated  to  his  political 

who  had  declared  "  it  was  Aill  of  (he  majestic  simplicity  which  we  ad- 
mire Id  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets,"  and  quoted  passages  which 
he  paralleled  with  seyeral  in  the  ifiiteid.  Wagsuffe  tells  us  he  has 
found  **  in  the  library  of  a  school-boj,  among  other  undiscovered 
valuable  authors,  one  more  prciper  to  adorn  the  shelves  of  Bodlej  or 
the  Vatican  than  to  be  confined  to  the  obscurity  of  a  private  study.** 
This  little  Homer  is  the  chanter  of  Tom  Thumb.  He  performs  his 
office  of  "a  true  commentator,"  proving  the  congenial  spirit  of  the 
poet  of  Thumb  with  that  of  the  poet  of  JSneas  Addison  got  himself 
ridiculed  for  that  fine  natural  taste,  which  Telt  all  the  witchery  of  our 
ballad-Enniusee,  whose  beauties^  had  Virgil  lived  with  Addison,  he 
would  have  inlaid  into  his  mosaic.  The  bigotry  of  classical  taste, 
which  is  not  always  accompanied,  by  a  natural  one,  and  rests  securely 
on  prescribed  opinions  and  traditional  excellence,  long  contemned  our 
vernacular  genius,  spuming  at  the  minstrelsy  of  the  nation ;  Johnson's 
ridicule  of  ''Percy's  Reliques"  had  its  hour,  but  the  more  poetics] 
mind  of  Scott  has  brought  us  back  to  home  feelings,  to  domestic  i 
ners,  and  eternal  nature. 
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purpose.  This  severe  character  passed  through  several 
editions.  However  the  careless  Steele  might  be  willing 
to  place  the  elaborate  libel  to  the  account  of  party  writ- 
ings, if -he  did  not  feel  disturbed  at  reproaches  and  ac* 
cusations,  which  are  confidently  urged,  and  at  critical 
animadversions,  to  which  the  negligence  of  his  Btyld 
sometimes  laid  him  too  open,  his  insensibility  would 
have  betrayed  a  depravity  in  his  morals  and  taste  which 
.  never  entered  into  his  character.* 

*  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring  to  "  The  Character  of 
Richard  St— le,  Esq^"  in  Dr.  Wagstaffe^s  Miscellaneous,  Works,  1726. 
Ck>nsidering  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  his  victim,  one  may 
be  well  surprised  at  his  entering  eo  deeply  into  his  private  history ;  bnt 
of  audh  a  character  as  Steele,  the  private  history  is  usually  too  public — 
a  mass  of  scandal  for  the  select  curious.  Poor  Steele,  we  are  told,  was 
'*  arrested  for  the  maintenance  of  his  bastards,  and  afterwards  printed 
a  proposal  that  the  public  should  take  care  of  them;*'  got  into  the 
House  *'not  to  be  arrested;" — "his  tet  speeches  there,  which  he  de- 
signs to  get  exiempore  to  speak  in  the  House/'  For  his  literary  char* 
acter  we  are  told  that  *'  Steele  was  a  jay  who  borrowed  a  feather  from 
the  peacock,  another  from  the  bullfinch,  and  another  fh>m  the  roagpye; 
so  that  Dick  is  made  up  of  borrowed  colours ;  he  borrowed  bis  humour 
from  Efitoourt,  criticism  of  Addison,  his  poetry  of  Pope,  and  his  politics 
of  Ridpath ;  so  that  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  genius,  like  Mr. 

T s,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  Ue  in  thirteen  pctriaheaJ*    Such  ar« 

the  pillows  made  up  for  genius  to  rest  its  head  on  I 

Wagstafie  has  sometimes  delicate  humour;  Steele,  who  often  wrote 
in  haste,  necessarily  wrote  incorrectly.  Steele  had  this  sentence: 
**  Aud  ALL,  as  one  man,  will  join  in  a  common  indignation  against  all 
who  would  perplex  our  obedience :''  on  which  our  pleasant  critic  re- 
marks— **  Whatever  contradiction  there  is,  as  some  suppose,  in  all  join- 
ing against  aU^  our  author  has  good  authority  for  what  he  says ;  and  it 
may  be  proved,  in  spite  of  Eudid  or  Sir  Isaac,  that  everything  consists 
of  two  allSf  that  these  ails  are  capable  of  being  divided  and  subdivided 
into  as  many  aUs  as  you  please,  and  so  ad  i^finHum,  The  following 
lines  may  serve  for  an  illustration : — 

'Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice 

Upon  a  summer's  day ; 
As  it  fell  out,  they  all  fell  in ; 
The  rest  they  ran  away.* 
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Steele  was  doomed  even  to  lose  the  friendship  of  Ad- 
dison amid  political  discords ;  but  on  that  occasion  Steele 
showed  that  his  taste  for  literature  could  not  be  injured 
by  political  animosity.  It  was  at  the  close  of  Addison's 
life,  and  on  occasion  of  the  Peerage  Bill,  Steele  published 
"  The  Plebeian,"  a  cry  against  enlarging  the  arbtocracy 
Addison  replied  with  "  The  Old  Whig,"  Steele  rejoined 
without  alluding  to  the  person  of  his  opponent.  But 
"The  Old  Whig"  could  not  restrain  his  political  feel 
ings,  and  contemptuously  described  "  little  Dicky, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Steele  replied 
with  his  usual  warmth ;  but  indignant  at  the  charge  of 
"  vassalage,"  he  says,  "  I  will  end  tliis  paper,  by  firing 
every  free  breast  with  that  noble  exhortation  of  the 
tragedian — 

Remember,  0  mj  friends  I  the  laws,  the  ri^ta, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  deliver^  down 
From  age  to  age,  &c." 

Thus  delicately  he  detects  the  anonymous  author,  and 
thus  energetically  commends,  while  he  reproves  him ! 

"  Though  this  polite  author  does  not  directly  saj  there  are  tufo  alis^ 
yet  he  implies  as  much;  for  I  would  ask  any  reasofUibU  man  what  caii 
be  understood  by  the  rest  they  ran  away,  but  the  other  att  we  have  been 
speaking  of?  The  world  may  see  that  I  can  exhibit  the  beauties,  as 
well  as  quarrel  with  the  faults,  of  his  composition,  but  I  hope  he  will 
not  value  himself  on  his  hasty  prodiMtums,'^ 

Poor  Steele,  with  the  best  humour,  bore  these  perpetual  attacks, 
not|  however,  without  an  occasional  groan,  just  enough  to  record  his 
feelings.  In  one  of  his  wild,  yet  well-meant  projects,  of  the  invention 
of  "a  Fish-pool,  or  Vessel  for  Importin^c  Fish  Alive,"  1718,  he  com- 
plains of  calumnies  and  impertinent  obi^er/aiions  on  him,  and  seems  to 
lay  some  to  the  account  of  his  knighthood: — '*  While  he  was  pursuing 
what  hu  believed  might  couduoe  to  the  common  good,  he  gave  the 
syllables  Richard  Steele  to  the  publick,  to  be  used  and  treated  as  they 
should  think  dt ;  he  must  go  on  in  t^  name  indifference,  and  allow  the 
Town  their  usual  liberty  unth  his  name,  which  I  And  they  think  they 
have  much  more  room  to  sport  with  than  formerly,  as  it  is  lengthened 
with  the  monosyUable  Su." 
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Hooke  (a  Catholic),  after  be  had  written  his  ^^  Roman 
EGfitory,"  published  "  Observations  on  Vertot,  Middle- 
ton,  &c.,  on  the  Roman  Senate,"  in  which  he  particu- 
larly treated  Dr.  Middleton  with  a  disrespect  for  which 
the  subject  gave  no  occasion :  this  was  attributed  to  the 
Doctor's  offensive  letter  from  Rome.  Spelman,  in  reply- 
ing to  this  concealed  motive  of  the  Catholic,  reprehends 
him  with  equal  humour  and  bitterness  for  his  desire  of 
roasting  a  I^otestant  parson. 

Our  taste,  rather  than  our  passions,  is  here  concerned ; 
but  the  moral  sense  still  more  so.  The  malice  of  faction 
has  long  produced  this  literary  calamity;  yet  great 
minds  have  not  always  degraded  themselves ;  not  always 
resisted  the  impulse  of  their  finer  feelings,  by  hardening 
them  into  insensibility,  or  goading  them  in  the  fury  of 
a  misplaced  revenge.  How  delightful  it  is  to  observe 
Marvell,  the  Presbyterian  and  Republican  wit,  with  that 
generous  temper  that  instantly  discovers  the  alliance  of 
genius,  warmly  applauding  the  great  work  of  Butler, 
which  covered  his  own  party  with  odium  and  ridicule. 
**He  is  one  of  an  excellent  wit,"  says  Marvell,  "  and  who- 
ever dislikes  the  choice  of  his  subject,  cannot  but  com- 
mend the  performance."  * 

Clarendon's  profound  genius  could  not  expand  into 
the  same  liberal  feelings.  He  highly  commends  May 
for  his  learning,  his  wit  and  language,  and  4br  his  Sup- 
plement to  Lucan,  which  he  considered  as  ^'  one  of  the 
best  epic  poems  in  the  English  language ;"  but  this  great 
spirit  sadly  winces  in  the  soreness  of  his  feelings  when  he 
alludes  to  May's  "  History  of  the  Parliament ;"  then  we 
discover  that  this  late  "ingenious  person"- performed  his 
part  "  so  meanly,  that  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  wit  when 
Ae  left  his  honesty."    Behold  the  political  criticism  in 

*  "  Beheanal  TraoBprosed,"  p.  45. 
VOLIL— 18 
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literature !  However  we  may  incline  to  respect  the  feel- 
ings of  Clarendon,  this  will  not  save  his  judgment  nor 
his  candour.  We  read  May  now,  as  well  as  Clarendon  • 
nor  is  the  work  of  May  that  of  a  man  who  "had  lost  his 
wits,"  nor  is  it  "  meanly  performed."  Warburton,  a  keen 
critic  of  the  writers  of  that  unhappy  and  that  glorious 
age  for  both  parties,  has  pronounced  this  "History"  to 
be  "a  just  composition,  according  to  the  rules  of  his- 
tory ;  written  with  much  judgment,  penetration,  manli- 
ness, and  spirit,  and  with  a  candour  that  will  greatly 
increase  your  esteem,  when  you  understand  that  he  wrot4 
by  order  of  his  masters  the  Parliament." 

Thus  have  authors  and  their  works  endured  the  viola* 
tions  of  party  feelings ;  a  calamity  in  our  national  litera* 
ture  which  has  produced  much  false  and  unjust  criti* 
cisuL*    The  better  spirit  of  the  present  times  will  main* 

*  The  late  Gilbert  Wakefield  is  an  instance  where  the  political  and 
theological  opmions  of  a  recluse  student  tainted  his  pure  literary  works. 
Condemned  as  an  enraged  Jacobin  bj  those  who  were  Unitarians  in 
politics,  and  rejected  because  he  was  a  Unitarian  in  religion  by  the 
orthodox,  poor  Wakefield's  literary  labours  were  ushally  reduced  to  the 
value  of  waste-paper.  We  smile,  but  half  in  sorrow,  in  reading  a  letter, 
where  he  says,  "  I  meditate  a  beginning,  during  the  winter,  of  my 
oritidsms  on  all  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  by  smaU  pited" 
mealSt  on  the  cheapest  posnble  paper^  and  at  the  least  poeaitHe  erpewte  a/ 
printing.  As  I  can  never  do  more  than  barely  indemnify  myself,  I 
shall  print  only  250  copies."  He  half-mined  himself  by  his  splendid 
edition  of  Lucretius,  which  could  never  obtain  even  common  patronagv 
ttom  the  opulent  fHends  of  classical  literature.  Since  his  death  it  haa 
been  reprinted,  and  is  no  doubt  now  a  marketable  article  for  the  book- 
seller ;  so  that  if  some  authors  are  not  successful  for  themselves,  it 
is  a  comfort  to  think  how  useful  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  tliey  are  made 
so  to  others.  Even  Gilbert's  *•  contracted  scheme  of  publication  **  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon !  Yet  the  classic  erudition  of  Wakefield 
was  coafe«8od,  and  is  still  remembered.  No  one  will  doubt  that  we 
have  lost  a  valuable  addition  to  our  critical  stores  by  this  literary  per* 
secution,  were  it  only  in  the  present  instance ;  but  examples  are  too 
numerous  I 
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tarn  a  safer  and  a  more  honourable  principle, — ^the  trae 
objects  of  LiTBBATUBB,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  stand  entirely  unconnected  with  Politics  and 
Religion,  let  this  be  the  imprescriptible  right  of  an 
author*  In  our  free  country  unhappily  they  have  not 
been  separated — ^they  run  together,  and  in  the  ocean  of 
human  opinions,  the  salt  and  bitterness  of  these  mightier 
waves  have  infected  the  clear  waters  from  the  springs  of 
the  Muses.  I  once  read  of  a  certain  river  that  ran 
through  the  sea  without  mixing  with  it,  preserving  its 
crystalline  purity  and  all  its  sweetness  during  its  course ; 
so  that  it  tasted  the  same  at  the  Line  as  at  the  Poles. 
This  stream  indeed  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  geography 
of  an  old  romance;  literature  should  be  this  magical 
stream  i 


HOBBES,  AND  HIS  QUARRELS; 

TNCLVDiNQ 

AN   ILLUSTRATION    OP   HIS   CHARACTER. 

Why  Hobbes  disguised  his  sentimeDts-i-why  his  philosqphy  degraded 
hixD — of  the  sect  of  the  Hobbists — ^his  Leyuthak  ;  its  principles 
adapted  to  existing  drcuinstances — ^the  author's  difficulties  on  its 
first  appearance — the  system  originated  in  his  fears,  and  was  a  con- 
trivanoe  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  nation—its  duplicity  and  studied 
ambiguUy  illustrated  bj  many  facta — the  advocate  of  the  national  re- 
ligion— accused  of  atheism — Hobbes^s  religion — ^his  temper  too  oflen 
tried— attacked  by  opposite  parties— Bishop  Fell*s  ungenerous  conr 
duct — ^makea  Hobbes  regret  that  juries  do  noi  consider  the  quarrels 
of  authors  of  any  moment — ^the  mysterious  panic  which  accompanied 
him  through  life— its  probable  cause— he  pretends  to  recant  his 
opinions-*-he  is  speculatively  bold,  and  practically  tiDu>rous — an  ex^' 
tnvigant  specimen  of  the  anti-aocial  philosophy — th^  svumn  of 
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Hobbes — ^his  high  sense  of  his  works,  in  regard  to  foreignera  and 
posterity — ^his  monstrous  egotism — ^his  devotion  to  his  literary  pur^ 
suits— the  despotic  principle  of  the  Lbyiathah  of  an  innocent  ten* 
dency — the  fate  of  systems  of  opinions. 

THE  history  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbary  exhibits 
a  large  picture  of  literary  controversy,  where  we 
may  observe  how  a  persecuting  spirit  in  the  times  drives 
the  greatest  men  to  take  refuge  in  the  meanest  arts  of  sub- 
terfuge. Compelled  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  they 
will  not,  however,  suppress  them;  and  hence  all  their 
ambiguous  proceedings,  all  that  ridicule  and  irony,  and 
even  recantation,  with  which  ingenious  minds,  wh^i 
forced  to  their  employ,  have  never  failed  to  try  the  par 
tience,  or  the  sagacity,  of  intolerance.* 

*  Shaftesbury  has  thrown  out,  on  this  head,  some  important  truths: 
— "  If  men  are  forbid  to  speak  their  minds  seriousiyf  they  wiD  do  it 
ironically.  If  they  find  it  dangerous  to  do  so,  they  will  then  redouble 
their  disguise,  involve  fhemsehm  into  mysterununesa^  and  talk  so  as  hardly 
to  be  understood.  The  perseeuiing  spirit  has  raised  the  bantering  one 
The  higher  the  slavery,  the  more  exquisite  the  buffoonery." — Vol.  i 
p.  71.  The  subject  of  our  present  inquiry  is  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance of  "involving  himself  into  mysteriousness."  To  this  causa 
we  owe  the  strong  raillery  of  Marvell;  the  cloudy  "  Oracles  of  Reason's 
of  Blount;  and  the  formidable,  though  gross  burlesque,  of  Hickeringill, 
the  rector  of  All-Saints,  in  Colchester.  *^f  him  (sa3r8  the  editor  of  his 
collected  works,  1716),  the  greatest  writers  of  our  times  trembled  at  his 
pen ;  and  as  great  a  genius  as  Sir  Roger  UEstrange's  was,  it  submitted 
to  his  superior  way  of  reasoning'^  that  is,  to  a  most  extraordinary  bur- 
lesque spirit  in  politios  and  religion.  But  even  he  who  made  others 
tremble  felt  the  terrors  he  inflicted;  for  he  complains  that  **  some  who 
have  thought  his  pen  too  sharp  and  smart,  those  who  have  been  galled, 
sore  men  where  the  skin's  ofl^  have  long  lain  to  catch  for  somewhat 
to  accuse  me — upon  such  touchy  subjects,  a  man  had  need  have  the 
dexterity  to  eplU  a  haiTf  to  handle  them  pertinently,  usefblly,  and  yet  MJ^ieiy 
and  uxarHyy — Such  men,  however,  cannot  avoid  their  fate :  they  will 
be  persecuted,  however  they  succeed  in  "splitting  a  hair;"  and  it  is 
then  they  have  rocourse  to  the  most  absurd  subterfitgea^  to  which  our 
Hobbes  was  compelled.    Thus  also  it  happened  to  Woolston,  who  wrote 
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The  character  of  Hobbes  will,  however,  serve  a  higher 
moral  design^  The  force  of  his  intellect,  the  originality 
of  his  views,  and  the  keenest  sagacity  of  observation, 
place  him  in  the  first  order  of  minds ;  but  he  has  morti- 
fied, and  then  degraded  man  into  a  mere  selfish  animal 
From  a  cause  we  shall  discover,  he  never  looked  on 
human  nature  but  in  terror  or  in  contempt.  The  inevit- 
able consequence  of  that  mode  of  thinking,  or  that  syg- 
tem  of  philosophy,  is  to  make  the  philosopher  the  abject 
creature  he  has  himself  imagined ;  and  it  is  then  he  libels 
the  species  from  his  own  individual  experience.*    More 

in  a  ludicrous  waj  ''Blasphemies"  against  the  miracles  of  Christ; 
calling  them  "  tales  and  rodomontades."  He  rested  his  defence  on  this 
subterfuge,  that  "  it  was  meant  to  place  the  Christian  religion  on  a  bet- 
ter footing,"  ftc.  But  the  Court  answered,  that  "  if  the  author  of  a 
treasonable  libel  should  write  at  the  conclusion,  Oodsaveihe  king  I  it 
would  not  excuse  him." 

♦  The  moral  axiom  of  Solon  "  Kirow  thyself  "  {Nosce  fe^)«w7»),  ap- 
plied by  the  ancient  sage  as  a  corrective  of  our  own  pride  and  vanity, 
Hobbes  contracts  into  a  narrow  principle,  when,  in  his  introduction  to 
**  The  Leviathan,"  he  would  infer  that,  by  this  self-inspection,  we  are 
enabled  to  determine  on  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  other  men ;  and 
thus  he  would  make  the  taste,  the  feelings,  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual decide  for  all  mankind.  This  simple  error  has  produced  all  the 
dogmas  of  cynicism;  for  the  cynic  is  one  whose  insulated  feelings, 
being  all  of  the  selfish  kind,  can  imagine  no  other  stirrer  of  even  our 
best  affections,  and  strains  even  our  loftiest  virtues  into  pitiful  motives. 
Two  noble  authors,  men  of  the  most  dignified  feelings,  have  protested 
against  this  principle.  Lord  Shaftesbury  keenly  touches  the  characters 
of  Hobbes  and  Rochester: — "  Sudden  courage,  says  our  modem  philos- 
opher (pobbes),  is  anger.  If  so,  courage,  considered  as  constant,  and 
belonging  to  a  character,  must,  in  his  account,  be  defined  constant 
anger,  or  anger  constantly  recurring.  All  men,  says  a  witty  poet 
(Rochester),  would  be  cowards,  if  they  durst:  that  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  both  were  cowards,  may  be  yielded,  perhaps,  without  dis- 
pute I  they  may  have  spoken  the  best  of  their  knowledge." — Shaftes- 
bury, vol  i.  p.  119. 

With  an  heroic  spirit,  that  virtuous  statesman,  Lord  Clarendon,  re- 
jects the  degrading  notion  of  Hobbes.  When  ha  looked  into  his  own 
breast,  he  found  that  courage  was  a  real  virtue,  which  had  induced  him. 
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generous  tempers,  men  endowed  with  warmer  imagina- 
tions, awake  to  sympathies  of  a  higher  nature,  wiU 
indignantly  reject  the  system,  which  has  reduced  the 
unlucky  system-maker  himself  to  such  a  pitiable  con- 
dition. 

Hobbes  was  one  of  those  original  thinkers  who  creat 
A  new  era  in  the  philosophical  history  of  their  nation 
and  perpetuate  their  name  by  leaving  it  to  a  sect.* 

had  it  been  necessary,  to  have  shed  his  blood  as  a  patriot  But  death, 
fax  the  judgment  of  Hobbes,  was  the  most  terrible  evont,  and  to  be 
avoided  by  any  means.  Lord  -Olarendon  draws  a  parallel  betwe^i  a 
"  man  of  courage"  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Hobbes,  "  brought  to  die 
together,  by  a  judgment  they  cannot  avoid.*'  "  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  one  of  these  undergoes  death,  with  no  other  concernment  than  as 
if  he  were  going  any  other  journey ;  and  the  other  with  such  oonAi- 
sion  and  trembling,  that  he  is  even  without  life  before  he  dies;  if  it 
were  true  that  all  men  fear  alike  upon  the  Uke  occasion?" — Swvef  af 
ihe  Leviathan^  p.  14. 

*  They  were  distinguished  as  BobbiatB^  and  the  opinions  as  HobbUm' 
ism.  Their  chief  happened  to  be  bom  on  a  Good  Friday;  and  in  tfa« 
metrical  history  of  his  own  life  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  a 
remarkable  event  An  atom  had  its  weight  in  the  scales  by  which 
his  mighty  egotism  weighed  itself.  He  thus  marks  the  day  of  Lis  birth, 
innocently  enough: — 

"  Katus  erat  noster  Servator  Homo-Beus  annos 
Mille  et  quingentos,  octo  quoque  undecies." 
But  the  Botibists  declared  more  openly  (as  Wood  tolls  us),  that  *'  as  our 
Saviour  Christ  went  out  of  the  world  on  that  day  to  save  the  men  of 
he  world,  so  another  saviour  came  into  the  world  on  that  day  to  save 
them  I 

That  the  sect  spread  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  is  told  us  by  Lord 
CHarendon,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Survey  of  the  Leviathan."  The 
qualities  of  the  author,  as  well  as  the  book,  were  well  adapted  for  pros- 
elytism;  for  Clarendon,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  hun, 
notices  his  confidence  in  conversation — ^his  never  allowing  himself  tp 
be  contradicted — ^his  bold  inferences — the  novelty  of  his  expressions — 
and  his  probity,  and  a  life  fVee  from  scandaL  **  The  humour  and  inclir 
nation  of  the  time  to  all  kind  of  paradoxes,"  was  indulged  by  a  pleas- 
ant dear  style,  an  appearance  of  order  and  method,  hardy  paradoxes 
and  accommodating  principles  to  existing  circumstances. 
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The  eloquent  and  thinking  Madame  de  Sta^l  has  as- 
serted that  "Hobbes  was  an  Atheist  s^nd  a  Slave,^^  Tet 
I  still  think  that  Etobbes  believed,  and  ph)ved,  the  neces- 
sary existence  of  a  Deity,  and  that  he  Loved  freedom,  as 

Who  were  the  sect  composed  of?  The  monstrous  court  of  Charles 
n. — the  grossest  materialists  I  The  secret  history  of  that  court  could 
Bcaroely  find  a  Suetonius  among  us.  But  our  author  was  frequently 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  never  have  comprehended  what  they 
pretended  to  admire ;  this  appears  by  a  publication  of  the  times,  inti- 
tuled, **  Twelve  Ingenious  Characters,  &c."  1686,  where,  in  that  of  a 
town-fop,  who^  "  for  genteel  breeding,  posts  to  town,  by  his  mother's 
indulgence,  three  or  four  wild  companions,  half  a  dozen  bottles  of 
Burgundy,  two  leaves  of  Leuiaffian,"  and  some  few  other  obvious  mat- 
ters, shortly  make  this  young  philosopher  nearly  lose  his  moral  and 
physical  existence.  "  He  will  not  confess  himself  aii  Atheist,  yet  he 
boasts  aloud  that  he  holds  his  gospel  from  Oie  Apostle  of  MabneabwTff 
though  it  is  more  than  probable  he  never  read,  at  least  understood,  ten 
leaves  of  that uniueky  author"  If  such  were  his  wretched  disciples, 
Hobbes  was  indeed  "an  unlucky  author,"  for  their  morals  and  habits 
were  quite  opposite  to  those  of  their  master.  Eachard,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Second  Dialogue,  1673,  exhibits  a  very  Lucianic  arraugemi^nt  of 
his  disciples — ^Hobbes's  "  Pit,  Box,  and  Gallery  Friends."  The  Pit- 
friends  were  sturdy  practicants  who,  when  they  hear  that  "  Ill-nature, 
Debauchery,  and  Irreh'g^on  were  Mathematics  and  Demonstration,  clap 
and  shout,  and  swear  by  all  tiiat  comes  from  Malmesbury."  The  Gai- 
lery  are  **a  sort  of  small,  soft,  little,  pretty,  fine  gentlemen,  who  hav- 
ing some  little  wit,  some  little  modesty,  some  little  remain  of  conscience 
and  country  religion,  could  not  hector  it  as  the  former,  but  quickly 
learnt  to  chirp  and  ^ggle  when  t'other  clapt  and  shouted."  But  "  the 
Don-admirers,  and  Boz-friends  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  are  men  of  gravity  and 
reputation,  who  will  scarce  simper  in  favour  of  the  philosopher,  but  can 
make  shift  to  nod  and  nod  again."  Even  amid  this  wild  satire  we 
find  a  piece  of  truth  in  a  dark  comer;  for  the  satirist  confesses  that 
'^his  Gallery-friends,  who  were  such  resolved  practicants  in  Hobbiofh 
ism  (by  which  the  sa^st  maans  all  kinds  of  licentiousness)  would  most 
certainly  have  been  so^  had  there  never  been  any  such  man  as  Mr. 
Hobbes  in  the  world."  Why  then  place  to  the  account  of  the  phik)»- 
opher  those  gross  immoralities  which  ha  never  sanctioned  7  The  lif(» 
of  Hobbes  is  without  a  stain  1  He  had  other  fHends  besides  tlies(» 
"Box,  Pit,  and  Gallery"  gentiry — ^the  learned  of  Europe,  and  many  of 
the  great  and  good  men  of  his  own  country. 
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every  sage  desires  it.  It  is  now  time  to  offer  an  apologf 
for  one  of  those  great  men  who  are  the  contemporaries 
of  all  ages,  and,  by  fervent  inquiry,  to  dissipate  that 
traditional  cloud  which  hangs  over  one  of  "  those 
monuments  of  the  mind "  which  Genius  h^  built  with 
imperishable  materials. 

The  author  of  the  far-famed  "Leviathan"  is  considered 
as  a  vehement  advocate  for  absolute  monarchy.  This 
singular  production  may,  however,  be  equally  adapted 
for  a  republic ;  and  the  monstrous  principle  may  be  bo 
innocent  in  its  nature,  as  even  to  enter  into  our  own  con- 
stitution, which  presumes  to  be  neither.* 

As  "  The  Leviathan  "  produced  the  numerous  contro- 
versies of  Hobbes,  a  history  of  this  great  moral  curiosity 
enters  into  our  subject. 

Hobbes,  living  in  times  of  anarchy,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  re-establishing  authority  with  more  than  its 
usual  force.  But  how  were  the  divided  opinions  of  men 
to  melt  together,  and  where  in  the  State  was  to  be  placed 
absolute  power?  for  a  remedy  of  less  force  he  could  not 
discover  for  that  disordei-ed  state  of  society  which  he 
witnessed.  Was  the  sovereign  or  the  people  to  be  in- 
vested with  that  mighty  power  which  was  to  keep  every 
other  quiescent  ? — i  topic  which  had  been  discussed  for 
ages,  and  still  must  be,  as  the  humours  of  men  incline — 
was,  I  believe,  a  matter  perfectly  indifferent  to  our  phi- 
losopher, provided  that  whatever  might  be  the  govern- 

*  HobbeSf  in  defoDding  Thuqrdides,  whom  he  has  so  admirabl/ 
translated^  iVom  the  charge  of  some  obscuritj  in  his  design,  observes 
that  "  Harcellinus  saith  he  was  obscure,  on  purpose  that  the  common 
people  might  not  understand  him ;  and  not  unlikely,  for  a  wise  man 
should  so  write  (though  in  words  understood  by  all  men),  that  wise 
men  only  should  be  able  to  oommend  him."  Thus  early  in  life  Hobbes 
had  determined  on  a  principle  which  produced  all  his  studied  ambiguity, 
involved  him  in  so  much  controversy,  and,  in  some  respects,  preserved 
him  in  an  inglorious  security. 
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ment,  absolate  power  could  somewhere  be  lodged  in  it, 
to  force  men  to  act  in  strict  conformity.  He  discovers 
his  perplexity  in  the  dedication  of  his  work.  "  In  a  way 
beset  with  those  that  contend  on  one  side  for  too  great 
liberty,  on  the  other  side  for  too  much  authority,  'tis 
hard  to  pass  between  the  points  of  both  unwounded." 
It  happened  that  our  cynical  Hobbes  had  no  respect 
for  his  species;  terrified  at  anarchy,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  all  fear  when  he  flew  to  absolute  power — a  sovereign 
remedy  unworthy  of  a  great  spirit,  though  convenient 
for  a  timid  one  like  his  own.  Hobbes  considered  men 
merely  as  animals  of  prey,  living  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility,  and  his  -solitary  principle  of  action  was  self- 
preser\'ation  at  any  price. 

He  conjured  up  a  political  phantom,  a  favourite  and 
fanciful  notion,  that  haunted  him  through  life.  He  ima- 
gined that  the  many  might  be  more  easily  managed  by 
making  them  up  into  an  artificial  One^  and  calling  this 
wonderful  political  unity  the  Commonwealth^  or  the  CivU 
PoweTy  or  the  Sovereign^  or  by  whatever  name  was 
found  most  pleasing ;  he  personified  it  by  the  image  of 
**  Leviathan."  * 

*  Hobbes  explains  the  image  in  bis  Introduction.  He  does  not 
disguise  his  opinion  that  Men  maj  be  converted  into  Automatons;  and 
if  he  were  not  very  ingenious  we  might  lose  our  patience.  He  was  so 
delighted  with  this  whimsical  fimcy  of  his  **  artificial  man,'*  that  he 
carried  it  on  to  goyemment  itself,  and  employed  the  engraver  to  im- 
preas  the  monstrous  personification  on  our  minds,  even  dearer  than 
by  his  reasonings.  The  curious  design  forms  the  frontispiece  of  *'The 
Leviathan."  He  borrowed  the  name  from  that  sea-monster,  that 
mightiest  of  powers,  which  Job  has  told  is  not  to  be  compared  with  any 
on  earth.  G^ie  sea-monster  is  here,  however,  changed  into  a  colossal 
man,  entirely  made  up  of  little  men  from  all  the  dasses  of  society, 
bearing  in  the  right  hand  the  sword,  and  in  the  left  the  crosier.  The 
oompartments  are  fbll  of  political  allegories.  An  expression  of  Lord 
Olarendon's  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Survey  of  the  Leviathan,"  shows 
our  philosopher's  infatuation  to  this  "  idol  of  the  Ben,"  as  Lord  Bacon 
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At  first  sight  the  ideal  monster  might  pass  for  an  in« 
nooent  eonceit;  and  there  appears  even  consummate 
wisdom  in  erecting  a  colossal  power  for  our  common 
security;  but  Hobbes  assumed  that  Authority  was  to  be 
supported  to  its  extreme  pitch.  Force  with  him  appeared 
to  constitute  rtght^  and  unconditional  submission  then  be- 
came a  dutf/:  these  were  eonsequences  quite  natural  to 
one  who  at  his  first  step  degraded  man  hj  comparing  him 
to  a  watch,  and  who  would  not  have  him  go  but  with 
the  same  nicety  of  motion,  wound  up  by  a  great  key. 

To  be  secure,  by  the  system  of  Hobbes,  we  must  at 
least  lose  the  glory  of  our  existence  as  intellectual  beings. 
He  would  persuade  us  into  the  dead  quietness  of  a  com- 
monwealth  of  puppets,  while  he  was  consigning  into  the 
grasp  of  his  **  Leviathan,"  or  sovereign  power,  the  wire 
that  was  to  communicate  a  mockery  of  vital  motion — a 
principle  of  action  without  freedom.  The  system  was 
equally  desirable  to  the  Protector  Cromwell  as  to  the 
regal  Charles.  A  conspiracy  against  mankind  could  not 
alarm  their  governors :  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
the  usurper  offered  Hobbes  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State;  and  that  he  was  afterwards  pensioned  by  the 
monarch; 

might  have  called  the  intellectual  illasion  of  the  philoeopher.  Hobbeti 
wheo  at  Paris,  showed  a  proof-sheet  or  two  of  hia  work  to  QarendoD, 
who,  he  soon  diBOOvered,  could  not  approve  of  the  hardy  tenets.  ^He 
frequently  came  to  me,*'  says  his  lordship,  **and  told  me  his  book 
{ufkkh  he  wouid  oaU  Lkvutban)  was  then  printing  in  England.  He 
said,  that  he  knew  when  I  read  his  book  I  would  not  like  it,  and  men- 
tioned some  of  his  condusiona :  upon  which  I  asked  him,  why  be 
would  publish  such  doctrine ;  to  which,  after  a  discourse^  beiweeH  Jmi 
and  earnert^  he  said,  The  truth  ia,  I  hav6  a  mind  to  go  homer  Some 
pfailoflophioal  systems  have,  probably,  been  raisod  **  between  jest  and 
earnest;*'  yet  here  was  a  text-book  for  the  despot,  as  it  is  usually  a»> 
oepted,  deliberately  given  to  the  world,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
the  philosopher  was  desirous  of  changing  his  lodgings  at  Paris  for  hit 
old  apartments  in  Londonl 
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A  philosophical  Bystem,  moral  or  political,  is  often 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  expedient  to  tarn  aside 
the  madness  of  the  times  by  substituting  what  offers  an 
appearance  of  relief;  nor  is  it  a  little  influenced  by  the 
immediate  convenience  of  the  philosopher  himself;  his 
personal  character  enters  a  good  deal  into  the  system. 
The  object  of  Hobbes  in  his  "  Leviathan  '*  was  always 
ambiguous,  because  it  \^as,  in  truth,  one  of  these  systems 
of  expediency,  conveniently  adapted  to  what  has  been 
termed  of  late  "  existing  circumstances.'*  His  sole  aim 
was  to  keep  all  things  in  peace,  by  creating  one  mightiest 
power  in  the  State,  to  suppress  instantly  all  other  powers 
that  might  rise  in  insurrection.  In  his  times,  the  estab- 
lishment of  despotism  was  the  only  political  restraint  he 
conld  discover  of  sufficient  force  to  chain  man  down, 
amid  the  turbulence  of  society ;  but  this  concealed  end 
he  is  perpetually  shifting  and  disguising ;  for  the  truth 
is,  no  man  loved  slavery  less.'*' 

*  The  dupIicHy  of  the  STStem  is  strikingly  revealed  by  Bumtt,  who 
tells  of  Hobbes,  thmt  **he  put  all  the  law  in  the  will  of  the  prinoe  or 
the  people ;  for  he  writ  his  book  <U  first  in  favour  of  aib&olnU  monarchy^ 
but  turned  it  afterwards  to  gratify  the  repubUoan  party.  These  were 
his  true  principles,  though  he  had  disguised  them  for  dooeiving  mn 
wary  readers.**  It  is  certain  Hobbes  became  a  suspected  persoa 
among  the  royalists.  They  were  startled  at  the  open  eztravaganoe 
Of  some  of  his  political  paradoxes ;  such  as  his  notion  of  the  necessity  of 
eztirpatiDg  all  the  Gteik  and  LaUn  authors^  "by  reading  of  which  men 
from  their  childhood  have  gotten  a  habit  of  licentious  oontrouliog  the 
actions  of  their  sovereigns.** — p.  111.  But  the  doctrines  of  liberty 
were  not  found  only  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  the  Hebrews  were 
stem  republicans;  and  liberty  seems  to  have  had  a  nobler  birth  in 
the  North  among  our  German  ancestors,  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  It  is  certahi  that  the  Puritans,  who  warmed  over 
the  Bible  more  than  the  classic  historians,  had  their  heftds  fuU  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea ;  the  hanging  of  the  five  kings 
of  Joshua;  and  the  fat  king  of  the  Moabitea,  who  in  his  summer-room 
received  a  present,  and  then  a  dagger,  tnm  the  left-hauded  Jewish 
Jacobin.    Hobbes  oorioosly  compares  **The  tyranmphMHf  er  fear  of 
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The  system  of  Hobbes  could  not  be  limited  to  politics: 
he  knew  that  the  safety  of  the  people's  morals  required 
an  JEatabliahed  Religion.  The  alliance  between  Church 
and  State  had  been  so  violently  shaken,  that  it  was  ne- 

being  strongly  goyerned,*'  to  the  hydn^hobia.  ^  When  a  monarobj 
is  once  bitten  to  the  quick  hj  those  jdemocratical  writers,  and,  hj  their 
poison,  men  seem  to  be  converted  into  dogs,*'  his  remedy  is,  '*« 
strong  monarch,"  or  "the  exercise  of  entire  sovereignty,"  p.  171;  and 
that  the  authority  he  woold  establish  should  be  immutable,  he  hardily 
asserts  that  '*  the  ruling  power  cannot  be  punished  for  mal-adminis- 
tration.*'  Yet  in  this  elaborate  system  of  despotism  are  interspersed 
some  strong  republican  axioms,  as  The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  su- 
preme law, — The  public  good  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  individual: 
—and  that  God  made  the  one  for  the  many,  and  not  the  many  for  the  one. 
The  effect  the  Lbviathak  produced  on  Uie  royal  party  was  quite  unex- 
pected by  the  author.  His  hardy  principles  were  considered  as  a 
satire  on  arbitrary  power,  and  Hobbes  himself  as  a  concealed  favourer 
of  democracy.  This  has  happened  more  than  once  with  such  vehe- 
ment advocates.  Our  philosopher  must  have  been  thunderstruck  at 
the  insinuation,  for  he  had  presented  the  royal  exile,  as  Clarendon  in 
his  "Survey"  informs  us,  with  a  magnificent  copy  of  "The  Leviathan," 
written  on  vellum ;  this  beautiful  specimen  of  oUigraphy  may  still  be 
seen,  as  we  learn  fh>m  the  GenOanan's  Magazine  for  January,  1813, 
where  the  curiosity  is  fully  described.  The  suspicion  of  Hobbes*s 
principles  was  so  strong,  that  it  produced  his  sudden  dismissal  from 
the  presence  of  Charles  IL  when  at  Paris.  The  king,  indeed,  s^id  he 
believed  Hobbes  intended  hfm  no  hurt;  and  Hobbes  said  of  the  king^ 
"  that  his  majesty  understood  his  writings  better  than  his  accusers.** 
However,  happy  was  Hobbes  to  escape  from  France,  where  the  offioers 
were  in  pursuit  of  him,  amid  snowy  roads  and  nipping  blasts.  The 
lines  in  his  metrical  life  open  a  dismal  winter  soene  for  an  old  man  on 
a  stumbling  horse : — 

"  Frigus  erat,  nix  alta,  senex  ego,  ventus  acerbus, 
Yexat  equus  stemax,  et  salebrosa  via — ** 

A  curious  spectade  I  to  observe,  under  a  despotic  government,  its  vehe- 
ment advocate  in  flight  I 

The  ambiguity  of  "The  Leviathan"  seemed  still  more  striking,  when 
Hobbes  oame^  at  length,  to  place  the  right  of  government  merely  in 
what  he  terms  "the  Seat  of  Power,"  a  wonderful  principle  of  expe- 
dienq^ ;  for  this  was  equally  oommodious  to  the  republicans  and  to  the 
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cessary  to  cement  them  once  more.  As  our  philosopher 
had  been  terrified  in  his  politics  by  the  view  of  its  con- 
tending factions,  so,  in  religion,  he  experienced  the  same 
terror  at  the  hereditary  rancours  of  its  multiplied  sects. 

royalists.  Bj  this  principle,  the  republicans  maintained  the  right  of 
Cromwell,  since  his  authority  was  established,  while  it  abaolred  the 
royalists  from  their  burdensome  allegiance ;  for,  aooording  to  *'  The  Le- 
Tiatban,**  Charles  was  the  English  monarch  only  when  in  a  condition 
to  force  obedience ;  and,  to  calm  tender  consciences,  the  philosopher 
further  fixed  on  that  precise  point  of  time,  **  when  a  subject  may  obey 
an  unjust  conqueror."  After  the  Eestoration,  it  was  subtilely  urged 
by  the  Hobbists,  that  this  very  principle  had  greatly  served  the  royal 
cause;  for  it  afforded  a  plea  for  the  emigrants  to  return,  by  com- 
poimding  for  their  estates,  and  joining  with  those  royalists  who  had 
remained  at  home  in  an  open  submission  to  the  established  govern- 
ment ;  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  concert  their  measures  in  com- 
mon, for  reinstating  the  old  monarchy.  Had  the  Restoration  never 
taken  place,  Hobbes  would  have  equally  insisted  on  the  soundness  of 
his  doctrine ;  he  would  have  asserted  the  title  of  Richard  Cromwell  to 
the  Protectorate,  if  Richard  had  had  the  means  to  support  it,  as 
zealously  as  he  afterwards  did  that  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  when 
the  king  had  firmly  re-established  it.  The  philosophy  of  Hobbes, 
therefore,  is  not  dangerous  in  any  government ;  its  sole  aim  is  to  pre- 
serve it  from  intestine  divisions;  but  for  this  purpose,  he  was  for 
reducing  men  to  mere  machines.  With  such  little  respect  he  treated 
the  species,  and  with  such  tenderness  the  individual  I 

I  will  give  Hobbes's  own  justification,  after  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  when  accused  by  the  great  mathematician.  Dr.  Wallis,  a 
republican  imder  Cromwell,  of  having  written  his  work  in  defence  of 
Oliver's  government  Hobbes  does  not  deny  that  "he  |daoed  the 
right  of  government  wheresoever  should  be  the  strength.**  Most 
subtilely  he  argues,  how  this  very  principle  *'  was  designed  in  behalf 
of  the  &ithfhl  subjects  of  the  long,"  after  they  had  done  their  utmost 
to  defend  his  rights  and  person.  The  government  of  Cromwell  being 
establishod,  these  found  themselves  without  the  protection  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  and  therefore  might  lawfully  promise  obedience 
to  their  victor  for  the  saving  of  their  lives  and  fortunes;  and  more, 
they  ought  even  to  protect  that  authority  iu  war  by  which  they  were 
themselves  protected  in  peace.  But  this  plea,  which  he  so  ably  urged 
in  favour  of  the  royallstS|  will  not,  however,  justify  those  who,  like 
Wallis,  voluntarily  submitted  to  Cromwell,  because  they  were  always 
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Be  could  devise  no  other  means  than  to  attack  the  mys- 
teries and  dogmas  of  theologians,  those  after-inventions 
and  corruptions  of  Christianity,  by  which  the  artifices 
of  their  chiefs  had  so  long  split  them  into  perpetual  fao- 
tions:*  he  therefore  asserted  that  the  religion  of  the 
people  ought  to  exist,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  will  of 
the  Statcf 

the  enemies  of  the  king;  so  that  this  submission  to  Oliyer  is  aUowed 
onlj  to  the  royalists — a  most  admiraUe  political  paradox  I  The  whole 
of  the  arg^oment  is  managed  with  infinite  dexterity,  and  is  thus  unex* 
pectedly  turned  against  his  aocosers  themselves.  The  prindple  of 
"  self-presenration"  is  carried  on  through  the  enthre  system  of  Uobbee. 
^^OonaideraUoru  upon  (he  RepuUUion,  Loyalty,  dbc,  of  Mr.  Hdtibes. 

*  The  passage  in  Hobbes  to  whidi  I  allude  is  in  **  The  Leviathan,* 
c  32.  He  there  says,  sarcastically,  "  It  is  with  the  mysteries  ofrdigum 
as  with  wholesome  pills  for  the  sick,  whidi,  swallowed  whole,  have 
the  virtue  to  cure;  iMit,  cliewed,  are  for  the  most  part  cast  up  again 
without  effect" .  Hobbes  is  often  a  wit :  he  was  much  pleased  with  this 
thought,  for  he  had  it  In  his  De  Give;  which,  in  the  Bnglish  tnmsla* 
tioD,  bears  the  title  of  '^Philosophical  Rudiments  Concerning  Govern- 
ment and  Society,''  1651.  There  he  calls  '*  tlie  vrholesome  pills^**  ''bit- 
ter.** He  translated  the  De  Otwe  himself;  a  circumstance  which  was 
not  known  till  the  recent  appearance  of  Aubrey*s  papers. 

f  Warburton  has  most  acutely  distinguished  between  the  intention 
of  Hobbes  and  that  of  some  of  his  successors.  The  bishop  does  not 
consider  Hobbes  as  an  enemy  to  relignon,  not  even  to  the  Christian ; 
and  even  doubts  whether  he  has  attacked  it  in  "The  Leviathan.**  At 
all  events,  be  has  "taken  direct  contrary  measures  from  those  of 
Bayle,  Collins,  Tindal,  Bolingbroke,  and  all  that  school.  They  mali- 
ciously endeavoured  to  show  the  Gospel  was  tmreaaontible;  Hobbes,  as 
reasonable  as  his  admiralHe  wit  could  represent  it:  they  contended 
for  the  most  unbouuded  toleraHon,  Hobbes  for  the  most  rigorous  con- 
formUy,"  See  the  "  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,*'  book  i.  c.  v. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  noble  disciple  of  Hobbes,  Lord  Boliog^ 
broke,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  his  political  and  moral  opinions,  en- 
raged at  what  he  calls  his  "  High  Church  notions.**  Trenchard  and 
Gordon,  in  their  IndependerU  Whig,  No.  44,  that  libel  on  the  clergy, 
accuse  them  of  Atheism  and  Bol>bism;  while  some  divines  as  earnestly 
reject  Hobbes  as  an  Atheist!  Our  temperate  sage,  though  angried  at 
that  spirit  of  contradiction  which  he  had  raised,  must,  however,  have 
sometimes  smiled  both  on  his  advocates  and  his  adversaries  1 
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When  Hobbes  wrote  against  mysterieB,  the  mere  po- 
lemics sent  forth  a  ery  of  his  impiety;  the  philosopher 
was  branded  with  Atheism ; — one  of  those  artful  calum- 
nies, of  which,  after  a  man  has  washed  himself  clean,  the 
Btain  will  be  found  to  have  dyed  the  skin.* 

*  The  odious  torm  of  AOieist  has  been  too  often  applied  to  manj 
great  men  of  our  nation  bj  tbo  bardj  malignitj  of  party.  Were  I  to 
present  a  catalogue,  the  very  names  would  refute  the  charge.  Let 
us  examhio  the  religious  sentiments  of  Hobbes.  The  materials  for  its 
investigation  are  not  commoUf  but  it  will  prove  a  dissertation  of  facts. 
I  wxtm  some  of  my  readers  to  escape  from  the  tediousness,  if  they  can- 
not value  the  curiosity. 

Hobbes  has  himself  thrown  out  an  observation  in  his  **Iife  of 
Thucydides"  respecting  Anaxagoras,  that  "his  opinions,  being  of  a 
strain  above  the  apprehension  of  the  vulgar,  procured  him  the  es- 
timation of  an  Aiktigt^  which  name  they  bestowed  upon  all  men  that 
thought  not  as  they  did  of  their  ridiculous  religion,  and  in  the  end 
cost  him  his  life."  This  was  a  parallel  case  with  Hobbes  himself,  ex- 
cept its  dose,  which,  however,  seems  always  to  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  our  philosopher. 

Bayle,  who  is  for  throwing  all  things  into  doubt,  acknowledging 
that  the  life  of  Hobbes  was  blameless,  adds.  One  might,  however,  have 
been  tempted  to  ask  him  this  question: 

Hgus  age  respondo;  minimum  est  quod  scire  laboro; 
Ik  Jove  quid  sentist — Pebsius,  Sat  il  v.  17. 

Hark,  now  I  resolve  this  one  short  question,  friend  I 
What  are  ihy  ihoughts  of  Jove  f 

But  Bayle,  who  compared  himself  to  the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  powBN 
fbl  in  gathering  and  then  dispersing  the  douds,  dissipates  the  one  he 
had  just  raised,  by  showing  how  *'  Hobbes  might  have  answered  the 
question  with  sincerity  and  belief,  acoordmg  to  (he  writers  of  hia  It/e.**— 
But  had  Bayle  known  that  Hobbes  was  the  author  of  all  the  lives  of 
himself,  so  partial  an  evidence  might  have  raised  another  doubt  with 
the  great  sceptic  It  appears,  by  Aubrey*8  papers,  that  Hobbes  did 
not  wish  his  biography  should  appear  when  he  was  living,  that  he 
might  not  seem  the  author  of  it. 

Baxter,  who  knew  Hobbes  intimately,  ranks  him  with  BpCnosa,  by 
a  strong  epithet  for  materialists — "  The  Bniiisis^  Hobbes,  and  Spinoea.** 
Ha  tells  us  that  Selden  would  not  have  him  in  his  diamber  whik 
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To  me  it  appears  that  Hobbes,  to  put  an  end  to  these 
religious  wars,  which  his  age  and  country  had  witnessed, 

dying,  calling  ont,  "No  Atheists  1**  But  bj  Anbrey's  papers  it  ap« 
pears  that  Hobbes  stood  by  the  side  of  his  dying  IKoid.  It  is  certain 
his  enemies  raised  stones  against  him,  and  told  them  as  suited  their 
purpose.  In  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  I  find  Dr.  GrenyiUe,  in  a  letter, 
relates  how  •*  Hobbes,  when  in  France,  and  like  to  die,  betrayed  such 
expressions  of  repentance  to  a  great  prelate,  from  whose  mouth  I  had 
this  relation,  that  he  admitted  him  to  the  sacrament  But  Hobbes 
afterwards  made  this  a  subject  of  ridicule  in  companies.** — Lanadowne 
MS8.  990—73. 

Here  is  a  strong  accusation,  and  a  fact  too;  yet^  when  tally  de- 
veloped, the  result  will  turn  out  greatly  in  favour  of  Hobbes. 

Hobbes  had  a  severe  illness  at  Paris,  which  lasted  six  months,  thus 
noticed  in  his  metrical  life : 

Bern  per  aez  menses  morbo  decumbo  propinque 
Accinctus  morti ;  nee  fugio,  ilia  ftigit 

I|  happened  that  the  famous  Gtiy  Patin  was  his  physician ;  and  in 
one  of  those  amusing  letters,  where  he  puts  down  the  events  of  the 
day,  like  a  newspaper  of  the  times,  in  Ka  61,  has  given  an  acooont 
of  his  intercourse  with  the  philosopher,  in  which  he  says  that  Hobbes 
endured  such  pain,  that  he  would  liave  destroyed  himself-^"  ^fl 
avoit  voulu  se  iuary — Patin  is  a  vivacious  writer :  we  are  not  to  take 
him  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  Hobbes  was  systematically  tenacious  of 
life:  and,  so  far  from  attempting  suicide,  that  he  wanted  even  the 
courage  to  allow  Patin  to  bleed  him  I  It  was  during  this  illnees  that 
the  Catholic  party,  who  like  to  attack  a  Protestant  in  a  state  of  unre- 
sisting debility,  got  his  learned  and  intimate  friend,  Father  Mersenne,  to 
hold  out  all  the  benefits  a  philosoplier  might  derive  from  their  Church. 
When  Hubbes  was  acquainted  with  this  proposed  interview  (says  a 
French  contemporary,  whose  work  exists  in  MS.,  but  is  quoted  in  Joly's 
folio  volume  of  Remarks  on  Bayle),  the  sick  man  answered,  "Don*t  let 
him  oome  for  this;  I  sliall  laugh  at  him;  and  perhaps  I  may  convert 
him  myself."  Father  Mersenne  did  come ;  and  when  this  missionary 
was  opening  on  the  powers  of  Home  to  grant  a  plenary  pardon,  he  was 
interrupted  by  Hobbes — "  Father,  I  have  examined,  a  long  time  ago,  aU 
these  points ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  dispute  now ;  you  can  entertain  dm 
in  a  more  agreeable  manner.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Gassendi?"  The 
monk,  who  was  a  philosopher,  perfectly  understood  Hobbes,  and  this 
interview  never  interrupted  their  friendship.    A  few  days  after,  Br. 
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perpetually  kindled  by  crazy  fanatics  and  intolerant  dog* 
matiBts,  insisted  that  the  crosier  should  be  carried  in 

Cosio  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham),  the  great  prelate  whom  Dr. 
Greoville  alludes  to,  prayed  with  Hobbes,  who  first  sHjndated  that  the 
prajers  should  be  those  authorised  bj  the  Church  of  England;  and  he 
also  received  the  sacrament  with  reverence.  Hobbessajs: — **  Mag- 
num hoc  erga  disciplinam  Episcopalem  signum  erat  reverentiso.'* — Is 
is  evident  that  the  conversion  of  Father  Mersenne,  to  which  Hobbes 
facetiously  alluded,  could  never  be  to  Atheism,  but  to  Prolestant- 
Lsm:  and  had  Hobbes  been  an  Atheist,  he  would  not  have  risked  his 
safety,  when  he  arrived  in  EngUnd,  by  his  strict  attendance  to  the 
Church  of  England^  resolutely  refusing  to  unite  with  any  of  the  sects. 
His  views  of  the  national  reh'gion  were  not  only  enlightened,  but  in 
this  respect  he  showed  a  boldness  in  his  actions  very  unusual  with 
him. 

But  the  religion  of  Hobbes  was  *'  of  a  strain  beyond  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Tulgar,"  and  not  very  agreeable  to  some  of  the  Church.  A 
man  may  haye  peculiar  notions  respecting  tlie  Deity,  and  yet  be  far 
remoYed  fh>m  Atheism ;  and  in  his  political  system  the  Church  may 
hold  that  subordinate  place  which  some  Bishops  will  not  h'ke.  When 
Dr.  Grenville  tells  us  "Hobbes  ridiculed  in  companies"  certain  mat* 
ters  which  the  Doctor  held  sacred,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  accuse  a  man 
of  Atheism,  though  it  may  prove  him  not  to  have  held  orthodox  opin- 
ions. From  the  MS.  coUections  of  the  French  contemporary,  who  well 
knew  Hobbes  at  Paris,  I  transcribe  a  remarkable  observation: — 
**  Hobbes  said,  that  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  Independents,  who 
were  enemies  of  monarchy,  could  not  bear  it  in  heaven,  and  that  there- 
fore they  placed  there  three  Gods  instead  of  one;  but  he  was  aston- 
ished that  the  English  bishops,  and  those  ProRbyterians  who  were 
farourers  of  monarchy,  should  persist  in  the  same  opinion  concerning 
the  Trinity.  He  added,  that  the  Episcopalians  ridiculed  the  PuritHns, 
and  the  Poritans  the  Episcopalians ;  but  that  the  wise  ridiculed  both 
alike." — Lantiniana  MS.  quoted  by  Joly,  p.  434. 

The  rdigion  of  Hobbes  was  in  otmformUy  to  StaJte  and  Churchy  He 
had,  however,  the  most  awful  notions  of  the  Divinity.  He  confesses 
he  is  unacquainted  with  'Hhe  nature  of  God,  but  not  with  the  necea- 
tUy  of  the  existence  of  the  Power  of  all  powers,  and  First  Cause  of  all 
causes ;  so  that  we  know  that  God  is,  though  not  what  he  is.*'  See 
his  "  Human  Nature,"  chap,  xi  But  was  the  God  of  Hobbes  the  in- 
active deity  of  Epicurus,  who  takes  no  interest  in  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  his  created  beings ;  or,  as  Madame  de  Scael  has  expressed 
it,  with  the  point  and  felicity  of  French  antithesis,  was  this  '*an 
Vol.  IL-.19 
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the  Uft  hand  of  his  Leviathan,  and  the  woord  in  hit 
right*    He  testified,  as  strongly  as  man  oonld,  by  his 

Atheism  with  a  Godf*^  This  eonseqiieiioe  eome  of  Ms  adTeraariM 
would  draw  fh>m  his  prrndples,  which  Hohbea  indignaotij  demas* 
He  has  done  more ;  for  in  his  Dt  Cofpore  Politico^  he  declares  his  be- 
lief of  all  the  fundamental  points  of  Ghristianttj,  part  i.  o.  4,  p.  116, 
Ed.  1652.  Fut  he  was  an  open  enemy  to  those  "  who  presnmCf  om 
of  Scripture,  by  their  own  interpretation,  to  raise  any  dodrimi  it>  (kg 
understandingy  concerning  those  things  which  are  moompfehemible;'* 
and  he  refers  to  St.  Paul,  who  gives  a  good  rule  **  to  thkik  soberiy^ 
according  as  God  hoik  decM  to  evtry  man  the  measore  of  faith.** — ^Rom. 
ziL  3. 

*  This  he  pictnres  in  a  strange  engraving  prefixed  to  his  book,  and 
representing  a  crowned  figure,  whose  description  will  be  found  in  the 
note,  p.  281.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  Hobbes  adopted  the  piin* 
oiple  that  the  ecdesiasiical  should  be  united  with  the  oopereign  power, 
he  was  then  actually  producing  that  portentous  change  whidi  had 
terrified  Luthef  and  Oalvin ;  who,  even  in  their  day,  were  alarmed  by 
a  new  kmd  of  political  Antichrist;  that  **Cssarean  Popery"  whidi 
Stubbe  so  much  dreaded,  and  whteh  I  have  here  notioed,  p.  1*74. 
Luther  predicted  that  as  the  pope  had  at  times  seized  on  the  political 
sword,  so  this  ''Csesarean  Popery,**  under  the  pretence  of  policy, 
would,  grasp  the  ecdesiastical  crosier,  to  form  a  polUicai  chwrcK  The 
oiirioiis  reader  is  referred  to  Wolflus  LecOonum  Msmorabiluan  et  recoil 
ditarum^  voL  ii.  cent  x.  p.  987.  Calvin,  in  his  commentary  on  AjboSi 
has  also  a  remarkable  passage  on  this  poUtkal  churchy  animadverting 
on  Amaziah,  the  priest,  who  would  have  proved  the  Bethel  worship 
warrantable,  because  settled  by  the  royal  authority:  **It  is  the  king's 
chapel.*'  Amos,  vii.  13.  Thus  Amasiah,  adds  Calvin,  assigns  the 
king  a  double  fdnotion,  and  maintains  it  is  in  his  power  to  transform 
religion  into  what  shape  he  pleases,  while  he  charges  Amos  with  dia« 
turbing  the  public  repose,  and  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
Calvin  zealously  reprobates  the  conduct  of  those  inconsiderate  persons, 
"  who  give  the  civil  magistrate  a  sovereignty  in  religion,  and  dissolve 
the  Church  into  the  State.**  The  supremacy  in  Church  and  State^ 
conferred  on  Henry  YIIL,  was  the  real  cause  of  these  alarms;  but 
the  passage  of  domination  raged  not  less  fiercely  in  Calvin  than  'm 
Henry  V III. ;  in  the  enemy  of  kings  than  in  kings  themselves.  Were 
the  farms  of  religion  more  celestial  from  the  sanguinary  hands  of  that 
tijrrannical  reformer  than  from  those  of  the  reforming  tyrant  ?  Tlie 
system  of  our  philosopher  wns,  to  lay  all  the  wDd  spirits  which  have 
haunted  us  in  the  chimerical  shapes  of  non-oor^nUty,    I  have  often 
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public  actions,  that  be  was  a  Christian  of  the  Church  of 
England,  "  as  by  law  established,"  and  no  enemy  to  the 
episcopal  order ;  but  he  dreaded  the  encroachments  of 
the  Churchmen  in  his  political  system;  jealous  of  that 
mqiremacy  at  which  some  of  them  aimed.  Many  en- 
lightened bishops  sided  with  the  philosopher."**  At  a 
time  when  Milton  sullenly  withdrew  from  every  public 
testimonial  of  divine  worship,  Hobbes,  with  more  en- 
lightened views,  attended  Church,  service^  and  stren- 
uously supported  an  established  religion;  yet  one  is 
deemed  a  religious  man,  and  the  other  an  Atheist  1 
Were  the  actions  of  men  to  be  decisive  of  their  char- 
acters, the  reverse  might  be  inferred. 

The  temper  of  our  philosopher,  so  ill-adapted  to  con- 
tradiction, was  too  often  tried ;  and  i^  as  his  adversary, 
Harrington,  in  the  "  Oceana,"  says,  "  Truth  be  a  spark 
wherennto  objections  are  like  bellows,"  the  mind  of 
Hobbes,  for  half  a  century,  was  a  very  forge,  where  the 
hammer  was  always  beating,  and  the  flame  was  never 
allowed  to  be  extinguished.  Charles  IL  strikingly  de- 
scribed his  worrying  assailants.  '^Hobbes,"  said  the 
king,  "  was  a  bear  against  whom  the  Church  played  their 

thought,  sfteat  BUioh  obsenrotion  on  oar  Church  history  sifioe  the 
Beformation,  that  the  devotional  faeUngs  have  not  beon  so  much  con- 
cerned in  this  bitter  opposition  to  the  National  Chnroh  as  the  rage  of 
dominion,  the  spirit  of  vanity,  the  sullen  pride  of  seotarism,  and  the 
deluaioBS  of  madness. 

*  Hobbes  himself  tolls  us  that  "  some  bishops  are  content  to  hold 
their  authority  from  ihe  hi/ng^a  letters  paknis;  others  will  needs  have 
somewhat  more  they  know  not  what  of  dinne  rights^  Ac.,  not  acknowl- 
edging (he  power  of  the  himg.  It  is  a  relic  still  remaining  of  the  venom 
of  popish  ambition,  lurking  in  that  $ed%tious  disHnetion  and  division 
beiwe«a  the  power  spiritual  and  civiL  The  safety  of  the  State  doea 
not  depend  on  the  safety  of  the  dergy,  but  on  the  eni^enesa  of  <Jb 
sovereign  power." — Chnsideraticns  iipon  the  Reputation^  dx^  of  Mr.  BMes, 
p.i4. 
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young  dogs,  in  order  to  exercise  them.*'*  A  strange 
repartee  has  preserved  the  causticity  of  his  wit.  Dr. 
Eachard,  perhaps  one  of  the  prototypes  of  Swift,  wrote 
two  admirable  ludicrous  dialogues,  in  ridicule  of  Hobbes't 
"  State  of  Nature."  f  These  were  much  extolled,  and 
kept  up  the  laugh  against  the  philosophic  misanthropist : 
once  when  he  was  told  that  the  clergy  said  that  '*  Eachard 
had  crucified  Hobbes,"  he  bitterly  retorted,  "  Why,  then, 
don't  they  fall  down  and  worship  me  ?"  J 

"  The  Leviathan  "  was  ridiculed  by  the  wits,  declaimed 
against  by  the  republicans,  denounced  by  the  monar- 
chists, and  menaced  by  the  clergy.  The  commonwealth 
man,  the  dreamer  of  equality,  Harrington,  raged  at  the 
subtile  advocate  for  despotic  power ;  but  the  glittering 
bubble  of  his  fanciful  ^^  Oceana "  only  broke  on  the 
mighty  sides  of  the  Leviathan,  wasting  its  rainbow  tints : 
the  mitred  Bramhall,  at  "  The  Catching  of  Leviathan,  or 
the  Great  Whale,"  flung  his  harpoon,  demonstrating 
consequences  from  the  principles  of  Hobbes,  which  he 

*  This  royal  observation  is  recorded  in  the  "  Sorberiana."  Sorbiere 
gleaned  the  anecdote  during  his  residence  in  England.  By  the  "Au- 
brey Papers,"  which  have  been  published  since  I  composed  this 
article,  I  find  that  Charles  II.  was  greatly  delighted  by  the  wit  and 
repartees  of  Hobbes,  who  was  at  once  bold  and  happy  in  making  his 
stand  amidst  the  court  wits.  The  king,  wheneyer  he  saw  Hobbes, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  into  the  royal  presence, 
would  exclaim,  "Here  comes  the  bear  to  be  baited."  This  did  not 
allude  to  his  native  roughness,  but  the  force  of  his  resistance  when 
attacked. 

f  See  '*  Kr.  Hobbes's  State  of  Nature  considered,  in  a  Dialogue  be- 
tween Pliilautns  and  Timothy."  The  second  dialogue  is  not  contained 
in  the  eleventh  edition  of  Eachard's  Works,  1706,  which,  however, 
was  long  after  his  death,  so  careless  were  the  publishers  of  those  days 
of  their  authors*  works.  The  literary  bookseller,  Tom  Davies,  who 
ruined  himself  by  giving  good  editions  of  our  old  authors,  has  pre- 
served it  in  his  own. 

t  "  A  Discourse  Concerning  Irony,"  1729,  p.  13. 
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M  eagerly  denied.  But  our  ambiguous  philosopher  had 
the  hard  fate  to  be  attacked  even  by  those  who  were 
Labouring  to  the  same  end.*  The  literary  wars  of  Hobbes 
were  fiefoe  and  long ;  heroes  he  encountered,  but  heroes 
too  were  fighting  by  his  side.  Our  chief  himself  wore  a 
kind  of  magical  armour ;  for,  either  he  denied  the  conse- 
quences his  adversaries  deduced  from  his  principles,  or  he 
surprised  by  new  conclusions,  which  many  could  not  dis- 
cover in  them ;  but  by  such  means  he  had  not  only  the 
art  of  infusing  confidence  among  the  Sbbbists,  but  the 
greater  one  of  dividing  his  adversaries,  who  often  re- 
treated, rather  fatigued  than  victorious.  Hobbes  owed 
this  partly  to  the  happiness  of  a  genius  which  excelled 
in  controversy,  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  ground  he  occupied  as  a  metaphysician:  the  usual 
darkness  of  that  spot  is  favourable  to  those  shiftings  and 
turnings  which  the  equivocal  possessor  may  practise 
with  an  unwary  assailant.  Far  different  was  the  fate  of 
Hobbes  in  the  open  daylight  of  mathematics :  there  his 
hardy  genius  lost  him,  and  his  sophistry  could  spin  no 
web ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  memorable  war  of  twenty 
years  waged  between  Hobbes  and  Dr.  Wallis.  But  the 
gall  of  controversy  was  sometimes  tasted,  and  the  flames 

*  Men  of  very  opposite  principles,  but  aiming  at  the  same  purpose, 
are  reduced  to  a  dilemma,  by  the  spirit  of  party  in  controversy.  Sir 
Robert  KImer,  who  wrote  against  "The  Anarchy  of  a  Limited  Mon- 
archy," and  "Patriarch a,"  to  re-establish  absolute  poweVj  derived *it 
flrom  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  patriarchal  state.  But  Sir  Robert 
and  Hobbes,  though  alike  the  advocates  for  supremacy  of  power,  were 
as  opposite  as  possible  on  theological  points.  Filmer  had  the  same 
work  to  perform,  but  he  did  not  like  the  instruments  of  his  fellow- 
labourer.  His  manner  of  proceeding  with  Hobbes  shows  his  dilemma: 
he  refutes  the  doctrine  of  the  '*  Leviathan,"  while  he  confesses  that 
Hobbes  is  right  in  the  main.  The  philosopher's  reasonings  stand  on 
quite  another  foundation  than  the  scriptural  authorities  deduced  by 
Filmer.  The  result  therefore  is,  that  Sir  Robert  had  the  trouble  to 
oonflite  the  very  thing  he  afterwards  had  to  establish  1 
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of  persecution  flashed  at  times  in  the  closet  of  our  philos- 
opher. The  ungenerous  attack  of  Bishop  Fell,  who,  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  Wood's  "  BQstory  of  the  Univeiv 
sity  of  Oxford,"  had  converted  eulogium  into  the  niost 
virulent  abufie,"**  without  the  participation  of  Wood,  who 

•  It  may  be  curious  to  some  of  my  readers  to  preserve  that  part  of 
Hobbes's  Letter  to  Anthony  Wood,  in  the  rare  tract  of  his  **Latm 
life,''  in  which,  with  great  calmness,  the  philosopher  has  painfully 
ooUated  the  odious  interpolations  All  that  was  written  in  &vour  of 
the  morals  of  Hobbes— of  the  esteem  in  which  foreigners  held  hiis — 
of  the  royal  patronage,  ko.,  were  maliciously  erased.  Hobbes  thus 
notices  the  amendments  of  Bishop  Fell: — 

'^Nlmirum  nbi  mihi  tu  ingenium  attribuis  jSb&rwm,  Hie,  ddeto  ScMOf 
Bubstituit  Aeri 

"  Ubi  tu  scripseras  LibeUum  acr^sit  de  Give,  interposuit  ille  inter  Li' 
leUum  et  de  CUxs^  rebus  permiscmdis  naium^  de  Givef  quod  ita  manifesto 
falsum  est,  kc 

**Quod,  ubi  tu  de  libro  meo  Leviaihan  scripdsti,  primd,  quod  esset, 
Vidnis  gmtibua  noUssimua  interposuit  ille,  piMioo  damn9.  UU  ta  scrip- 
seras, scriptU  Ubrum^  interposuit  ille  mtm8irc$immum,^* 

A  noble  confidence  in  bis  own  genius  and  celebrity  breaks  out  in  this 
Bpistle  to  Wood.  "  In  leaving  out  all  that  you  have  said  of  my  chorao- 
ter  and  reputation,  the  dean  has  injured  you,  but  cannot  injure  me;  for 
long  since  has  my  fame  winged  its  way  to  a  station  from  which  it  cam 
never  descend."  One  is  surprised  to  find  such  a  Miltonic  spirit  in  tb« 
contracted  soul  of  Hobbes,  who  m  his  own  system  might  have  cynically 
ridiculed  the  passion  for  fame,  which,  however,  no  man  felt  more  than 
himselt  In  his  controversy  with  Bishop  Bramhall  (whose  book  he 
was  cautious  not  to  answer  till  ten  years  after  it  was  published,  and  his 
adversary  was  no  more,  pretendmg  he  had  never  heard  of  It  till  then  I) 
he  breaks  out  with  the  same  feeling: — "What  my  works  are,  he  was 
no  fit  judge;  but  now  he  has  provoked  me,  I  will  say  thus  much  of 
them,  that  neither  he,  if  he  had  lived,  could — ^nor  T,  if  I  would,  can- 
extinguish  the  light  which  is  set  up  in  the  world  by  the  greatest  pari 
of  them." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  an  idea  oocurred  to  Hobbes,  which  some 
authors  have  attempted  lately  to  put  into  practice  against  their  critioa 
—to  prosecute  them  in  a  court  of  law;  but  the  knowledge  of  mankind 
was  one  of  the  liveliest  faculties  of  Hobbes's  mind :  he  knew  well  to 
what  account  common  minds  place  the  ij^ured  feelings  of  authorship; 
yet  were  a  jury  of  Uterary  mm  to  sit  In  judgmenti  we  might  have  a 
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resented  it  with  bis  honest  warmth,  was  only  an  arrow 
snatched  from  a  quiver  which  was  every  day  emptying 
itself  on  the  devoted  head  of  our  ambiguous  philosopher. 
Fell  only  vindicated  himself  by  a  fresh  invective  on  "  the 
most  vain  and  waspish  animal  of  Malmesbury,"  and 
Hobbes  was  too  frightened  to  reply.  This  was  the  Fell 
whom  it  was  so  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  not 
liking : 

I  don't  hlce  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, 

But  I  don't  like  thee,  Dr.  Felll 

A  carious  incident  in  the  history  of  the  mind  of  this 
philosopher,  was  the  mysterious  panic  which  accompanied 
him  to  his  latest  day.  It  has  not  been  denied  that 
Hobbes  was  subject  to  occasional  terrors :  he  dreaded  to 
be  left  without  company ;  and  a  particular  instance  is 
tol^  that  on  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  removal  from 
Chatsworth,  the  philosopher,  then  in  a  dying  state,  insist- 
ed on  being  carried  away,  though  on  a  feather-bed. 
Various  motives  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  terror.  Some  declared  he  was  afraid  of 
spirits ;  but  he  was  too  stout  a  materialist !  * — another, 

good  deal  of  business  in  the  court  for  a  lon^  time ;  the  critics  and  the 
authors  would  finally  have  a  very  useAil  body  of  reports  and  plead- 
ings to  appeal  to;  and  the  public  would  be  highly  entertained  and 
greatly  instructed.  On  this  attack  of  Bishop  Fell,  Hobbes  says — "  I 
might  perhaps  have  an  action  on  the  case  against  him,  if  it  were  worth 
my  while ;  but  juries  seldom  consider  the  Quarrels  of  Authors  as  of  much 
moment" 

*  Bayle  has  conjured  up  an  amusing  theory  of  apparitions,  to  show 
that  Hobbes  might  fear  that  a  certain  combination  of  atoms  agitating 
his  brain  might  se  disorder  his  mind  that  it  would  expose  him  to  spec- 
tral visions ;  and  being  very  timorous,  and  distrusting  his  imagination, 
he  was  averse  to  be  left  alone.  Apparitions  happen  frequently  in 
dreams,  and  they  may  happen,  eren  to  an  incredulous  man,  when 
awake,  for  reading  and  hearing  of  them  would  revive  their  images— 
these  images^  adds  Bayle,  might  play  him  some  unlucky  trick  I    We 
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that  he  dreaded  assassination ;  an  ideal  poniard  indeed 
might  scare  even  a  materialist.  Bnt  Bishop  Atterbory, 
in  a  sermon  on  tJie  Terr  on  of  Conscience^  illustrates  their 
nature  by  the  character  of  our  philosopher.  Hobbes  is 
there  accused  of  attempting  to  destroy  the  principles  of 
religion  against  his  own  inward  conviction :  this  would 
only  prove  the  insanity  of  Hobbes !  The  Bishop  shows 
that  ^*  the  disorders  of  conscience  are  not  a  continued^ 
but  an  intermitting  disease ;"  so  that  the  patient  may 
appear  at  intervals  in  seeming  health  and  real  ease,  till 
the  fits  return :  all  this  he  applies  to  the  case  of  our  phi- 
losopher. In  reasoning  on  human  afiairs,  the  shortest 
way  will  be  to  discover  human  motives.  The  spirit,  or 
the  assassin  of  Hobbes,  arose  from  the  bill  brought  into 
Parliament,  when  the  nation  was  panic-struck  on  the  fire 
of  London,  against  Atheism  and  Profaneness ;  he  had  a 
notion  that  a  writ  de  heretico  comburendo  was  intended 
for  him  by  Bishop  Seth  Ward,  his  quondam  admirer.* 

are  here  astoniahed  at  the  ingenuitj  of  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  who  in 
his  inquiries,  after  having  exhausted  all  human  evidence,  seems  to 
have  demonstrated  what  he  hesitates  to  believe  I  Perhaps  the  truth 
was,  that  the  sceptical  Bayle  had  not  entirely  fVved  himself  fh>m  the 
traditions  which  were  then  still  floating  from  the  fireside  to  the  phi- 
losopher's closet:  he  points  his  pen,  as  ^neas  brandished  his  sword  *t 
the  Gorgons  and  Chimeras  that  darkened  the  entrance  of  Hell ;  want- 
ing the  admonitions  of  the  sibyl,  he  would  have  rushed  hi— 

1^  fnuira  ferro  diverberet  tmbrcu, 

*  The  papers  of  Aubrey  confirm  my  suggestion.  I  shall  give  the 
words — "There  was  a  report,  and  surely  true,  that  in  parliament,  not 
long  after  the  king  was  settled,  some  of  the  bishops  made  a  motion  to 
have  the  good  old  gentleman  burned  for  a  heretique ;  Wiiich  he  hear- 
ing, feared  that  his  papers  might  be  searched  by  their  order,  and  he 
told  me  he  had  burned  part  of  them.** — p.  612.  When  Aubrey  re- 
quested Waller  to  write  verses  on  Hobbes,  the  poet  said  that  he  wts 
afraid  of  the  Churchmen.  Aubrey  tells  us — "  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  Sprights^  but  afraid  of  being  knocked  on  the 
head  for  five  or  ten  pounds  which  rogues  might  think  he  bad  in  his 
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Wa  spirits  would  sink  at  those  moments ;  for  in  the  phi* 
losophy  of  Hobbes,  the  whole  universe  was  concentrated 
in  the  small  space  of  Sblf.  There  was  no  length  he  re- 
fused to  go  for  what  he  calls  "  the  natural  right  of  pres* 
ervation,  which  we  all  receive  from  the  uncontrollable 
dictates  of  Necessity.''  He  exhausts  his  imagination  in 
the  forcible  descriptions  of  his  extinction :  "  the  terrible 
enemy  of  nature.  Death,"  is  always  before  him.  The 
"inward  horror"  he  felt  of  his  extinction,  Lord  Claren- 
don thus  alludes  to :  '^  If  Mr.  Hobbes  and  some  other 
man  were  both  condemned  to  death  (which  is  the  most 
formidable  thing  Mr.  Hobbes  can  conceive)  " — and  Dr. 
Eachard  rallies  him  on  the  infinite  anxiety  he  bestowed 
on  his  body  J  and  thinks  that  ^'he  had  better  compound- 
to  be  kicked  and  beaten  twice  a  day,  than  to  be  so  dis- 
mally tortured  about  an  old  rotten  carcase."  Death 
was  perhaps  the  only  subject  about  which  Hobbes  would 
not  dispute. 

Such  a  materialist  was  then  liable  to  terrors;  and 
though,  when  his  works  were  burnt,  the  author  had  not  a 
hair  singed,  the  convulsion  of  the  panic  often  produced,  as 
Bishop  Atterbury  expresses  it,  "  an  intermitting  disease.'* 

Persecution  terrified  Hobbes,  and  magnanimity  and 
courage  were  no  virtues  in  his  philosophy.  He  went 
about  hinting  that  he  was  not  obstinate  (that  is,  before 
the  Bench  of  Bishops) ;  that  his  opinions  were  mere  con- 
jectures, proposed  as  exercises  for  the  powers  of  reason- 
chamber."  This  reason  given  by  Hobbes  for  his  frequent  alarms  was 
an  evasive  reply  for  too  ourioos  and  talkative  an  inquirer.  Hobbes  has 
ix>t  concealed  ^e  cause  of  his  terror  in  his  metrioal  lif<»— 

'*  Tunc  renit  in  mentem  mihi  Dorislaus  et  Ascham, 
Tanquam  proscripto  terror  ubique  aderat" 

Dr.  Dorislaus  and  Ascham  had  fallen  under  the  daggers  of  proscription. 
[The  former  was  assasnnated  in  H<^land,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
safety.] 
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ing.  He  attempted  (without  meaning  to  be  Indicroos) 
to  make  his  opinions  a  distinct  object  from  his  person  ; 
and,  for  the  good  order  of  the  latter,  he  appealed  to  the 
family  chaplain  for  his  attendance  at  divine 'service,  from 
whence,  however,  he  always  departed  at  the  sermon, 
insisting  that  the  chaplain  could  not  teach  him  anything. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  panics  that  he  produced  his  **  Ilis- 
torical  Narrative  of  Heresy,  and  the  Punishment  there- 
of," where,  losing  the  dignity  of  the  philosophic  charac- 
ter, he  creeps  into  a  subterfuge  with  the  subtilty  of  the 
lawyer;  insisting  that  **  The  Leviathan,**  being  published 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  distinction  of  creeds  in 
England  (the  Court  of  High  Commission  having  been 
abolished  in  the  troubles),  that  therefore  none  could  be 
heretical* 

*  It  is  said  that  Hobbes  completely  recantod  all  his  opinions;  and 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  opinions  he  had  published  in 
his  "Leviathan,"  were  not  his  real  sentiraenta,  and  that  he  neither 
maintained  them  in  public  nor  in  private.  Wood  gives  this  tlUe  to  a 
work  of  his — "  An  Apology  for  Himself  and  his  Writings,"  but  with- 
out date.  Some  have  suspected  that  this  Apology,  if  it  ever  existed, 
was  not  his  own  composition.  Yet  why  not?  Hobbes,  no  doubt, 
thought  that  *'The  Leviathan "  would  outlast  any  recantation ;  and, 
after  all,  that  a  recantation  is  by  no  means  a  refutation  I — recantations 
usually  prove  the  force  of  authority,  rather  than  the  force  of  conviction. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  a  Dr.  Pocklington,  who  hit  the  etymology  of 
the  word  recantation  with  the  spirit.  Accused  and  censured,  for  a  pen- 
ance he  was  to  make  a  recantation,  which  he  began  thus: — '^If  canto 
be  to  sing,  recanto  is  to  sing  again :"  fib  that  he  f&-chanied  his  offensive 
principles  by  his  recantation/ 

I  suspect  that  the  apology  Wood  alludes  to  was  only  a  republication 
of  Hobbes's  Address  to  the  King,  prefixed  to  the  "  Seven  Philosophical 
Problems,"  1662,  where  he  openly  disavows  his  opinioms  and  makes 
an  apology  for  the  "Leviathan."  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  how 
he  acts  in  this  dilemma.  It  was  necessary  to  give  up  his  opinions  to 
the  clergy,  but  still  to  prove  they  were  of  an  innocent  nature.  He 
therefore  acknowledges  that  "  his  theological  notions  are  not  his  opin- 
ions, but  propounded  with  submission  to  the  power  eodesiastica], 
never  afterwards  having  maintained  them  in  writing  or  diaooiirte.* 
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No  man  was  more  Bpeculatively  bold,  and  more  prac- 
tically timorous;*  and  two  very  contrary  principles 
enabled  hira,  through  an  extraordinary  length  of  life,  to 
deliver  his  opinions  and  still  to  save  himself:  these  were 
his  excessive  vanity  and  his  excessive  timidity.  The  one 
inspired  his  hardy  originality,  and  the  other  prompted 
him  to  protect  himself  by  any  means.  His  love  of  glory 
roused  his  vigorous  intellect,  while  his  fears  shrunk  him 
into  his  little  self  Hobbes,  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  betrayed  her  dignity  by  his  ambiguous  and  abject 
conduct :  this  was  a  consequence  of  his  selfish  philosophy ; 
and  this  conduct  has  yielded  no  dubious  triumph  to  the 
noble  school  which  opposed  his  cynical  principles. 

A  genius  more  luminous,  sagacity  more  profound,  and 
morals  less  tainted,  were  never  more  eminently  combined 
than  in  this  very  man,  who  was  so  often  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  state.  But  the  antisocial  philosophy  of 
Hobbes  terminated  in  preserving  a  pitiful  state  of  exist- 
Yet,  to  show  the  king  that  the  regal  power  incurred  no  great  risk  in 
them,  he  laid  down  one  principle,  which  could  not  have  been  unpleasing 
to  Charles  XL  He  asserts,  truly,  that  he  never  wrote  ag^ainst  episco« 
pacy ;  "yet  he  is  called  an  Atheist,  or  man  of  no  religion,  because  he 
has  made  the  authority  of  the  Church  depend  wholly  upon  the  re« 
gal  power,  which,  I  hope,  your  migesty  will  think  is  neither  Atheism 
nor  Heresy."  Hobbes  considered  the  religion  of  his  country  as  a  sub- 
ject of  ktWf  and  not  philosophy.  He  was  not  for  aeparating  the  Church 
from  the  State ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  joining  them  more  closely. 
The  bishops  ought  not  to  have  been  his  enemies ;  and  many  were  not 

♦  In  the  MS.  collection  of  the  French  contemporary,  who  personally 
knew  him,  we  find  a  remarkable  confession  of  Hobbes.  He  said  of 
himself  that  "  he  sometimes  made  openings  to  let  in  light,  but  that  he 
could  not  discover  his  thoughts  but  by  half- views:  like  those  who 
threw  open  the  window  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  closing  it,  from  the 
dread  of  the  storm.*'  *'  II  diaoU  qu'C  fcUsoit  quelqu^bis  det  ouverhtreSf 
maia  gu^il  ne  pouvoil  decouvrir  aes  pcnsecs  qtCd-dsmi;  qvCil  imitoit  ce*jx 
qui  ouvrent  la  feMtrt  pendant  qudquea  momenB^  maia  qui  la  rrfermeni 
proTnpkment  de  peur  de  Forage.^ — Lantiniana  MSS^  quoted  by  Joly  in 
his  volume  of  *'  Bemarquea  tur  Bayle." 
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enoe.  He  who  ooneidered  nothing  more  valuable  than 
life,  degraded  himself  by  the  meanest  artifices  of  self- 
love,*  and  exalted  in  the  most  cynical  truths.f     The 

*  Could  one  imagine  that  the  very  head  and  foot  of  the  stupendous 
"Leviathan  "  bear  the  marks  of  the  little  artifloes  practised  for  self  by 
Its  author  ?  This  ^rsTe  work  is  dedicated  to  Francis  Grodolphin,  a  per^ 
son  whom  its  author  had  never  seen,  merely  to  remind  him  of  a  cer> 
tain  legacy  which  that  person's  brother  had  left  to  our  philosopher. 
If  read  with  this  fact  before  us,  we  may  detect  the  oonoealed  claim  to 
the  legacy,  which  It  seems  was  necessary  to  conceal  from  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  Francis  Gk>dolphin  resided  in  England.  It  must  be  confessed 
this  was  a  miserable  motive  for  dedicating  a  system  of  philoesophy 
which  was  addressed  to  all  mankind.  It  discovers  little  dignity.  This 
secret  history  we  owe  to  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  "Survey  of  the  Levi- 
athan," who  adds  another.  The  postscript  to  the  **  Leviathan,"  which 
is  only  in  the  English  edition,  was  designed  as  an  easy  summary  of  the 
principles :  and  his  lordship  adds,  as  a  sly  address  to  Cromwell,  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  be  master  of  them  at  once,  and  "  as  a  pawn  of  his 
new  subject's  allegiance."  It  is  possible  that  Hobbes  might  have  an- 
ticipated the  sovereign  power  which  the  general  was  on  the  point  of 
assuming  in  the  protectorship.  It  was  natural  enough  that  Hobbes 
should  deny  this  suggestion. 

f  The  story  his  antagonist  (Dr.  Wallis)  relates  is  perfectly  in  ohar^ 
acter.  Hobbes,  to  show  the  Countess  of  Devonshire  his  attachment  to 
life,  declared  that  "were  he  master  of  all  the  world  to  dispose  of,  he 
would  give  it  to  live  one  day."  "But  you  have  so  many  friends  to 
oblige,  had  you  the  world  to  dispose  oft"  "Shall  I  be  the  better  for 
that  when  I  am  dead  ?"  "  No,"  repeated  the  sublime  cynic,  "  I  would 
give  the  whole  world  to  live  one  day."  He  asserted  that  "it  was  law- 
fid  to  make  use  of  ill  instruments  to  do  ourselves  good,"  and  illustrated 
H  thus: — "Were  I  cast  into  a  deep  pit,  and  the  devil  should  put  down 
his  cloven  foot,  I  would  take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it"  It 
must  be  allowed  this  is  a  philosophy  which  has  a  chance  of  being 
long  popular ;  but  it  is  not  that  of  another  order  of  human  beings  I 
Hobbes  would  not,  like  Curtius,  have  leaped  into  a  "  deep  pit "  for  his 
country ;  or,  to  drop  the  fable,  have  died  for  it  in  the  field  or  on  the 
scaffold,  like  the  Falklands,  the  Sidneys,  the  Montroses — all  the  he- 
roic brotherhood  of  genius  I  One  of  his  last  expressions,  when 
informed  of  the  approaches  of  death,  was — "  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  a 
hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at"  Everything  was  seen  in  a  little 
way  by  this  great  man,  who,  having  reasoned  himself  into  an  alijeot 
being,  "  licked  the  dust"  through  life. 
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philosophy  of  Hobbes,  founded  on  fear  and  suspicion, 
and  which,  in  human  nature,  could  see  nothing  beyond 
himself,  might  make  him  a  wary  politician,  but  always 
an  imperfect  social  being.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury  adroitly  retained  a  friend  at 
court,  to  protect  him  at  an  extremity ;  but  considering  all 
men  alike,  as  bargaining  for  themselves,  his  friends  oc- 
casioned him  as  much  uneasiness  as  his  enemies.  He 
lived  in  dread  that  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  whose  roof 
had  ever  been  his  protection,  should  at  length  give  him 
up  to  the  Parliament  I  There  are  no  fiiendships  among 
cynics  1 

To  such  a  state  of  degradation  had  the  selfish  philos- 
ophy reduced  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses ;  a  philosophy 
true  only  for  the  wretched  and  the  criminal.'"    But  those 

*  Id  our  oountry,  MandevUle,  Swift,  and  Oheeterfleld  Lave  trod  in 
the  track  of  Hobbes;  and  in  France,  Helretius,  Boobefoucaolt  in  his 
"Maxims,**  and  L^Esprit  more  openly  in  his  '^Fausett^  des  Vertut 
Humaines.**  Tbey  only  define  us — thej  are  polished  qynics  1  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  tremendous  cynicism  of  Machiavel  ?  That 
great  genius  eyed  hum^n  nature  with  the  ferocity  of  an  enraged 
WTage.  Machiavel  is  a  vindictive  assassin,  who  delights  even  to  turn 
his  dagger  within  the  mortal  wound  he  has  struck ;  but  our  Hobbes, 
said  his  friend  Sorbiere,  **i8  a  gentle  and  bkilful  sui^geon,  who,  with 
regret,  cuts  into  the  living  flesh,  to  get  rid  of  the  corrupted."  It  is 
equally  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  system  of  degrading  man  has 
been  adopted  by  some,  under  the  mask  of  religion. 

Yet  Hobbes,  perhaps,  never  suspected  the  arms  he  was  placing  in 
the  hands  of  wretched  men,  when  he  furnished  them  with  such  Ain- 
damental  positions  as,  that  ^'  Man  is  naturally  an  evil  being;  that  he 
does  not  love  his  equal;  and  only  seeks  the  aid  of  society  for  his  own 
particular  purposes."  He  would  at  least  have  disowned  some  of  his 
diabolkud  disciples.  One  of  them,  so  late  as  in  1774,  vented  bis 
furious  philosophy  in  "  An  Essay  ou  the  Depravity  and  Corruption  of 
Human  Nature,  wherein  the  Opinions  of  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Helvetius, 
ike.  are  supported  against  Shaitesbury,  Hume,  Sterne,  &a  by  Thomas 
0*Brien  M^Mahon.'*  This  gentleman,  once  informed  that  he  was  bom 
wicked,  appears  to  have  considered  that  widcedness  was  his  paternal 
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who  fed  moving  within  themselves  the  benevolent  prin- 
ciple,  and  who  delight  in  acts  of  social  sympathy^  are 
conscious  of  passions  and  motives,  which  the  others  have 
omitted  in  their  system.  And  the  truth  is,  these  "  un- 
natural philosophers,''  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  expresuvely 
terms  them,  are  by  no  means  the  monsters  they  tell  us 
they  are :  their  practice  is  therefore  usually  in  opposition 
to  their  principles.  While  Hobbes  was  for  chaining 
down  mankind  as  so  many  beasts  of  prey,  he  surely 
betrayed  his  social  passion,  in  the  benevolent  warnings 

estate,  to  be  turaed  to  as  profitable  an  account  as  he  could.  The  titles 
of  his  chapters,  seniug  as  a  string  of  the  most  extraordlDary  proposi- 
tions, have  been  preserved  in  the  **  Monthly  Review,"  voL  UL  77.  The 
demonstrations  in  the  work  itself  must  be  still  more  curious.  In 
these  axioms  we  find  ^at  **  Man  has  an  enm&y  to  all  beings ;  that  had 
he  paufer,  the  first  victims  of  his  revenge  would  be  his  wife,  dhildren, 
kc — a  sovereign,  if  he  could  re^  with  the  unbounded  mtOiorUy  every 
man  hngs  Jofy  free  from  apprehension  of  punishment  for  misrule,  would 
slaughter  all  his  subjects;  perhaps  he  would  not  leave  one  of  them 
alive  at  the  end  of  his  reign.'*  It  was  perfectly  in  character  with  this 
wretched  being,  after  having  quarrelled  with  human  nature,  that  he 
should  be  still  more  inveterate  against  a  small  part  of  her  family,  with 
whom  he  was  suffered  to  live  on  too  intimate  terms ;  for  he  afterwards 
published  another  extraordinary  piece— **  The  Conduct  and  Good- 
Nature  of  Englishmen  Exemplified  in  their  charitable  way  of  Char- 
acterising the  Customs,  Manners,  Ac.  of  Neighbouring  Nations;  their 
Equitable  and  Humane  Mode  of  Governing  States,  Ac. ;  tlieir  Elevated 
and  Courteous  Deportment^  Ac.  of  which  their  own  Authors  are  every- 
where produced  as  Vouchers,^'  1777.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that 
this  O'firion  M*Mahon,  after  all,  is  only  a  wag,  and  has  copied  the 
horrid  pictures  of  his  masters,  as  Hogarth  did  the  Sdiool  of  Rembrandt 
by  his  *'  Paul  before  Pelix,  designed  and  scrakhed  in  the  true  Dutch 
taste.**  These  works  seem,  however,  to  have  their  use.  To  have 
carried  the  conclusions  of  the  Anti-social  Philosophy  to  as  great  lengths 
as  this  writer  has,  is  to  display  their  absurdly.  But,  as  every 
rational  Englishman  will  appeal  to  his  own  heart,  in  dedaring  the  one 
work  to  be  nothing  but  a  Jibel  on  the  nation  ,*  so  every  man,  not  des- 
titute of  vurtuous  emotions,  will  feel  the  other  to  be  a  Ubel  on  human 
nature  itselt 
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he  was  perpetually  giving  them ;  and  while  he  affected 
to  hold  his  'brothers  in  contempt,  he  was  sacrificing 
laborious  days,  and  his  peace  of  mind,  to  acquire  celeb- 
rity. Who  loved  glory  more  than  this  sublime  cynic  ? 
"  Glory ^'^  says  our  philosopher,  **  by  those  whom  it  dis- 
pleaseth,  is  called  Pride;  by  those  whom  it  pleaseth,  it 
is  termed  a  just  valuation  of  himself?'*  *  Had  Hobbes 
defined,  as  critically,  the  passion  of  self-love^  without 
resolving  all  our  sympathies  into  a  single  monstrous 
one,  we  might  have  been  disciplined  without  being  de- 
graded* 

Hobbes,  indeed,  had  a  full  feeling  of  the  magnitude  of 
his  labours,  both  for  foreigners  and  posterity,  as  he  has 
expressed  it  in  his  life.  He  disperses,  in  all  his  works, 
some  Montaigne-like  notices  of  himself,  and  they  are 
eulogistic.  He  has  not  omitted  any  one  of  his  virtues, 
nor  even  an  apology  for  his  deficiency  in  otliers.  He 
notices  with  complacency  how  Charles  IL  had  his  por- 
trait placed  in  the  royal  cabinet ;  how  it  was  frequently 
asked  for  by  his  friends,  in  England  and  in  Franccf 
He    has  written  his  life  several  times,  in   verse  and 

*  ''Human  Natare,*'  c  ix. 

f  Hobbes  did  not  exaggerate  the  truth.  Aubrej  says  of  Oooper's 
portrait  of  Hobbes,  that  "he  intends  to  borrow  the  picture  of  his 
migesty,  for  Mr.  Loggan  to  engrave  an  aocurate  pieoe  bj,  which  will 
sell  well  at  home  and  abroad."  We  have  only  the  rare  print  of  Hobbes 
by  Faithorne,  prefixed  to  a  quarto  e:«itioQ  of  his  Latia  Life,  1682, 
remarkable  for  its  expression  and  character.  Sorbiere,  returning  from 
England,  brought  home  a  portrait  of  the  sage,  which  he  placed  in  his 
oollectioD ;  and  strangers,  fiu*  and  near,  came  to  look  on  the  physiog- 
nomy of  a  great  and  original  thinker.  Que  of  the  honours  which  men 
of  geuius  receive  is  the  homage  the  public  pay  to  their  images :  either, 
like  the  fat  monk,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Eptstofa  obscurorum  VtroruTn, 
who,  standing  before  a  portrait  of  Erasmus,  spit  on  it  in  utter  malice ; 
or  when  they  are  looked  on  in  silent  reverence.  It  is  alike  a  tribute 
paid  to  the  masters  of  Intellect  They  have  had  their  shrines  and 
pilgrimages. 
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in  prose;  and  never  fails  to  throw  into  the  eyes  of 
his  adversaries  the  reputation  he  gained  abroad  and  at 
home.*  He  delighted  to  show  he  Was  living,  by  annual 
publications;  and  exultingly  exclaims,  ^'That  when  he 
had  silenced  his  adversaries,  he  published,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  life,  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  the 
next  year  the  Iliad,  in  English  verse.'' 

His  greatest  imperfection  was  a  monstrous  egotism — 
the  fate  of  those  who  concentrate  all  their  observations 
in  their  own  individual  feelings.  There  are  minds  which 
may  think  too  much,  by  conversing  too  little  with  books 
and  men.  Hobbes  exulted  he  had  read  little;  he  had 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  books  about  him;  hence  he 
always  saw  things  in  his  own  way,  and  doubtless  this 
was  the  cause  of  his  mania  for  disputation. 

He  wrote  against  dogmas  with  a  spirit  perfectly  dog- 
matic.  He  liked  conversation  on  the  terms  of  his  own 
political  system,  provided  absolute  authority  was  estab- 
lished, peevishly  referring  to  his  own  works  whenever 
contradicted ;  .and  his  friends  stipulated  with  strangers, 
that  *'  they  should  not  dispute  with  the  old  man."    But 

None  of  our  authors  have  been  better  known,  nor  more  highly  oon- 
sidered,  than  our  Hobbes,  abroad.  I  find  many  curious  particulars  of 
him  and  his  conTersations  recorded  in  French  works,  which  are  not 
known  to  the  English  biographers  or  crltic&  His  residence  at  Paris 
occasioned  this.  See  Ancillon's  Melange  Critique,  Basle,  i69S ;  Patin't 
Letters,  61 ;  Sorberiana ;  Nioeron,  tome  iv. ;  Joly^s  Additions  to  Bayle. — 
All  these  contain  original  notk)es  on  Hobbes. 

*  To  his  Life  are  additions,  which  nothing  but  the  self-love  of  the 
author  could  have  imagined. 

"  Amicorum  Elenchus.'* — He  might  be  proud  of  the  list  of  foreigners 
and  natives. 
"  Tractuum  contra  Hobbium  editorum  Syllabus.** 
"  Eorum  qui  in  Scriptis  suis  Hobbio  oontradizerunt  Indiculus.'* 
"Qui  Hobbii  meminerunt  seu  in  bonam  seu  in  sequiorem  partem." 
"  In  Hobbii  Defensionem.''— Hobbes  died  1679,  aged  91.    These  two 
editions  are,  1681,  1682. 
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wliat  are  we  to  think  of  that  pertinacity  of  opinion 
which  he  held  even  with  one  as  great  as  himself? 
Selden  has  often  quitted  the  room,  or  Hobbes  been 
driven  from  it,  in  the  fierceness  of  their  battle.*  Even 
to  his  latest  day,  the  "  war  of  words  "  delighted  the  man 
of  confined  reading.  The  literary  duels  between  Hobbes 
and  another  hero  celebrated  in  logomachy,  the  Catholic 
priest,  Thomas  White,  have  been  recorded  by  Wood. 
They  had  both  passed  their  eightieth  year,  and  were  fond 
of  paying  visits  to  one  another :  but  the  two  literary 
testers  nev^r  met  to  part  in  cool  blood,  "  wrangling, 
squabbling,  and  scolding  on  philosophical  matters,^'  as 
oar  blunt  and  lively  historian  has  described.! 

His  little  qualities  were  the  errors  of  his  own  selfish 
philosophy ;  his  great  ones  were  those  of  nature.  He 
was  a  votary  to  his  studies:^  he  avoided  marriage,  to 

*  This  fact  has  been  recorded  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  of  Richard 
Baxter,  who,  however,  was  no  well-wisher  to  our  philosopher.  **  Ad« 
ditional  Notes  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,''  1682,  p.  40. 

f  '*Athen.  Ozon.,"  vol  il  p.  665,  ed.  1721.  No  one,  howerer,  knew 
better  than  Hobbes  the  vanity  and  uselessness  of  vtordt:  in  one  place 
he  oompares  them  to  "a  spider's  web;  for,  by  oontezture  of  words, 
tender  and  delicate  wits  are  insnared  and  stopped,  but  strong  wita 
break  easily  through  them."  The  pointed  sentence  with  which  War- 
burton  doses  his  preface  to  Sbakspeare,  is  Hobbes's— that  '*  words  are 
the  counters  of  the  wise,  and  the  money  of  fools." 

X  Aubrey  has  minutely  preserved  for  us  the  manner  in  which 
Hobbes  composed  his  ** Leviathan:"  it  is  very  curious  for  literary 
students.  "He  walked  much,  and  contemplated;  and  he  liad  in  the 
head  of  his  cane  a  pen  and  inkhom,  and  carried  always  a  note-book  in 
his  pocket;  and  as  soon  as  a  thought  darted,  he  presently  entered  it 
into  his  book,  or  otherwise  might  have  lost  it  He  had  drawn  the 
design  of  the  book  into  chapters,  kc^  and  he  knew  whereabouts  it 
would  oome  in.  Thus  that  book  was  made." — Vol  iL  p.  607.  Aubrey, 
the  little  Boswell  of  his  day,  has  recorded  another  literary  peculiarity, 
which  some  authors  do  not  assuredly  sufficiently  use.  Hobbes  said 
that  he  sometimes  would  set  his  thoughts  upon  researohlng  and  con- 
templating, always  with  this  proviso :  '*  that  he  very  much  and  deeply 
considered  one  thing  at  a  time— for  a  week,  or  sometimes  a  fortnight" 
Vol.  IL— 20 
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which  he  was  inclined;  and  refused  place  and  wealth, 
which  he  might  have  enjoyed,  for  literary  leisure.  He 
treated  with  philosophic  pleasantry  his  real  contempt  of 
money.*  His  health  and  his  studies  were  the  sole  objects 
of  his  thoughts ;  and  notwithstanding  that  panic  which 
so  often  disturbed  them,  he  wrote  and  published  beyond 
his  ninetieth  year.     He  closes  the  metrical  history  of 

*  A  small  annuity  flnom  the  DevonBhire  fiunilj,  and  a  small  pension 
from  Charies  IL,  exceeded  the  wants  of  his  philoflophic  life.  If  he 
chose  to  compute  hia  income,  Hobbea  sajs  focetioualj  of  himad^  in 
Frendi  sola  or  Spaniah  maravediSi  he  oould  persuade  himself  that 
Croesus  or  Crassus  were  by  no  means  richer  than  himself;  and  when 
he  alludes  to  his  property,  he  considers  wisdom  to  be  his  real 
wealth:— > 

«  An  quim  dives,  id  est,  quim  sapiens  fVierim  f 

He  gave  up  his  patrimonial  estate  to  his  brother,  not  wanting  it  him- 
self; but  he  tells  the  tale  himself  and  adds,  that  though  small  in 
extent,  it  was  rich  in  its  crops.  Anthony  Wood,  with  unusual  delight, 
opens  the  character  of  Hobbes:  **  Though  he  hath  an  ill  name  fhun 
some,  and  good  from  others,  yet  he  was  a  person  endowed  with  an 
excellent  philosophical  soul,  was  a  contemner  of  riches,  money,  envy, 
the  world,  ko. ;  a  severe  lover  of  justice,  and  endowed  with  great 
morals;  cheerfbl,  open,  and  free  of  his  discourse,  yet  without  offence 
to  any,  which  he  endeavoured  always  to  avoid."  What  an  enchanting 
picture  of  the  old  man  in  the  green  vigour  of  his  age  has  Cowley  sent 
downtousi 

**Nor  can  the  snow  whidi  now  cold  age  does  shed 

Upon  thy  reverend  head. 
Quench  or  aUay  the  noble  fires  within; 

But  all  which  thou  hast  been, 
And  all  that  youth  can  be,  thou'rt  yet: 

So  fully  stai  dost  thou 
Bi\ioy  the  manhood  and  the  bloom  of  wit, 

And  all  the  natural  heat,  but  not  the  fever  toa 
80  contraries  on  Etna's  top  conspire : 

Th'  emboldened  snow  next  to  the  flame  does  sleep.— 
To  things  immortal  time  can  do  no  wrong; 
And  that  which  nevqf  is  to  die,  for  ever  must  be  young.** 
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bis  life  with  more  dignity  than  he  did  his  life  itself;  for 
his  mind  seems  always  to  have  been  greater  than  his 
actions.  He  appeals  to  his  friends  for  the  congruity  of 
his  life  with  his  writings ;  for  his  devotion  to  justice ;  and 
for  a  generous  work,  which  no  miser  could  have  planned ; 
and  closes  thus : — 

And  now  complete  mj  four-and-eight7  jeara. 

Life's  lengthened  plot  is  o*er,  and  the  last  scene  appears.* 

Of  the  works  of  Hobbes  we  must  not  conclude,  as 
Hume  tells  us,  that  ''they  have  fallen  into  neglect;" 
nor,  in  the  style  with  which  they  were  condemned  at 
Oxford,  that  ''  they  are  pernicious  and  damnable."  The 
sanguine  opinion  of  the  author  himself  was,  that  the 
mighty  "Leviathan"  will 'stand  for  all  ages,  defended 
by  its  own  strength ;  for  the  rule  of  justice,  the  reproof 
of  the  ambitious,  the  citadel  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the 
peace  of  the  peoplcf    But  the  smaller  treatises  of  Hobbes 

*  "Ipse  meos  ndsti,  Yerdusi  candide,  mores, 

£t  tecum  cuncti  qui  mea  scripta  legunt: 
Nam  mea  vita  meis  non  est  incongnia  scriptis; 

Justitiam  doceo',  Justitiamque  colo. 
Improbus  esse  potest  nemo  qui  non  sit  avaruSi 

Neo  pnlchrum  quisquam  fedt  ayarus  opus; 
Ootog^nta  ego  jam  complevi  et  quatuor  annos; 

Pene  acta  est  vitee  fabula  longa  me».*' 

f  Hobbes,  in  his  metrical  (bj  no  means  his  poetical)  life,  says^  the 
more  the  " Leviathan *'  was  written  against,  the  more  it  was  read; 
and  adds, 

"  Firmi&s  inde  stetit,  spero  stabitque  per  omne 
^Tum,  defensus  viribus  ipse  suis. 
Justitiae  mensura,  atque  ambiUonis  elenchus, 
Regum  arx,  pax  populo^  si  dooeatur,  erit." 

The  term  arx  is  here  peculiarly  fortunate,  according  to  the  system  of 
the  author— it  means  a  citadel  or  fortified  place  on  an  eminence,  to 
which  the  people  might  fly  for  their  common  safety. 

His  works  were  much  read ;  as  appears  by  "  The  Court  Buriesqned," 
a  satire  attributed  to  Butler. 
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are  not  loss  preciotis.  Locke  is  the  pupil  of  Hobbes,  and 
it  may  often  be  doubtful  whether  the  scholar  has  rivalled 
the  nervous  simplicity  and  the  energetic  originality  of 
his  master. 

The  genius  of  Hobbes  was  of  the  first  order;  hia 
works  abound  with  the  most  impressive  truths,  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  thought  and  language,  yet  he  never  elevates 
nor  delights.  Too  faithful  an  observer  of  the  miserable 
human  nature  before  him,  he  submits  to  expedients ;  he 
acts  on  the  defensive ;  and  because  he  is  in  terror,  he 
would  consider  security  to  be  the  happiness  of  man.  In 
MeUgion  he  would  stand  by  an  established  one ;  yet  thus 
he  deprives  man  of  that  moral  freedom  which  God  him- 
self has  surely  allowed  us.  Locke  has  the  glory  of 
having  first  given  distinct  notions  of  the  nature  of  tolera- 
tion. In  Politics  his  great  principle  is  the  establishment 
of  AtUhoritf/y  or,  as  he  terms  it,  an  "entireness  of 
sovereign  power :"  here  he  seems  to  have  built  his  argu- 
ments with  such  eternal  truths  and  with  such  a  contriv- 
ing wisdom  as  to  adapt  his  system  to  all  the  changes  of 
government.    Hobbes  found  it  necessary  in  his  day  to 

"  So  those  who  wear  the  hcAy  robes 
That  rail  lo  mach  at  Fbffur  BbhU^ 
Beoame  he  has  exposed  of  late 
Tke  naiddM88  of  Church  and  State; 
Yet  tho*  thej  do  his  books  condeiuif 
They  lore  to  buy  and  read  the  same." 

Onr  author,  so  late  as  hi  1750,  was  still  so  commaiiding  a  genius, 
that  his  works  were  ooDeoted  in  a  handsome  foKo ;  but  that  ooUection 
is  not  complete.  When  he  could  not  get  his  works  printed  at  home, 
he  published  them  in  Latin,  including  his  mathematical  works,  at 
Amsterdam,  by  Blaew,  1668,  4to.  His  treatises,  "  De  Give,**  and  "  0* 
Human  Nature,"  are  of  perpetual  value.  Gassendi  recommends  these 
admirable  works,  and  Puffendorff  acknowledges  the  depth  of  his  obli- 
gations. The  Life  of  Hobbes  in  the  "Biographia  Britannioa,"  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  is  a  work  of  curious  research. 
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place  this  despotism  in  the  bands  of  bis  colossal  mon- 
arch ;  and  were  Hobbes  now  living,  be  would  not  relin- 
quish the  principle,  though  perhaps  he  might  vary  the 
application ;  for  if  Authority,  strong  as  man  can  create 
it,  is  not  suffered  to  exist  in  our  free  constitution,  what 
will  become  of  our  freedom  ?  Hobbes  would  now  main- 
tain his  system  by  depositing  his  "  entireness  of  sovereign 
power  **  in  the  Laws  of  his  Country.  So  easily  shifted 
is  the  vast  political  machine  of  the  much  abused  "  Levia- 
than T  The  Citizen  of  Hobbes,  like  the  Ptince  of 
Machiavel,  is  alike  innocent,  when  the  end  of  theii' 
authors  is  once  detected,  amid  those  ambiguous  means 
by  which  the  hard  necessity  of  their  times  constrained 
their  mighty  genius  to  disguise  itself. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  of  Systems  of  Opinions^ 
that  the  founder's  celebrity  has  usually  outlived  his 
sect's.  Why  are  systems,  when  once  brought  into  prac- 
tice, so  often  discovered  to  be  fallacies  ?  It  seems  to  me 
the  natural  progress  of  system-making.  A  genius  of 
this  order  of  invention  long  busied  with  profound  ob- 
servations and  perpetual  truths,  would  appropriate  to 
himself  this  assemblage  of  his  ideas,  by  stamping  his 
individual  mark  on  them ;  for  this  purpose  he  strikes  out 
some  mighty  paradox,  which  gives  an  apparent  con- 
nexion to  them  all:  and  to  this  paradox  he  forces  all 
parts  into  subserviency.  It  is  a  minion  of  the  fancy^ 
which  his  secret  pride  supports,  not  always  by  the  most' 
scrupulous  means.  Hence  the  system  itself,  with  all  its 
novelty  and  singularity,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  ingenious  deception  carried  on  for  the  glory  of 
the  inventor ;  and  when  Ms  followers  perceive  they  were 
the  dupes  of  his  ingenuity,  they  are  apt,  in  quitting  the 
system,  to  give  up  all ;  not  aware  that  the  parts  are  as 
true  as  the  whole  together  is  false ;  the  sagacity  of  G^ 
nius  collected  the  one,  but  its  vanity  formed  the  other! 
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HOBBES'S  QUARRELS 

WITH 

DR  WALLIS  THE  MATHEMATICIAN. 

H0BBB8*8  passion  for  the  stndj  of  Mathematics  began  late  in  lifld— 
attempts  to  bo  an  original  discoverer — attacked  by  Wallis — ^various 
replies  and  rejoinders — ^nearly  maddened  by  the  opposition  he  en- 
countered— after  four  years  of  truce,  the  war  again  renewed— 
character  of  Hobbes  by  Dr.  Wallis,  a  specimen  of  inyectiye  and 
irony;  serving  as  a  remarkable  instance  how  the  greatest  genius 
may  oome  down  to  us  disguisod  by  the  arts  of  an  adversary — 
Hobbes*s  noble  defence  of  himself ;  of  his  own  great  reputation;  of 
his  politics;  and  of  his  religion — a  literary  stratagem  of  his — reluct- 
antly gives  up  the  contest^  which  lasted  twenty  years. 

THE  Mathematical  War  between  Hobbes  and  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Wallis  is  now  to  be  opened.  A  series 
of  battles,  the  renewed  campaigns  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  can  be  described  by  no  term  less  eventful.  Hobbes 
himself  considered  it  as  a  war,  and  it  was  a  war  of  idle 
ambition,  in  which  he  took  too  much  delight  His 
'^Amata  Mathemata*^  became  his  pride,  his  pleasure, 
and  at  length  his  shame.  He  attempted  to  maintain  his 
irruption  into  a  province  he  ought  never  to  have  entered 
in  defiance,  by  "a  new  method;"  but  having  invaded 
the  powerful  natives,  he  seems  to  have  almost  repented 
the  folly,  and  retires,  leaving  '^  the  unmanageable  brutes" 
to  themselves: 

Ergo  meam  statao  non  ultra  perdere  opellam 
Indocile  ezpectans  discere  posse  peous. 

His  language  breathes  war,  while  he  sounds  his  re- 
treat, and  confesses  his  repulse.  The  Algebraists  had  alT 
declared  against  the  Invader. 
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Wallisius  contra  pugnat ;  victuaquo  yidebar 
Algebristarum  Theiologumque  scholia, 

Et  simul  eductuB  Castris  exercitus  omnia 
Pugn»  secnrus  Wallisianus  ovat 

Pugna  placet  vertor — 
Bella  mea  audisti — &c. 

So  that  we  have  suffioieDt  authority  to  consider  this 
Literary  Quarrel  as  a  war,  and  a  "  Bellum  Peloponne- 
siacum"  too,  for  it  lasted  as  long.  Political,  literary, 
and  even  personal  feelings  were  called  in  to  heat  the 
temperate  blood  of  two  Mathematicians. 

What  means  this  tumult  in  a  Yestal*s  veins? 

Hobbes  was  one  of  the  many  victims  who  lost  them- 
selves in  squaring  the  circle,  and  doubling  the  cube. 
He  applied,  late  in  life,  to  mathematical  studies,  not  so 
much,  he  says,  to  learn  the  subtile  demonstrations  of  its 
figures,  as  to  acquire  those  habits  of  close  reasoning,  so 
useful  in  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  to  prove  or  to 
refute.  So  justly  he  reasoned  on  mathematics;  but  so 
ill  he  practised  the  science,  that  it  made  him  the  most 
unreasonable  being  imaginable,  for  he  resisted  mathe- 
matical demonstration  itself  I  * 

His  great  and  original  character  could  not  but  prevail 
in  everything  he  undertook;  and  his  egotism  tempted 
him  to  raise  a  name  in  the  world  of  Science,  as  he  had  in 
that  of  Politics  and  Morals.  With  the  ardour  of  a  young 
mathematician,  he  exclaimed,  "  Eureka  P^  "  I  have  found 

*  The  origin  of  his  taste  for  mathematics  was  purely  accidental ; 
begun  in  love,  it  continued  to  dotage .  According  to  Aubrey,  he  was 
forty  years  old  when,  "  being  in  a  gentleman^s  library,  Euclid^s  Kle- 
monts  lay  open  at  the  47th  Propos.  lib.  I,  which,  having  read,  he 
Bwore  'This  is  impossible  I'  He  read  the  demonstration,  which  re- 
ferred him  back  to  another — at  length  he  was  convinced  of  that  truth. 
This  made  him  in  love  with  geometry.  I  have  heard  ICr.  Hobbes  say 
that  he  was  wont  to  draw  lines  on  his  thighs  and  on  the  sheets  a-bed." 
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it.'*  The  quadrature  of  the  curcle  was  indeed  the  com- 
mon Dulcinea  of  the  Quixotes  of  the  time ;  but  they  had 
all  been  disenchanted.  Hobbes  alone  clung  to  his  ridicu- 
lous mistress.  Repeatedly  confuted,  he  was  perpetually 
resisting  old  reasonings  and  producing  new  ones.  Were 
only  genius  requisite  for  an  able  mathematician,  Hobbes 
had  been  among  the  first ;  but  patience  and  docility,  not 
fire  and  fancy,  are  necessary.  His  reasonings  were  all 
paralogisms,  and  he  had  always  much  to  say,  from  not 
understanding  the  subject  of  his  inquiries. 

When  Hobbes  published  his  "De  Corpore  Fhiloso- 
phico,*^  1655,  he  there  exulted  that  he  had  solved  the 
great  mystery.  Dr.  Wallis,  the  Savilian  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Oxford,*  with  a  deep  aversion  to  Hobbes's 
political  and  religious  sentiments,  as  he  understood  them, 
rejoiced  to  see  this  famous  combatant  descending  into 
his  own  arena.  He  certainly  was  eager  to  meet  him 
single-handed ;  foi  he  instantly  confuted  Hobbes,  by  his 
"Elenchus  Geometriae  HobbiansB."  Hobbes,  who  saw 
the  newly-acquired  province  of  his  mathematics  in  dan- 

*  The  aathor  of  the  ezoellent  Latin  grammar  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, 80  useful  to  every  student  in  Europe,  of  whidi  work  that  sin- 
gular patriot,  Thomas  Hollis,  pnnted  an  edition,  to  present  to  all  the 
learned  Institutions  of  Europe.  Henry  Stubbe,  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian of  Warwick,  to  whom  the  reader  has  been  introduced,  joined,  for 
he  loved  a  quarrel,  in  the  present  controversy,  when  it  involved 
philosophical  matters,  siding  with  Hobbes,  because  he  hated  Wallis. 
In  his  '*  Oneirocritica,  or  an  Exact  Account  of  the  Grammatical  Parts 
of  this  Controversy,"  he  draws  a  strong  character  of  Wallis,  who  was 
indeed  a  great  mathematician,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  decy- 
pherers  of  letters  ;  for  perhaps  no  new  system  of  character  could  be 
invented  for  which  he  could  not  make  a  key ;  by  which  means  he  had 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the  Parliament  Stubbe 
quaintly  describes  him  as  **  the  sub-scribe  to  the  tribe  of  Adoniram  ** 
(i  &  Adoniram  Byfield,  who,  with  this  cant  name,  was  scribe  to  the 
fanatical  Assembly  of  Divines),  and  '*  as  the  glory  and  pride  of  the 
Presbyterian  faction." 
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ger,  and  whicli,  like  every  new  possession,  seemed  to 
involve  his  honour  more  than  was  necessary,  oalled  on 
all  the  world  to  be  witnesses  of  this  mighty  conflict. 
He  now  published  his  work  in  English,  with  a  sarcastic 
addition,  in  a  magisterial  tone,  of  ^'  Six  Lessons  to  the 
Professors  of  Mathematics  in  Oxford.'^*  These  were 
Seth  Ward*  and  Wallis,  both  no  friends  to  Hobbes,  and 
who  hungered  after  him  as  a  relishing  morsel  Wallis  now 
replied  in  English,  by  "  Due  Correction  for  Mr.  Hobbes, 
or  School-discipline  for  not  saying  his  Lessons  Right," 
1656.  That  part  of  controversy  which  is  usually  the  last 
bad  already  taken  place  in  their  choice  of  phrases.'*f 

*  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  after  the  Restoration  made  Bishop  of  SalisbuTy, 
said,  some  years  before  this  event  was  expected,  that  **  he  had  rather 
be  the  author  of  one  of  Hobbes^s  books  than  be  king  of  England.**  But 
afterwards  he  seemed  not  a  little  inclined  to  cry  out  Oruetfigel  He 
who^  to  one  of  these  books,  the  admirable  treatise  on  "  Human  Na- 
ture," had  prefixed  one  of  the  highest  panegyrics  Hobbes  could  re- 
ceive I — A^en,  OxatL  vol  il  p.  647. 

f  It  is  mortifying  to  read  auch  lanffuage  between  two  mathematicians, 
in  the  calm  inquiries  of  square  roots,  and  the  finding  of  mean  propor- 
tionals between  two  straight  lines.  I  wish  the  example  may  prove  a 
warning.  Wallis  thus  opens  on  Hobbes: — '*It  seems,  Mr.  Hobbes, 
that  you  have  a  mind  to  say  your  lesson^  and  that  the  roathematio  pro- 
fessors of  Oxford  should  Jiear  you.  You  are  too  old  to  learn,  though 
you  have  as  much  need  as  those  that  be  younger,  and  yet  will  think 
much  to  be  whipped. 

**  What  moved  you  to  say  your  lessons  in  English,  when  the  books 
against  which  you  do  chiefiy  intend  them  were  written  in  Latin?  Was 
it  chiefly  for  the  perfecting  your  natural  rhetoric  whenever  you  thought 
it  convenient  to  repair  to  Billingsgate  ? — ^You  found  that  the  oyster- 
women  could  not  teach  you  to  rail  in  Latin.  Now  you  can,  upon  all 
occasion,  or  without  occasion,  give  the  titles  of  Jbol,  beasU  ass^  dog^ 
ftc,  which  I  take  to  be  but  barking;  and  they  are  no  bettor  than  a 
man  might  have  at  Billingsgate  for  a  box  o'  the  ear. 

'*  Tou  tell  us,  *  though  the  beasts  that  think  our  railing  to  be  roar- 
ing have  for  a  time  admired  us ;  yet  now  you  have  showed  them  our 
ears,  they  will  be  less  aflfHghted.'  Sir,  those  persons  (the  professors 
themselves)  needed  not  the  sight  of  your  Mrs,  but  could  tell  by  th« 
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la  the  following  year  the  oampaign  was  opened  by 
Hobbes  with  ''ITirMAI;  or,  marks  of  the  absurd 
Gleometry,  rural  Langitagey  Scottish  Church-politics, 
and  Barbarisms,  of  John  Wallis."  Quick  was  the  rout- 
ing of  these  fresh  forces ;  not  One  was  to  escape  alive  ! 
for  Wallis  now  took  the  field  with  "Hobbiani  Puncti 
dispunctio!  or,  the  undoing  of  Mr.  Hobbes^s  Points; 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hobbes's  ITIFMAI^  id  e^y  Stigmata 
Hobbii.'*  Hobbes  seems  now  to  have  been  reduced  to 
great  straits ;  perhaps  he  wondered  at  the  obstinacy  of 
bis  adversary.  It  seems  that  Hobbes,  who  had  been 
used  to  other  studies,  and  who  confesses  all  the  alge* 
braists  were  against  him,  could  not  conceive  a  point  to 
exist  without  quantity ;  or  a  line  could  be  drawn  with- 
out latitude ;  or  a  superficies  be  without  depth  or  thick- 
ness ;  but  mathematicians  conceive  them  without  these 
qualities,  when  they  exist  abstractedly  in  the  mind; 
though,  when  for  the  purposes  of  science  they  are  pro- 
duced to  the  senses,  they  necessarily  have  all  the  quali- 
ties. It  was  understanding  these  figures,  in  the  vulgar 
way,  which  led  Hobbes  into  a  labyrinth  of  confusions 
and  absurdities.*  They  appear  to  have  nearly  maddened 
the  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  of  our  philosopher;  for 
he  exclaims,  in  one  of  these  writings : — 

"  I  alone  am  mad,  or  they  are  all  out  of  their  senses : 
so  that  no  third  opinion  can  be  taken,  unless  any  will 
say  that  we  are  all  mad.'' 

Four  years  of  truce  were  allowed  to  intervene  between 
the  next  battle ;  when  the  irrefutable  Hobbes,  once  more 
collecting  his  weak  and  his  incoherent  forces,  arranged 

voiu  what  kind  of  oreature  hrai\fed  in  jour  books :  yon  dared  not  have 
laid  thia  to  their  faoes." — ^He  bitterly  says  of  Hobbes,  that  "he  is  a 
man  who  is  always  writing  what  was  answered  before  he  had  writ* 
ten." 
*  Dr.  OampbaU's  art  on  Hobbea,  in  '*  Biog.  Brit"  p.  Ul^ 
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them,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  into  "Six  Dialogues,** 
1661.  The  utter  annihilation  he  intended  for  his  antag^ 
onist  fell  on  himself.  Wallis  borrowing  the  character  of 
"  The  Self-tormentor  "  from  Terence,  produced  "  Hobbius 
Heauton-timorumenos  (Hobbes  the  Self-tormentor) ;  or,  a 
Consideration  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  Dialogues ;  addressed  to 
Robert  Boyle,"  1662. 

This  attack  of  Wallis  is  of  a  very  opposite  character 
to  the  arid  discussion  of  abstract  blunders  in  geometry. 
He  who  began  with  points,  and  doubling  the  cube,  and 
squaring  the  circle,  now  assumes  a  loftier  tone,  and 
carrying  his  personal  and  moral  feelings  into  a  mere 
controversy  between  two  idle  mathematicians,  he  has 
formed  a  solemn  invective,  and  edged  it  with  irony.  I 
hope  the  reader  has  experienced  sufficient  interest  in  thd 
character  of  Hobbes  to  read  the  long,  but  curious  extract 
I  shall  now  transcribe,  with  that  awe  and  reverence 
which  the  old  man  claims.  It  will  show  how  even  the 
greatest  genius  may  be  disguised,  when  viewed  through 
the  coloured  medium  of  an  adversary.  One  is,  however, 
surprised  to  find  such  a  passage  in  a  mathematical  work. 

"  He  doth  much  improve ;  I  mean  he  doth,  proficere 
in  p<^us;  more,  indeed,  than  I  could  reasonably  have 
expected  he  would  have  done ; — ^insomuch,  that  I  cannot 
but  profess  some  relenting  thoughts  (though  I  had 
formerly  occasion  to  use  him  somewhat  coarsely),  to  see 
an  old  man  thus  fret  and  torment  himself  to  no  purpose. 
You,  too,  should  pity  your  antagonist ;  not  as  if  he  did 
deserve  it,  but  because  he  needs  it ;  and  as  Chremes,  in 
Terence,  of  his  Senex,  his  self-tormenting  Menedemus — 

Omn  videam  misemm  huno  ttm  excruoUrier 
Miaeret  me  ejus.    Quod  potero  acUutabo  ■enem. 

**  Consider  the  temper  of  the  man,  to  move  your  pity ; 
a  person  extremely  passionate  and  peevish,  and  wMfy 
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impatient  of  contradiction,  A  temper  which,  wliether 
it  be  a  greater  fault  or  torment  (to  one  who  must  so 
often  meet  with  what  he  is  so  ill  able  to  bear),  is  hard  to 
«ay. 

^  And  to  this  fretful  humour  you  must  add  another  as 
bad,  which  feeds  it.  You  are  therefore  next  to  consider 
him  as  one  highly  opinionative  and  magisterial,  Fancir 
fvX  in  his  conceptions,  and  deeply  enamoured  with  those 
pPiantasmes^  without  a  rival  He  doth  not  spare  to  pro- 
fess, upon  all  occasions,  how  incomparably  he  thinks  him- 
self to  have  ewpassed  all^  ancient,  modem,  schools,  acade- 
mies, persons,  societies,  philosophers,  divines,  heathens. 
Christians ;  how  despicable  he  thinks  all  their  writings  in 
comparison  of  his ;  and  what  hopes  he  hath,  that,  by  the 
sovereign  command  of  some  absolute  princCy  all  other 
doctrines  being  escplodedy  his  new  dictates  shotild  be  per- 
emptorily imposed^  to  be  alone  taught  in  all  schools  and 
ptUpitSj  and  universally  submitted  to.  To  recount  all 
which  he  speaks  of  himself  magnificently^  and  contempt- 
uously of  others,  would  fill  a  volume.  Should  some  idle 
person  read  over  all  his  books,  and  collecting  together 
his  arrogant  and  supercilious  speeches,  applauding  him- 
self, and  despising  all  other  men,  set  them,  forth  in  one 
synopsis^  with  this  title,  Hobbius  de  se — what  a  pretty 
piece  of  pageantry  this  would  make  ! 

^^  The  admirable  sweetness  of  your  own  nature  has  not 
given  you  the  experience  of  such  a  temper ;  yet  your 
contemplation  must  have  needs  discerned  it,  in  those 
symptoms  which  you  have  seen  it  work  in  others,  like 
the  strange  effervescence,  ebullition,  fumes,  and  fetors, 
which  you  have  sometimes  given  yourself  the  content 
to  observe,  in  some  active  acnmoniovs  chymical  spirits 
upon  the  injection  of  some  contrariant  salts  strangely 
vexing,  fretting,  and  tormenting  itself,  while  it  doth  but 
administer  sport  to  the  unconcerned  spectator.     Which 
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temper,  being  bo  eminent  in  the  person  we  have  to  deal 
with,  your  generous  nature,  which  cannot  but  pity  auc- 
tion, how  much  soever  deserved,  must  needs  have  some 
compassion  for  him:  who,  besides  those  exquisite  tor- 
ments  wherewith  he  doth  afflict  himself,  like  that 

quo  Siculi  non  invenere  TyTanni 

Tormentum  mi^u 


is  unavoidably  exposed  to  those  two  great  mischief  $  ;  an 
incapacity  to  be  taught  what  he  doth  not  know^  or  to  be 
advised  when  he  thinks  amiss ;  and  moreover,  to  this 
inconvenience,  that  he  must  never  hear  his  fauUs  hat 
from  his  adversaries;  for  those  who  are  willing  to  be 
reputed  friends  must  either  not  advertise  what  they  see 
amiss,  or  incommode  themselves. 

^'  Bat,  you  will  ask,  what  need  he  thus  torment  him- 
self? What  need  of  pity  ?  M  he  have  hopes  to  be  ad- 
mitted the  sole  dictator  in  philosophy y  civil  and  natural, 
in  schools  and  pulpits,  and  to  be  owned  as  the  only  mor 
gister  sententiarum,  what  would  he  have  more  ? 

"  True,  if  he  have  ;  but  what  if  he  have  not  f  That 
he  had  some  hopes  of  such  an  honour,  he  hath  not  been 
sparing  to  let  us  know,  and  was  providing  against  the 
en/vy  that  might  attend  it  {nee  deprecahor  invidiam,  sed 
augendOy  vldscar,  was  his  resolution) ;  but  I  doubt  these 
hopes  are  at  an  end.  He  did  not  find  (as  he  expected) 
that  the  fairies  and  hobgoblins  (for  such  he  reputes  all 
that  went  before  him)  did  vanish  presently,  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  his  sunshine :  and,  which  is  worse, 
while  he  was  on  the  one  side  guarding  himself  against 
envy,  he  is,  on  the  other  side,  unhappily  surprised  by  a 
worse  enemy,  called  contempt,  and  with  which  he  is  less 
able  to  grapple. 

^  I  forbear  to  mention  (lest  I  might  seem  to  reproach 
that  age  which  I  reverence)  the  disadvarUages  which  he 
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may  sustain  by  his  old  age.  Tis  possible  that  time  and 
age,  in  a  person  somewhat  morose^  may  have  riveted 
faster  that  preconceived  opinion  of  his  own  worth  and 
excellency  beyond  others,  lis  possible,  also,  that  he 
may  have  forgotten  much  of  what  once  he  knew.  He 
may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  more  secure  than  safe;  while 
trusting  to  what  he  thinks  a  firm  foundation,  his  footing 
fails  him ;  nor  always  so  vigilant  or  quicksighted  as  to 
discern  the  incoherence  oi  inconsequence  of  his  own  dis- 
courses ;  unwilling,  notwithstanding,  to  make  use  of  the 
eyes  of  other  men,  lest  he  should  seem  thereby  to  dis- 
parage his  own ;  but  certainly  (though  his  wiU  may  be 
as  good  as  ever)  his  parts  are  less  yegete  and  nimble,  as 
to  invention  at  l^ast,  than  in  his  younger  days. 

"  While  he  had  endeavoured  only  to  raise  an  esepector 
tiony  or  put  the  world  in  hopes  of  what  great  things  he 
had  in  hand  {to  render  all  philosophy  as  clear  and  certain 
as  JSudid^s  Elements)  ^  if  he  had  then  died^  it  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  thought  by  some  that  the  world  had 
been  deprived  of  a  great  philosopher^  and  learning  sus- 
tained an  invaluable  loss,  by  the  abortion  of  so  desired  a 
piece.  But  since  that  Partus  Montis  is  come  to  light, 
and  found  to  be  no  more  than  what  little  animals  have 
brought  forth,  and  that  deformed  enough  and  unamiable^ 
he  might  have  sooner  gone  off  the  stage  with  more  ad- 
vantage than  now  he  is  like  to  do ;  such  is  the  misfortune 
for  a  man  to  outlive  his  reputation  I 

"  By  this  time,  perhaps,  you  may  see  cause  to  pity  him 
while  you  see  him  falling.  But  if  you  consider  him 
tumbling  headlong  from  so  great  a  height,  'twill  make 
some  addition  to  that  compassion  which  doth  already 
begin  to  work.  You  are  therefore  next  to  consider  that 
when,  upon  the  account  of  geometry,  he  was  unsafely 
mounted  to  that  height  of  vanity,  he  did  unhappily  fall 
mto  the  hands  of  two  mathematicians,  who  have  used 
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him  so  unmerdfuUy  as  would  have  put  a  person  of 
greater  patience  into  passion^  and  meeting  with  such  a 
temper^  have  bo  discomposed  him  that  he  hath  ever  since 
talked  idly  :  and  to  augment  the  grief,  these  mathemati- 
cians were  both  divines — ^he  had  rather  have  fallen  by 
any  other  hand.  These  mathematiccU  divines  (a  term 
which  he  had  thought  incomponiblo)  began  to  unravel 
the  wrong  end ;  and  while  he  thought  they  should  have 
first  untiled  the  roof^  and  by  degrees  gone  downward, 
they  strike  at  the  foundation^  and  make  the  building 
tumble  all  at  once ;  and  that  in  such  confusion,  that  by 
dashing  one  part  against  another,  they  make  each  help 
to  destroy  the  whole.  They  first  fall  upon  his  Uist  re- 
$erve^  and  rout  his  mathematics  beyond  a  possibility  of 
rallying;  and  by  firing  his  magazi7ie  upon  the  first  as- 
sault, make  his  own  weapons  fight  against  him.  Not 
contented  herewith,  they  enter  the  breach^  and  pursue 
the  roiU  through  his  Logics,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  The- 
ology, where  they  find  all  in  confusion." 

This  invective  and  irony  from  this  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, so  much  out  of  the  path  of  his  habitual  studies, 
might  have  proved  a  tremendous  blow ;  but  the  genius 
of  Hobbes  was  invulnerable  to  mere  human  opposition, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  supernatural  terrors  of  penal 
fires  or  perpetual  dungeons.  Our  hero  received  the 
whole  discharge  of  this  battering  train,  and  stood  in- 
vulnerable, while  he  returned  the  fire  in  "  Considerations 
upon  the  Reputation,  Loyalty,  Manners,  and  Religion  of 
Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  written  by  way  of 
Letter  to  a  learned  person.  Dr.  Wallis,*'  1662. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  production.  His  lofty  indigna- 
tion retorts  on  the  feeble  irony  of  his  antagonist  with 
keen  and  caustic  accusations ;  and  the  green  strength  of 
youth  was  still  seen  in  the  old  man  whose  head  was 
covered  with  snows. 
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From  this  spirited  apology  for  himself  I  shall  give 
some  passages.  Hobbes  thus  replied  to  Dr.  Wallis,  who 
affected  to  consider  the  old  man  as  a  fit  object  for  com- 
miseration. 

"  You  would  make  him  contemptible,  and  move  Mr. 
Boyle  to  pity  him.  This  is  a  way  of  railing  too  much 
beaten  to  be  thought  witty :  beside^  *tb  no  argument  of 
your  contempt  to  spend  upon  him  so  many  angry  lines, 
as  would  have  furnished  you  with  a  dozen  of  sermons. 
If  you  had  in  good  earnest  despised  him,  you  would 
have  let  him  alone,  as  he  does  Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  Baxter, 
Pike,  and  others,  that  have  reviled  him  as  you  do.  As 
for  his  reputation  beyond  the  seas,  it  fades  not  yet ;  and 
because,  perhaps,  you  have  no  means  to  know  it,  I  will  cite 
you  a  passage  of  an  epistle  written  by  a  learned  French- 
man to  an  eminent  person  in  France,  in  a  volume  of 
epistles. '^  Hobbes  quotes  the  passage  at  length,  in  which 
his  name  appears  joined  with  Galileo,  Descartes,  Bacon, 
and  GassendL 

In  reply  to  Wallis*  sarcastic  suggestion  that  an  idle 
person  should  collect  together  Hobbes^s  arrogant  and 
supercilious  speeches  applauding  himself,  under  one  title, 
Ilobbius  de  se^  he  says — 

"Let  your  idle  person  do  it;  Mr.  Hobbes  shall  ac- 
knowledge them  under  his  hand,  and  be  commended  for 
it,  and  you  scorned.  A  certain  Roman  senator  having 
propounded  something  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  they,  misliking,  made  a  noise  at,  boldly  bade 
them  hold  their  peace,  and  told  them  he  knew  better 
what  was  good  for  the  commonwealth  than  all  they; 
and  his  words  are  transmitted  to  us  as  an  argument  of 
his  virtue ;  so  much  do  truth  and  vanity  alter  the  com' 
piexion  of  self-praise.  You  can  have  very  little  skill  in 
morality,  that  cannot  see  the  justice  of  commending  a 
man's  self,  as  well  as  of  anything  else,  in  his  own  defence; 
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and  it  was  want  of  prudence  in  you  to  constrain  him  to 
a  thing  that  would  so  much  displease  you. 

**  When  you  make  his  age  a  reproach  to  him,  and  show 
no  cause  that  might  impair  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  but 
only  age,  I  admire  how  you  saw  not  that  you  reproached 
all  old  men  in  the  world  as  much  as  him,  and  warranted 
all  young  men,  at  a  certain  time  which  they  themselves 
shall  define,  to  call  you  fool  I  Your  dislike  of  old  age 
you  have  also  otherwise  sufficiently  signified,  in  ventur- 
ing so  fairly  as  you  have  done  to  escape  it.  But  that  is 
no  great  matter  to  one  that  hath  so  many  marks  upon 
him  of  much  greater  reproaches.  By  Mr.  Hobbes's  cal- 
culation, that  derives  prudence  from  experience,  and 
experience  from  age,  you  are  a  very  young  man ;  but, 
by  your  own  reckoning,  you  are  older  already  than 
Methuselah." 

"  During  the  late  trouble,  who  made  both  Oliver  and 
the  people  mad  but  the  preachers  of  your  principles  ? 
But  besides  the  wickedness,  see  the  folly  of  it.  You 
thought  to  make  them  mad,  but  just  to  such  a  degree  as 
should  serve  your  own  turn ;  that  is  to  say,  mad,  and 
yet  just  as  wise  as  yourselves.  Were  you  not  very  im- 
prudent to  think  to  govern  madness  I'' — p.  16. 

"  The  king  was  hunted  as  a  partridge  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  though  the  hounds  have  been  hanged,  yet  the 
hunters  were  as  guilty  as  they,  and  deserved  no  less  pun- 
ishment. And  the  decypherers  (Wallis  had  decyphered 
the  royal  letters),*  and  all  that  blew  the  horn,  arS  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  hunters.  Perhaps  you  would  not 
have  had  the  prey  killed,  but  rather  have  kept  it  tame. 
And  yet  who  can  tell  ?    I  have  read  of  few  kings  deprived 

*  Found  in  the  king*8  tent  at  Naseby,  and  which  were  written  to  the 
queen  on  important  political  subjects,  in  a  cypher  of  which  they  only 
had  the  key.    They  wer?  afterwards  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet, 
and  did  much  mischief  to  thf>  roval  cause. — Ed. 
Vol.  n.— 21 
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of  their  power  by  their  own  subjecta  that  have  lived  any 
long  time  after  it,  for  reasons  that  every  man  is  able  to 
conjecture*" 

He  closes  with  a  very  odd  image  of  the  most  cynical 
contempt : — 

"  Mr.  Hobbes  has  been  always  far  from  provoking  any 
man,  though,  when  he  is  provoked,  _you  find  his  pen  aS 
sharp  ais  yours.  All  you  have  said  is  error  and  railing ; 
that  is.  Blinking  ioindj  such  as  a  jade  lets  fiy  when  he  is 
too  hard  girt  upon  a  full  belly.  I  have  done.  I  have 
considered  you  now,  but  will  not  again,  whatsoever  pre- 
ferment any  of  your  friends  shall  procure  you." 

These  were  the  pitched  battles ;  but  many  skirmishes 
occasionally  took  place.  Hobbes  was  even  driven  to  a 
ruse  de  guerre.  When  he  found  his  mathematical  cbarao*> 
ter  in  the  utmost  peril,  there  appeared  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  *^  Lux  Mathematica,  4&c.,  or.  Mathematical  Light 
struck  out  from  the  clashings  between  Dr.  John  Wallis, 
Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  celebrated  University  of 
Oxford  (celeberrima  Academia),  and  Thomas  Hobbes,  of 
Malmesbury;  augmented  with  many  and  shining  rays 
of  the  Author,  R  R"  1672. 

Here  the  victories  of  Hobbes  are  trumpeted  forth,  but 
the  fact  is,  that  R  R  should  have  been  T.  H.  It  was 
Hobbes's  own  composition!  R  R  stood  for  HoseH 
Repertory  that  is,  the  Finder  of  the  Rosary,  one  of  the 
titles  of  Hobbes^s  mathematical  discoveries.  Wallis 
asserts  that  this  R  R  may  still  serve,  for  it  may  answer 
his  own  book,  *^Roseti  Refutator,  or  the  Refuter  of 
the  Rosary." 

Poor  Hobbes  gave  up  the  contest  reluctantly;  M^ 
indeed,  the  controversy  may  not  be  said  to  have  lasted 
all  his  life.  He  acknowledges  he  was  writing  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  the  medicine  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
disease. 
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Sed  nil  profed,  magnis  authoribus  Error 
Fultns  erat,  cessit  sic  Medicina  malo. 

He  seems  to  have  gone  down  to  the  grave,  in  spite  of 
all  the  reasonings  of  the  geometricians  on  this  side  of  it, 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  its  superficies  had  both  depth 
and  thickness.*  Such  were  the  fruits  of  a  great  genius, 
entering  into  a  province  out  of  his  own  territories ;  and, 
though  a  most  energetic  reasoner,  so  little  skilful  in  these 
new  studies,  that  he  could  never  know  when  he  was  con- 
luted  and  refuted.f 

*  The  strange  conoludona  some  mathematicians  have  dedaoed  fhnn 
tiseir  principles  concerning  the  real  qmniUfj  ofmaUer^  and  the  reaUiy  qf 
tpacCf  have  been  noticed  by  Pope,  in  the  Dwnciad: — 
"  Mad  Maihisis  alone  was  unconfined, 
Too  mad  for  mete  material  chains  to  bind : 
Now  to  jptire  apace  lifts  her  ecstatic  stare ; 
Now  nmning  round  the  drde^  finds  its  squareJ** 

Dundadf  Book  iv.  ver.  31. 

f  When  all  animofflties  had  ceased,  after  the  d^ath  of  Hobbes,  I 
find  Dr.  Wallis,  in  a  very  temperate  letter  to  Tenison,  exposing  the 
errors  of  Hobbes  in  mathematical  studies ;  Wallis  acknowledges  that 
philology  had  never  entered  into  his  pursuits, — ^in  this  he  had  never 
designed  to  oppose  his  superior  genius ;  but  it  was  Hobbes  who  had 
too  often  turned  his  mathematical  into  a  philological  controversy. 
'Wallis  has  made  a  just  observation  on  the  nature  of  mathematical 
truths: — **Hobbes's  argumentations  are  destructive  in  one  part  of 
what  is  said  in  another.  This  is  more  convincingly  evident,  and  more 
unpardonable,  in  mathematics  than  in  other  discourses,  which  are 
thinge  capable  of  cogent  demonstration,  and  so  evident,  that  though  a 
good  maUiematioian  may  be  subject  to  commit  an  error,  yet  one  who 
understands  but  little  of  it  cannot  but  see  a  fault  when  it  ia  showed 
him." 

Wallis  was  an  eminent  genius  in  scientific  pursuits.  His  art  of 
decyphering  letters  was  carried  to  amazing  perfection;  and  among 
other  phenomena  he  discovered  was  that  of  teaching  a  young  man, 
bom  deaf  and  dumb,  to  speak  plainly.  He  humorously  observes,  in 
one  oi  his  letters: — "I  am  now  employed  upon  another  work,  as  hard 
almost  as  to  make  Mr.  Hobbes  understand  mathematics.  It  is  to 
teach  a  person  dumb  and  deaf  to  speak,  and  to  understand  a 
language." 
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Ben  Jokson  appeal^  to  have  carried  his  military  spirit  iuto  the  Uteraxy 
republic — his  gross  conyiyialities,  with  anecdotes  of  the  preyalent 
taste  in  that  age  for  drinking-bouts — ^his  **  Poetaster*^  a  sort  of  Jha^ 
dad,  besides  a  personal  attack  on  the  frequenters  of  the  lheatros» 
with  anecdotes — ^his  Apologetical  Dialogue,  which  was  not  allowed 
to  be  repeated— characters  of  Decker  and  of  Marston — Decker's 
Satiromastix,  a  parody  on  Jonsoo's  **  Poetaster*' — Ben-  exhibited 
under  the  character  of  '*  Horace  Junior*' — specimens  of  that  literary 
satire ;  its  dignified  remonstrance,  and  the  honourable  applause 
bestowed  on  the  great  bard— some  foibles  in  the  literary  habits  of 
Ben,  alluded  to  by  Decker — Jonson's  noble  reply  to  his  detractors 
and  rivals. 

TETTS  quarrel  is  a  splendid  instance  how  genius  of  the 
first  order,  lavishing  its  satirical  powers  on  a 
number  of  contemporaries,  may  discover,  among  the 
crowd,  some  individual  who  may  return  with  a  right  aim 
the  weapon  he  has  himself  used,  and  who  will  not  want 
for  encouragement  to  attack  the  common  assailant :  the 
greater  genius  is  thus  mortified  by  a  victory  conceded  to 
the  inferior,  which  he  himself  had  taught  the  meaner  one 
to  obtain  over  him. 

Jonson,  in  his  earliest  productions,  '^  Every  Man  in 
hifl  Humour,"  and  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour," 
usurped  that  dictatorship,  in  the  Literary  Republic, 
which  he  so  sturdily  and  invariably  maintained,  though 
long  and  hardily  disputed.  No  bard  has  more  coura- 
geously foretold  that  posterity  would  be  interested  in  his 
labours ;  and  often  with  very  dignified  feelings  he  casts 
this  declaration  into  the  teeth  of  his  adversaries :  but  a 
bitter  contempt  for  his  brothers  and  his  contemporaries 
was  not  less  vehement  than  his  affections  for  those  who 
crowded  under  his  wing.     To  his  ''  sons"  and  his  ad- 
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mirers  he  was  warmly  attached,  and  no  poet  has  left 
behind  him,  in  MS.,  so  many  testimonies  of  personal 
fondness,  in  the  inscriptions  and  addresses,  in  the  copies 
of  his  works  which  he  presented  to  friends :  of  these  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  fervent  and  impressive. 

Drammond  of  Hawthomden,  who  perhaps  carelessly 
and  imperfectly  minuted  down  the  heads  of  their  literary 
conference  on  the  chief  authors  of  the  age,  exposes  the 
severity  of  criticism  which  Ben  exercised  on  some  spirits 
as  noble  as  his  own.  The  genius  of  Jonson  was  rough, 
hardy,  and  invincible,  of  which  the  frequent  excess 
degenerated  into  ferocity;  and  by  some  traditional 
tales,  this  ferocity  was  still  inflamed  by  large  potations: 
for  Drummond  informs  us,  **  Drink  was  the  element  in 
which  he  lived."*  Old  Ben  had  given  on  two  occasions 
some  remarkable  proofs  of  his  personal  intrepidity.  When 

*  The  gross  oonvivialities  of  the  times,  fVom  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
were  remarkable  for  several  drcumstnnees.  Hard-drinking  was  a 
foreign  vice,  imported  hj  our  military  men  on  their  return  from  the 
Netherlands :  and  the  practice,  of  whose  preyalence  Camden  complains, 
was  even  brought  to  a  kind  of  science.  Thej  had  a  dialect  peculiar 
to  their  orgies.  See  "Ourioaities  of  Literature,"  vol  ii.  p.  294  (last 
edition). 

Jonson*s  inclinations  were  too  well  suited  to  the  prevalent  taste,  and 
he  gave  as  largely  into  It  as  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Tavern-habits 
were  then  those  of  our  poets  and  actors.  Ben's  Humours^  at  "  the 
ICermaid,''  and  at  a  later  period,  his  Leges  ConvivaUs  at  "  the  Apollo," 
the  dub-room  of  "  tlje  Devil,**  were  doubtle8S^  one  great  cause  of  a 
small  personal  unhappiness,  of  which  he  complains  and  which  had  a 
very  unlucky  effect  in  rendering  a  mistress  so  obdurate,  who, 
"  through  her  eyes  had  stopt  her  ears.**  This  was,  as  his  own  verse 
tella  us, 

"  His  mountain-belly  and  his  rocky  face.** 

He  weighed  near  twenty  stone,  aooordfng  to  his  own  avowal — an 
Blephant-Cupid !  One  of  his  "  Sons,**  at  the  "  Devil,**  seems  to  think 
that  his  Gatdine  could  not  fail  to  be  a  miracle,  by  a  certain  sort  of  in* 
spiration  which  Ben  used  on  the  occasion. 
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a  soldier,  in  the  face  of  both  armies,  he  had  fought  single- 
handed  with  his  antagonist,  had  slain  him,  and  carried 
off  his  arms  as  trophies.  Another  time  he  killed  his  man 
in  a  duel  Jonson  appears  to  have  carried  the  same 
military  spirit  into  the  Literary  Republia 

"  With  streDUOus  sinewy  words  that  GcUiline  swells, 
I  reckon  it  not  among  men-mirncles. 
How  oould  that  poem  heat  and  vigoar  lade, 
Whm  mch  Un$  oft  eosi  Ben  a  a^  o/aackP^ 

n.  Barou^s  Focula  CaskUia,  p.  113,  1650. 

Jonson,  in  theBaechic  phraseology  of  the  day,  was  '*a  Canary-bird.*' 
"  He  would  (says  Aubrey)  many  times  exceed  in  drink ;  canary  was 
his  beloved  liquor;  then  he  would  tumble  home  to  bed ;  and  when  he 
had  thoroughly  perspired,  then  to  study.** 

Tradition,  too,  has  sent  down  to  us  several  tavem-talos  of  '*  Rare 
Ben.'*  A  good-humoured  one  has  been  preserved  of  the  first  interview 
between  Bishop  Corbet,  when  a  young  man,  and  our  great  bard.  It 
occurred  at  a  tavern,  where  Corbet  was  sitting  alone.  Ben,  who  had 
probably  just  drank  up  to  the  pitch  of  good  fellowship,  desired  the 
waiter  to  take  to  the  gentleman  "a  quart  of  raw  wine;  and  tell  hira,** 
he  added,  "I  sacrifice  my  service  to  him.** — ** Friend,**  replied  Corbet, 
**  I  thank  him  for  his  love ;  but  tell  him,  from  me,  that  he  is  mistaken ; 
for  sacrifices  art  always  &f«m«d**  This  pleasant  allusion  to  the  mulled 
wine  of  the  timd  by  the  young  wit  could  not  fail  to  win  the  affection  of 
the  master-wit  himself.    HarL  MSS.  6395. 

Ben  is  not  viewed  so  advantageously,  in  an  unlucky  fit  of  ebriety  re- 
corded by  Oldys,  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Langbaiue ;  but  his  authority  is 
not  to  me  of  a  suspicious  nature:  he  had  drawn  it  from  a  MS.  collec- 
tion of  Oldisworth's,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  curious  collector  of 
the  history  of  lils  times.  He  was  secretary  to  that  strange  character, 
Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  times  to  form 
collections  of  little  traditional  stories  and  other  good  things ;  we  have 
had  lately  given  to  us  by  the  Camdeu  Society  an  amusing  one,  from 
the  L' Estrange  family,  and  the  MS.  already  quoted  is  one  of  them. 
There  could  be  no  bad  motive  in  recording  a  tale,  quite  innocent  in  it- 
self, and  which  is  Airther  confirmed  by  Isaac  Walton,  who,  without 
alluding  to  the  tale,  notices  that  Jonson  parted  fW>m  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  his  son  **  not  in  cold  blood.**  Mr.  Gifford,  in  a  MS.  note  on  this 
work,  does  not  credit  this  story,  it  not  being  accordant  with  dates. 
Such  stories  may  not  accord  with  dates  or  persons,  and  yet  may  be 
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Such  a  genius  would  become  more  tyrannical  by  suo- 
less,  and  naturally  provoked  opposition,  from  the  prone- 
oess  of  mankind  to  mortify  usurped  greatness,  when 
they  can  securely  do  it.  The  man  who  hissed  the  poet's 
play  had  no  idea  that  he  might  himself  become  one  of 
the  dramatic  personages.  Ben  then  produced  his  "  Poet- 
aster,^ which  has  been  called  the  I>unciad  of  those  times ; 
but  it  is  a  Dunciad  without  notes.  The  personages 
themselves  are  now  only  known  by  their  general  resem- 
blance to  nature,  with  the  exception  of  two  characters, 
those  of  Crispinits  and  jDemetrius.* 

founded  on  tome  sabstantial  fact  I  know  of  no  injury  to  Ben*8 
poetical  character,  in  showing:  that  he  was,  like  other  men,  quite  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  himself,  when  he  was  sunk  in  the  heavj 
sleep  of  drunkenness.  It  was  an  age  when  kings,  as  our  James  I. 
and  his  majesty  of  Denmark^  were  as  often  laid  under  the  table  as 
their  subjects.  My  motive  for  preserving  the  story  is  the  incident 
respecting  carrying  men  in  baskets:  it  was  evidently  a  custom,  which 
perhaps  may  have  suggested  the  memorable  adventure  of  Falstafll 
It  was  a  convenient  mode  of  conveyance  for  those  who  were  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves  before  the  invention  of  hackney  coaches, 
which  was  of  later  date,  in  Charles  the  First's  reign. 

Camden  recommended  Jonson  to  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  a  tutor  to 
his  son,  whose  gay  humours  not  brooking  the  severe  studies  of  Jon- 
son, took  advantage  of  bis  foible,  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
father,  who,  it  seems,  was  remarkable  for  his  abstinence  fi^m  wine : 
though,  if  another  tale  be  true,  he  was^  no  common  sinner  in  '*  the 
true  Virginia."  Young  Raleigh  contrived  to  give  Ben  a  surfeit,  whksh 
threw  the  poet  into  a  deep  slumber ;  and  then  the  pupil  maliciously 
procured  a  buck-basket,  and  a  couple  of  men,  who  carried  our  Ben  to 
Sir  Walter,  with  a  message  that  "their  young  master  had  sent  home* 
his  tutor."  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  story;  for  the  Ciroum- 
stance  of  carrying  drunken  men  in  haskOs  was  a  usual  practice.  In  the 
Harleian  MS.  quoted  above,  I  find  more  than  one  instance;  I  will 
give  one.  An  alderman,  carried  in  a  porter^s  basket,  at  his  own  door, 
is  thrown  out  of  it  in  a  qualmish  state.  The  man,  to  fKghten  away  the 
passengers,  and  enable  the  grave  citizen  to  creep  in  unobserved,  ex 
daims,  that  the  man  had  the  fidUng  sickness! 

*  These  were  Marston  and  Decker,  but  as  is  usual  with  these  sort 
of  caricatures,  the  originals  sometimes  mistook  their  likenesses.    They 
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Jn  ^The  Poetaster,"  Ben,  with  flames  too  long  smoth- 
ered, burst  oyer  the  heads  of  all  rivals  and  detractors. 
His  enemies  seem  to  have  been  among  all  classes;  per- 

were  both  town-wits,  aod  cronies,  of  much  the  Sflme  stimp;  bj  a 
carefVil  perusal  of  their  works,  the  editor  of  Jodsoq  has  decided  ihaX 
Marston  was  Crispinus.  With  him  Jonson  had  onoe  lived  on  the 
most  friendly  terms :  afterwards  the  great  poet  qnarrelled  with  both, 
or  thej  with  him. 

Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  En- 
press  of  Morooo(\"  in  his  quarrel  with  Settle,  which  has  been  sufficient- 
\j  narrated  bj  Dr.  Johnson,  felt,  when  poised  against  this  miserable 
rival,  who  had  been  merely  set  up  by  a  party  to  mortify  the  superior 
genius,  as  Jonson  had  felt  when  pitched  against  Orispinua.  It  is  thus 
tiiat  literary  history  is  so  interoeting  to  authors.  How  often,  in  re- 
cording the  fates  of  o&ers,  it  reflects  their  own]  **I  know  indeed 
(says  Dryden)  that  to  write  against  him  was  to  do  him  too  great  an 
honour ;  but  I  considered  Ben  Jonson  had  done  it  before  to  Decker^ 
oar  author's  predooessor,  whom  be  chastised  in  his  Poetaster,  under 
the  character  of  Oriapwua,'*^  Langba'me  tells  us  the  subject  of  the 
''Satiromastix  "  of  Decker,  which  I  am  to  notice,  was  *'  the  witty  Ben 
Jonson;*'  and  with  this  agree  all  the  notices  I  have  hitherto  met  with 
respecting  ^'the  Horace  Junior"  of  Decker's  Satiromastuk  Mr.  Gil- 
christ has  published  two  curious  pamphlets  on  Jonson ;  and  in  the 
last,  p.  56,  be  has  shown  that  Decker  was  "  the  poet  ape  of  Jonson," 
said  that  be  avenged  himself  under  the  character  of  Orispinua  in  his 
*'  Satiromastiz ; "  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  Fanniw,  in  the  same 
satirical  comedy,  is  probably  his  friend  Uarston. 

Jonson  allowed  himself  great  liberty  in  personal  doUrtf  by  which, 
doubtless,  he  rung  an  alarum  to  a  waspish  host ;  he  lampooned  Inigo 
JoneSj  the  great  machinist  and  architect  The  lampoons  are  printed 
in  Jonson's  works  [but  not  in  their  entirety.  The  great  architect  had 
sufficient  court  influence  to  procure  them  to  be  cancelled ;  and  the 
character  of  In-<xnd-in  Medley,  in  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  has  come  down 
to  us  with  no  other  satirical  personal  traits  than  a  few  fantastical  ex- 
pressions] ;  and  I  have  in  MS.  an  answer  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  verse,  so 
pitiful  that  I  have  not  printed  it  That  he  condescended  to  bring  ob- 
scure individuals  on  the  stage,  appears  by  his  character  of  Carh 
Buffixm,  in  Every  Mam,  wAoJlm  Humour,  He  calls  this  **  a  second  un- 
trusa,"  and  was  censured  for  having  drawn  it  from  personal  reveng^. 
The  Aubrey  Papers,  recently  published,  have  given  us  the  character 
«f  this  Ofkrh  B^ffb^  "one  Charles  Chester,  a  bold  impertinent  fellow ; 
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Mmages  recognised  on  the  scene  as  soon  as  viewed ;  poet- 
ical, military,  legal,  and  histrionia  It  raised  a  host  in 
arms.  Jonson  wrote  an  apologetical  epilogue,  breathing 
a  firm  spirit,  worthy  of  himself;  but  its  dignity  was  too 
haughty  to  be  endured  by  contemporaries,  whom  genius 
must  soothe  by  equality.  This  apologetical  dialogue  was 
never  allowed  to  be  repeated ;  now  we  may  do  it  with 
pleasure.  Writings,  like  pictures,  require  a  particular 
light  and  distance  to  be  correctly  judged  and  inspected, 
without  any  personal  inconvenience. 

One   of  the  dramatic  personages    in  this  epilogue 
inquires : 

I  never  saw  the  play  breed  all  this  tumult, 
What  was  there  in  it  could  so  deeply  offond, 
And  bUt  so  many  hornets? 

The  author  replies : 

I  never  writ  that  piece 

Ifore  innocent,  or  emptj  of  offence ; 

Some  salt  it  had,  but  neither  tooth  nor  gall. 

Whjy  thej  say  you  taxM 

The  law  and  lawyers,  captains,  and  the  players, 
Bj  their  partieular  names. 
■  It  is  not  80 : 

I  used  no  names.     My  books  have  still  been  taught 
To  spare  the  persons,  and  to  speak  &e  vices. 

and  they  could  never  be  at  quiet  for  him ;  a  perpetual  talker,  and  made 
a  noise  like  a  dmm  in  a  i«om.  So  one  time  at  a  tavern  Sb  Walter 
Baleigh  beats  him,  and  seals  up  bis  mouth ;  i  e.,  his  upper  and  nether 
beard,  with  hard  wax." — ^p.  514.  Such  a  character  was  no  unfitting 
object  for  dramatic  satire.  Mr.  Gilchrist's  pamphlets  defended  Jonson 
from  the  fluent  accusations  raised  against  him  for  the  freedom  of 
his  muse,  in  such  portraits  after  the  liib.  Yet  even  our  poet  himself 
does  not  deny  tiieir  truth,  while  he  excuses  himsdf.  In  the  dedication 
of  "The  Fox,"  to  the  two  Universities,  he  b(Mly  asks,  "  Where  have 
I  been  particular  ?  Where  personal  ? — ^Except  to  a  mimic,  cheater, 
bawd,  buffoon,  creatures  (for  their  insolendes)  worthy  to  be  tared.** 
The  mere  list  he  here  ibmisihes  us  with  would  serve  to  crowd  one  gf 
<fae  '*  twopenny  audianoes  "  in  the  small  theatros  of  that  di^. 
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And  he  proceeds  to  tell  as,  that  to  obviate  this  acoa- 
sation,  he  had  placed  his  scenes  in  the  age  of  AngoatiUb 

To  show  that  YirgO,  Horace,  and  the  rest 
Of  those  great  master-spirits,  did  not  want 
Detractors  then,  or  practisers  against  them : 
And  bj  this  line,  although  no  parallel, 
I  hoped  at  last  thej  would  sit  down  and  bloflh. 

But  instead  of  their  "  sitting  down  and  blushing,''  we 
find- 
That  thej  fl J  buzzing  round  about  my  nostrili ; 
Ajid,  like  so  many,  screaming  grasshoppers 
Held  by  the  wings,  fill  every  ear  with  noise. 

Names  were  certainly  not  necessary  to  portraits,  where 
every  day  the  originals  were  standing  by  their  side. 
This  is  the  studied  pleading  of  a  poet,  who  knows  ha  is 
ooncealing  the  truth. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  play  itself  where  Jonson  gives 
the  true  cause  of"  the  tumult "  raised  against  him.  Rctur- 
ing  himself  under  the  character  of  his  favourite  Horace, 
he  makes  the  enemies  of  Horace  thus  describe  him,  still, 
however,  preserving  the  high  tone  of  poetical  superiority. 

"Alas,  sir,  Horace  is  a  mere  sponge.  Nothing  but 
humours  and  observations  he  goes  up  and  down  sucking 
from  every  society,  and  when  he  comes  home  squeezes 
himself  dry  again.  He  will  pen  all  he  knows.  He  will 
sooner  lose  his  best  fnend  than  "his  least  jest.  What  he 
once  drops  upon  paper  against  a  man,  lives  eternally  to 
upbraid  him.'* 

Such  is  the  true  picture  of  a  town-wit's  life  I  The  age 
of  Augustus  was  much  less  present  to  Jonson  than  his 
own ;  arid  Ovid,  Tlbullus,  and  Horace  were  not  the  per- 
sonages he  cared  so  much  about,  as  "that  society  in 
which,"  it  was  said,  "  he  went  up  and  down  sucking  in 
and  squeezing  himself  dry:"  the  formal  lawyers,  who 
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were  cold  to  his  genius;  the  sharking  captains,  who 
would  not  draw  to  save  their  own  swords,  and  would 
cheat  "  their  friend,  or  their  friend's  friend,"  while  they 
would  bully  down  Ben's  genius ;  and  the  little  sycophant 
histrionic,  "the  twopenny*  tear-mouth,  copper-laced 
scoundrel,  stiff-toe,  who  used  to  travel  with  pumps  full 
of  gravel  after  a  blind  jade  and  a  hamper,  and  stalk 
upon  boards  and  barrel-heads  to  an  old  crackt  trumpet ;" 
and  who  all  now  made  a  party  with  some  rival  of  Jonson. 

All  these  personages  will  account  for  "the  tumult" 
which  excites  the  innocent  astonishment  of  our  amthor. 
These  only  resisted  him  by  "  filling  every  ear  with  noise." 
But  one  of  the  "screaming  grasshoppers  held  by  the 
wings,"  boldly  turned  on  the  holder  with  a  scorpion's 
bite ;  and  Decker,  who  had  been  lashed  in  "  The  Poet- 
aster," produbed  his  "  Satiromastix,  or  the  untrassing  of 
the  humorous  Poet."  Decker  was  a  subordinate  author, 
indeed ;  but,  what  must  have  been  very  galling  to  Jon- 
son,  who  was  the  aggressor,  indignation  proved  such  an 
inspirer,  that  Decker  seemed  to  have  caught  some  portion 
of  Jonson's  own  genius,  who  had  the  art  of  making  even 
Decker  popular ;  while  he  discovered  that  his  own  laurel- 
wreath  had  been  dexterously  changed  by  the  "  Satiro- 
mastix" into  a  garland  of  "stinging  nettles." 

In  "  The  Poetaster,"  Crispinus  is  the  picture  of  one 
of  those  impertinent  fellows  who  resolve  to  become  poets, 
having  an  equal  aptitude  to  become  anything  that  is  in 
fashionable  request.  When  Hermogenes,  the  finest  singer 
in  Rome,  refused  to  sing,  Crispinua  gladly  seizes  the  oc- 
casion, and  whispers  the  lady  near  him — ^'^  Entreat  the 
ladies  to  entreat  me  to  sing,  I  beseech  you."  This  char- 
acter is  marked  by  a  ludicrous  peculiarity  which,  turning 
on  an  individual  characteristic,  must  have  assisted  the 

*  Alluding,  no  d(mbt|  to  the  price  of  seats  at  some  of  tbe  minor 
theatres. 
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audience  in  tlie  tme  application.  Probably  IX»cker  had 
some  remarkable  head  of  hair,*  and  that  his  locks  hunf 
not  like  "  the  curls  of  Hyperion ;"  for  the  jeweller's  wift 
admiring  among  the  company  the  persons  of  Ovid,  Tibnl- 
lus,  ifec,  Crispintts  acquaints  her  that  they  were  poets^ 
and,  since  she  admires  them,  promises  to  become  a  poet 
himselt  The  simple  lady  further  inquires^  "if,  when  h* 
is  a  poet,  his  looks  will  change  ?  and  particulatrly  if  hit 
hair  will  change,  and  be  like  those  gentlemen's  ?"  "  A 
man,**  observes  Criapinus^  "  may  be  a  poet,  and  yet  not 
change  his  hair."  **  Well,**  exclaims  the  simple  jewdfer^s 
wife,  "  we  shall  see  your  cunning ;  yet  if  you  can  change 
your  hair,  I  pray  do  it'* 

In  two  efeborate  scenes,  poor  Decker  stands  for  a  full- 
length.  Resolved  to  be  a  poet,  he  haunts  the  eompa»y 
of  Horace :  he  meets  him  in  the  street,  and  discovers  all 
the  variety  of  bis  nothingness :  he  is  a  student,  a  stoic, 
an  architect:  everything  by  tums^  **and  nothing  loug*^** 
Horace  impatiently  attempts  to  escape  from  him,  but 
Orispirms  foils  him  at  all  points.  This  affectionate  ad- 
mirer is  even  wilKng  to  go  over  the  world  with  hisx  He 
proposes  an  ingenious  project,  if  Horace  will  introduce 
him  to  Mttcenas.  Cri^nua  offers  to  become  "his  as- 
sistant,'* assuring  him  that  "  he  would  be  content  with 
the  next  place,  not  envying  thy  reputation  with  thy 
patrcn;**  and  he  thinks  that  Horaoe  and  himself  "  would 
soon  Kft  out  of  fiivour  Virgil,  Varius,  and  the  best  of 
them,  and  enjoy  them  wholly  to  ourselves."  The  rest- 
lessness of  Horace  to  extricate  himself  from  tlws  "Hydra 
of  Discourse,"  the  passing  friends  whom  he  calls  on  to  as- 
sist him,  and  the  glue-like  pertinacity  of  Crispinu^  are 
richly  coloured. 

♦  It  was  the  fashion  with  the  poets  connected  with  the  Iheatre  td 
wear  long  hair.  Nashe  censures  Greene  "for  his  fond  (foolish)  dis- 
guising of  a  Master  of  Arts  (which  was  Greene's  degree)  with  ruffianly 
hair."— En. 
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A  ludicrous  and  exquisitely  satirical  scene  occurs  at 
the  trial  of  CHspinus  and  his  colleagues.  Jonson  has 
here  introduced  an  invention^  which  a  more  recent  satir- 
ist so  happily  applied  to  our  modem  Lexiphanes,  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  hia  immeasurable  polysyllables.  Horace  is 
allowed  by  Augustus  to  make  Crispinua  swallow  a  cer- 
tain pill ;  the  light  vomit  discharges  a  great  quantity  of 
hard  matter,  to  clear 

His  brain  and  stomach  of  their  tumoroos  heats. 

These  consist  of  certain  affectations  in  style,  and  adul- 
teration of  words,  which  offended  the  Horatian  taste : 
'*  the  basin  '*  is  called  quickly  for  and  Crispinua  gets  rid 
easily  of  some,  but  others  were  of  more  difficult  passage : — 

*MagniflcateI'  that  came  up  somewhat  hardl 

Criapinus.  *  0  barmy  froth ^ 

Augustus,  What's  that? 

Crispinua.  *  Inflate  I — Turgidous  I — and  Tentositous' — 

fforace,  *  Barmy  froth,  inflate,  turgidots,  and  Tentoefty*  m  come  up. 

TihuOua,  0  terrible  wind j  words  1 

QMts.  A  tigja  of  a  windy  bmin. 

But  all  was  not  yet  over :  "  Prorompt"  made  a  terrible 
rumbling,  as  if  his  spirit  was  to  have  gone  with  it ;  and 
there  were  others  which  reqnired  all  the  kind  assistance 
of  the  Horatian  "light  vomit."  This  satirical  scene 
closes  with  some  literary  admonitions  from  the  grave 
Virgil,  who  details  to  Crispinus  the  wholesome  diet  to 
be  observed  after  his  surfeits,  which  have  filled 

Hia  blood  and  brain  thus  full  of  crudities. 

YirgiPs  counsels  to  the  vicious  neologist,  who  debases 
the  purity  of  English  diction  by  affecting  new  words  or 
phrases,  may  too  frequently  be  applied. 

You  must  not  hunt  for  wild  outlandish  terms 

To  stuff  out  a  peculiar  dialect ; 

But  let  your  matter  run  before  your  words. 
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And  if  at  rd  j  time  joa  cbanoe  to  meet 

Some  Oallo-Belgick  phrase,  joa  shall  not  atraight 

Back  your  poor  verse  to  give  it  eatertainmen^ 

Bat  let  it  pass ;  and  do  not  think  yourself 

Much  damnified,  if  jou  do  leave  it  out, 

When  not  the  sense  oould  well  receive  it 

Virgil  adds  somethiDg  which  breathes  all  the  haughty 
spirit  of  Ben :  he  commands  Crispinus  : 


-  Henceforth,  learn 


To  bear  yourself  more  humbly,  nor  to  swell 

Or  breathe  your  insolent  and  idle  spite 

On  him  whose  laughter  can  your  worst  afiright: 

and  dismisses  him 

To  some  dark  place,  removed  fVom  company; 
He  will  talk  idly  else  after  his  physia 

**  The  Satiromastix^'  may  be  considered  as  a  parody 
on  ^  The  Poetaster."  Jonson,  with  classical  taste,  had 
raised  his  scene  in  the  court  of  Augustus :  Decker,  with 
great  unhappiness,  places  it  in  that  of  William  Rufus. 
The  interest  of  the  piece  arises  from  the  dexterity  with 
which  Decker  has  accommodated  those  yery  characters 
which  Jonson  has  satirised  in  hb  ^  Poetaster.*^  This 
gratified  those  who  came  every  day  to  the  theatre,  de- 
lighted to  take  this  mimetic  revenge  on  the  arch  bard. 

In  Decker's  prefatory  address  "To  the  World,"  he 
observes,  "Horace  halecL  his  Poetasters  to  the  bar;*  the 
Poetasters  untrussed  Horace :  Horace  made  himself  be- 
lieve that  his  Burgonian  witf  might  desperately  chal- 

*  Alluding  to  the  trial  of  the  Poetasters,  which  takes  place  berore 
Augustus  and  his  poetical  jury  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  llbullus,  fto,  in  Ben*8 
play. 

f  Decker  alludes  here  to  the  bastard  of  Burgundy,  who  considered 
himself  unmatchable,  till  he  was  overthrown  in  Smithfield  by  Wood- 
▼016^  Earl  Rivera. 
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lenge  all  comers,  and  that  none  durst  take  up  the  foils 
against  him/'  But  Decker  is  the  Earl  Rivers!  He 
had  been  blamed  for  the  personal  attacks  on  Jonson; 
for  "  whipping  his  fortunes  and  condition  of  life;  where 
the  more  noble  reprehension  had  been  of  his  mind's  de- 
formity;" but  for  this  he  retorts  on  Ben.  Some  cen- 
sured Decker  for  barrenness  of  invention,  in  bringing  on 
those  characters  in  his  own  play  whom  Jonson  had  stig- 
matised ;  but  "  it  was  not  improper,"  he  says,  "  to  set 
the  same  dog  upon  Horace,  whom  Horace  had  set  to 
worry  others."  Decker  warmly  concludes  with  defying 
the  Jonsonians. 

**  Let  that  mad  dog  Detraction  bite  till  his  teeth  be 
worn  to  the  stumps ;  Envy,  feed  thy  snakes  so  fat  with 
poison  till  they  burst ;  World,  let  all  thy  adders  shoot 
out  their  Hydra-headed  forked  stings!  I  thank  thee, 
thou  true  Venusian  Horace,  for  these  good  words  thou 
givest  me.    Populvs  me  sibilcU^  at  mihi  platidoJ*^    - 

The  whole  address  is  spirited.  Decker  was  a  very 
popular  writer,  whose  numerous  tracts  exhibit  to  pos- 
terity a  more  detailed  narrative  of  the  manners  of  the  town 
in«the  Elizabethan  age  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

In  Decker's  Satiromastix,  Horace  junior  is  first  ex- 
hibited in  his  study,  rehearsing  to  himself  an  ode :  sud- 
denly the  Pindaric  rapture  is  interrupted  by  the  want 
of  a  rhyme ;  this  is  satirically  applied  to  an  unlucky  line 
of  Ben's  own.  One  of  his  "  sons,"  Asinius  Bubo,  who  is 
blindly  worshipping  his  great  idol,  or  "his  Ningle,"  as 
he  calls  him,  amid  his  admiration  of  Horace,  perpetually 
breaks  out  into  digressive  accounts  of  what  sort  of  a 
man  his  friends  take  him  to  be.  For  one,  Horace  in 
wrath  prepares  an  epigram :  and  for  Crispintts  and  Mtn^ 
niuSy  brother  bards,  who  threaten  "they'll  bring  your 
life  and  death  on  the  stage,  as  a  bricklayer  in  a  play,"  he 
says,  "  I  can  biing  a  prepared  troop  of  gallants,  who,  for 
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my  sake,  s^all  distaste  everj  imsalted  line  in  their  fly- 
blown comedies.'*  "  Ay,"  replies  Asinius,  "  and  all  men 
of  my  rank  1"  CrispinuSy  Horace  calls  "  a  light  volup- 
tnons  reveller,"  and  fhnniua  "  the  slightest  cobweb-lawn 
piece  of  a  poet."  Both  enter,  and  Horace  receivea  them 
with  all  friendship. 

The  scene  m  here  condncted  not  without  sldlL    Horace 
complains  that 


'  WlieiildlpBjpeti 


In  dtatiU'd  roses,  and  do  striye  to  drain 

Out  of  mine  ink  all  gall — 

Mine  enemies,  with  sharp  and  searching  eyes, 

Look  through  and  through  me. 

And  when  mj  lines  are  measured  oat  at  stnUs^ 

As  eTen  paraUels,  'tis  strange,  that  stilL 

Still  some  imagine  that  they*re  drawn  awiy. 

The  error  is  not  mine,  hut  in  their  ej% 

That  cannot  take  proportions. 

To  the  qnemloos  satirist,  Crispinus  replies  with  digni- 
fled  gravity — 

Horaoel  to  stamd  within  the  shot  of  galling  (oogties 

Proree  not  your  gnilt;  for,  oould  we  write  on  paper 

Made  of  these  tumiug  leaves  of  heaven,  the  doudS| 

Or  speak  witli  angels'  tongues,  yet  wise  men  know 

That  some  would  shake  the  head,  though  sainta  sboold^ing* 

Some  snakes  most  hiss,  becanae  they're  born  with  stingab 

■    ■  ■  Be  not  you  grieved 

If  that  which  you  mould  fair,  upright,  and  smooth, 
Bo  Bcrew'd  awry^  made  crooked,  lame,  and  yile^ 
By  racking  comments. — 
So  to  be  bit  it  ranklee  not,  for  Innoeence 
May  with  a  feather  brush  off  the  foul  wrong. 
But  when  your  dastard  wit  wiU  strike  at  mm 
In  oomtrSf  and  in  riddkafold  tka  vices 
Cfyouar  "best  frienvs^  you  must  not  take  to  heart 
If  they  take  off  all  gilding  fVom  their  pill% 
And  anly  offer  you  the  hitter  core. — 
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At  this  the  galled  Horace  winoes.      Ompirma  con« 
llnaeB,  that  it  is  in  vain  Horace  swears,  that 


-  He  puts  on 


The  office  of  an  ezecutioDeri 

Only  to  strike  off  the  swoln  head  of  sin 

Where'er  jou  find  it  standing.    Say  yon  fwaar, 

And  make  dainnation^  parcel  of  your  oath^ 

That  when  your  Jashuig  jests  make  all  men  bleed. 

Yet  you  whip  none^oourt,  city,  country;  friends, 

Foes,  all  must  smart  alike.—- 

JFhnniua^  too,  joius,  and  shows  Ben  the  absurd  oaths  he 
takes,  when  he  swears  to  all  parties^  that  he  does  not 
mean  them.  How,  then,,  of  five  hundred  and  four,  five 
hundred 

Shonld  all  point  with  their  fingers  ki  one  iaatant^ 
At  one  and  the  tame  man? 

Horace  is  awkwardly  placed  between  these  two  friendly 
remonstrants,  ta  whom  he  promises  perpetual  love. 

Captain  Tncea,  a  dramatic  personage  in  Jonson's 
Poetaster,  and  a  copy  of  his  own  Bobadil,  whose  original 
the  poet  bad  found  at  "  Powles,'*  the  fashionable  lounge 
of  that  day,  is  here  continued  with  the  same  spirit ;  and 
as  that  character  permitted  from  the  extravagance  of  its 
ribaldry,  it  is  now  made  the  vehicle  for  those  more  per- 
sonal retorts,  exhibiting  the  secret  history  of  Ben,  which 
perhaps  twitted  the  great  bard  more  than  the  keenest 
wit,  or  the  most  solemn  admonition  which  Decker  couki 
ever  attain.  Jonson  had  cruelly  touched  on  Decker 
being  out  at  elbows,  and  made  himself  too  merry  with 
the  histrionic  tribe :  he,  who  was  himself  a  poet,  and  had 
been  a  Thespian !  The  blustering  captain  thus  attacks 
the  great  wit: — "Do'st  stare,  my  Saracen^s  head  at 
Newgate?  I'll  march  through  thy  Dunkirk  guts,  for 
shooting  jests  at  nie."  He  insists  that  as  Horace^  ^'  that 
sly  knave,  whose  shoulders  were  once  seen  lapp'd  in  a 
Vol.  1L— 22 
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player's  old  cast  cloak,"  and  who  had  reflected  on  CWt- 
pintM*s  satin  doublet  being  ravelled  out ;  that  he  should 
wear  one  of  CrispUnui^s  ^  old  cast  sattin  suits,''  and  that 
Mmnius  should  write  a  couple  of  scenes  for  his  own 
'*  strong  garlic  comedies,"  and  Horace  should  swear  that 
they  were  his  own — ^he  would  easily  bear  the  "  guilt  of 
conscience."  ^Thy  Muse  is  but  a  hagler,  and  wears 
clothes  upon  best  be  trust  (a  humorous  Deckerian  phrase) 
— ^thou'rt  grecU  in  somebody's  books  for  this  1"  Did  it 
become  Jonson  to  gibe  at  the  histrionic  tribe,  who  is 
himself  accused  of  '^  treading  the  stage,  as  if  he  were 
treading  mortar."*  He  once  put  up — ^**a  supplication 
to  be  a  poor  journeyman  player,  and  hadst  been  still  so, 
but  that  thou  couldst  not  set  a  good  face  upon't  Thou 
hast  forget  how  thou  ambled'st  in  leather-pilch,  by  a 
play-waggon  in  the  highway;  and  took'st  mad  Jero- 
nimo's  part,  to  get  service  among  the  mimics,"  &e. 

Ben's  person  was,  indeed,  not  gracious  in  the  playful- 
ness of  love  or  fancy.  A  female,  here,  thus  delineates 
Ben  :— 

'*  That  same  Horace  has  the  most  ungodly  face,  by  my 
fan ;  it  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  rotten  russet-apple, 
when  'tis  bruised.  It's  better  than  a  spoonful  of  cinna- 
mon-water next  my  heart,  for  me  to  hear  him  speak ;  he 
sounds  it  so  i'  th'  nose,  and  talks  and  rants  like  the  poor 
fellows  under  Ludgate — ^to  see  his  face  make  faces,  wh<m 
he  reads  his  songs  and  sonnets." 

Again,  we  have  Ben's  face  compared  with  that  of  his 
favourite,  Horace's — "You  staring  Leviathan!  look  on 
the  sweet  visage  of  Horace;  look,  parboil'd  face,  look — 

*  Horace  acknowledges  he  played  Zaldman  at  Faris-garden.  ^'Str 
Yaogban:  Then,  master  Horace,  joa  played  the  part  of  an  honest 
man—" 

Tuooa  exclaims:  "Death  of  Hercules  1  he  could  no?er  play  that  pan 
weU  in  *s  lifer 
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he  has  not  bis  &ce  pnnchtfiill  of  eyelet-holes,  like  the 
cover  of  a  warming-pan." 

Joseph  Warton  has  oddly  remarked  that  most  of  oar 
poets  were  handsome  men.  Jonson,  however,  was  not 
poetical  on  that  score ;  though  his  bast  is  said  to  resem- 
ble Menander's. 

Sach  are  some  of  the  personalities  with  which  Decker 
recriminated. 

Horace  is  thrown  into  many  ludicroas  situations.  He 
is  told  that  "  admonition  is  good  meat."  Various  per^ 
eons  bring  forward  their  accusations ;  and  Horace  replies 
that  they  envy  him, 

Because  I  hold  more  worthy  company. 

The  greatness  of  Ben's  genius  is  by  no  means  denied 
by  his  rivals ;  and  Decker  makes  Mmnius  reply,  with 
noble  feelings,  and  in  an  elevated  strain  of  poetry : — 

Good  Horace^  nol  my  cheeks  do  bloah  for  thina^ 

As  often  as  thou  spcakst  so;  where  one  tme 

And  nobly  virtuous  spirit,  for  thy  best  part 

Loves  thee,  I  wish  one,  ten;  even  fh>m  my  heart  I 

I  make  account,  I  put  up  as  deep  share 

In  any  good  man^s  love,  which  thy  worth  eams^ 

As  thou  thyself;  we  envy  not  to  see 

Thy  friends  with  bays  to  crown  thy  poesy. 

No^  here  the  gall  lies ; — ^We,  that  know  what  staff 

Thy  very  heart  is  made  ot,  know  the  stalk 

On  which  thy  learning  grows,  and  can  give  Ufb 

To  thy,  ODoe  dying,  baseness ;  yet  must  wo 

Dance  antioko  on  your  paper  — ^. 

But  were  thy  warped  soul  put  in  a  new  monld, 

rd  wear  thee  as  a  Jewel  set  in  gold. 

To  which  one  adds,  that  **  jewels,  master  Horace,  must 
be  hanged,  you  know.**  This  "Whip  of  Men,"  with 
Asinius  his  admirer,  are  brought  to  court,  transformed 
into  satyrs,  and  bound  together;  "not  lawrefied,  but 
nettle-fied ;"  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  nettles. 
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With  BUngiog-Bettles  ctowm  his  stiqging  wit 

Horace  is  called  on  to  swear,  after  Afiimtas  had  twom 
to  give  up  hifl  **  Ningle." 

^'  Now,  master  Horace,  you  must  be  a  more  facnrible 
swearer;  for  your  oath  taast  be,  like  your  wits,  of  many 
colours ;  and  like  a  broker's  book,  of  many  parcels.'* 

Horace  offers  to  swear  till  his  hairs  stand  up  <m  end, 
to  be  rid  of  this  sting.  ^'Oh^  this  sting  I"  allading  to 
the  nettles.  **  Tis  not  your  sting  of  txmscience,  is  it  f 
asks  one.  In  the  inventory  of  his  oaths,  there  is  poig- 
nant satire,  with  strong  homoor ;  and  it  probably  eK- 
hibits  some  foibles  in  the  literary  habits  of  ooP'bard. 

He  swears  '*  Kot  to  hang  himself,  even  if  he  thought 
«ny  man  could  write  plays  as  well  as  himself;  not  to 
bombast  out  a  new  play  with  the  old  linings  of  jests 
stolen  from  the  Templets  Reveh  ;  not  to  sit  in  a  galleiji 
when  your  comedies  have  entered  their  actions,  and 
there  make  vile  and  bad  £Eiees  at  every  line,  to  oiake  men 
have  an  eye  to  you,  and  to  make  players  afhud ;  not  to 
venture  on  the  stage,  when  your  play  is  ended,  and  ex- 
change courtesies  and  compliments  with  gallants,  to 
make  all  the  house  rise  and  cry — *  That's  Horace ;  that's 
he  that  pens  and  purges  humours.'  When  yon  bid  all 
your  friends  to  the  marriage  of  a  poor  couple,  that  is  to 
say,  your  Wits  and  Necessities — alias^  a  poet's  Witsun- 
ale — you  shall  ewear  that,  within  three  days  after,  you 
shall  not  abroad,  in  bookbinders'  shc^s,  brag  that  your 
viceroys,  or  tributary-kings,  have  done  homage  to  you, 
or  paid  quarterage.  Moreover,  when  a  knight  gives  you 
his  passport  to  travel  in  and  out  to  his  company,  and 
gives  you  money  for  Good's  sake — you  will  swear  not  to 
make  scald  and  wry-mouthed  jests  upon  his  knighthood. 
When  your  plays  are  misliked  at  court,  yoa  shall  not 
ory  Mew !  like  a  puss-cat,  and  say,  you  are  glad  yoa 
write  out  of  the  courtier's  element ;  aad  in  bd^  whes 
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you  sap  in  tayenis,  amongst  your  betters,  yoa  shall 
swear  not  to  dip  yomr  manners  in  too  mnch  sicice ;  nor, 
at  table,  to  fling  epigrams  or  play-speeches  about  you.** 
The  king  observeSj,  that 


-  He  whose  pen 


Draws  both  corrupt  aad  clear  blood  from  all  men 

Careless  what  Tein  be  pricks ;  let  hun  not  rave 

When  bis  own  sides  are  struck ;  Uowi^  blows  d»  oraye. 

Such  were  the  bitter  apples  which  Jonson,  still  in  his 
youth,  plucked  from  the  tree  of  his  broad  satire,  that 
branched  over  all  ranks  in  society.  That  even  his  intre- 
pidity and  hardiness  felt  the  incessant  attacks  he  had 
raised  about  him,  appears  from  the  close  of  the  Apolo- 
getical  £{»logue  to  "  The  Poetaster ;"  where,  though  he 
replies  with  all  the  oonsciousness  of  genius,  and  all  its 
haughtiness,  he  closes  with  a  determination  to  give  over 
the  composition  of  comedies!  This,  however,  Uke  all 
the  vows  of  a  poet,  was  soon  broken ;  and  his  master^ 
pieces  were  subsequently  produced. 

IHend,    Will  70a  not  answvr  then  the  libelsl 

Author,    2^. 

Irignd,    Nor  ihe  UntmaseiB  ? 

^«Mor.    Neither. 

IHeruL    Yon  are  undone^  then. 

Author.    With  whom? 

IHmtL    The  world. 

Author.    The  bawd  I 

FHmcL    It  will  be  taken  to  be  stupidity  or  tamenees  in  yoi. 

Author,    But  tliej  that  have  incensed  me,  oan  in  soul 
Acquit  me  of  that  guilt.    Thej  know  I  dare 
To  spurn  or  baffle  them ;  or  squirt  their  eyes 
With  ink  or  urine:  or  I  could  do  worse, 
Arm'd  with  Archilochus'  fury,  write  iambioka, 
Would  make  the  desperate  lashers  hang  themselves.-^- 

His  Friend  tells  him  that  he  is  accused  that  *'  all  his 
writing  is  mere  railing ;"  which  Jonson  nobly  compares 
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to  ^  the  Bait  in  the  old  comedy  ;^  that  they  say,  that  he 
is  slow,  and  **  scarce  brings  forth  a  play  a  year." 

AuOior, TlB  true, 

I  would  thejroould  not  say  that  I  did  tfatt 

He  is  angry  that  their 


Base  and  beggarly  ooDoeits 

Should  carry  it,  by  the  multitude  of  Toioei^ 
Against  the  most  abstracted  work,  opposed 
To  the  stufli  nostrils  of  the  drunken  rout— 

And  then  exclaims  with  admirable  enthusiasm-^ 

0  this  would  make  a  leam*d  and  liberal  soul 

To  riye  his  stained  quill  up  to  the  back, 

And  damn  his  long-watdh*d  labours  to  the  fire ; 

Things,  that  were  bom,  when  none  but  the  still  n^gfali 

And  the  dumb  candle,  saw  his  pinching  throes. 

And  again,  alluding  to  these  mimics — 

This  *tis  that  strikes  mo  silent,  seals  my  lips^ 

And  apts  me  rather  to  sleep  out  my  time^ 

Than  I  would  waste  it  in  oontemned  strips 

"With  these  vile  Ibidea,  these  unclean  bhrds, 

That  make  their  mouths  their  dysterfl^  and  still  porg* 

From  their  hot  entrails.*    But  I  leaye  the  monsters 

To  their  own  fiite.    And  sinos  the  Comio  If  use 

*  Among  those  arts  of  imitation  which  man  has  derired  Anom  tbe 
practice  of  animals,  naturalists  assure  us  that  he  owes  (he  tue  ofdyskn 
to  the  Egyptian  Ibis.  There  are  some  who  pretend  this  medicinal  in- 
yention  comes  from  the  stork.  The  French  are  more  like  Ibises  than 
we  are:  Us  §e  doimeni  des  lavements  eux-mimes.  But  as  it  is  rather  un- 
certain idiat  the  Bgyptian  Ibis  is;  wliether,  as  translated  hi  Leviticus 
zL  17,  the  cormorant,  or  a  spedee  of  stork,  or  only  **  a  great  owl,**  as  we 
find  in  Calmet;  it  would  be  safest  to  attribute  the  invention  to  the  un- 
known bird.  I  recollect,  in  WidclifR9*s  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  I  once  saw  in  MS.  in  the  possession. of  my  valued  (Hend  Mr. 
Douoe^  that  that  venerable  translator  interpolates  a  Ultlsv  to  tefl  ns 
that  the  Ibis  **giveth  to  herself  a  purge." 
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HaUi  proved  so  ominous  to  me,  I  will  try 
If  Tragedy  have  a  more  kind  aspect 
Leave  met    There's  something  come  into  my  thought 
That  must  and  shall  be  sung,  high  and  aloof, 
Safe  fhwn  the  woITs  black  jaw,  and  the  dull  ass*s  hooC 
lYiend,  I  reverence  these  raptures,  and  obey  them. 

Such  was  the  noble  strain  in  which  Jonson  replied  to 
his  delractors  in  the  town  and  to  his  rivals  about  him. 
Yet  this  poem,  composed  with  all  the  dignity  and  force 
of  the  bard,  was  not  suflTered  to  be  repeated.  It  was 
stopped  by  authority.  But  Jonson,  in  preserving  it  in 
his  works,  sends  it  "  to  posteritt,  that  it  may  make  a 
difference  between  their  planners  that  provoked  me  thent 
and  mine  that  neglected  them  ever.'' 


CAMDEN  AND  BROOKE. 

LlTBRAET,  like  political  history,  is  hiterested  in  the  cause  of  an  obscure 
individual,  when  deprived  of  his  just  rights— character  of  Camden — 
Brooke's  "Discovery  of  Errors"  in  the  " Britannia  "—his  work  dis- 
turbed in  the  printing— afterwards  enlarged,  but  never  suffered  to 
be  published— whether  Brooke's  motive  was  personal  rancour  I — 
Ihe  persecuted  author  becomes  vindictive— his  keen  reply  to  Camden 
— Camden*8  beautiM  picture  of  calumny — Brooke  furnishes  a 
humorous  companion-piece— Camden's  want  of  magnanimity  and 
Jnstioe— when  great  authors  are  allowed  to  suppress  the  works  of 
their  adversary,  the  public  receives  the  ii\jury  and  the  insult 

IN  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  commonwealth, 
the-canse  of  an  obscure  individual  yiolently  deprived 
of  his  just  rights  is  a  common  one.  We  protest  against 
the  power  of  genius  itself,  when  it  strangles  rather  than 
wrestles  with  its  adversary,  or  combats  in  mail  against  a 
naked  man.  The  general  interests  of  literature  are  in- 
volved by  the  illegitimate  suppression  of  a  work,  of 
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which  the  purpose  is  to  correct  another,  whatever  may 
be  the  invective  which  accompanies  the  correction :  nor 
are  we  always  to  assign  to  malignant  motives  even  this 
spirit  of  invective,  which,  though  it  betrays  a  contracted 
genius,  may  also  show  the  earnestness  of  an  honest  one. 

The  quarrel  between  Camden,  the  great  author  of  the 
"  Britannia,"  and  Brooke,  the  "  York  Herald,*'  may  illus- 
trate these  principles.  It  has  hitherto  been  told  to  the 
shame  of  the  inferior  genius ;  but  the  history  of  Brooke 
was  imperfectly  known  to  his  contemporaries.  Crushed 
by  oppression,  his  tale  was  marred  in  the  telling.  A 
century  sometimes  passes  away  before  the  world  can  dis- 
cover the  truth  even  of  a  private  history. 

Brooke  is  aspersed  as  a  man  of  the  meanest  talents, 
insensible  to  the  genius  of  Camden,  rankling  with  envy  at 
his  fame,  and  correcting  the  "Britannia"  out  of  mere  spite. 

When  the  history  of  Brooke  is  known,  and  his  labours 
fairly  estimated,  we  shall  blame  him  much  less  than  he 
has  been  blamed ;  and  censure  Camden,  who  has  escaped 
all  censure,  and  whose  conduct,  in  the  present  instance, 
was  destitute  of  magnanimity  and  justice. 

The  character  of  the  author  of  "Britannia"  is  great, 
and  this  error  of  his  feelings,  now  first  laid  to  his  charge, 
may  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  weakness  of  the  age  as 
to  his  own  extreme  timidity,  and  perhaps  to  a  little  pride. 
Conscious  as  was  Camden  of  enlarged  views,  we  can  easily 
pardon  him  for  the  contempt  he  felt,  when  he  compared 
them  with  the  subordinate  ones  of  his  cynical  adversary. 

Camden  possessed  one  of  those  strongly  directed  minds 
which  early  in  liSa  plan  some  vast  labour,  while  their 
imagination  and  their  industry  feed  on  it  for  many  suc- 
cessive years ;  and  they  shed  the  flower  and  sweetness 
of  their  lives  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  which  at  its 
maturity  excites  the  gratitude  of  their  nation.  His 
passion  for  our  national  antiquities  discovered  itself  even 
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in  his  Bchool-days,  grew  up  with  him  at -the  UBiTereity ; 
and,  when  afterwards  engaged  in  his  public  duties  as 
master  at  Westminster  school,  he  there  composed  his 
"Britannia,"  "at  spare  hours,  and  on  festival  days." 
To  the  perpetual  care  of  his  work,  he  voluntarily  sacri- 
ficed all  other  views*  in  life,  and  even  drew  himself  away 
from  domestic  pleasures;  for  he  refused  marriage  and 
preferments,  which  might  interrupt  his  beloved  studies  I 
The  work  at  length  produced,  received  all  the  admiration 
due  to  so  great  an  enterprise;  and  even  foreigners,  as 
the  work  was  composed  in  the  universal  language  of 
learning,  could  sympathise  with  Britons,  when  they  con 
templated  the  stupendous  labour.  Camden  was  honoured 
by  the  titles  (for  the  very  names  of  illustrious  genius 
become  such),  of  the  Varro,  the  Strabo,  and  the  Pausa- 
nias  of  Britain. 

While  all  Europe  admired  the  "Britannia,"  a  cynical 
genius,  whose  mind  seemed  bounded  by  his  confined 
studies,  detected  one  error  amidst  the  noble  views  the 
mighty  volume  embraced;  the  single  one  perhaps  he 
could  perceive,  and  for  which  he  stood  indebted  to  his 
office  as  "  York  Herald."  Camden,  in  an  appendage  to 
the  end  of  each  county,  had  committed  numerous  genea- 
logical errors,  which  he  afterwards  affected,  in  his  defence, 
to  consider  as  trivial  matters  in  so  great  a  history,  and 
treats  his  adversary  with  all  the  contempt  and  bitterness 
he  could  inflict  on  him ;  but  Ralph  Brooke  entertained 
very  high  notions  of  the  importance  of  heraldical  studies, 
and  conceived  that  the  "Schoolmaster"  Camden,  as  he 
considered  him,  had  encroached  on  the  rights  and 
honours  of  his  College  of  Heralds.  When  particular 
objects  engage  our  studies,  we  are  apt  to  raise  them  in 
the  scale  of  excellence  to  a  degree  disproportioned  to 
their  real  value;  and  are  thus  liable  to  incur  ridicule. 
But  it  should  be  considered  that  many  useftd  students 
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are  not  philosophers,  and  the  pursuits  of  their  lives  are 
never  ridiculous  to  them.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  degrade  this  class  too  low.  Every  species  of 
study  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  human  knowledge, 
by  that  universal  bond  which  connects  them  all  in  a 
philosophical  mind. 

Brooke  prepared  "  A  Discovery  of  Certain  Errors  in 
the  Much-commended  Britannia."  When  we  consider 
Brooke's  character,  as  headstrong  with  heraldry  as  Don 
Quixote's  with  romances  of  chivalry,  we  need  not  at- 
tribute his  motives  (as  Camden  himself,  with  the  partial 
feelings  of  an  author,  does,  and  subsequent  writers  echo) 
to  his  envy  at  Camden's  promotion  to  be  Clarencieuz 
King  of  Arms ;  for  it  appears  that  Brooke  began  his 
work  before  this  promotion.  The  indecent  excesses  of 
his  pen,  with  the  malicious  charges  of  plagiarism  he 
brings  against  Camden  for  the  use  he  made  of  Leland's 
collections,  only  show  the  insensibility  of  the  mere 
heraldist  to  the  nobler  genius  of  the  historian.  Tet 
Brooke  had  no  ordinary  talents ;  his  work  is  still  valu- 
able for  his  own  peculiar  researches;  but  his  naive 
shrewdness,  his  pointed  precision,  the  bitter  invective, 
and  the  caustic  humour  of  his  cynical  pen,  give  an  air 
of  originality,  if  not  of  genius,  which  no  one  has  dared 
to  notice.  Brooke's  first  work  against  Camden  was 
violently  disturbed  in  its  progress,  and  hurried,  in  a 
mutilated  state,  into  the  world,  without  licence  or  a 
publisher's  name.  Thus  impeded,  and  finally  crushed, 
the  howl  of  persecution  followed  his  name ;  and  sub- 
sequent writers  servilely  traced  his  character  from  their 
partial  predecessors. 

But  Brooke,  though  denied  the  fair  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  a  victim  to  the  powerful  connexions  of  Cam- 
den, calmly  pursued  his  silent  labour  with  great  magna- 
nimity.   He  wrote  his  "  Second  Discovery  of  Errors,** 
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an  enlargement  of  the  first  This  he  carefully  finished 
for  the  press,  bat  could  never  get  published.  The  secret 
history  of  the  controversy  may  be  found  there.* 

Brooke  had  been  loudly  accused  of  indulging  a  per^ 
Bonal  rancour  against  Camden,  and  the  motive  of  his 
work  was  attributed  to  envy  of  his  great  reputation ;  a 
charge  constantly  repeated. 

Yet  this  does  not  appear,  for  when  Brooke  first  began 
his  **  Discovery  of  Errors,"  he  did  not  design  its  pub- 
lication ;  for  he  liberally  offered  Camden  his  Observa- 
tions and  Collections.  They  were  fastidiously,  perhaps 
haughtily,  rejected ;  on  this  pernicious  and  false  principlei 
that  to  correct  his  errors  in  genealogy  might  discredit 
the  whole  work.  On  which  absurdity  Brooke  shrewdly 
remarks — ^^  As  if  healing  the  sores  would  have  maimed  the 
body."  He  speaks  with  more  humility  on  this  occasion 
than  an  insulted,  yet  a  skilful  writer,  was  likely  to  do, 
who  had  his  labours  considered,  as  he  says,  "worthy 
neither  of  thanks  nor  acceptance." 

^  The  rat  is  not  so  contemptible  but  he  may  help  the 
lion,  at  a  pinch,  out  of  those  nets  wherein  his  strength  is 
hampered ;  and  the  words  of  an  inferior  may  often  carry 
matter  in  them  to  admonish  his  superior  of  some  impor- 
tant consideration ;  and  surely,  of  what  account  soever  I 
might  have  seemed  to  this  learned  man,  yet,  in  respect 
to  my  profession  and  courteous  offer,  (I  being  an  officer- 
of-arms,  and  he  then  but  a  schoolmaster),  might  well 
have  vouchsafed  the  perusal  of  my  notes." 

When  he  published,  our  herald  stated  the  reasons  of 

*  ThU  work  was  not  glyen  to  the  public  tni  1724^  a  small  quarto, 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  Brooke,  If  ore  Uian  a  century  had  elapsod  since 
its  foretble  aoppression.  Anstia  printed  it  fVom  the  foir  MS.  which 
Brooke  had  left  behind  him.  -  The  author's  paternal  affection  aeemed 
fondly  to  imagine  its  child  might  be  worthy  of  posterity,  though  calum- 
niated  by  its  oontemporaries. 
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writing  against  Camden  with  good-hmnoar,  and  ralliei 
him  on  his  '^  incongruity  in  bis  principles  of  heraldry — 
for  which  I  challenge  him ! — ^for  depriving  some  nobles 
of  issue  to  succeed  them,  who  had  isstie,  of  whom  are 
descended  many  worthy  families:  denying  barons  and 
earls  that  were,  and  making  barons  and  earls  of  others 
that  were  not ;  mistaking  the  son  for  the  father,  and  the 
father  for  the  son ;  affirming  legitimate  children  to  be 
illegitimate,  and  ille^timate  to  be  legitimate ;  and  film- 
ing incestuous  and  unnatural  marriages,  making  the 
father  to  marry  the  son's  wife,  and  the  son*  his  own 
mother.'* 

He  treats  Camden  with  the  respect  due  to  his  genius, 
while  he  judiciously  distinguishes  where  the  greatest 
ought  to  Imow  when  to  yield.  •      ' 

**The  most  abstruse  arts  I  profess  not,  but"  yield  the 
palm  and  victory  to  mine  adversary,  that  great  learned 
Mr.  Camden,  with  whom,  yet,  a  long  experimented  navi- 
gator may  contend  about  his  chart  and  compass,  about 
havens,  creeks,  and  sounds ;  so  I,  an  an(»ent  herald,  a 
little  dispute,  without  imputation  of  audacity,  concern- 
ing the  honour  of  arms,  and  the  truth  of  honourable 
descents.'' 

Brooke  had  seen,  as  he  observes,  in  four  editions  of 
the  **  Britannia,"  a  continued  race  of  errors,  in  false  de- 
scents, (fee,  and  he  continues,  with  a  witty  allusion : — 

**  Perceiving  that  even  the  bnuns  of  many  learned  men 
beyond  the  seas  had  miscbnceived  and  miscarried  in  the 
travail  and  birth  of  their  relations,  being  gotten,  as  it 
were,  with  child  (as  Diomedes's  mares)  by  the  blasts  of 
his  erroneous  pufis ;  I  could  not  but  a  little  question  the 
original  fitther  of  their  absurdities,  being  so  hr  blown, 
with  the  trumpet  of  his  learning  and  fkme,  into  'foreign 
lands." 

He  proceeds  with  instances  of  several  great  authors  on 
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the  Continent  having  been  misled  by  the  statements  of 
Camden. 

Thus  largely  have  I  quoted  from  Brooke,  to  show,  that 
at  ^rst  he  never  appears  to  have  been  inflaenced  by  the 
mean  envy,  or  the  personal  rancour,  of  which  he  is  con- 
stantly accused.  As  he  proceeded  in  his  work,  which 
occupied  him  several  years,  his  reproaches  are  whetted 
with  a  keener  edge,  and  his  accusations  are  less  gener- 
ous. But  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  this?  To  the 
contempt  and  persecution  Brooke  so  long  endured  from 
Camden :  these  acted  on  his  vexed  and  degraded  spirit, 
till  it  burst  into  the  excesses  of  a  man  heated  with 
injured  feelings. 

When  Camden  took  his  station  in  the  Herald's  College 
with  Brooke,  whose  offers  of  his  notes  he  had  refused  to 
accept,  they  soon  found  what  it  was  for  two  authors  to 
live  under  the  same  roof^  who  were  impatient  to  write 
against  each  other.  The  cynical  York,  at  first,  would 
twit  the  new  king-of-arms,  perpetually  affirming  that 
^  his  predecessor  was  a  more  able  herald  than  any  who 
lived  in  this  age:"  a  truth,  indeed,  acknowledged  by 
Dugdale.  On  this  occasion,  once  the  king-ofarms  gave 
malicious  York  *'  the  lie  1"  reminding  the  crabbed  herald 
of  ''his  own  learning;  who,  as  a  scholar,  was  famous 
through  all  the  provinces  of  Christendom.'*  "  So  that 
(adds  Brooke)  now  I  learnt,  that  before  him,  when  we 
speak  in  commendation  of  any  other,  to  say,  I  must  al- 
ways except  Plato."  Camden  would  allow  of  no  private 
communication  between  them ;  and  in  Sermonihns  Conr 
vivalibus^  in  his  table-talk, ''  the  heat  and  height  of  his 
spirit"  often  scorched  the  contemned  Yorkist,  whose 
rejected  ''Discovery  of  Errors"  had  no  doubt  been 
too  frequently  enlarged,  after  such  rough  convivialities. 
Brooke  now  resolved  to  print ;  but,  in  printing  the  work, 
the  press  was  disturbed,  and  his  house  was  entered  by 
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"  this  learned  man,  his  fiiends,  and  the  stationers.''  Tlie 
latter  were  alarmed  for  the  sale  of  the  **  Britannia,"  which 
might  have  heen  injured  by  this  rade  attack.  The  work 
was  therefore  printed  in  an  unfinished  state :  part  was 
intercepted ;  and  the  author  stopped,  by  authority,  from 
proceeding  any  further.  Some  imperfect  copies  got 
abroad. 

The  treatment  the  exasperated  Brooke  now  incurred 
was  more  provoking  than  Camden's  refusal  of  his  notes, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  his  ^*  Sermonibns  Convivalibus.'' 
The  imperfect  work  was,  however,  laid  before  the  public, 
so  that  Camden  could  not  refuse  to  notice  its  grievous 
charges.  He  composed  an.  angry  reply  in  Latin,  ad- 
dressed ad  Zectorem  I  and  never  mentioning  Brooke  by 
name,  contemptuously  alludes  to  him  only  by  a  QtUdam 
and  Iste  (a  certain  person,  and  He !) — ^^  He  considers  me 
(cries  the  mortified  Brooke,  in  his  second  suppressed 
work)  as  an  Individuum  vagum^  and  makes  me  but  a 
Quidam  in  his  pamphlet,  standing  before  him  as  a 
school-boy,  while  he  whips  me.  Why  does  he  reply  in 
Latin  to  an  English  accusation?  He  would  disguise 
himself  in  his  school-rhetoric ;  wherein,  like  the  cuttle- 
fish, being  stricken,  he  thinks  to  hide  and  shift  himself 
away  in  the  ink  of  his  rhetoric.  I  will  clear  the  waters 
again.'* 

He  fastens  on  Camden's  former  occupation,  virulently 
accusing  him  of  the  manners  of  a  pedagogue : — ^  A  man 
may  perceive  an  immoderate  and  eager  desire  of  vain- 
glory growing  in  hand,  ever  since  he  used  to  teach  and 
correct  children  for  these  things,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some,  in  mores  et  naturam  aheunV^  He  complains  of 
"the  school-hyperboles"  which  Camden  exhausts  on 
him,  among  which  Brooke  is  compared  to  "  the  strumpet 
Leontion,"  who  wrote  against  "the  divine  Theophras- 
ius."    To  this  Brooke  keenly  replies: 
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"  Surely,  bad  Theophrastns  dealt  with  women's  matters, 
a  woman,  though  mean,  might  in  reason  have  contended 
with  him.  A  king  mast  be  content  to  be  laughed  at  if 
he  come  into  Apelles's  shop,  and  dispute  about  colours 
Mid  portraiture.  I  am  not  ambitious  nor  envious  to  carp 
at  matters  of  higher  learning  than  matters  of  heraldry, 
which  I  profbss:  that  is  the  slipper,  wherein  I  know  a 
slip  when  I  find  it.  But  see  your  cunning ;  you  can, 
with  the  blur  of  your  pen,  dipped  in  copperas  and  gall, 
make  me  learned  and  unlearned ;  nay,  you  can  almost 
change  my  sex,  and  make  me  a  whore,  like  Leontion ; 
and,  taking  your  silver  pen  again,  make  yourself  the 
divine  Theophrastus,'* 

At  the  close  of  Camden's  answer,  he  introduced  the 
allegorical  picture  of  Calumny,  that  elegant  invention  of 
the  Grecian  fancy  of  Apelles,  painted  by  him  when  suf- 
fering under  the  false  accusations  of  a  rival*  The  picture 
is  described  by  Lucian ;  but  it  has  received  many  happy 
touches  from  the  classical  hand  of  the  master  of  West- 
minster School  As  a  literary  satire,  he  applies  it  with 
great  dignity.  I  give  here  a  translation,  but  I  preserve 
the  original  Latin  in  the  note,  as  Camden's  reply  to 
Bro6ke  is  not  easily  to  be  procured. 

^  But  though  I  am  not  disposed  to  waste  more  words 
on  these,  and  this  sort  of  men,  yet  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  adding  a  slight  sketch,  for  I  cannot  give 
that  vivacity  of  colouring  of  the  picture  of  the  great 
artist  Apelles  that  our  Antiphilus  and  the  like,  whose 
ears  are  ever  open  to  calumny,  may,  in  contemplating  it, 
find  a  reflection  of  themselves. 

"  On  the  right  hand  sits  a  man,  who,  to  show  his  cre- 
dulity, is  remarkable  for  his  prodigious  ears,  similar  to 
those  of  Midas.  He  extends  his  hand  to  greet  Calumny, 
who  is  approaching  hiuL  The  two  diminutive  females 
around  him  are  IgnoraQoe  and  Sospicion.    Ojiposite  to 
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them,  Calumny  advances,'  betraying  in  her  countenance 
and  gesture  the  savage  rage  and  anger  working  in  her 
tempestuous  breast :  her  left  hand  holds  a  flaming  torch; 
while  with  her  right  she  drags  by  the  hair  a  youth,  who, 
stretching  his  uplifted  hands  to  Heaven,  is  calling  on  the 
immortal  powers  to  bear  testimony  to  his  innocence 
She  is  preceded  by  a  man  of  a  pallid  and  impure  appear 
ance,  seemingly  wasting  away  under  some  severe  dis- 
ease, except  that  his  eye  sparkles,  and  has  not  the 
dulness  usual  to  such.  That  Envy  is  here  meant,  you 
readily  conjecture.  Some  diminutive  females,  frauds  and 
deceits,  attend  her  as  companions,  whose  office  is  to  en- 
courage and  instruct,  and  studiously  to  adorn  their  mis- 
tress. In  the  background,  Repentance,  sadly  arrayed  in 
a  mournful,  worn-out,  and  ragged  garment,  who,  with 
averted  head,  with  tears  and  shame,  acknowledges  and 
prepares  to  receive  Truth,  approaching  from  a  dis- 
tance."* 

*  ^  Yenim  dnimverd  de  his  et  hoc  genere  hominum  ne  verbnm  am- 
plius  addam,  tabellam  tamen  summi  illiua  artificis  Apellia,  c£un  oolonim 
viTaoitate  depiDgere  Don  poesim,  verbis  leviter  adumbrabo  et  proponam, 
ut  Antiphilus  noster,  suique  similes,  et  qui  calumDiis  ortdunti  haoc^  et 
in  hao  seipsos  semel  simulque  intueantur. 

<«  Ad  deztram  sedet  qiiidam,  quia  credulus,  auribus  praelong^s  insig- 
nifli  quales  ferd  ills  Midie  feruntur.  Maniim  porrigit  procul  aocedenti 
Calumntss.  CircumRtant  eum  mnlieroulso  duse,  Igiiorantia  ac  Suspicia 
Adit  aliunde  propiiis  Oalumnia  eximi^  oompta,  vultu  ipso  et  geata 
corporis  efferens  rabiem,  et  iram  aestuanti  oonoeptam  pectore  pre  se 
fereos :  sinistra  faoem  teDous  flammantem,  dextra  secum  adolescen- 
tem,  capiUis  arreptum,  manus  ad  superos  tendentem,  obtestantemque 
immortalium  deorum  fidem,  trahit  Anteit  vir  pallidus,  in  speotum 
impurus,  ade  oculoram  minimi  hebeti,  cadter^  pland  iis  similis,  qui 
gravi  aliquo  morbo  oontabuerunL  Hie  livor  est,  ut  facild  coqjicias. 
Qiiin,  et  mulierculse  aliquot  Insidisd  et  Fallacise  ut  comitos  Oalumniam 
oomitantur.  Harum  est  munus,  dominam  hortari,  ioRtruere,  comere^ 
et  subomare.  A  tergo,  habitu  lugubri,  puUato,  laoeroque  Poenitentia 
•ubsequitur,  qun  oapite  in  tergum  deflezo,  cum  laohrjmis,  ao  padore 
procol  venientem  Yeritatem  agnosoit^  et  ezoipit." 
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This  elegant  picture,  so  happily  introduced  into  a  piece 
of  literary  controversy,  appears  to  have  only  slightly 
affected  the  mind  of  Brooke,  which  was  probably  of  too 
stout  a  grain  to  take  the  folds  of  Grecian  drapery.  In- 
stead of  sympathising  with  its  elegance,  he  breaks  oitt 
into  a  horse-laugh ;  and,  what  is  quite  unexpected  among 
such  grave  inquiries  into  a  ludicrous  tale  in  verse,  which, 
though  it  has  not  Grecian  fancy,  has  broad  English 
humour,  where  he  maliciously  insinuates  that  Camden 
had  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  or  "new-coated  his 
*  Britannia"'  with  Leland's  MSS.,  and  disguised  what 
he  had  stolen. 

^^Kow,  to  show  himself  as  good  a  painter  as  he  is  a 
herald,  he  propounded,  at  the  end  of  his  book,  a  table 
(i.  e.  a  picture)  of  his  own  invention,  being  nothing  com- 
parable to  'Apelles,'  as  he  himself  confesseth,  and  we 
believe  him ;  for,  like  the  rude  painter  that  was  fain  to 
write,  *  This  is  a  Horse,'  upon  his  painted  horse,  he  writes 
upon  his  picture  the  names  of  all  that  furious  rabble 
therein  expressed — ^which,  for  to  requite  him,  I  will 
return  a  tale  of  John  Fletcher  (some  time  of  Oxford) 
and  his  horse.  Neither  can  this  fable  be  any  disparage- 
ment to  his  table,  being  more  ancient  and  authenticall, 
and  far  more  conceipted  than  his  envious  picture.  And 
thus  it  was : — 

A  TALI  (not  of  a  BOABTBD)  BUT  Of  A  PAnfTBD  B0B8& 

John  Fletcher,  famous,  and  a  man  well  known, 
But  nsing  not  his  sirname's  trade  alone,* 
Did  hackney  out  poor  jades  for  common  hire^ 
Not  fit  for  any  pastime  but  to  tire. 

His  oonscionoe,  onoe,  snrreying  his  jade's  stabls^ 
Prick'd  him,  for  keeping  horses  so  unable. 
•Oh  why  should  I,'  saith  John,  *by  scholars  thrive^ 
For  jades  that  will  not  carry,  lead,  nor  drive?* 

*  A  Fletcher  is  a  maker  of  bows  and  arrows. — ASH 
Vol.  IL— 23 
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To  mend  the  matter,  oat  he  starttf,  one  Bight^ 
And  hftf  ing  spied  a  palftej  somewhAt  white. 
He  takes  him  up,  and  op  he  mooDts  his  bad^ 
Bides  to  his  house,  and  there  he  turns  him  black; 

Harks  him  in  forehead,  feet,  in  rump,  and  cresl| 
As  coorsers  mark  those  horses  whUAi  are  beat;. 
So  neatlj  John  had  coloured  every  spot, 
That  the  right  owner  sees  him,  knows  him  noL 

Had  he  but  feather'd  his  new-painted  breast^ 
He  would  have  seemM  Pegasus  at  least 
Who  but  John  Fletdier*s  horse,  in  all  the  town, 
Amongst  all  hadcneys,  purdiased  tiiis  renown  f 

But  see  the  ludc ;  John  FIctcher*s  horse,  one  ntghl^ 
Bj  rain  was  wash'd  again  almost  to  white. 
His  first  right  owner,  seeing  sudi  a  diange, 
Thought  he  should  know  him,  but  his  hue  waa  strange  1 

Bat  ejeing  him,  and  spying  out  his  steed. 
By  flea-bit  spots  of  his  now  washdd  weed, 
Seizes  the  horse ;  so  Fletcher  was  attainted, 
And  did  confess  the  horse — he  stole  and  painted." 

To  close  with  honour  to  Brooke ;  in  his  graver  nunnents 
he  warmly  repels  the  accusation  Camden  raised  agsunst 
him,  as  an  enemy  to  learning,  and  appeals  to  many 
learned  scholars,  who  had  tasted  of  his  liberality  at  the 
Universities,  towards  their  maintenance;  but,  in  an 
elevated  tone,  he  asserts  his  right  to  deliver  his  animad* 
versions  as  York  Herald* 

**  I  know  (says  Brooke)  the  great  advantage  my  adver- 
sary has  over  me,  in  the  received  opinion  of  the  world. 
If  some  will  blame  me  for  that  my  writings  -carry  some 
characters  of  spleen  against  him,  men  of  pore  affections, 
and  not  partial,  will  think  reason  that  he  should,  by  ill 
hearing,  lose  the  pleasure  he  conceived  by  ill  speaking. 
But  since  I  presume  not  to  understand  above  that  which 
is  meet  for  me  to  know,  I  must  not  be  discouraged,  nor 
fret  myself^  because  of  the  malicious ;  for  I  find  myself 
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seated  upon  a  rook,  that  is  sure  from  tempest  and  waves, 
from  whence  I  hare  a  prospect  into  his  errors  and  waver- 
ings.- I  do  confess  his  great  worth  and  merit,  and  that 
we  Britons  are  in  some  sort  beholding  to  him;  and 
might  have  been  much  more,  if  God  had  lent  him  the 
grace  to  have  played  the  faithM  steward,  in  the  talent 
committed  to  his  trust  and  charge.'' 

Such  was  the  dignified  and  the  intrepid  reply  of  Ralph 
Brooke,  a  man  whose  name'  is  never  mentioned  without 
an  epithet  of  reproach ;  and  who,  in  his  own  day,  was 
hunted  down,  and  not  suffered,  vindictive  as  he  was  no 
doubt,  to  relieve  his  bitter  and  angry  spirit,  by  pouring 
it  forth  to  the  public  eye.* 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  closed.  Camden,  who  wanted 
the  magnanimity  to  endure  with  patient  dignity  the  cor- 
rections of  an  inferior  genius,  had  the  wisdom,  with  the 
meanness,  silently  to  adopt  his  useful  corrections,  but 
would  never  confess  the  hand  which  had  brought  them.f 

^  Brooke  died  at  the  old  mansion  opposite  the  Roman  town  of 
Beculrer  in  Kent  The  house  is  still  known  as  Brooke-farm ;  and  the 
original  gatewaj  of  decorative  brickwork  still  exists.  He  was  buried 
in  Beoulyer  Church,  now  destroyed,  where  a  mural  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  having  a  rhyming  inscription,  which  told  the 
reader: — 

"Fifteenth  October  he  was  last  aliye, 
One  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-fire, 
Seaventy-ihree  years  bore  he  fortune's  harms, 
And  forty-five  an  officer  of  armes.*' 

Brooke  was  originally  a  paiuter-stainer.  His  enmity  to  Oamden 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the 
office  of  Clarencieux  on  the  death  of  Richard  Lee ;  he  believing  him- 
self to  be  qualified  for  the  place  by  greater  knowledge,  and  by  his  long 
connexion  with  the  College  of  Arms.  His  mode  of  righting  himself 
lacked  judgment^  and  he  was  twice  suspended  from  his  office,  and  was 
even  attempted  to  be  expelled  therefrom. — Bd. 

«f  In  Ansti8*8  edition  of  "  A  Second  Discoverie  of  Brrors  in  the 
Much-commended  *  Britannia,'  Ac,''  1724,  the  reader  will  find  all  the 
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Thus  hath  Ralph  Brooke  told  his  0¥m  tale  andistnrbed, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  the  press  has 
been  opened  to  him.  Whenever  a  great  author  is  so^ 
fered  to  gag  the  month  of  his  adversary,  Truth  receives 
the  insult.  But  there  is  another  point  more  essential  to 
inculcate  in  literary  controversy.  Ought  we  to  look  too 
scrupulously  into  the  motives  which  may  induce  an  infe- 
rior author  to  detect  the  errors  of  a  greater  ?  A  man 
from  no  amiable  motive  may  perform  a  proper  action : 
Ritson  was  useful  after  Warton ;  nor  have  we  a  right  to 
ascribe  it  to  any  concealed  motives,  which,  after  all,  may 
be  doubtftil.  In  the  present  instance,  our  much-abused 
Ralph  Brooke  first  appears  to  have  composed  his  elabo* 
rate  work  from  the  most  honourable  motives :  the  offer 
he  made  of  his  Notes  to  Camden  seems  a  sufficient  evi 
dence.  The  pride  of  a  great  man  first  led  Camden  into 
an  error,  and  that  error  plunged  him  into  all  the  bar- 
barity of  persecution ;  thus,  by  force,  covering  his  folly. 
Brooke  over-valued  his  studies :  it  is  the  nature  of  those 
pecfuliar  minds  adapted  to  excel  in  such  contracted  pur* 
suits.  He  undertook  an  ungracious  office,  and  he  has 
suffered  by  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  illustrious 
genius  with  whom  he  has  so  skilfully  combated  in  his 
own  province ;  and  thus  he  has  endured  contempt,  with- 
out being  contemptible.  The  public  are  not  less  the 
debtors  to  such  unfortunate,  yet  intrepid  authors.* 

passages  in  the  *'  Britannia"  of  the  edition  of  1594  to  which  Brooke 
made  exceptions,  placed  column-wise  with  the  following  edition  of  it 
in  1600.  It  is,  as  Anstis'  observes,  a  debt  to  truth,  without  making 
any  reflections. 

^  There  ts  a  sensible  observation  in  the  old  '*Biogrophi&  Britannica" 
on  Brooke.  "  From  the  splenetic  attack  originallj  made  bj  Bafe 
Brooke  upon  the  'Britannia'  arose  very  greai  advantagea  to  the  pMiCf 
by  the  shifting  and  bringing  to  h'ght  as  good,  perhaps  a  better  and 
more  authentic  account  of  our  nobility,  than  had  been  given  at  thai 
time  of  those  in  any  other  country  of  Europe."— p.  1136. 
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MARTIN   MAR-PRELATE. 

Or  the  two  prevalent  factions  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  OtithoVcs 
and  the  Puritans — Elizabeth's  philosophical  indiflbrence  offends  both 
— Maunsell^s  Catalogue  omits  the  books  of  both  parties— of  the  Puri- 
tans, ''  the  mild  and  moderate,  with  the  fierce  and  fiery,"  a  great 
religious  body  coyering  a  political  one — Thomas  Oartwright^  the 
chief  of  the  Puritans  and  his  rival  Whitgift — attempts  to  make  the 
Ecclesiastical  paramount  to  the  Civil  Power — his  plan  in  dividing 
the  country  into  comitial,  provincial,  and  national  assemblies,  to  be 
concentrated  under  the  secret  head  at  Warwick,  where  Cartwright 
was  elected  "  perpetual  Moderator  I'* — after  the  most  bitter  contro- 
versies, Cartwright  became  very  compliant  to  his  old  rival  Whitgift, 
when  Archbishop  of  Canterbury— of  Martin  Mar-Prelate — his  sons 
— specimens  of  their  popular  ridicule  and  invective — Cartwright 
approves  of  this  mode  of  controversy — better  counteracted  by  the 
wits  than  by  the  grave  admonishers— specimens  of  the  Anti-Martin 
Mar-Prelates — of  the  authors  of  these  surreptitious  publications. 

THE  Reformation,  or  the  new  Religion,  as  it  was  then 
called,  under  Elizabeth,  was  the  most  philosophical 
she  could  form,  and  therefore  the  most  hateful  to  the 
zealots  of  all  parties.  It  was  worthy  of  her  genius,  and 
of  a  better  age !  Her  sole  object  was,  a  deliverance  from 
the  Papal  usurpation.  Her  own  supremacy  maintained, 
she  designed  to  be  the  great  sovereign  of  a  great  people; 
and  the  Catholic,  for  some  time,  was  called  to  her  coun- 
cil-board, and  entered  with  the  Reformer  into  the  same 
church.  But  wisdom  itself  is  too  weak  to  regulate 
human  affairs,  when  the  passions  of  men  rise  up  in  ob- 
stinate insurrection.  Elizabeth  neither  won  over  the  Re- 
formers nor  the  Catholics.  An  excommunicating  bull, 
precipitated  by  Papal  Machiavelism,  driving  on  the 
brutalised  obedience  of  its  slaves,  separated  the  friends. 
This  was  a  political  error  arising  from  a  misconception 
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of  the  weakness  of  our  goyemment ;  and  when  discovered 
as  suchy  a  tolerating  dispensation  was  granted  "  till  bet- 
ter times  ;*'  an  unhealing  expedient,  to  join  again  a  dis- 
membered nation  I  It  would  surprise  many,  were  they 
^  aware  how  numerous  were  our  ancient  families  and  our 
eminent  characters  who  still  remained  Catholics.*  The 
country  was  then  divided,  and  Englishmen  who  were 
heroic  Romanists  fell  the  terrible  victims. 

On  the  other  side,  the  national  evil  took  a  new  form. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Queen,  regarding  the  mere  cere- 
monies of  religion,  now  venerable  with  age,  as  matters 
of  indifference,  and  her  fine  taste  perhaps  still  lingering 
amid  the  solemn  gorgeousness  of  the  Roman  service,  and 
her  senses  and  her  emotions  excited  by  the  religious 
scenery,  did  not  share  in  that  abhorrence  of  the  paint- 
ings and  the  images,  the  chant  and  the  music,  the  censer 
and  the  altar,  and  the  pomp  of  the  prelatical  habits, 
which  was  prompting  many  well-intentioned  Reformers 
to  reduce  the  ecclesiastical  state  into  apostolical  naked- 
ness and  primitive  rudeness.  She  was  slow  to  meet  this 
austerity  of  feeling,  which  in  this  country  at  length  ex- 
tirpated those  arts  which  exalt  our  nature,  and  for  this 
these  pious  Vandals  nicknamed  the  Queen  ^^  the  untamed 
heifer;"  and  the  fierce  Knox  expressly  wrote  his  "First 
Blast  Against  the  Monstrous  Government  of  Women.'* 
Of  these  Reformers,  many  had  ^imbibed  the  republican 
notions  of  Calvin.     In  their  hatred  of  Popery,  they 

*  The  Church  History  bj  Dodd,  a  Catholic,  fllla  three  vols,  folio:  it 
is  very  rare  and  curious.  Much  of  our  own  domestic  history  is  inter- 
woven in  that  of  the  Aigitive  papists,  and  the  materials  of  this  work 
are  f^quently  drawn  fh>m  their  own  archives,  {weaenred  in  their 
seminaries  at  Douay,  Yalladolid,  Ae.,  which  have  not  been  aooeesible 
to  Protestant  writers.  Here  I  discovered  a  copious  nomenclature  of 
eminent  persons,  and  many  literary  men,  with  many  unknown  tacts, 
both  of  a  private  and  public  nature.  It  is  useftil,  at  times,  to  know 
whether  an  Bnglish  author  was  a  CathoHc. 
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imagined  that  they  had  not  gone  far  enongh  in  their 
wild  notions  of  refoim,  for  they  viewed  it,  still  shadowed 
out  in  the  new  hierarchy  of  the  bishops.  The  fierce 
Calvin,  in  his  little  church  at  Geneva,  presumed  to  rule 
a  great  nation  on  the  scale  of  a  parish  institution ;  copy* 
ing  the  apostolical  equality  at  a  time  when  the  Church 
(say  the  Episcopalians)  had  all  the  weakness  of  infancy, 
and  could  live  together  in  a  community  of  all  things, 
from  a  sense  of  their  common  poverty.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  dignified  ecclesiastical  order  was  a  vulnerable 
institution,  which  could  do  no  greater  injury,  and  might 
effect  as  much  public  good  as  any  other  order  in  the 
state.*  My  business  is  not  with  this  discussion.  I  mean 
to  show  how  the  republican  system  of  these  Reformers 
ended  in  a  political  struggle  which,  crushed  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  beaten  down  in  that  of  James,  so  furi- 
ously triumphed  under  Charles.  Their  history  exhibits 
the  curious  spectacle  of  a  great  rcligioiia  body  covering 
a  political  one — such  as  was  discovered  among  the  Jes^ 
uits,  and  such  as  may  again  distract  the  empire,  in  somA 
new  and  unexpected  shape. 

Elizabeth  was  harassed  by  the  two  factions  of  the  in- 
triguing Catholic  and  the  disguised  Republican.  The 
age  abounded  with  libels,  f     Many  a  BenedicUe  was 

^  I  refer  th«  reader  to  Selden's  "  Table  Talk  **  for  man  j  admirable 
ideas  on  *'  Bishops."  That  enlightened  genius,  who  was  no  fHend  to 
the  ecclesiastical  temporal  power,  adnM>wledges  the  absolute  neoessitj 
of  this  order  in  a  great  government  The  preservers  of  oor  literature 
and  our  morals  thej  ought  to  be,  and  many  have  been.  When  the 
political  reformers  ejected  the  bishops  out  of  the  house,  what  did  thej 
gain?  a  more  vulgar  prating  race,  bnt  even  more  lordljt  Selden 
Baj9 — '*  The  bishops  being  put  out  of  the  house,  whom  will  thej  laj 
the  fault  upon  now?  When  the  dog  is  beat  out  of  the  room,  where 
wiU  they  lay  the  stink  r' 

f  The  IVeedom  of  the  press  hardly  subsisted  in  EUzabeth^s  reign; 
and  yet  libels  abounded  I  A  dear  demonstratkm  that  nothing  is  really 
gained  by  those  violent  suppressions  and  ezpurgatory  indexes  whiob 
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handed  to  her  from  the  CatholicB ;  bnt  a  portentons  per- 
sonage, masked,  stepped  forth  from  a  club  of  Puritans, 
and  terrified  the  nation  by  continued  visitations,  yet 
was  never  visible  till  the  instant  of  his  adieus — ^'*  starting 
like  a  guilty  thing  upon  a  fearfril  summons  !" 

power  in  its  usurpation  may  enforce.  At  a  time  when  thej  did  not 
dare  even  to  publish  the  titles  of  such  libels,  yet  were  they  spread 
about^  and  even  hoarded.  The  most  ancient  catalogue  of  oar  Temaca- 
lar  literature  is  that  by  Andrew  Maunsell,  published  in  1595.  It  con- 
sists of  Divinity,  Mathematics,  Medicine,  Ac.;  but  the  third  part  whidi 
he  promised,  and  which  to  us  would  have  been  the  most  interesting, 
of  "  Rhetoric,  History,  Poetry,  and  Policy,"  never  appeared.  In  the 
Preface,  such  was  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  of  Elizabeth,  we  dis- 
cover that  he  has  deprived  us  of  a  catalogue  of  the  works  alluded  to 
in  our  text,  for  he  thus  distinctly  points  at  them  *.— "The  boolcs  written 
by  the  fugitive  papisies,  as  also  those  that  are  wriUen  againsi  the  present 
ffovemmefU  (meaning  those  of  the  Puritans),  I  doe  not  think  meete  for 
me  to  meddle  withall.'*  In  one  part  of  his  catalogue,  however,  he  ooo- 
trived  to  insert  the  following  passage ;  tlie  burden  of  the  song  seems 
to  have  been  chorused  by  the  ear  of  our  cautious  MaunselL  He  is 
noticing  a  Pierce  Plowman  in  prose.  *'I  did  not  see  the  beginning  of 
this  booke,  but  it  ended  thus : — 

**  God  save  the  king,  and  speed  the  plough, 
And  send  the  prelats  care  inough, 

Inough,  inough,  inough.'^ — p.  80. 

Pew  of  our  native  productions  are  so  rare  as  the  Martin  Mar-Prdak 
publications.  I  have  not  found  them  in  the  public  repositories  of  our 
national  literature.  There  they  have  been  probably  rejected  with  in- 
dignity, though  their  answerers  have  been  preserved ;  yet  even  these 
are  almost  of  equal  rarity  and  price.  They  were  rejected  in  times  less 
enlightened  than  the  present  In  a  national  library  every  book  de- 
serves preservation.  By  the  rejection  of  these  satires,  however  ab- 
surd or  infamous,  we  have  lost  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  our  National 
Literature  and  History.  [Sinoo  the  above  was  written,  many  have 
been  added  to  our  library;  vid  the  Rev.  William  Maskell,  M.A.,  has 
published  his  "  History  of  the  Martin  Mar-Prelate  Controversy.**  It 
is  a  most  oareftil  summary  of  the  writings  and  proceedings  of  all  oon- 
neeted  with  this  important  event,  and  is  worthy  the  attentive  perusal 
of  such  as  desire  accurate  information  in  this  chapter  of  our  Churoh 
history.] 
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Men  echo  the  tone  of  their  age,  yet  still  the  same  un- 
varying human  nature  is  at  work;  and  the  Puritans,* 

•  "We  know  them  hj  the  name  of  Puritans,  a  nickname  obtained  by 
their  affecting  superior  sauctitj ;  but  I  find  them  often  distinguished 
by  the  more  humble  appellative  of  Precisians.  As  men  do  not  leap 
up,  but  climb  on  rocks,  it  is  probable  they  were  only  predae  before 
they  were  pure.  A  satirist  of  their  day,  in  '^Bythmes  against  Martin 
Marre-Prelate,"  melts  their  attributes  into  one  verse : — 

"  The  sacred  sect,  and  perfect  pure  jweewc" 

A  more  laughing  satirist,  "  Pasquill  of  England  to  Martin  Junior,** 
persists  in  calling  them  Puritans,  apruriiu!  for  their  perpetual  itching, 
or  a  desire  to  do  something.  Elizabeth  herself  only  considered  them 
as  "a  troublesome  sort  of  people:"  even  that  great  politician  could 
not  detect  the  political  monster  in  a  mere  chrysalis  of  reform.  I  find, 
however,  In  a  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  an  evident  change  in  the 
public  feeling  respecting  the  Puritans^  who  being  always  most  active 
when  the  government  was  most  in  tronble,  their  political  views  were 
discovered.    Warner,  in  his  "  Albion's  England,"  describes  them:— 

*'  If  ever  England  will  in  aught  prevent  her  own  mishap. 
Against  these  Skonmies  (no  terme  too  grosse)  let  En^and  shut  the 

gap; 

With  giddie  heads — 

Their  country's  foes  they  helpt,  and  most  their  country  barm'd. 
If  EypocrUee  why  PurUainea  we  term,  be  asked,  in  breefe, 
Tis  but  an  ironised  terme:  good-fellow  so  spells  theefel** 

The  gentle-humoured  Fuller,  in  his  ''Church  History,"  felt  a  tender- 
ness for  the  name  of^jPun&in,  which,  after  the  mad  follies  they  had 
played  during  the  Commonwealth,  was  then  held  in  abhorrence.  He 
could  not  venture  to  laud  the  good  men  of  that  party,  without  employ- 
ing a  new  term  to  conceal  the  odium.  In  noticing,  under  the  date  of 
1563,  that  the  bishops  urged  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses  to  press  uni- 
formity, ^a,  he  adds — '*  Such  as  refused  were  branded  with  the  name 
of  Puritans — a  name  which  In  this  nation  began  in  this  year,  subject 
to  several  senses,  and  various  in  the  acceptions.  Puritan  was  taken 
for  the  opposers  of  hierarchy  and  church  service,  as  resenting  of 
superstition.  But  the  nickname  was  quickly  improved  by  profane 
mouths  to  abuse  pious  persons.  We  will  decline  the  word  to  pre- 
vent exceptions,  which,  if  casually  slipping  fVom  our  pen,  the  reader 
knoweth  that  only  wmcof^brmkU  are  intended,"  lib.  ix.  p.  76.    Fuller, 
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who  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  imagined  it  was  impossible 
to  go  too  far  in  the  business  of  reform,  were  the  spirits 

bowerer,  divided  them  into  olassefl — "  the  mOd  and  moderate,  and  the 
fierce  and  fioryl"  Heylin,  in  his  "History  of  the  PreAhyterians." 
blackens  them  as  so  manj  political  devils ;  and  Neale,  in  his  "  His* 
torj  of  the  Puritans,"  Uanches  them  into  a  sweet  and  almond  white- 


Lot  us  be  thankfld  to  these  Pubitans  for  a  politioal  lesson.  Thej 
began  their  quarrels  on  the  most  indifferent  matters.  They  raised 
disturbances  about  the  "  Romish  Rags,"  by  which  they  described  the 
decent  surplice  as  well  as  the  splendid  scarlet  chimere '  thrown  over 
the  white  linen  rochet,  with  the  square  cap  worn  by  the  bishops.  The 
scarlet  robe,  to  please  their  sullen  fancy}  was  dianged  into  blade  satin; 
but  these  men  soon  resolved  to  deprive  the  bishops  of  more  than  a 
scarlet  robe.  The  affected  niceties  of  these  Precisians,  dismembering 
our  images^  and  scratching  at  our  paintings,  disturbed  the  uniformity 
of  the  religious  service.  A  clergyman  in  a  surplice  was  turned  oat 
of  the  church.  Some  wore  square  caps,  some  round,  some  abhorred 
all  caps.  The  oommunion-table  placed  in  the  East  was  considered  as 
an  idolatrous  altar,  and  was  now  dragged  into  the  middle  of  the 
church,  where,  to  show  their  contempt,  it  was  always  made  the  filth- 
iest seat  in  the  church.  They  used  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament ;  now 
they  would  sit,  because  that  was  a  proper  attitude  for  a  supper; 
then  they  would  not  sit,  but  stand :  at  length  they  toned  the  ele- 
ments about,  because  the  bread  was  wafbrs,  and  not  from  a  loaC 
Among  their  preciseness  was  a  qualm  at  baptism :  the  water  was  to  be 
taken  fVom  a  basin,  and  not  fh>m  a  fount ;  then  they  would  not  name 
their  children,  or  if  they  did,  they  would  neither  have  Grodan,  nor 
Roman,  nor  Saxon  names,  but  Hebrew  ones,  which  they  ludicrously 
translated  into  English,  and  which,  as  Heylin  observes,  "many  of 
them  when  they  came  of  age  were  ashamed  to  own** — sudi  as 
"Accepted,  Ashes,  Pight-the-good-Kght-of-Faith,  Joy-again,  Kill- 
sin,  Ac." 

Who  oould  have  foreseen  that  some  pious  men  quarrelling  about 
the  square  caps  and  the  rochets  of  bishops  should  at  length  attack 
bishops  themselves;  and,  by  an  easy  transition,  passing  from  bishops 
to  kings,  finaUy  dose  in  levellers  1 

>  So  Heylin  writes  the  word ;  but  in  the  "  Rythmes  against  Mar- 
tin,'' a  oontemporaiy  produotioi^  the  term  is  CJMmt.  It  is  not  ia 
Oetgrave. 
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called  Boundheada  under  Charles,  and  who  hare  goi 
another  nickname  in  onr  daya  These  wanted  a  Be^ 
ormation  of  a  Reformation — ^they  aimed  at  reform,  but 
they  designed  Revolution;  and  they  would  not  accept 
of  toleration,  because  they  had  determined  on  predom- 
inance.* 

Of  this  fkction,  the  chief  was  Thomas  Cartwright,  a 
person  of  great  learning,  and  doubtless  of  great  ambi- 
tion. Early  in  life  a  disappointed  man,  the  progress  was 
easy  to  a  disaffected  subject.  At  a  Philosophy  Act,  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  royal  presence,  th^ 
queen  preferred  and  rewarded  his  opponent  for  the 
slighter  and  more  attractive  elegances  in  which  the 
learned  Cartwright  was  deficient.  He  felt  the  wound 
rankle  in  his  ambitious  spirit.  He  began,  as  Sir  George 
Paul,  in  his  **Life  of  Archbbhop  Whitgifl,"  expresses  it, 
^to  kick  against  her  Ecclesiastical  Government."  He 
expatriated  himself  several  years,  and  returned  fierce 
with  the  republican  spirit  he  had  caught  among  the 
Calvinists  at  Geneva,  which  aimed  at  the  extirpation  oi 
the  bishops.  It  was  once  more  his  fate  to  be  poised 
against  another  rival,  Whitgift,  the  Queen's  Professor 
of  Divinity.  Cartwright,  in  some  lectures,  advanced 
his  new  doctrines ;  and  these  innovations  soon  raised  a 
formidable  party,  '^  buzzing  their  conceits  into  the  green 

^  The  origin  of  th#  cootrowrsjr  may  1m  fixed  about  1688.  **  A  fat 
lo88  easy  task,"  says  the  Bey.  Mr.  Haskell*  '*  is  it  to  guess  at  the 
auiUors.  The  tracts  on  the  Mar-Prelate  side  have  beea  usually  at- 
tributed to  Penry,  Throgmortoo,  UdaJl,  and  Fenner.  Very  considerable 
information  may  be  obtained  about  these  writers  in  Wood's  *  Athens^,' 
art.  Penry;  in  Collier,  6trype,  jand  Herbert's  edition  of  'Ames,'  to 
whom  I  would  refor.  After  a  carefol  examination  of  these  and  other 
authorities  on  the  subject;  the  question  remains,  in  my  Judgment^ 
as  obscnre  as  before;  and  I  think  that  it  is  very  fiir  ilrom  clear  that 
either  one  of  the  three  last-named  was  actually  oonoemed  in  tha 
/anthorship  of  any  of  the  pamphlets.''— Ed. 
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heads  of  the  University."*  Whitpft  regularly  preached 
at  Cartwright,  but  to  little  purpose;  for  when  Cart- 
wright  preached  at  St.  Mary's  they  were  forced  to  take 
down  the  windowa  Once  our  sly  polemic,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  Whitgift,  so  powerfully  operated, 
in  three  sermons  on  one  Sunday,  that  in  the  evening  his 
victory  declared  itself^  by  the  students  of  Trinity  College 
rejecting  their  surplices,  as  Papistical  badges.  Cart- 
wright  was  now  to  be  confuted  by  other  means.  The 
University  refused  him  his  degree  of  D.D. ;  condemned 
the  lecturer  to  silence ;  and  at  length  performed  that  last 
feeble  act  of  power,  expulsion.  In  a  heart  already  alien- 
ated from  the  established  anthorities,  this  could  only 
envenom  a  bitter  spirit.  Already  he  bad  felt  a  personal 
dislike  to  royalty,  and  now  he  had  received  an  insult 
from  the  University :  these  were  motives  which,  though 
concealed,  could  not  fail  to  work  in  a  courageous  mind, 
whose  new  forms  of  religion  accorded  with  his  political 
feelings.  The  "Degrees"  of  the  University,  which  he 
now  declared  to  be  "  unlawful,"  were  to  be  considered 
"  as  limbs  of  Antichrist."  The  whole  hierarchy  was  to 
be  exterminated  for  a  republic  of  Presbyters;  till,  through 
the  church,  the  republican,  as  we  shall  see,  discovered  a 
secret  passage  to  the  Cabinet  of  his  Sovereign,  where  he 
had  many  protectors. 

Such  is  my  conception  of  the  character  of  Cartwright. 
The  reader  is  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  by  the  notcf 

^  In  the  "  JuBt  Censure  and  Reproof  of  Martin  Junior"  (circle  1689X 
we  are  told :  "  There  is  Cartwright,  too,  at  Warwidc ;  ho  hath  got  him 
such  a  company  of  disciples,  both  of  the  worshipfull  and  other  of  the 
poorer  soft,  as  wee  have  no  cause  to  thank  him.  Never  tell  me  that 
ho  is  too  grave  to  trouble  himself  with  Martinis  conceits.  Cartwright 
seeks  the  peace  of  the  Church  no  otherwise  than  his  platform  maj 
stand.*'  He  was  accused  before  the  commissioners  in  ^  590  of  knowing 
who  wrote  and  printed  these  squibs,  which  he  did  not  deny. — Ed. 

f  I  give  a  remaikble  extract  from  the  writings  of  Cartwright    It 
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But  Cartwright,  chilled  by  an  imprkonment,  and  wit- 
nessing some  of  his  party  condemned,  and  some  executed, 
after  having  long  sustained  the  most  elevated  and  rigid 

will  prove  two  points.  First,  that  the  religion  of  those  men  became  a 
cover  for  a  poUHcal  design ;  which  was  to  raise  the  eedesiastical  above 
the  dvU  power.  Just  the  reverse  of  Hobbes's  after  scheme;  but  while 
theorists  thus  differ  and  seem  to  refute  one  another,  tbej  in  reality 
work  for  an  identical  purpose.  Secondly,  it  will  show  the  not  uncom- 
mon absurdity  of  man ;  whUe  those  nonconformists  were  affecting  to 
annihilate  the  hierarchy  of  England  as  a  remains  of  the  Romish  su- 
premacy, they  themselves  were  designing  one  according  to  their  own 
f^resher  scheme.  It  was  to  be  a  state  or  republic  of  Presbyters,  in 
which  ali  Sovereigns  were  to  hold  themselves,  to  use  their  style,  as 
**  Nourisses,  or  servants  under  the  Church ;  the  Sovereigns  were  to  be 
as  subjects ;  they  were  to  vail  their  sceptres  and  to  offer  their  crowns 
as  the  prophet  speaketh,  io  lick  thn  dust  of  tfie  fset  of  the  Chttrch.^^  These 
are  Cartwright's  words,  in  his  **  Defence  of  the  Admonition.'*  But  he 
is  still  bolder,  in  a  joint  production  with  Drovers,  He  insist  that 
"  the  Monarchs  of  the  World  should  give  up  their  sceptres  and  crowns 
unto  him  (Jesus  Christ)  who  is  representttl  by  the  Officers  of  the  Chwch.^* 
See  "A  Full  and  Plain  Declaration  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,"  p.  186. 
One  would  imagine  he  was  a  disguised  Jesuit,  and  an  advocate  for  the 
Pope's  supremacy.  But  observe  how  these  saintly  Republicans  would 
govern  the  State.  Caitwright  is  explicit,  and  very  ingenious.  "  The 
world  is  now  deceived  that  ihinkech  that  the  Church  roust  be  framed 
according  to  the  CommomoeaUh,  and  the  Church  Cover  ment  accordmg 
to  the  OivU  Government,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  if  a  man  should 
&shiou  his  house  according  to  his  hangings;  whereas,  indeed,  it  is 
dean  contrary.  That  as  the  hangings  are  made  fit  for  the  house,  so 
tlie  Commonwealth  must  be  made  to  agree  with  the  Church,  and  the 
government  thereof  with  her  government ;  for,  as  the  house  is  before 
the  hangings,  therefore  the  hangings,  which  come  after,  must  be  framed 
to  the  bouse,  which  was  before ;  so  the  Church  being  before  there 
was  a  commonwealth,  and  the  commonwealth  commg  after,  must  be 
fashioned  and  made  suitable  to  the  Church ;  otherwise,  God  is  made 
to  give  place  to  men,  heaven  to  earth." — Cartwright's  Defence  of  the 
Admonition,  p.  181.  ** 

Warburton's  "Alliance  between  Church  and  State,"  which  was  in 
his  time  considered  as  a  hardy  paradox,  is  mawkish  in  its  pretensions, 
compared  with  this  sacerdotal  republia  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
wisest  of  our  Sovereigns,  that  great  politician  Elizabeth,  should  have 
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tone,  suddenly  let  his  alp  of  ice  dissolye  away  in  the 
gentlest  thaw  that  ever  occurred  in  political  life.  Am- 
bitious he  was,  but  not  of  martyrdom  1  His  party 
appeared  once  formidable,*  and  his  protection  at  Court 

punished  with  death  these  democrats :  but  it  is  woaderAil  to  dSscorw 
that  these  iuyeterate  euemies  to  the  Church  of  Borne  were  only  trjiug 
to  transfer  its  absolute  power  into  their  own  hiipds  I  Thej  wanted  to 
turn  the  Church  into  a  democracy.  Thej  fascinated  the  people  hy 
telling  them  that  there  would  be  no  beggars  were  there  no  bishops ; 
tiiat  every  man  would  be  a  goyemor  by  setting  up  a  Presbytery.  From 
the  Churdi,  I  repeat,  it  Is  scarcely  a  singie  step  to  the  Cabinet  Yet 
the  early  Puritans  come  down  to  us  as  persecuted  saints.  Doubtless, 
there  were  a  few  honest  saints  among  them ;  but  they  were  as  mad 
politicians  as  their  race  afterwards  proved  to  be,  to  whom  they  left  so 
many  fatal  legacies.  Cartwright  uses  the  very  language  a  certain  cast 
of  political  reformers  have  recently  done.  He  declares  ^  An  establish- 
ment may  be  made  without  the  magistrate ;"  and  told  the  people  that 
*'  if  every  hair  of  their  head  was  a  life,  it  ought  to  be  offered  for  sudi 
a  cause.**  Another  of  this  faction  is  for  **  registering  the  names  of 
the  fittest  and  hottest  brethren  without  lingering  for  Parliament;**  and 
another  exults  that  *' there  are  a  hundred  thousand  hands  ready.** 
Another,  that  ^we  may  overthrow  the  bisliops  and  all  the  govern- 
ment in  one  day.**  Such  was  the  style,  and  sudi  the  confldenoe  in  the 
plans  which  the  lowest  orders  of  revolutionists  promulgated  daring 
their  transient  exhibition  in  this  country.  More  m  this  strain  may  be 
found  in  "  Maddox*s  Vindication  Against  Neale,**  the  advocate  for  the 
Puritans,  p.  255 ;  and  in  an  admirable  letter  of  that  great  politician,  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  who,  with  many  others  of  the  ministers  of  Eliza> 
both,  was  a  favourer  of  the  Puritans,  till  he  detected  their  socrel 
object  to  subvert  the  government  This  letter  is  preserved  in  "Col- 
lier's Eccl.  Hist**  vol.  ii.  607.  They  had  begun  to  divide  the  whole 
country  into  cfaww,  provincial  synods,  Ac.  They  kept  registers,  which 
recorded  all  the  heads  of  their  debates,  to  be  finally  transmitted  to  the 
secret  head  of  the  Clauia  of  Warwick,  where  Cartwright  governed 
as  the  perpetual  moderutorf  HeyUn'a  iM.  of  Preiibyi,  p.  J77.  These 
violent  advocates  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  had,  however,  an  evi- 
dent intention  to  monopohse  it;  for  they  decreed  that  ^'  no  book  nhoold 
be  put  in  print  but  by  consent  of  the  ClfauM*.** — Sir  G.  Paul's  Ltfc  €f 
WhUgift,  p.  66.  The  very  Star-Ohamber  they  justly  protested  agains^ 
they  were  for  raising  among  themselves  t 
*  Under  the  denomination  of  JBarrotoiata  and  Browninti.    I  find  Sir 
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inre.  I  have  read  several  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, in  MS.,  that  show  he  always  shielded  Cartwright, 
whenever  in  danger.  Many  of  the  ministers  of  Elisabeth 
were  Puritans ;  but  doubtless  this  was  before  their  state 
policy  had  detected  the  politicians  in  mask.  When 
some  of  his  followers  had  dared  to  do  what  he  had  only 
thought,  he  appears  to  have  forsaken  them.  They  re- 
proached him  for  this  left-handed  policy,  some  of  the 
boldest  of  them  declaring  that  they  had  neither  acted 
nor  written  anything  but  what  was  warranted  by  his 
principles.  I  do  not  know  many  political  ejaculations 
more  afifecting  than  that  of  Henry  Barrow,  said  to  have 
been  a  dissipated  youth,  when  Cartwright  revised,  before 
Barrow's  execution  to  allow  of  a  conference.  The  deluded 
nlan,  after  a  deep  sigh,  said :  ^^  Shall  I  be  thus  forsaken 
by  him?  Was  it  not  he  that  brought  me  first  into 
these  briars?  and  will  he  now  leave  me  in  the  same? 
Was  it  not  from  him  alone  that  I  took  my  grounds? 
Or  did  I  not,  out  of  such  premises  as  he  pleased  to  give 
me,  infer  those  propositions,  and  deduce  those  conclu- 
sions, for  which  I  am  now  kept  in  these  bonds  ?"  He 
was  soon  aft«r  executed,  with  others. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  political  spectacles  at 
which  the  simple-minded  stare,  and  the  politic  smile; 
when,  after  the  most  cruel  civil  war  of  words,*  Cart- 
Walter  Raleigh  deokuring,  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  for 
reducing  disloyal  subjects,  that  "  thej  are  wortfaj  to  be  rooted  out  of 
a  OommoQ wealth.**  He  is  alarmed  at  the  danger,  *'  for  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  men  not  guilty  will  be  included  in  the  law  about  to  be  passed. 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  am  afraid  there  is  near  twentv  thousand  of  them 
in  England;  and  when  they  be  gone  (that  is,  expeUed)  who  shall 
maintain  their  wives  and  diildren  ?" — Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes^  Journal, 
p.  617. 

*  The  controTersies  of  Whitgi/t  and  Cartwright  were  of  a  nature 
which  could  never  cloee,  for  toleration  was  a  notion  which  never 
occurred  to  either.  These  riyala  from  earlj  days  wrote  with  such  bit- 
temeaa  against  each  other,  that  at  length  it  produced  mutual  reproachee. 
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Wright  wrote  very  compliant  letters  to  hb  old  rival, 
Whitgift,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  while  the 
Archbishop  was  pleading  with  the  Qaeen  in  favour  of 
the  inveterate  Ilepublican,  declaring  that  had  Cart- 
wright  not,  so  far  engaged  himself  in  the  beginning,  he 
thought  he  would  have  been,  latterly,  drawn  into  con- 
formity. To  clear  up  this  mysterious  conduct,  we  must 
observe  that  Cartwright  seems  to  have  graduated  his 
political  ambition  to  the  degree  the  government  touched 
of  weakness  or  of  strength;  and  besides,  he  was  now 
growing  prudent  as  he  was  growing  rich.  For  it  seems 
that  he  who  was  for  scrambling  for  the  Church  revenues 
while  telling  the  people  of  the  Apostles,  silver  and  gold 
they  had  noney  was  himself  "  feeding  too  fair  and  fat** 
for  the  meagre  groaning  state  of  a  pretended  reforma- 
tion. He  had  early  in  liie  studied  that  part  of  the  law 
by  which  he  had  learned  the  marketable  price  of  landed 
property;  and  as  the  cask  still  retains  its  old  flavour, 
his  despiser  of  bishops  was  still  making  the  best  interest, 
for  his  money  by  land-jobbing.* 

Whitgift  oomplains  to  Cartwright ;  '*  If  70a  were  writing  against  the 
veriest  Papist,  or  the  ignoraotest  dolt,  jou  could  not  be  more  spitefai 
and  malicious.**  And  Cartwright  replies:  **If  peace  had  been  so 
precious  unto  jou  as  you  pretend,  70U  would  not  hare  brought,  so 
many  hard  words  and  bitter  reproaches,  as  it  were  sticks  and  coals,  to 
double  and  treble  the  heat  of  contention." 

After  this  it  is  curious,  even  to  those  accustomed  to  such  specula- 
tions, to  observe  some  men  changing  with  the  times,  and  furious 
rivals  converted  into  brothers.  Whiigift,  whom  Elizabeth,  as  a  mark 
of  her  favour,  called  '*  her  black  husband,"  soliciting  Cartwrig^t'i 
pardon  from  the  Queen ;  and  the  proud  Presbyter  Cartwright  styfrng 
Whitgpift  his  Lord  the  Archbishop's  Oruoe  of  Canterbury,  and  visiting 
himi 

^  Sir  George  Panl,  a  contemporary,  attribntes  his  wealth  **  to  the 
benevolence  and  bounty  of  his  followers."  Dr.  Sutdiflfe,  one  of  his 
adversaries,  sliarply  upbraids  him,  tliat  **  in  the  persecution  he  per- 
petually complained  of^  he  was  grown  rich."  A  Puritan  advocate 
reproves  Dr.  Sutciiffe  for  always  carping  at  Cartwright*8  purchases:— 
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One  of  the  memorable  effects  of  thifl  attempted  imio- 
vation  was  that  continued  stream  of  libels  which  ran 
throughout  the  nation,  under  the  portentous  name  of 
Martin  Mar-Prelate.*  This  extraordinary  personage,  in 
his  collective  form,  for  he  is  to  be  splitted  into  more  than 
one,  long  terrified  Chui'ch  and  State.  He  walked  about 
the  kingdom  invisibly,  dropping  here  a  libel,  and  there  a 
proclamation  for  sedition ;  but  wherever  Martinum  was 
found,  Martin  was  not.  He  prided  himself  in  what  he 
calls  "  Pistling  the  Bishops."  Sometimes  he  hints  to  his 
pursuers  how  they  may  catch  him,  for  he  prints, ''  within 
two  furlongs  of  a  bouncing  priest,"  or  "in  Europe;" 
while  he  acquaints  his  friends,  who  were  so  often  uneasy 
for  his  safety,  that  "  he  has  neither  wife  nor  child,"  and 
prays  "  they  may  not  be  anxious  for  him,  for  he  wishes 
that  his  head  might  not  go  to  the  grave  in  peace."— 

"  Why  may  not  Caitwright  sell  the  lands  he  had  from  his  father,  and 
bnj  others  wiih  the  money,  as  well  as  some  of  the  bisliops,  who  by 
bribery,  simony,  extortion,  racking  of  rents,  wasting  of  woods,  and  such 
like  stratagems,  wax  rich,  and  purchase  great  lordships  for  their 
posterity?" 

To  this  Satdiffe  replied : 

'*  I  do  not  carpe  alway,  no,  nor  once,  at  Vaster  Cartwright^s  parchase. 
I  hinder  him  not ;  I  envy  him  not  Only  thus  much  I  must  tell  him, 
that  Thomas  Cartwright,  a  man  that  hath  more  landes  of  his  own  in  pos- 
session tluin  any  bishop  that  I  know,  and  that  fareth  daintily  every 
day,  and  feedeth  fayre  and  fatte,  and  lyeth  as  soft  as  any  tenderling  of 
that  brood,  and  hath  wonne  much  wealth  in  short  time,  and  will  leave 
more  to  his  posterity  than  any  bishop,  should  not  cry  out  either  of  per- 
secution or  of  excess  of  bishop's  Uvinges.** — SutolifTe's  Answtar  to  Cer* 

*  "The  author  of  these  libels,"  says  Bishop  Cooper,  in  his  "Ad- 
monition to  the  people  of  England,"  1589,  "calleth  himself  by  a 
feigned*  name,  Martin  Mar-PrekUe,  a  very  fit  name  undoubtedly.  But 
if  this  outrageous  spirit  of  boldness  be  not  stopped  speedily,  I  fear  lie 
will  prove  himself  to  be,  not  only  Mar-Prelute,  but  Mar>Priuce,  Mar- 
State,  Mar-Law,  Mar-Magistrate,  and  altogether,  until  he  bring  it  to  an 
i.nabapti3tical  equality  and  community.'* — ^Ed.  ' 
Vol.  IL— 24 
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"  I  come,  with  the  rope  about  my  neck,  to  saye  you,  how- 
soever it  goeth  with  me.^'  His  press  is  interrupted,  be 
is  silent,  and  Lambeth  seems  to  breathe  in  peaca  But 
he  has  ^'  a  son ;  nay,  five  hundred  sons  1"  and  Martin 
Junior  starts  up !     He  inquires 

^^  Where  hb  fiither  is ;  he  who  had  studied  the  art  of 
pistle-making  ?  Why  has  he  been  tongue-tied  these 
four  or  five  months  ?  Good  Nilncles  (the  bishops),  have 
you  closely  murthered  the  gentleman  in  some  of  your 
prisons  ?  Have  you  choaked  him  with  a  fat  prebend  or 
two  ?  I  trow  my  father  will  swallow  down  no  such  pills, 
for  he  would  thus  soon  purge  away  all  the  conscienoe 
he  hath.  Do  you  mean  to  have  the  keeping  of  him? 
What  need  that  ?  he  hath  five  hundred  sons  in  the  land* 
My  father  would  be  sorry  to  put  you  to  any  such  cost 
as  you  intend  to  be  at  with  him.  A  meaner  bouse,  and 
less  strength  than  the  Tower,  the  Fleet,  or  Newgate, 
would  serve  him  well  enough.  He  is  not  of  that  ambitious 
vein  that  many  of  his  brethren  the  bishops  are,  in  seeking 
for  more  costly  houses  than  even  his  father  built  for  him.** 

This  same  "  Martin  Junior,"  who,  though  he  is  but 
young,  as  he  says,  '*  has  a  pretty  smattering  gift  in  this 
pistle-making ;  and  I  fear,  in  a  while,  I  shall  take  a  pride 
in  it.*'  He  had  picked  up  beside  a  bush,  where  it  had 
dropped  from  somebody,  an  imperfect  paper  of  his 
father's : — 

^Theses  Martiniana— ^set  forth  as  an  afber-birth  of  ths 
noble  gentleman  himselfe,  by  a  pretty  stripling  of  his, 
Martin  Junior,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  his  good  nuncka^ 
Maister  John  Cankerbury  (i.e,  Canterbuiy).  Printed 
without  a  sly  privilege  of  the  Cater  Caps" — (Le.  the 
square  caps  the  bishops  wore). 

But  another  of  these  five  hundred  sons,  who  declares 
himself  to  be  his  "  reverend  and  elder  brother,  heir  to  the 
renowned  Martin  Mar-PrdaU  the  Great,"  publishes 
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^^Tbe  just  Censure  and  Reproof  of  Martin  Jtlnior; 
where,  lest  the  Springall  should  be  utterly  discouraged 
in  his  good  meaning,  you  shall  finde  that  he  is  not  be- 
reaved of  his  due  commendation." 

Martin  Senior^  after  finding  fault  with  Martin  Junior 
for  **  his  rash  and  indiscreet  headiness,"  notwithstanding 
agrees  with  eveiything  he  had  said.  He  confirms  all, 
and  cheers  him ;  but  cha/^es  him, 

"  Should  he  meet  their  father  in  the  street,  never  to 
ask  his  blessing,  but  walke  smoothly  and  circumspectly ;  • 
and  if  anie  offer  to  talk  with  thee  of  Martin,  talke  thou 
straite  of  the  voyage  into  Portugal,  or  of  the  happie 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  or  some  such  accident ;  but 
meddle  not  with  thy  father.  Only,  if  thou  have  gathered 
anie  thing  in  visitation  for  thy  father,  intreate  him  to 
signify,  in  some  secret  printed  pistle,  where  a  will  have 
it  lefte.  I  feare  least  some  of  us  should  fall  into  John 
Canterburie's  hand." 

Such  were  the  mysterious  personages  who,  for  a  long 
time,  haunted  the  palaces  of  the  bishops  and  the  vicar- 
ages of  the  clergy,  disappearing  at  the  moment  they 
were  suddenly  perceived  to  be  nean  Their  slanders 
were  not  only  coarse  buffooneries,  but  the  hottest  effii- 
sions  of  hatred,  with  an  unparalleled  invective  of  nick- 
names.*   Levelled  at  the  bishops,  even  the  natural  de- 

*  CATtwright  apprayed  of  them,  and  w^  knew  the  oonoealed 
jrritera,  who  fl^uenUj  consulted  him :  this  appears  by  Sir  G.  Paul's 
"  Life  of  Whitgift)"  p.  66.  Being  asked  bis  opinion  of  audi  books,  he 
said,  tbat  **  sinoa  the  bishops,  and  others  there  touched,  would  not 
amend  by  grsTe  books,  it  was  therefore  meet  they  should  be  dealt 
withal  to  their  finrther  reproach ;  and  tbat  some  books  must  be  asm^^ 
some  more  mild  and  iempenUe,  whereby  they  may  be  both  of  ih»  spirit 
of  Blias  and  EUseus;"  the  one  tiie  great  mocker,  the  other  the  more 
solemn  reprurer.  It  must  be  confessed  Oartwright  here  discovers  a 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  knew  the  power  of  ridicule  and 
of  inrectira    At  a  later  day,  a  writer  of  the  same  stamp,  in  **Ih« 
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fectSy  the  personal  infirmities,  the  domestic  privameSi 
much  more  the  tyranny,  of  these  now  "  petty  popes,^ 
now  "bouncing  priests,"  now  "terrible  priests,"  were 
the  inexhaustible  subjects  of  these  popular  inYectiyes.! 

Seooiid  Wash,  or  the  Mbort  Sooored  once  more,^  (written  againflt  Dr. 
Henry  More,  the  VUiooisiX  in  defence  of  that  yocabolaiy  of  ummm 
which  he  has  poured  on  More,  asserts  it  is  a  practioe  allowed  bj  the 
high  aathoritj  of  Christ  bhnself.  I  transoribe  the  curious  passage: — 
"  It  is  the  practioe  of  Christ  himself  to  diaracter  mm  hj  those  Ikimgt 
to  whidi  the  J  assimilate.  Thus  hath  he  called  Herod  ti  /kc;  Jmdat  a 
devU;  false  paston  he  calls  woivee;  the  bvyere  and  edkert^  Ihaeoet;  and 
those  Hebrew  Puritans  the  FharieefSj  hypocrUee,  lliis  rule  and  jostios 
of  his  Master  St  Paul  hath  well  obeeired,  and  he  acta  freely  thereby; 
for  when  he  reprores  the  Cretians,  he  makes  use  of  that  ignomimoDS 
proverb,  EoU  beaata  and  flow  belUes.  When  the  high  pri^  commanded 
the  Jews  to  emite  him  on  the  face,  he  replied  to  him,  not  without  some 
bitterness,  God  sfiaU  amite  (hee,  thou  wkUe  waU. '  I  dte  not  these  places 
to  justify  an  injurious  spleen,  but  to  argue  the  liberty  of  the  truth.** — 
The  Second  Wash,  or  (he  Moore  Scoured  ortee  more.    1651.  P.  8. 

f  One  of  their  works  is  **  A  Dialogue,  wherein  is  laid  open  the  ty- 
rannical dealing  of  L.  Bishopps  against  God's  children.**  It  is  fbll  of 
scurrilous  stories,  probably  brought  together  by  two  active  cobblers 
who  were  so  useful  to  their  junto.  Yet  the  bishops  of  that  day  were 
not  of  dissolute  manners;  and  the  accusations  are  such,  that  it  only 
proves  their  willingness  to  raise  charges  against  them.  Of  one 
bishop  they  tell  us,  that  after  declaring  he  was  poor,  and  what  ex- 
penses  he  had  been  at,  as  PauUs  church  could  bear  witness,  shortly 
after  hanged  four  of  his  servants  for  having  robbed  him  of  a  consider- 
able sum.  Of  another,  who  cut  down  all  the  woods  at  Hempstead,  till 
the  towns-women  ^'fell  a  swaddling  of  his  men,**  and  so  saved 
Hampstead  by  their  resolution.  Bui  when  Martin  would  give  a  proof 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  was  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  devil,  in  his 
**Pi8tle  to  the  terrible  priests,**  he  tells  this  story:— "When  the 
bishop  throws  his  bowl  (as  he  useth  it  commonly  upon  the  Sabbath- 
day),  be  runnes  after  it;  and  if  it  be  too  hard,  .he  ones  Hub  I  rub  I 
mb/  the  dniel  goe  with  thee  I  and  he  goeth  himself  with  it;  so  that  by 
these  words  he  names  himself  the  Bishop  of  the  Divel,  and  by  his 
tirannical  practice  prooveth  himselfe  to  be.**  He  tells,  too,  of  a  parson 
well  known,  who,  being  in  the  pulpit,  and  **  hearing  his  dog  ory,  he 
out  with  this  text:  *Wby,  how  now,  hoe!  can  you  not  let  my  dog 
alone  tliere?    Come,  Springe  I  come,  Springe!*  and  whistlod  the  dog 
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Those  "  pillars  of  the  State ''  were  now  called  "  its  cater- 
pillars ;"  and  the  inferior  clergy,  who  perhaps  were  not 
always  friendly  to  their  superiors,  yet  dreaded  this  new 

to  the  pulpit**  One  of  their  chief  objects  of  attadi  was  Cooper, 
Bishop  of  Linooh),  a  laborious  student,  but  married  to  a  dissolute 
woman,  whom  the  University  of  Oxford  offered  to  separate  from  him : 
but  he  said  he  knew  his  infirmity,  and  oould  not  lire  without  his  wife, 
and  was  tender  on  the  point  of  divorce.  He  had  a  greater  misfortune 
than  even  this  loose  woman  about  him — ^hisnomtf  could  be  punned  on; 
and  this  bishop  may  be  placed  among  that  unlucky  class  of  authors 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  their  names,  Sbenstone  meant  more  than 
le  expressed,  when  he  thanked  God  that  he  could  not  be  punned  on. 
ICar-Prelate^  besides  many  cruel  liits  at  Bishop  Cooper's  wife,  was 
DOW  always  "  mairing  the  Gooper'a  hoops  to  flye  off^  and  the  bishop's 
tubs  to  leake  out"  In  **The  Protestatyon  of  Martin  Marprelat,** 
where  he  tells  of  two  bishops,  *'who  so  contended  in  throwing 
down  elmes,  as  if  the  wager  had  bene  whether  of  tliem  should  most 
have  impoverished  their  bishopricks.  Tet  I  blame  not  Mar-Elme  so 
much  as  Cooper  for  this  fact,  because  it  is  no  less  given  him  by  his 
name  to  spoil  elmes,  than  it  is  allowed  him  by  the  secret  judgment  of 
God  to  mar  the  Church.  A  man  of  Cooper^B  age  and  occupation,  so 
wel  seene  in  that  trade,  might  easily  knowe  that  tubs  made  of  green 
timber  must  needs  leak  out ;  and  yet  I  do  not  so  greatly  marvel ;  for 
he  that  makes  no  conscience  to  be  a  deceiver  in  the  building  of  the 
churche,  will  not  stick  for  his  game  to  be  a  decei^fuU  workeman  m 
making  of  tubbs," — ^p.  19.  The  author  of  the  books  against  Bishop 
Cooper  is  said  to  have  been  Job  Throckmorton,  a  learned  man,  affect- 
ing raillery  and  humour  to  court  the  mob. 

Such  was  the  strain  of  ribaldry  and  malice  which  Martin  Mar-Pre- 
late indulged,  and  by  which  he  obtained  full  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  a  considerable  time.  His  libels  were  translated,  and 
have  been  often  quoted  by  the  Roman  Catholics  abroad  and  at  home 
for  their  particular  purposes,  just  as  the  revolutionary  publications  in 
this  country  have  been  concluded  abroad  to  be  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  England ;  and  thus  our  factions  always  will  serve  the 
interests  of  our  enemies.  Martin  seems  to  have  written  little  verse ; 
but  there  is  one  epigram  worth  preserving  for  its  bitterness. 

Martin  Senior,  in  his  *'  Reproofe  of  Martin  Junior,"  complains  that 
**  his  younger  brother  has  not  taken  a  little  paines  in  ryming  with 
Mar^AfarUn  (one  of  their  poetical  antagonists),  that  the  Cater-Caps  may 
know  how  the  meanest  of  my  father's  sonnes  is  able  to  answeare  them! 
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race  of  innoyators,  were  distinguished  as  '^  halting  neu- 
trals." These  invectives  were  well  &rced  for  the  gross 
taste  of  the  multitude ;  and  even  the  jargon  of  the  low- 
est of  the  populace  affected,  and  perhaps  the  coarse  ma- 
lignity of  two  cobblers  who  were  connected  with  the 
party,  often  enlivened  the  satirical  page.  The  Jlforfin 
Mar-PrdcUe  productions  are  not,  however,  effusions  of 
genius ;  they  were  addressed  to  the  coarser  passions  of 
mankind,  their  hatred  and  contempt.  The  authors  were 
grave  men,  but  who  affected  to  gain  over  the  populace 
with  a  popular  familiarity.*    In  vain  the  startled  bishops 

both  at  blunt  and  aharpe."  He  theo  givea  his  younger  brodxer  a 
Bpedmen  of  what  he  is  hereafter  to  do.  He  attributes  the  satire  of 
Mar^Afariin  to  Dr.  Bridges,  Dean  of  Sanim,  and  John  Whitgift,  Ardi* 
bishop  of  Oanterburj. 

'*  The  first  EisiDg,  Generation,  and  Original  ot  Mar-MariiiL 

"  From  Sarum  came  a  goos's  egg, 
With  specks  and  spots  bepatched ; 
A  priest  of  Lambeth  ooucht  theremi, 
Thus  was  Mar-Martm  hatched. 

Whence  hath  Mar-Martin  aU  his  wit^ 

But  from  thai  eggo  of  Sarum  ? 
The  rest  comes  all  from  great  Sir  John, 

Who  rings  us  all  this  'larum. 

What  can  the  cockatrice  hatch  up 

But  serpents  like  himselfe? 
What  sees  the  ape  within  the  ^^asse 

But  a  deformed  elfe  7 

Then  must  Mar-Martin  have  some  smeQ 

Of  forge,  or  else  of  fire : 
A  sotte  in  wit,  a  beaste  in  minde^ 

For  so  was  damme  and  aire." 

^  It  would,  however,  appear  that  these  revolutionary  poblleations 
reached  the  universities,  and  probably  fermented  "the  green  beads'* 
of  our  students,  as  the  foUowing  grave  admonition  directed  to  tbtm 
*evideatly  proves:— 
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remonstrated :  they  were  sappofted  to  be  eriminaUy  snd 
were  little  attended  to  as  their  own  advocates.  Besides, 
they  were  solemn  admonishers,  and  the  mob  are  com- 
posed  of  laughers  and  scomers. 

"  Anti-Hartiiias  sive  monUio  ci^usdam  LondioensiB  ad  adolesoeotet 
Ttrimque  academic  contra  personatum  quendam  rabulam  qui  m 
Anglicd  Martin  Marprelat,  &c  Londini,  1589,  4*.*' 

A  popular  favourite  as  he  was,  yet  even  Martin,  in  propria  persona^ 
acknowledges  tiiat  hit  manner  was  not  approved  of  hj  either  partg, 
HiB  "Tbefles  MariinianfiD"  opens  tlms:  ''I  see  mj  doings  and  my 
course  misliked  of  many,  both  the  good  and  the  bad;  though  also  I 
have  favourers  of  both  sortes.  The  bishops  and  their  traine,  though 
they  stumble  at  the  causef  yet  especialiy  mialike  my  maner  of  writing. 
Those  whom  foolishly  men  caU  PwritancSy  like  of  the  matter  I  have 
handl^  but  the  forme  they  cannot  brooke.  So  that  herein  I  have 
them  both  for  mine  adversaries.  But  now  what  if  I  should  take  the 
course  in  certain  theses  or  conclusions,  without  tJiveighing  against 
either  person  or  cauae,^^  This  was  probably  written  after  Martin  had 
fiwuUowed  some  of  his  own  sauce,  or  taken  his  '*  Pap  (offered  to  him) 
with  a  Hatchet,'^  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  government  pamphWts 
^Is  entitled.  But  these  **  Theses  Martimanse,"  without  either  scurrility 
or  invective  are  the  dullest  things  imaginable;  abstract  propositions 
were  not  palatable  to  the  multitude ;  and  tlien  it  was,  after  the  trial 
iiad  been  made,  that  Martin  Junior  and  Senior  attempted  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  old  gentleman ;  but  if  sedition  has  its  progress,  it  has  also 
its  decline ;  and  if  it  could  not  strike  its  blow  when  strongest,  it  only 
puled  and  made  grimaces,  prognostics  of  weakness  and  dissolution. 
This  is  admirably  touched  .in  *'  Pappe  with  an  Hatchet."  "Now  Old 
Martiu  appeared,  witli  a  wit  worn  into  the  socket,  twinkling  and  pink- 
ing  Uke  the  snuffe  of  a  candle ;  qwudum  mukUue  ab  ith^  how  unlike 
the  knave  he  was  before,  not  for  malice,  but  for  sharpnesse  I  The 
hogshead  was  even  come  to  the  hauncing,  and  nothing  could  be  drawne 
from  him  but  dregs ;  yet  tho  emptie  caske  sounds  lewder  than  when 
it  was  full,  and  protests  more  in  his  waining  than  he  could  perform  in 
his  waxiijg.  I  drew  neere  the  siUie  soul,  whom  I  found  quivering  in 
two  sheets  of  protestation  paper  (alluding  to  the  work  mentioned  hero 
U&  the  following  note).  0  how  meager  and  leane  he  looked,  so  crest 
falne  that  his  combe  hung  downe  to  his  bill ;  and  had  I  not  been  sure 
it  was  the  picture  of  Envie,  I  should  have  sworn  it  had  been  the  image 
of  Death :  so  like  the  verie  anatomie  of  Misohifif,  that  one  might  seo 
throi^h  all  the  ribbes  of  his  oonsdenoe.*' 
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The  Court-party  did  not  succeed  more  happily  when 
they  persecuted  Martin,  broke  up  his  presses,  and  im- 
prisoned his  assistants.  Never  did  sedition  travel  so 
fast,  nor  conceal  itself  so  closely ;  for  they  employed  a 
moveable  press ;  an*d,  as  soon  as  it  was  surmised  that 
Martin  was  in  Surrey,  it  was  found  he  was  removed  to 
Northamptonshire,  while  the  next  account  came  that  he 
was  showing  his  head  in  Warwickshire.  And  long  they 
invisibly  conveyed  themselves,  till  in  Lancashire  the 
snake  was  scotched  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  all  its 
little  brood.* 

In  another  rare  pamphlet  from  the  same  school,  "Paaqnill  of  Eng^ 
land  to  Martin  Junior,  in  a  countercuffe  given  to  Martin  Junior,"  he 
humorously  threatens  to  write  "  The  Owle*a  Almanack,  wherein  your 
night  labonrs  be  set  down;"  and  "some  fruitful  volumes  of  *The  Lives 
of  the  Saints,*  which,  maugre  your  father's  five  hundred  sons,  shall  be 
printed,"  with  "hays,  jiggs,  and  roundelays,  and  madrigals,  serving 
for  epitaphs  for  his  father's  hearse." 

*Some  of  these  works  still  bear  evident  marks  that  the  "pur- 
suivants "  were  hunting  the  printers.  "  The  Protestatyon  of  Martin 
Mar-Prelate,  wherein,  notwithstanding  the  surprising  of  the  printer, 
he  maketh  it  knowne  vnto  the  world  that  he  feareth  neither  prond 
priest,  tirannous  prelate,  nor  godlesse  eater-cap ;  but  defieth  all  the 
race  of  them,"  including  "a  challenge"  to  meet  them  personally; 
was  probably  one  of  their  latest  efibrts.  The  printing  and  the  orthog- 
raphy show  all  the  imperfections  of  that  haste  id  which  they  were 
forced  to  print  this  work.  As  they  lost  their  strength,  they  were  get- 
ting more  venomous.  Among  the  little  Martins  disturbed  in  the  hour 
of  parturition,  but  already  christened,  there  were:  "Episto  Mastiz;" 
"The  Dves  and  Doings  of  Bnglish  Popes;"  " Itinerariun^,  or  Visita- 
tions; ""Lambethlsms."  The  "Itinerary"  was  a  survey  of  every 
clergyman  of  England!  and  served  as  a  model  to  a  similar  work, 
which  appeared  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  "Lam- 
bethisms  "  were  secrets  divulged  by  Martin,  who,  it  seems,  had  got 
into  the  palace  itself  I  Their  productions  were,  probably,  often  got 
up  in  haste,  in  utter  scorn  of  the  Horatian  precept.  [These  pamphlets 
were  printed  with  diflBciilty  and  danger,  in  secrecy  and  fear,  for  they 
were  rigidly  denounced  by  the  government  of  Elizabeth.  Sir  George 
Paul,  in  his  "Life  of  Archbishop  Whitglft,"  informs  us  that  they  were 
printed  with  a  kind  of  wandering  press,  which  was  first  set  up  at 
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These  pamphlets  were  "speedily  dispersed  and  greedily 
read,''  not  only  by  the  people;  they  had  readers  and 
even  patrons  among  persons  of  condition.  They  were 
found  in  the  comers  of  chambers  at  Court ;  and  when  a 
prohibition  issued  that  no  person  should  carry  about  them 
any  of  the  Mar-Prelate  pamphlets  on  pain  of  punishment, 
the  Earl  of  Essex  observed  to  the  Queen,  "  What  then 
is  to  become  of  me  ?"  drawing  one  of  these  pamphlets 
out  of  his  bosom,  and  presenting  it  to  her. 

The  Martinists  were  better  counteracted  by  the  Wits, 
in  some  extraordinary  effusions,  prodigal  of  humour  and 

Moalsej,  near  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  fW>in  thenoe  conveyed  to 
Fauseley  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flx>m  thence  to  Norton,  afterwards 
to  Coventry,  from  thence  to  Welstone  in  Warwickshire,  from  which 
place  the  letters  were  sent  to  another  press  in  or  near  Manchester ; 
where  by  the  means  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  the  press  was  discovered 
in  printing  **More  Work  for  a  Cooper;*^  an  answer  to  Bishop  Oooper*s 
attack  on  the  party,  and  a  work  so  rare  Mr.  Maskell  says,  "  I  believe 
no  copy  of  it,  in  any  state,  remains."] 

As  a  great  cariosity,  I  preserve  a  fragment  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
which  well  describes  them  and  their  views.  The  title  is  wanting  in 
the  only  copy  I  have  seen ;  but  its  extreme  rarity  is  not  its  only  valne: 
there  is  something  venerable  iu  the  criticism,  and  poignant  in  the  po- 
litical sarcasm. 

"Weil  lettred  clarkis  endite  their  warkes,  qnoth  Horace,  slow  and 
geasoun, 
Bot  thou  can  wise  forth  buike  by  buike,  at  every  spurt  and  seasoun; 
For  men  of  litratnre  t^endite  so  fast,  them  doth  not  fitte, 
Bnanter  in  them,  as  in  thee,  tlieir  pen  outrun  thair  witte. 
The  shaftis  of  foolis  are  soone  shot  ont,  but  fro  the  merke  they  stray, 
So  art  thou  glibbe  to  g^be  and  taunte,  bat  rouest  all  the  way, 
Quhen  thou  hast  parbrackt  out  thy  gorge,  and  shot  out  all  thy  arrowes, 
See  that  thou  hold  thy  dacke,  and  hang  thy  quiver  on  the  g^lows, 
Els  Clarkis  will  soon  all  be  Sir  Johns,  the  priestis  craft  will  empaire, 
And  Dickin,  Jackin,  Tom,  and  Hob,  mon  sit  in  Babbies  chaire. 
Let  Georg  and  Nichlas,  cheek  by  jol,  bothe  still  on  cock-horse  yode, 
That  dignitie  of  Pristis  with  thee  may  hau  a  long  abode. 
Els  Litrature  mon  spredde  her  wings,  and  piercing  welkin  bright, 
To  Heaven,  firom  whence  she  did  first  wend,  retire  and  take  her  flight." 
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invective.  Wit  and  faillery  were  happily  exercised 
against  these  masked  divines:  for  the  gaiety  of  the -Witt 
was  not  foreign  to  thdr  feelings.  The  Mar-Prelatet 
showed  merry  faces,  bat  it  was  with  a  sardonic  grin 
they  had  swallowed  the  convalsii^g  herb ;  they  horridly 
laughed  against  their  will — at  bottom  all  was  gloom  and 
despair.  The  extraordinary  style  of  their  pamphlets^ 
concocted  in  the  basest  language  of  the  populace,  might 
have  originated  less  from  design  than  ^m  the  impo- 
tence of  the  writers.  Grave  and  learned  persons  have 
often  found  to  their  cost  that  wit  and  humour  must 
spring  from  the  soil; -no  art  of  man  can  plant  them 
there.  With  such,  this  play  and  grace  of  the  intellect 
can  never  be  the  movements  of  their  nature,  but  its 
convulsions. 

FiU;her  Martin  and  his  two  sons  received  '^A  sound 
boxe  of  the  eare,"  in  **a  pistle"  to  **the  father  and  the 
two  sonnes,  Huffe,  Ruffe,  and  Snuffe,  the  three  tame  ruf- 
fians of  the  Church,  who  take  pepper  in  the  nose  because 
they  cannot  marre  prelates  grating,''  when  they  once  miet 
with  an  adversary  who  openly  declared— 

*'  I  profess  rayling,  and  think  it  is  as  good  a  cudgel  for 
a  Martin  as  a  stone  for  a  dogge,  or  a  whip  for  an  ape,  or 
poison  for  a  rat.  Who  would  curry  an  ass  with  an  ivory 
comb?  Give  this  beast  thistles  for  provender.  I  doe 
but  yet  angle  with  a  silken  flie,  to  see  whether  Martins 
will  nibble ;  and  if  I  see  that,  why  then  I  have  wormes 
for  the  nonce,  and  will  give  them  line  enough,  like  a 
trowte,  till  they  swallow  both  hooke  and  line,  and  then, 
Martin,  beware  your  gills,  for  FU  make  you  daunce  at  the 
pole's  end." 

^'  Fill  thy  answer  as  full  of  lies  as  of  lines,  swell  like  a 
toade,  hiss  like  an  adder,  bite  like  a  dog,  and  chatter  like 
%  monkey,  my  pen  is  prepared,  and  my  mind  j  and  if 
you  chaunce  to  find  anie  worse  words  than  you  broughte, 
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let  them  be  put  in  your  dad's  dictionarie.  Farewell,  and 
be  hanged ;  and  I  pray  God  you  fare  no  worse. — ^Yours 
at  an  hour's  warning." 

This  was  the  proper  way  to  reply  to  such  writers,  by 
driving  them  out  of  the  field  with  their  own  implements 
of  warfere.  **  Pasquill  of  England"*  admirably  observed 
of  the  papers  of  this  faction — '^  Doubt  not  but  that  the 
same  reckoning  in  the  ende  will  be  made  of  you  which 
your  favourers  commonly  make  of  their  old  shooes — 
when  they  are  past  wearing,  they  barter  them  awaie  for 
newe  broomes,  or  carrie  them  forth  to  the  dungbiU  and 
leave  them  there."  The  writers  of  these  Martin  Mai^ 
Prelate  books  have  been  tolerably  ascertained,!  consider- 
ing the  secrecy  with  which  they  were  printed — some- 
times at  night,  sometimes  hid  in  cellars,  and  never  long 
in  one  place :  besides  the  artifices  used  in  their  disper- 
sion, by  motley  pereonages,  held  together  by  an  invisible 
chain  of  confederacy.  Conspiracy,  like  other  misery, 
^acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows;"  and  the 
present  confederacy  combined  persons  of  the  most  van- 

*  "  Paflqaill  of  England  to  Martin  Janior,  in  a  countercuflb  given  to 
Martin  Junior." 

f  **  Moet  of  the  books  under  Martin*8  name  were  oomposed  by  John 
Penrj,  John  Udall,  John  Field,  and  Job  Throckmorton,  who  all  con- 
cnrred  in  making  Martin.  See  *  Answer  to  Throgmorton's  Letter  by 
Sutdiffe,*  p.  70;  'More  Work  for  a  CJooper;'  and  *  Hay  any  Work  fbr 
a  Cooper;*  and  *Some  layd  open  in  his  Ck>lour8;*  were  compoeed  by 
Job  Throckmorton.** — MS.  Note  by  Thomas  Baker.  Udall,  indeed, 
denied  having  any  concern  in  tiiese  invectives,  and  professed  to  disap- 
prove of  them.  We  see  Cartwright,  however,  of  quite  a  different 
opinion.  In  UdalPs  library  some  MS.  notes  had  been  seen  by  a  per- 
son who  considered  them  as  materials  for  a  Martin  Mar-Prelnte  work 
in  embryo,  which  Udall  confessed  were  written  "  by  a  (Viend.**  All 
the  writers  were  silenoed  ministers ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
their  scandalous  tales,  and  much  of  the  ribaldiy,  might  have  been  con- 
tributed by  their  lowest  retainers,  those  purveyors  for  the  mob^  of 
what  they  lately  chose  to  call  their  "  Pig's-meat.'' 
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ouj  ttescripuons,  and  perhaps  of  very  opposite  views.  I 
find  men  ot  learning,  and  of  rigid  lives,  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  dissipated,  or  with  too  ardently-tempered 
youths ;  connected,  too,  with  maniacs,  whose  lanacy  had 
taken  a  revolutionary  turn ;  and  men  of  rank  combining 
with  old  women  and  cobblers.*     Such  are  the  party- 

*  The  exeoQtioci  of  Hacketi  and  ooDdemnation  of  his  partf,  who 
had  dedarod  Liu  **King  of  Europe,**  to  that  England  was  only  a 
proviuoe  to  Vim,  is  noted  in  oar  "  Qeneral  History  of  England.*'  This 
was  the  flrfft  serious  blow  which  alarmed  the  Puritanic  party.  Doubt- 
less, this  man  was  a  mere  maniac,  and  his  fenynous  passions  broke 
out  early  in  life ;  but,  in  that  day,  they  permitted  no  lunaoy  as  a  plea 
for  any  politician.  Oartwright  held  an  intercourse  with  that  party,  as 
be  had  with  Barrow,  said  to  haye  been  a  debauched  youth;  yet  we 
had  a  sect  of  Barrowists;  and  Robert  Brown,  the  founder  of  another 
sect,  named  after  him  Braumuti  ;  which  became  very  formidable.  This 
Brown,  for  his  relationship,  was  patronised  by  Cecil  Earl  of  Burleigh. 
He  was  a  man  of  violent  passions.  He  had  a  wife,  with  whom  he 
never  lived ;  and  a  church,  wherein  he  never  preached,  observes  the 
characterising  Fuller,  who  knew  him  when  Fuller  was  young.  In  one 
of  the  pamphlets  of  the  time  I  have  seen,  it  is  mentioned  that  being 
reproached  with  beating  his  wife,  he  replied,  "I  do  not  beat  Mrs. 
Brown  as  my  wife,  but  as  a  curst  cross  old  woman.**  He  closed  his 
life  in  prison ;  not  for  his  opinions,  but  for  his  brutality  to  a  constable. 
The  old  women  and  the  cobblers  connected  with  these  ICartin  ICar^ 
Prelates  aro  noticed  in  the  burlesque  epitaphs  on  Martm*8  death,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  his  fiavourites ;  a  humorous  appendix  to  "  Mar- 
tin*s  Monthminde.**  Few  political  conspiracies,  whenever  religion 
forms  a  pretext,  is  without  a  woma^.  One  Dame  Lawson  is  distin- 
guished, changing  her  ^  silke  for  sacks ;"  and  other  names  might  be 
added  of  ladies.  Two  cobblers  are  particularly  noticed  as  some  of  the 
industriou4  purveyors  of  sedition  through  the  kingdom — Cliife,  the 
cobbler,  and  one  Newman.  Cliffe's  epitaph  on  his  friend  Martin  is  not 
without  humour: — 

'*  Adieu,  both  naule  and  bristles  now  for  euer; 
The  shoe  and  scale— ah,  woe  is  me  1 — must  sever. 
Bewaile,  mine  awle,  thy  sharpest  point  is  gone; 
My  bristle*s  broke,  and  I  am  left  alone. 
FareweU  old  shoes,  thumb-stall,  and  douting-leather; 
Martin  is  gone^  and  we  undone  together.** 
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coloured  apostles  of  insurrection  !  and  thus  their  honour- 
able and  dishonourable  motives  lie  so  blended  together, 
that  the  historian  cannot  separate  them.  At  the  moment 
the  haughty  spirit  of  a  conspirator  is  striking  at  the  head 
of  established  authority,  he  is  himself  crouching  to  the 
basest  intimates ;  and  to  escape  oflen  fi*om  an  ideal  degra- 
dation,  he  can  bear  with  a  real  one. 

Of  the  heads  of  this  party,  I  shall  notice  Penry  and 
Udall,  two  self-devoted  victims  to  Nonconformity.    The 

Nor  18  Newman,  the  other  cohbler,  less  mortified  and  pathetic 
"The  London  Corresponding  Sodetj"  had  a  more  ancient  origin 
than  that  sodality  was  aware. 

''My  hope  once  was,  my  old  shoes  should  be  sticht; 
My  thumbs  ygilt,  that  were  before  bepicht : 
Now  Martin's  g^no,  and  laid  full  deep  in  ground, 
My  gentry's  lost,  before  it  could  be  found.'* 

Among  the  Martin  Mar-Prelate  books  was  one  entitled  *'  The  Gob- 
bier's  Book."  This  I  have  not  seen;  but  these  cobblers  probably 
picked  up  intelligence  for  these  scandalous  chronicles.  The  writers, 
too,  condescended  to  intersperse  the  cant  dialect  of  the  populace,  with 
which  the  cobblers  doubtless  asHisted  those  learned  men,  when  busied 
in  thoir  buffoonery.  Hence  all  their  vuljjtir  gibberish ;  the  Shibboleth 
of  the  numerous  class  of  their  admirers — such  as,  '*  0,  whose  tat  f " 
John  JTankerbury,  for  Canterbury;  Po^^politans,  for  Metropolitans; 
See  ViUaiM,  for  Civilians;  and  Doctor  of  DevUity^  for  Divinity  1  and 
moro  of  this  stamp.  Who  oould  imaj^ne  that  the  writers  of  these 
scurrilities  were  learned  men,  aad  that  their  patrons  were  men  of 
rank !  We  find  two  knights  heavily  fined  for  secreting  these  books  in 
their  cellars.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  rebellion  to  unite  the  two  ex 
tremes;  for  vmiU  stirs  the  populace  to  rise,  and  excess  the  higher 
orders.    This  idea  is  admirably  expressed  in  one  of  our  elder  poets:-— 

''Want  made  them  murmur;  for  the  people,  who 
To  get  their  bread,  do  wrestle  with  their  fate^ 
Or  those,  who  in  superfluous  riot  flow, 
Soonest  rebel    Convulsions  in  a  State, 
Like  those  which  natural  bodies  do  oppress, 
Bise  from  repletion,  or  fVom  emptiness.*' 

Aleyne'fl  Eenry  VIL 
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most  active  was  John  Fenry,  or  Ap  Henry,  He  exulted 
that  **  he  was  bom  and  bred  in  the  motmtains  of  Wales  ;*• 
he  had,  however,  studied  at  both  oar  XTniversities.  He 
had  all  the  heat  of  his  soil  and  of  his  party.  He  '^  wished 
that  his  head  might  not  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace/' 
and  was  just  the  man  to  obtain  his  pnrpose.  When  he 
and  his  papers  were  at  length  seized,  Penry  pleaded  that 
he  could  not  be  tried  for  sedition,  professing  unbounded 
loyalty  to  the  Queen :  such  is  the  usual  plea  of  even  vio- 
lent Reformers.  Yet  how  could  Elizabeth  be  the  sovei^ 
eign,  unless  she  adopted  the  mode  of  government  planned 
by  these  Reformers  ?  In  defence  of  his  papers,  he  de- 
clared that  they  were  only  the  private  memorandums  of 
a  scholar,  in  which,  during  his  wanderings  about  the 
kingdom,  he  had  collected  all  the  objections  he  had  heard 
against  'the  government.  Yet  these,  though  written 
down,  might  not  be  his  own.  He  observed  that  they 
'  were  not  even  English,  nor  intelligible  to  his  accusers ; 
but  a  few  Welshisms  could  not  save  Ap  Henry ;  and  the 
judge,  assuming  the  hardy  position,  that  scribere  est  agere, 
the  author  found  more  honour  conferred  on  his  MSS.  than 
his  genius  cared  to  receive.  It  was  this  very  principle 
which  proved  so  fatal,  at  a  later  period,  to  a  more  ele- 
vated politician  than  Penry ;  yet  Algernon  Sidney,  per- 
haps, possessed  not  a  spirit  more  Roman.*    State  neces- 

*  The  writer  of  Algernon  Sidnej^s  liCenK^rs  could  not  have  known 
this  fact,  or  he  would  not  have  said  that  '*  this  was  the  first  indict- 
ment <^  high  treason  upon  which  any  man  lost  his  life  for  writing  ony- 
thing  wiffuntt publishing  •&" — Edit.  1761,  p.  21.  It  is  curious  to  have 
Siduej^s  own  opinion  on  this  point  We  discover  this  on  his  trial 
He  gives  it,  assuming  one  of  his  own  noble  principles,  not  likely  to 
have  been  allowed  by  the  wretched  Tories  of  that  day.  Addressing 
the  villanous  Jeffries,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice : — **  My  Lord,  I  tliink  it  is 
a  right  of  mankind,  and  *tis  exercised  by  aU  studious  men,  to  write,  in 
tlieir  own  closets,  what  they  please,  for  their  own  memory;  and  no 
man  can  be  answerable  for  it,  unless  they  publish  it*'    Jeffiries  re- 
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Bity  claimed  another  victim ;  and  this  ardent  yomig  man, 
whose  execution  had  been  at  first  unexpectedly  post- 
poned, was  suddenly  hurried  from  his  dinner  to  a' tem- 
porary gallows;  a  circumstance  marked  by  its  cruelty, 
but  designed  to  prevent  an  expected  tumult.* 

plied : — "  Pray  dont  go  away  with  thai  riglU  efmtmkmd,  that  it  is  lair- 
ful  for  me  to  write  what  I  will  in  my  own  doaet,  so  I  do  not  publish 
it  Wo  must  not  endure  men  to  talk  thus,  that  by  the  riffht  of  nature 
every  man  may  contrive  mischief  in  his  own  chamber,  and  is  not  to  be 
punished  till  he  thinks  fit  to  be  called  to  it."  JeflHes  was  a  profligate 
•ophisty  but  his  talents  were  as  great  as  hit  vices. 

*  Peury's  unfinished  petition,  which  he  designed  to  have  presented 
to  the  Queen  before  the  trial,  is  a  bold  and  energetic  composition ;  his 
protestation,  after  the  trial,  a  pathetic  prayer !  Neale  has  preserved 
both  in  his  **  History  of  the  Puritans."  With  what  simplicity  of  elo- 
quence he  remonstrates  on  the  temporising  government  of  Elizabeth. 
He  thus  addresses  the  Queen,  under  the  title  of  Madam  1 — "  Your 
fitandiug  is,  and  has  been,  by  the  Gospel :  it  is  little  beholden  to  you 
for  anything  that  appears.  The  practice  of  your  government  shows 
that  if  you  could  have  ruled  without  the  Gospel,  it  would  have  been 
doubtfiil  whether  the  Gospel  should  be  established  or  not ;  for  now 
that  yon  are  established  in  your  throne  by  the  Gospel,  you  suffer  it  to 
reach  no  farther  than  the  end  of  yoiv  sceptre  limiteth  unto  it."  Of  a 
milder,  and  more  melancholy  cast,  a  the  touching  language,  when  the 
hope  of  lire,  but  not  the  firmnee?  df  his  cause  had  deserted  him.  "I 
look  not  to  Hve  this  week  to  an  end.  I  never  took  myself  for  a  re« 
buker,  much  less  for  a  reformer  of  states  and  kingdoms.  I  never  did 
anything  in  this  cause  for  contention,  vainglory,  or  to  draw  disciples 
after  me.  Great  things,  in  this  life,  I  never  souj^ht  for;  sufficiency  I 
had,  with  great  outward  trouble ;  but  most  content  I  was  with  my  lot, 
and  content  with  my  untimely  death,  though  I  leave  behind  me  a 
friendless  widow  and  four  infants." — Such  is  often  the  pathetic  cry  of 
the  simple-hearted,  who  fall  the  victims  to  the  political  views  of  more 
designing  heads. 

We  could  hardly  have  imagined  that  this  eloquent  and  serioas 
young  man  was  that  Martin  Mar-Prelate  who  so  long  played  the  po- 
litical ape  befbre  the  populace,  with  all  the  mummery  of  their  low 
buffoonery,  and  even  mimicking  their  own  idioms.  The  populace, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  divided  in  their  opinions  respecting  the 
sanity  of  his  politics,  as  appears  by  some  ludicrous  lines,  made  on 
Penry's  death,  by  a  northern  rhymer. 
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Contrasted  with  this  fiery  Mar-Prelate  was  anoth^, 
the  learned  subtile  John  UdalL  His  was  the  spirit 
which  dared  to  do  all  that  Penry  had  dared,  jet  con- 
ducting himself  in  the  heat  of  action  with  the  tempered 
wariness  of  age:  ^If  they  silence  me  as  a  minister,^ 
said  he,  ^  it  will  allow  me  leisure  to  write ;  and  then  I 
will  give  the  bishops  such  a  blow  as  shall  make  their 
hearts  ache.**  It  was  agreed  among  the  party  neither  to 
deny,  or  to  confess,  writing  any  of  their  books,  lest 
among  the  suspected  the  real  au^or  might  thus  be  dis- 
covered, or  forced  solemnly  to  deny  his  own  work ;  and 
when  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  catch  Udall  by  surprise, 
suddenly  said,  ^^  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  concerning 
your  book,*'  the  wary  Udall  replied,  "It  is  not  yet 
proved  to  be  mine !''  He  adroitly  explained  away  the 
offending  passages  the  lawyers  picked  out  of  his  book, 
and  in  a  contest  between  him  and  the  judge,  not  only 
repelled  him  with  his  own  arms,  but  when  his  lordship 
would  have  wrestled  on  points  of  divinity,  Udall  ex- 
pertly perplexed  the  lawyer  by  showing  he  had  com- 
mitted an  anachronism  of  four  hundred  years !  He  was 
equally  aeute  with  the  witnesses ;  for  when  one  deposed 
that  he  had  seen  a  catalogue  of  Udall's  library,  in  which 
was  inserted  "The  Demonstration  of  Discipline,''  the 
anonymous  book  for  which  Udall  was  prosecuted ;  with 
gpreat  ingenuity  he  observed  that  this  was  rather  an 


**The  Welshman  is  hanged, 
Who  at  our  kirke  flanged, 
And  at  the  state  banged, 

And  brened  are  hia  buks. 
And  though  he  be  hanged, 
Yet  he  is  not  wranged; 
The  deil  lias  him  fanged 
In  hU  kniked  kluks.*' 
Wee\-er's  IkmeraU  Mimwnenb,  p.  66.    Edit  1631. 
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argument  that  he  was  not  the  author,  for  ^  scholars  use 
not  to  put  their  own  books  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
they  have  in  their  study."  We  observe  with  astonish- 
ment the  tyrannical  decrees  of  our  courts  of  justice, 
which  lasted  till  the  happy  Revolution.  The  bench  was 
as  depraved  in  their  notions  of  the  rights  of  the  subject 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  in  those  of  Charles  II.  and 
Jame9  IL  The  Court  refused  to  hear  Udall's  witnesses, 
on  this  strange  principle,  that  '^  witnesses  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner  were  against  the  queen  1"  To  which  Udall 
replied,  '*  It  is  for  the  queen  to  hear  all  things  when  the 
life  of  any  of  her  subjects  is  in  question."  The  criminal 
•felt  what  was  just  more  than  his  judges ;  and  yet  the 
judge,  though  to  be  reprobated  for  his  mode,  calling  so 
learned  a  man  "  Sirrah  !"  was  right  in  the  thing,  when  he 
declared  that  "you  would  bring  the  queen  and  the 
crown  under  your  girdles."  It  is  remarkable  that  Udall 
repeatedly  employed  that  expression  which  Algernon 
Sidney  left  as  his  last  legacy  to  the  people,  when  he  told 
them  he  was  about  to  die  for  "  that  Old  Cause  in  which 
I  was  from  my  youth  engaged."  Udall  perpetually 
insisted  on  "  The  Cause.^^  This  was  a  term  which  served 
at  least  for  a  watchword :  it  rallied  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  republican  party.  The  precision  of  the 
expression  might  have  been  difficult  to  ascertain;  and, 
perhaps,  like  every  popular  expedient,  varied  with 
^existing  circumstances."  I  did  not,  however,  know  it 
had  so  remote  an  origin  as  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and  suspect  it  may  still  be  freshened  up,  and  varnished 
over,  for  any  present  occasion. 

The  last  stroke  for  Udall's  character  is  the  history  of 
his  condemnation.  He  suffered  the  cruel  mockery  of  a 
pardon  granted  conditionally,  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Scottish  monarch  but  never  signed  by  the  Queen — and 
Udall  mouldered  away  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  a 
Vol.  n.— 26 
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rigid  impriBonment^  CartwHght  and  Travers,  the  chief 
movers  of  this  faction,  retreated  with  haste  and  caution 
from  the  victims  they  had  conducted  to  the  place  of 
execution,  while  they  themselves  sunk  into  a  quiet  fop> 
getfulness  and  selfish  repose. 


SUPPLEMENT  JO  MARTIN  MAR- 
PRELATE. 

AS  a  literary  curiosity,  I  shall  preserve  a  very  rare 
poetical  tract,  which  describes  with  considerable 
force  the  Revolutionists  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
They  are  indeed  those  of  wild  democracy ;  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  satire  will,  I  fear,  be  never  out  of  time.  It 
is  an  admirable  political  satire  against  a  mob-govern- 
ment. In  our  poetical  history,  this  specimen  too  is 
curioas,  for  it  will  show  that  the  stanza  in  alternate 
rhymes,  usually  denominated  elegiac,  is  adapted  to  very 
opposite  themes.  The  solemnity  of  the  versification  is 
impressive,  and  the  satire  equally  dignified  and  keen. 

The  taste  of  the  mere  modem  reader  had  been  more 
gratified  by  omitting  some  unequal  passages ;  but,  after 

*  Observe  what  different  ooDdusions  are  drawn  fVom  the  aame  (kdk 
by  opposite  writers,  Hejlin,  arguing  that  Udall  had  been  justly  con- 
demned, adds,  **  the  man  remained  a  living  monument  of  the  archbishop's 
extraordinary  goodness  to  him  in  the  preserving  of  that  life  which  by 
the  law  be  had  forfeited.**  But  Neale,  on  the  same  poin^  considers 
him  as  one  who  "died  for  his  consoieDoe,  and  stands  upon  record  as  a 
manumeni  of  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  the  government"  All  this 
opposition  of  feeling  is  of  the  nature  of  party-spirit ;  but  what  is  more 
curious  in  the  history  of  human  nature,  is  the  change  of  opinion  in  the 
same  fomily  in  the  course  of  the  same  generation.  The  son  of  this 
Udall  was  as  great  9^  zealot  for  Conformity,  and  as  great  a  sufferer  for 
it  from  his  father*8  party,  when  they  possessed  political  power.  This 
son  would  not  submit  to  their  oaths  aud  covenants,  but,  with  his  bed* 
ridden  wife,  was  left  unmerciMly  to  perisK  in  the  open  streets.— 
Walker's  Svfferinga  of  the  Ctergy,  p«rt  il  p.  178. 
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deliberation,  I  found  that  so  short  a  composition  would 
be  injured  by  dismembering  extracts.  I  have  distin- 
guished by  italics  the  lines  to  which  I  desire  the  reader's 
attention,  and  have  added  a  few  notes  to  clear  up  some 
passages  which  might  appear  obscure. 

BYTHMES  AGAINST  If  ABTIN  MABBB-PRBLATB.^ 

Ordo  Sacerdotum  fatuo  ktrhatur  ah  omnif 
LabUur  elpasHm  Hdigvmvt  howm. 

BncoB  Reason,  Martm^  cannot  stay  thy  pen, 

We  Ml  see  what  rime  will  do ;  have  at  thee  then  I 

A  Bizard  late  skipt  out  upon  oar  stage, 
Bnt  in  a  sacke,  that  no  man  might  him  see; 

And  though  tto  know  not  yet  the  paltrie  page, 
Hlmselfe  hath  Martin  made  his  name  to  bee. 

A  proper  name,  and  for  his  feates  most  fit ; 

The  only  thing  wherem  he  hath  shew'd  wit 

Wlio  knoweth  not,  that  Apes,  men  Martins  oal],f 
Whicb  beast,  this  baggage  seems  as  *t  were  himselft: 

80  as  both  nature,  nurture,  name,  and  all, 
Of  that's  expressed  in  this  apish  elfe. 

Which  Qe  make  good  to  Martin  Marre^ls  face, 

In  three  plaine  poynts,  and  will  not  bate  an  aosu 

For,  first,  the  Apt  deiights  %oUh  moppes  and  mowes, 
And mocketh  Prinee  and  Peasants  all  aWte; 

•  In  Herbert*s  "Typographical  Antiquities,"  p.  1689,  this  tract  is 
ntituled,  "A  Whip  for  an  Ape,  or  Martin  Displaied.**  I  haye  also 
seen  the  poem  with  this  title.  Beaders  were  then  of^  inylted  to  an 
old  book  by  a  change  of  title :  in  some  cases,  I  think  the  same  work 
has  been  pafeUshed  with  sereral  titles. 

f  Martin  was  a  name  for  a  birdf  and  a  cant  term  fbr  an  Ass;  and,  «a 
it  appears  here,  an  Ape,  Our  Martins,  considered  as  bhrds,  were  often 
reminded  that  their  proper  food  was  *'  hempen  seed,"  which  at  length 
choked  theuL  That  it  meant  an  Ass,  appears  from  "  Pappe  with  a 
Hatched'  ^Be  thou  Martm  the  bbd  or  Martm  the  beast,  a  bird  with 
the  hmgest  bill,  or  a  beast  with  the  longest  ears,  there's  a  net  spread  for 
youi:  neck."--Sign.  B.  5.  There  is  an  dd  French  proyerb,  quoted  by 
Cotgraye,  wm  Maitin:^"i'iitf  tTun  askm  d  lajasrtf  a  nam  Martin." 
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ThiajesHng  Jacke,  that  no  good  mannere  knowa, 

WUh  his  Asae-heeka  preaumea  aU  akUea  to  atrika. 
Whoee  scoffes  so  etinking  in  each  nose  doth  smel]. 
As  aU  moatbes  sale  of  Ekdts  he  beares  the  bdl 

Sometinies  his  chappes  do  walke  in  poynts  too  hl^ 
Wherein  the  Ape  himself  a  Woodcodc  tries 

Sometimes  with  flontes  he  drawee  his  month  awrie, 
And  sweares  by  his  ten  bones,  and  falseUe  lies. 

Wherefore  be  he  what  he  will  I  do  not  paase; 

He  is  the  paltriest  Ape  that  euer  ^ 


Booh  fleering,  leering,  jeering  fooles  bopeepe, 
Sndi  bahas  I  teehees  I  weehees  I  wild  colts  plaj ; 

Sadi  SohoesI  whoopee  and  haUowes;  hold  and  keept; 
Sudh  rangings,  ragingn,  reuelinga,  rojsters  nj; 

With  so  foule  mouth,  and  knane  at  enery  catch, 

Tls  some  knaue's  nest  did  surely  Martin  batdL 

Ktfw  <mi  he  nmnea  wUh  Ouchowe  king  of  Ma^y 
Thm  in  he  laapea  with  a  wOd  Morrice  damea; 

Then  strikes  he  up  Dame  LawaorCt^  lustie  lay; 
Then  comes  Sir  Jeffrie^a  ale-tub,  tapped  by  chanmN^ 

Which  makes  roe  gesse,  and  I  can  shrewdly  smell, 

He  loues  both  t*  one  and  t'other  passing  welL 

Thm  atraigh^  aa  (hough  he  were  dtatraded  quikf 
Be  ehc^eth  Wee  a  cut^ntrse  layde  im  warde  ; 

And  rttddy  raHea  with  aU  his  maine  and  mighi, 
Againat  hoth  knighta  and  lor  da  without  regard: 

So  as  BrideweU  must  tame  his  dronken  fits, 

And  Bedlem  help  to  bring  him  to  his  wits. 

*  Martin  was  a  protSgS  of  this  Iktme  Lawaon,  There  appear  to 
baye  been  few  political  conspiracies  without  a  woman,  wheneTer 
religion  forms  a  part.  This  dame  is  thus  noticed  in  the  mock  epitaphs 
on  Martin's  funeral — 

**  Away  with  silk,  for  I  will  mourn  in  sacks ; 
Martin  is  dead,  our  new  sect  goes  to  wradc 
Come,  gossips  mine,  put  finger  in  the  eie, 
He  made  us  laugh,  but  now  must  make  us  oris." 

Daxi  Lawboit. 
"  Sir  Jeffrie's  Ale-tub"  alludes  to  two  knights  who  were  ruinously 
fined,  and  hardly  escaped  with  life,  for  their  patronage  of  Martin. 
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Bat,  Mariint  why,  in  matters  of  such  weight, 
Doet  thou  thus  phy  the  dawt^  and  daundng  JboU  f 

O  sir  (quoth  he)  this  is  a  pUa^ani  baiU 
Ihr  men  of  garta^  to  traiue  them  to  m^  sohoolA. 

Te  noUe  staiu,  how  can  you  Wee  hereof^ 

A  ehameiesee  Ape  alt  your  sage  head  should  seofet 

Qood  Koddie,  now  leane  scribbling  in  sudi  matter! ; 

They  are  no  tooles  for  fooles  to  tend  onto ; 
Wise  men  regard  not  what  mad  monkies  patters  I 

Twere  trim  a  beast  should  teaoh  men  what  to  da 
Kow  TbrieUm^s  dead,  the  consort  laokes  a  Vice. 
For  knaue  and  foole  thou  maist  bear  prick  and  price. 

The  sacred  sect,  and  perfect  pure  precise, 

Whose  cause  roust  be  by  Scoggin^s  jests  mainteinde^ 
Te  showe,  although  that  Purple,  Apes  disguise^ 
Yet  Apes  are  stiU,  and  so  must  be,  disdainde. 
tbr  (hough  your  Lyons  lookes  \oeake  eyes  escapes^ 
Tour  babUng  bookes  hewraies  you  aU  for  Apes. 

The  next  point  is,  Apes  use  to  iosse  and  leare 

What  once  their  /idling  fingers  Jasten  on  ; 
And  cUme  aJofl^  and  caste  dotvne  euery  wherSf 

And  neuer  staie  iillaU  that  stands  be  gon  I 
Kow  whether  this  in  Martin  be  not  true, 
You  wiser  heads  marke  here  what  doth  ensue. 

What  is  it  not  that  Martin  doth  not  rentf 

Oappes,  tippets,  gownes,  black  chiuers,  rotohets  wlitt*; 
Communion  bookes,  and  homelies:  jea,  so  bent 

To  teare,  as  women^s  wimples  feele  his  spite. 
Thus  tearing  all,  as  all  apes  use  to  doo, 
He  teares  withall  the  Church  of  Christ  in  twa 

Karke  now  what  thfaiges  he  meanes  to  tumble  downe^ 
For  to  this  pojnt  to  look  is  worth  the  while, 

In  one  that  makes  no  choice  'twixt  cap  and  orowne. 
Cathedral  churches  he  would  fain  untile. 

And  snatch  up  bishops*  lands,  and  catch  awaj 

All  gaine  of  learning  for  his  prouling  praj. 

And  thinke  you  not  he  wiU  puU  downs  at  length 
As  well  the  top  from  tower  as  oockefivm  stetpls; 
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And  w7ui^  hit  keade  hath  goUat  some  more  sirenffOi, 
lb  play  wWi  Prince  as  now  he  doCk  vfith  FeopU: 
Yes,  be  that  now  saith,  Why  should  Bishops  bee  f 
Will  Dext  crie  out,  Why  Kings  t    The  Saindt  anfreel 

The  Q«rBMdDe  boores  with  CleigiemeD  began, 
But  neuer  left  till  Prince  and  Peeres  were  dead. 

Jmohs  Leyden  was  a  hoiy  tealous  man, 
But  eeast  not  till  the  Orotsne  was  on  hie  head. 

And  Martin's  mate,  Jacks  Sirawe,  would  alwaiea  dng^ 

The  Clergie*8  faults,  but  sought  to  kill  the  King. 

«*  Oh  Aa<^"  quoth  Martin,  "  chwere  a  Nobleman !»'  • 

Ayaunt,  vile  yillain  I  'tis  not  for  such  swads. 
And  of  the  Ooimsell,  too :  marke  Priaoes  t^en : 
-  These  roomes  are  raught  at  by  these  lustie  ladi. 
For  Apes  must  dimbe,  and  neuer  stay  their  wit, 
UiUiU  on  top  of  highest  hOles  they  sit 

What  mesne  they  els,  in  eueij  towne  to  craot 
Their  Priest  and  King  like  Christ  himself  to  be; 

And  for  one  Fi^  ten  th<msand  Popes  to  hose, 
And  to  controU  the  highest  he  or  she  t 

Aske  Scotland  that,  whose  King  so  long  they  em/^ 

As  he  was  like  lus  kingdoroe  to  haue  lost 

Beware  ye  States  and  Nobles  of  this  lands, 
The  Clergie  is  but  one  of  these  men's  buttea. 

The  Ape  at  last  on  master's  necks  will  stands: 
Then  geggs  betimes  thiese  gaping  greedie  gutts. 

Least  thai  too  soone,  and  then  too  laie  ye/eek, 

Be  strikes  at  head  ffiat  first  began  with  heele. 

The  third  tricke  is,  what  Apes  by  flattering  waiea 
Cannot  come  by  with  biting,  they  wiU  snatch  ; 

Our  Martin  makes  no  bones,  but  plainely  saies. 

Their  fists  shall  walks,  they  will  both  bite  and  scratch. 

HeU  make  their  hearts  to  ake,  and  will  not  faOe^ 

WJiere  pen  cannot,  their  penkn^  sihaU  preoaiL^ 

*  Chwere,  i  «.,  "that  I  were,"  alluding  to  their  Drequently  adopting 

the  corrupt  phraseology  of  the  populace,  to  catch  the  ears  of  the  mob. 

t  It  is  a  singular  cohicidence  that  Arnauld,  in  his  causlic  retort  on 
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But  thia  is  fhlse,  he  saith  he  did  but  mook: 
A  foole  he  was,  that  so  hia  words  did  scanne. 

He  only  meant  with  pen  their  pates  to  knocke ; 
A  knaue  he  is,  that  so  turns  cat  m  pan. 

Bat^  Martin^  aweare  and  stare  as  deepe  as  hell, 

Thy  sprite,  thj  spite  and  mischeuous  minde  doth  teO. 

The  (king  (hat  neUher  Tope  with  booke  nor  huU, 
If  or  Sp€mii^  King  tnth  ships  cotdd  doe  uHUund, 

Our  UAxmxs  heere  at  home  toiU  wcrke  ai  fuU  : 
Jf  lYince  curbs  not  betimes  that  rabble  rouL 

That  is,  destroy  both  Church  and  State  and  all; 

For  if  V  one  faile,  the  other  needes  must  folL 

Thou  England,  then,  whom  Gk>d  doth  make  so  gM 
Through  Gospel's  grace  and  Prince's  prudent  reigiM^ 

Ttte  heede  lest  thou  at  last  be  made  as  sad, 
Through  Martinis  makebates  marring,  to  thy  paina 

Vor  he  marrs  all  and  maketh  nought,  nor  will, 

Sftue  lies  and  strife,  and  works  for  SnglancFs  UL 

And  ye  grtms  ma»  (hat  answers  Martin's  mowss, 
Bs  mocks  the  more,  and  you  in  vain  loose  times. 

Leave  Apes  to  Doggs  to  (otfe,  their  skins  to  Orowee, 
And  let  old  Lcmam*  lasbe  him  with  his  rimei. 

The  beast  is  proud  when  men  read  his  enditings; 

Lai  his  woricet  goe  the  wiie  of  all  wast  writings. 

How,  MrnUn,  70a  that  say  yoa  wfll  spawne  cut 
Your  brawling  brattee,  in  euery  towne  to  dwdl, 

We  wm  provide  in  each  place  for  your  routet 
A  beU  cmi  whippe  that  Apes  do  Urns  so  wdL 

And  if  yo  skippe,  and  will  not  wey  the  checke, 

We  'il  haoe  a  springe,  and  catche  you  by  the  nooke. 

the  Jesuits,  said — "  I  do  not  fear  your  pen^  but  your  penknffe.^  Hit 
play  on  the  word,  tella  even  better  in  our  language  than  in  the  oitigi' 
nal-  plume  Bikd  eanffe, 

*  I  know  of  only  one  Lomeham,  who  wrote  **  A  Narratiye  of  the 
Queen's  Visit  to  Eenilworth  Castle,"  1515.  He  was  probably  a  re- 
doubtable satiriBt  I  do  not  find  his  name  in  Bitaon's  "  Bibliographia 
Poetioa." 
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And  so  adieu,  mad  HbriAi-mar-the-land 

Leaue  off  thy  worke,  and  *'  more  work"  *  heareat  thoo  me; 
Thy  work's  nought  worth,  take  better  worke  in  band. 

Tkom  marr^st  thy  worke^  and  ihy  work  wiU  marre  thee^ 
Worke  not  anewe,  least  it  doth  worke  thy  wracke, 
And  then  make  worke  for  him  that  worke  doth  laoke. 

And  this  I  warn  thee,  Martin  Monckies-faoe, 

Take  heed  of  me ;  my  rime  doth  charm  thee  bad. 
I  am  a  rimer  of  the  Irish  raoe, 
.  And  haue  alreadie  rimde  thee  staring  mad. 
But  if  thou  cease  not  thy  bald  jests  to  spread, 
lie  neyer  leaye  till  I  haye  rimde  thee  dead. 

*  Alluding  to  the  title  of  one  of  their  most  yirulent  libels  against 
Bishop  Cooper  ["Hay  any  worke  for  Cooper,*'  which  was  a  pun  on 
the  Bishop's  name,  conyeyed  in  the^  street  cry  of  an  itinerant  trader, 
and  was  followed  by  another  entitled]  "  More  worii  for  a  Cooper." 
Cooper,  in  his  **  Admonition  to  the  People  of  England,"  had  justly 
observed  that  this  Mar-ftdate  ought  to  haye  many  other  names. 
See  note,  p.  369. 

I  will  dose  this  note  with  an  extract  fVom  '*  Pappe  with  a  Hatchet,' 
which  illustrates  the  ill  effects  of  all  sudden  reforms,  by  an  apposite 
and  original  image. 

**  There  was  an  aged  man  that  lived  in  a  well-ordered  Commonwealth 
by  the  space  of  threescore  years,  and  finding  at  the  length,  that  by 
the  heate  of  some  men*s  bndnes,  and  the  warmness  of  other  men's 
blood,  that  newe  alterations  were  in  hammering,  and  that  it  grewe  to 
such  an  height,  that  all  the  desperate  and  discontented  persons  were 
readie  to  runne  their  heads  against  their  head ;  coming  into  the  midst 
of  these  mutiners,  cried,  as  loude  as  bis  yeeros  would  allow : — *  Spring- 
alls,  and  vnripened  youthes,  whose  wisedomes  are  yet  in  the  blade,  when 
this  snowe  shall  be  melted  (laying  his  hand  on  hia  siluer  haires)  then 
shall  yon  find  store  of  dust^  and  rather  wish  for  the  contmuance  of  a 
kmgfivd,  than  themoomming  of  an  vntimeiy  thaio.* "— iS^.  D.  3.  esrsa 
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LITERARY   QUARRELS 

FBOM 

PERSONAL    MOTIVES. 

AVSODOTB  of  a  Bishop  and  a  Doctor — ^Dr.  Middleton  and  Dr.'  Bentlej— 
— Warburton  and  Dr.  Taylor — ^Warbnrton  and  Edwards — Swift  and 
Dryden — ^Pope  and  Bentley — ^wby  fiction  is  necessary  for  satire, 
according  to  Lord  Rochester's  confession — ^Bowe  and  Addison — 
Pope  and  Atterbury — Sir  John  Hawkins  and  (Jeorge  Steevens— a 
fierce  controversial  author  a  dangerous  neighbour — a  ludicrous  in- 
stance of  a  literary  quarrel  from  personal  motives  between  Bohnn 
and  the  Wykehamists. 

LITERARY  QUARRELS  have  abundantly  sprung 
from  mere  personal  motives;  and  controversies 
purely  literary,  sometimes  of  magnitude,  have  broken 
out,  and  been  voluminously  carried  on,  till  the  public  are 
themselves  involved  in  the  contest,  while  the  true  origin 
lies  concealed  in  some  sudden  squabble ;  some  neglect  of 
petty  civility;  some  unlucky  epithet;  or  some  casual 
observation  dropped  without  much  consideration,  which 
mortified  or  enraged  the  author.  How  greatly  has  pas- 
sion prevailed  in  literary  history  1  How  often  the  most 
glorious  pages  in  the  chronicles  of  literature  are  tainted 
with  the  secret  history  which  must  be  placed  by  their 
side,  so  that  the  origin  of  many  considerable  works, 
which  do  so  much  honour  to  the  heads  of  their  authors, 
sadly  accuse  their  hearts.  But  the  heaven  of  Virgil  was 
disturbed  with  quarrels — 

Tantnne  animis  ocelestibtis  irat 

Can  heavenly  minds  sndh  high  resentment  show  T 

JkydmL 
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And  has  not  a  profound  observer  of  humSEin  affairs  de- 
clared, Mc  privcUis  odiis  respublica  crescitf  individual 
hatreds  aggrandize  the  republic.  Thip  miserabie  philos- 
ophy will  satisfy  those  who  are  content,  from  private 
vices,  to  derive  public  benefits.  One  wishes  for  a  purer 
morality,  and  a  more  noble  inspiration. 

To  a  literary  quarrel  from  personal  motives  we  owe 
the  origin  of  a  very  remarkable  volume.  When  Dr. 
Parr  delivered  his  memorable  sermon,  which,  besides  the 
"  sesquipedalia  verba^'^  was  perhaps  the  longest  that  ever 
Ivas  heard — if  not  listened  to— Bishop  Hurd,  who  had 
always  played  the  part  of  one  of  the  most  wary  of  politi- 
cians in  private  life,  and  who  had  occasion  once  adroitly 
to  explain  the  French  word  Retentle^  which  no  man  belter 
understood,  in  a  singularly  unguarded  moment,  sarcas- 
tically observed  that  he  did  not  like  "  the  doctor's  long 
vernacular  sermon.'^  The  happy  epithet  was  soon  con- 
veyed to  the  classical  ear  of  the  modem  Grecian :  it  was 
a  wasp  in  it !  The  bishop  had,  in  the  days  of  literary 
adventure,  published  some  pieces  of  irony,  which  were 
thought  more  creditable  to  his  wit  than  his  feeling»^- 
and  his  great  patron,  Warburton,  certain  juvenile  proao 
and  verse — ^all  of  which  they  had  rejected  from  their 
works.  But  this  it  is  to  be  an  author!— hia  errors  re- 
main when  he  has  outlived  and  corrected  them.  The 
mighty  and  vindictive  Grecuin  in  rage  eoUected  them 
all;  exhausted  his  own  genius  in  perpetuating  follies; 
completed  the  works  of  the  two  bishops  in  utter  spite ; 
and  in  "Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian,"  has 
furnished  posterity  with  a  specimen  of  the  foroe  of  bis 
own  "vernacular"  style,  giving  a  lesson  to  the  wary 
bishop,  who  had  scarcely  wanted  ox^q  9}X  his  life — of  the 
dangers  of  an  unlucky  epithet ! 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  tb^  wtbor  of  th^  "Life  of 
Ciceio,''  seldom  wrote  but  out  of  pique;  and  he  prob- 
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ably  owed  his  origin  as  an  author  to  a  circnmstance  of 
this  nature.  Middlcton  when  young  was  a  Dilettante  in 
music ;  and  Dr.  Bentley,  in  contempt,  applied  the  epithet 
•*  fiddling  Oonyers.^'  Had  the  irascible  Middleton  broken 
his  violin  about  the  head  of  the  learned  Grecian,  and  thus 
terminated  the  quarrel,  the  epithet  had  then  cost  Bent- 
ley^s  honour  much  less  than  it  afterwards  did.  It  seems 
to  have  excited  Middleton  to  deeper  studies,  which  the 
great  Bentley  not  long  after  felt  when  he  published  pro- 
posals for  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 
Middleton  published  his  "  Remarks,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, upon  the  proposals,"  to  show  that  Bentley  had 
neither  talents  nor  materials  proper  for  the  work.  This 
opened  a  great  paper-war,  and  again  our  rabid  wolf 
fastened  on  the  majestic  lion,  "  paragraph  by  paragraph." 
And  though  the  lion  did  affect  to  bear  in  contempt  the 
fangs  of  his  little  active  enemy^  the  flesh  was  torn.  *'  Tbd 
proposals"  sunk  before  the  "paragraph  by  paragraph," 
and  no  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Bentley  ever 
appeared.  Bentley's  proposals  at  first  had  met  with  the 
greatest  success;  the  subscription-money  amounted  to 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  it  was  known  that  his  nephew 
had  been  employed  by  him  to  travel  abroikd  to  collect 
these  MSS.  He  declared  he  would  make  use  of  no  MS* 
that  was  not  a  thousand  years  old,  or  above ;  of  which 
sort  he  had  collected  twenty,  so  that  they  made  up  a 
total  of  twenty  thousand  years.  He  was  four  years 
studying  them  before  he  issued  hig  proposals.  The 
Doctor  rested  most  on  eight  Greek  MSS.,  the  most  re- 
cent of  which  was  one  thousand  years  old.  All  this 
wore  a  very  imposing  appearance.  At  a  touch  the  whole 
magnificent  edifice  fell  to  pieces !  Middleton  says,  "  His 
twenty  old  MSS.  shrink  at  once  to  eight,  and  he  is  forced 
again  to  own  that  even  of  these  eight  there  are  only  four 
which  had  not  been  used  by  Dr.  Mill  j"  and  these  Mid- 
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dleton,  by  his  sarcastic  reasoning,  at  last  reduces  to 
"  some  pieces  only  of  the  New  Testament  in  MS.**  So 
that  twenty  MSS.  and  their  twenty  thousand  years  were 
battered  by  the  "fiddling  Conyers"  into  a  solitary  frag- 
ment of  little  value !  Bentley  returned  the  subscription- 
money,  and  would  not  publish ;  the  work  still  lies  in  its 
prepared  state,  and  some  good  judges  of  its  value  have 
expressed  a  hope  to  see  it  yet  published.  But  Bentley 
himself  was  not  untainted  in  this  dishonourable  quarrel : 
he  well  knew  that  Middleton  was  the  author  of  this  severe 
attack ;  but  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  real  author,  and 
desirous,  in  his  turn,  of  venting  his  disappointment  on  a 
Dr.  Colbatch,  he  chose  to  attribute  it  to  him,  and  fell  on 
Colbatch  with  a  virulence  that  made  the  reply  perfectly 
libellous,  if  it  was  Bentley's,  as  was  believed. 

The  irascibility  of  Middleton,  disguising  itself  in  a 
literary  form,  was  still  more  manifested  by  a  fact  re- 
corded of  him  by  Bishop  Newton.  He  had  applied  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the  mastership  of  the  ChartAr- 
hoase,  who  honestly  informed  him  that  Bishop  Sherlock, 
with  the  other  Bishops,  were  against  his  being  chosen. 
Middleton  attributed  the  origin  of  this  opposition  to 
Bishop  Sherlock,  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  by  publish- 
ing his  "Animadversions  upon  Sherlock's  Discourses  on 
Prophecy.''  The  book  had  been  long  published,  and  had 
passed  through  successive  editions ;  but  Middleton  pre- 
tended he  had  never  seen  them  before,  and  from  this 
time  Lambeth-hoijpe  was  a  strong  provocative  for  his 
vindictive  temper. 

Nor  was  the  other  great  adversary  of  Middleton,  he 
who  so  long  affected  to  be  the  lord  paramount,  the 
Suzerain  in  the  feudal  empire,  rather  than  the  republic 
of  letters — Warburton  himself — less  easily  led  on  to 
these  murderous  acts  of  personal  rancour.  A  pamphlet 
of  the  day  ha&  preserved  an  anecdote  of  this  kind«    Dr. 
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Taylor,  the  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  once  threw  out  in 
company  an  opinion  derogatory  to  the  scholarship  of 
Warburton,  who  seems  to  have  had  always  some  choice 
spirits  of  his  legion  as  spies  in  the  camp  of  an  enemy, 
and  who  sought  their  tyrant's  grace  by  their  violation  of 
the  social  compact.  The  tyrant  himself  had  an  openness, 
qnite  in  contrast  with  the  dark  underworks  of  his  satel- 
lites. He  boldly  interrogated  our  critic,  and  Taylor 
replied,  undauntedly  and  more  poignantly  than  Warbur- 
ton might  have  suspected,  that  "he  did  not  recollect 
ever  saying  that  Dr.  Warburton  was  no  scholar,  but 
that  indeed  he  had  always  thought  so."  To  this  intrepid 
spirit  the  world  owes  one  of  the  remarkable  prefaces  to 
the  "Divine  Legation" — in  which  the  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln,  intrepid  as  he  was,  stands  like  a  man  of  straw, 
to  be  buffeted  and  tossed  about  with  all  those  arts  of 
distortion  which  the  wit  and  virulence  of  Warburton 
almost  every  day  was  practising  at  his  "established 
places  of  execution,"  as  his  prefaces  and  notes  have  been 
wittily  termed. 

Even  Warburton  himself,  who  committed  so  many 
personal  injuries,  has,  in  his  turn,  most  eminently  suf 
fered  from  the  same  motive.  The  personal  animosity 
of  a  most  ingenious  man  was  the  real  cause  of  the  uttei 
destruction  of  Warburton's  critical  reputation.  Edwards, 
the  author  of  the  "  Canons  of  Criticism,"  when  young 
and  in  the  army,  was  a  visitor  at  AHen's  of  Prior-park, 
the  patron  of  Warburton ;  and  in  those  literary  conversa- 
tions which  usually  occupied  their  evenings,  Warburton 
affected  to  show  his  superiority  in  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  writers,  never  suspecting  that  a  red  coat 
covered  more  Greek  than  his  own — which  happened 
unluckily  to  be  the  case.  Once,  Edwards  in  the  library, 
taking  down  a  Greek  author,  explained  a  passage  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  suit  probably  with   some  new 
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theory  of  the  great  inventor  of  so  many ;  a  contest  arose, 
in  which  Edwards  discovered  how  Warburton  came  by 
his  illegitimate  knowledge  of  Greek  authors :  Edwards 
attempted  to  convince  him  that  he  really  did  not  under* 
stand  Greek,  and  that  his  knowledge,  such  as  it  was,  was 
derived  from  French  translations — ^a  provoking  act  of 
literary  kindness,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
Ralph  Allen  and  his  niece,  who,  though  they  could  not 
stand  as  umpires,  did  as  witnesses.  An  incurable  breach 
took  place  between  the  parties,  and  from  this  trifling 
altercation,  Edwards  produced  the  bitter  '*  Canons  of 
Criticism,"  and  Warburton  those  foaming  notes  in  the 
DUnciacL 

Such  is  tfee  implacable  nature  of  literary  irascibility  I 
Men  so  tenderly  alive  to  intellectual  sensibility,  find  even 
the  lightest  touch  profoundly  enter  into  the  morbid  con- 
stitution of  the  literary  temper;  and  even  minds  of  a 
more  robust  nature  have  given  proof  of  a  sickly  delicacy 
hanging  about  them  quite  unsuspected.  Swi^  is  a  re* 
markable  instance  of  this  kind :  the  foundation  of  the 
character  of  this  great  wit  was  his  excellent  sense.  Tet 
having,  when  young,  composed  one  of  the  wild  Pindarics 
of  the  time,  addressed  to  the  Athenian  Society,  and 
Dryden  judiciously  observing  that  "cousin  Jonathan 
would  never  be  a  poet,**  the  enraged  wit,  after  he  had 
reached  the  maturity  of  his  own  admirable  judgment, 
and  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  the 
friendly  prediction,  could  never  forgive  it.  He  has  in- 
dulged the  utmost  licentiousness  of  personal  rancour; 
he  even  puns  miserably  on  his  name  to  degrade  him  as 
the  emptiest  of  writers.  His  spirited  translation  of 
Virgil,  which  was  admired  even  by  Pope,  he  levels  by 
the  most  grotesque  sarcastic  images  to  mark  the  poet's 
diminutive  genius — he  says  this  vernon-maker  is  so  lost 
in  Virgil,  that  he  is  like  "  the  lady  in  a  lobster;  a  mouse 
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tinder  a  canopy  of  state ;  a  shriyelled  bean  within  the 
penthouse  of  a  full-bottomed  perriwig.*'  He  never  was 
generous  enough  to  contradict  his  opinion,  and  persisted 
in  it  to  the  last.  Some  critic,  about  Swift's  own  time, 
astonished  at  his  treatment  of  Dryden,  declares  he  must 
hare  been  biassed  by  some  prejudice — ^the  anecdote  here 
recorded,  not  then  probably  known,  discovers  it. 

What  happened  to  Pope  on  the  publication  of  his 
Homer  shows  all  the  anxious  temper  of  the  author. 
Being  in  company  with  Bentley,  the  poet  was  very  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  doctor's  opinion  of  it,  which 
Bentley  contrived  to  parry  as  well  as  he  could ;  but  in 
these  matters  an  author  who  calculates  on  a  compliment, 
will  risk  everything  to  obtain  it.  The  question  was  more 
plainly  put,  and  the  answer  was  as  plainly  given.  Bent- 
ley declared  that  "  the  verses  were  good  verses,  but  the 
work  is  not  Homer — it  is  SpondanusI**  From  this 
interview  posterity  derives  from  the  mortified  poet  the 
full-length  figure  of  **  the  slashing  Bentley,**  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Dunciad : 

The  mighty  Scholiast,  whose  unwearied  pains 
Hade  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Kiltou*8  strains. 

When  Bentley  was  told  by  some  officious  friend  that 
Pope  had  abused  him,  he  only  replied,  **  Ay,  like  enough  I 
I  spoke  against  his  Homer,  and  the  portentous  cub  never 
forgives  I"  Part  of  Pope's  severe  criticism  only  is  true ; 
but  to  give  full  effect  to  their  severity,  poets  always 
infuse  a  certain  quantity  of  fiction,  This  is  an  artifice 
absolutely  necessary  to  practise ;  so  I  collect  from  a  great 
master  in  the  arts  of  satire,  and  who  once  honestly 
avowed  that  no  satire  could  be  composed  unless  it  was 
personal;  and  no  personalities  would  sufficiently  adorn 
a  poem  without  lies.  This  great  satirist  was  Rochester. 
Burnet  details  a  curious  conversation  between  himself 
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and  his  lordship  on  this  subject.  The  bishop  tells  us  that 
•'he  would  often  go  into  the  country,  and  be  for  some 
months  wholly  employed  in  study,  or  the  sallies  of  his 
wit  chiefly  directed  to  satire.  And  this  he  often  de- 
fended to  me  by  saying,  there  were  some  people  that 
could  not  be  kept  in  order,  or  admonished,  but  in  this 
way."  Burnet  remonstrated,  and  Rochester  replied — 
*^  A  man  could  not  write  with  life  unless  he  were  heated 
hy  revenge;  for  to  make  a  satire  without  resentments, 
upon  the  oold  notions  of  philosophy,  was  as  if  a  man 
would,  in  cold  blood,  cut  men's  throats  who  had  never 
offended  him.  And  he  said,  the  lies  in  these  libels  came 
often  in  as  omamentSj  that  could  not  be  spared  without 
spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  poem.''  It  is  as  useful  to  know 
how  the  materials  of  satire  are  put  together ;  as  thus  the 
secret  of  pulling  it  to  pieces  more  readily  may  sometimes 
be  obtained. 

These  facts  will  sufficiently  establish  this  disgraceful 
principle  of  the  personal  motives  which  have  influenced 
the  quarrels  of  authors,  and  which  they  have  only  dis- 
guised by  giving  them  a  literary  fonn.  Those  who  are 
conversant  in  literary  history  can  tell  how  many  works, 
and  some  considerable  ones,  have  entirely  sprung  out  of 
the  vengeance  of  authors.  Johnson,  to  whom  the  feel- 
ings of  the  race  were  so  well  known,  has  made  a  curi- 
ous observation,  which  none  but  an  author  could  have 
made : — '*  The  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another."  He  says 
this  in  the  *'  Life  of  Rowe,"  on  the  occasion  of  Addison's 
Observations  on  Rowe's  Character.  Rowe  had  expressed 
his  happiness  to  Pope  at  Addison's  promotion ;  and  Pope, 
who  wished  to  conciliate  Addison  towards  Rowe,  men- 
tioned it,  adding,  that  he  believed  Rowe  was  sincere. 
Addison  replied,  ''That  he  did  not  suspect  Rowe 
feigned;  but  the  levity  of  his  Jieart  is  sttoh^  that  he  is 
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struck  with  any  new  adventtire:  and  it  would  affect  him 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  heard  I  was  going  to 
be  hanged.*'  Warburton  adds  that  Pope  said  he  could 
not  deny  but  Addison  understood  Rowe  well.  Such  is 
the  fact  on  which  Johnson  throws  out  an  admirable 
observation: — ^'^This  censure  time  has  not  leil  us  the 
power  of  confirming  or  refuting ;  but  observation  daily 
shows  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on  hyperbolical 
accusations  and  pointed  sentences,  which  even  he  that 
utters  them  desires  to  be  applauded,  rather  than  credited. 
Addison  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that 
he  said.  JFhw  characters  can  bear  the  microscopic  scrutiny 
of  wrr  quickened  by  anger."  I  could  heap  up  facts  to 
demonstrate  this  severe  truth.  Even  of  Pope's  best 
friends,  some  of  their  severities,  if  they  ever  reached  him, 
must  have  given  the  pain  he  oflen  inflicted.  His  fiiend 
Atterbury,  to  whom  he  was  so  partial,  dropped  an  ex- 
pression, in  the  heat  of  conversation,  which  Pope  could 
never  have  forgiven;  that  our  poet  had  "a  crooked 
mind  in  a  crooked  body."  There  was  a  rumour,  after 
Pope's  death,  that  he  had  left  behind  him  a  satirical 
**  Life  of  Dean  Swift."  Let  genius,  whose  faculty  detects 
the  foibles  of  a  brother,  remember  be  is  a  rival,  and  be  a 
generous  one.  In  that  extraordinary  morsel  of  literary 
history,  the  "Conversations  of  Ben  Jonson  with  his 
friend  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,"  preserving  his 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  if  I  err  not  in  my  recol- 
lection, I  believe  that  he  has  not  spoken  favourably  of 
a  single  individual ! 

The  personal  motives  of  an  author,  influencing  his  lit- 
erary conduct,  have  induced  him  to  practise  meannesses 
and  subterfuges.  One  remarkable  instance  of  this  nature 
is  that  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  indeed  had  been  hardly 
used  by  the  caustic  pleasantries  of  George  Steevens. 
Sir  John,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  with  ingenious  malice 
Vol.  IL— 26 
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contrived  to  sappress  the  acknowledgment  made  by 
Johnson  to  Steevens  of  his  diligence  and  sagacity,  at  the 
close  of  his  preface  to  Shakspeare.  To  preserve  tho 
panegyric  of  Steevens  mortified  Hawkins  beyond  en- 
dnrance ;  yet,  to  suppress  it  openly,  his  character  as  an 
editor  did  not  permit.  In  this  dilemma  he  pretended  he 
reprinted  the  preface  from  the  edition  of  1765 ;  which,  as 
it  appeared  before  Johnson^s  acquaintance  with  Steevens, 
could  not  contain  the  tender  passage.  However,  this 
was  unluckily  discovered  to  be  only  a  subterfuge,  to  get 
rid  of  the  offensive  panegyric.  On  examination,  it 
proved  not  true ;  Hawkins  did  not  reprint  from  this  early 
edition,  but  from  the  latest,  for  all  the  corrections  are  in- 
serted in  his  own.  "  If  Sir  John  were  to  be  tried  at 
Hicks^s  Hall  (long  the  seat  of  that  justice's  glory),  he 
Irould  be  found  guilty  of  dipping^'*  archly  remarks  the 
periodical  critic. 

A  fierce  controversial  author  may  become  a  dangerous 
neighbour  to  another  author :  a  petulant  fellow,  who  does 
not  write,  may  be  a  pestilent  one ;  but  he  who  prints  i^ 
book  against  us  may  disturb  our  life  in  endless  anxieties. 
There  was  once  a  dean  who  actually  teased  to  death  his 
bishop,  wore  him  out  in  journeys  to  London,  and  at 
length  drained  all  his  faculties^— by  a  literary  quarrel 
from  personal  motives. 

Dr.  Thomas  Pierce,  Dean  of  Sarum — a  perpetual  con- 
ttx)ver6ialist,  and  to  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  refuse  a 
request,  lest  it  might  raise  a  controversy — wanted  a  pre- 
bend of  Dr.  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  his  son 
Robert.  He  was  refused ;  and  now,  studying  revenge, 
he  opened  a  controversy  with  the  bishop,  maintaining 
that  the  king  had  the  right  of  bestowing  all  dignities  in 
all  cathedrals  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  the  bishops. 
This  required  a  reply  from  the  bishop,  .who  had  been 
formerly  an  active  controversialist  himself    Dean  Pierce 
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renewed  his  attack  with  a  folio  volume,  entitled  **  A  Yiur 
dioation  of  the  King's  Sovereign  Bight,  ifec./'  1683. — 
Thus  it  proceeded,  and  the  web  thickened  around  the 
bishop  in  replies  and  rejoinders.  It  cost  him  many 
tedious  journeys  to  London,  through  bad  roads,  fretting 
at  "  the  King's  Sovereign  Right "  all  the  way ;  and,  in 
the  words  of  a  witness,  ^'in  unseasonable  times  and 
weather,  that  by  degrees  his  spirits  were  exhausted,  his 
menaory  quite  gone,  and  he  was  totally  unfitted  for 
business."  *  Such  was  the  fatal  disturbance  occasioned 
by  Dean  Pierce's  folio  of  "  The  King's  Sovereign  Right,'* 
and  his  son  Bob  being  lefl  without  a  prebend  I 

I  shall  close  this  article  with  a  very  ludicrous  instance 
of  a  literary  quarrel  from  personal  motives.  This  piece 
of  secret  history  had  been  certainly  lost,  had  not  Bishop 
liOwth  condescended  to  preserve  it,  considering  it  as 
necessary  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  extraordi- 
nary libel  it  produced. 

Bohun,  an  antiquarian  lawyer,  in  a  work  entitled  ^The 
Engiish  Lawyer,"  in  1732,  in  illustrating  the  origin  of 
the  Act  of  Scandalum  Magnatitm^  which  arose  in  the 
time  of  William  of  Wykeham,  the  chancellor  and 
bishop  of  Edward  IIL  and  the  founder  of  New  College, 
in  Oxford;  took  that  opportunity  of  committing  the 
very  crime  on  the  venerable  manes  of  Wykeham  himself" 
He  has  painted  this  great  man  in  the  darkest  colours^ 
Wykeham  is  charged  with  having  introduced  ^' Alice 
Piers,  his  niece  or,"  ifec,  for  the  truth  is  he  was  uncer- 
tain who  she  was,  to  use  his  peculiar  language,  *'  into  the 
king's  bosom ;"  to  have  joined  her«  in  excluding  the 
Black  Prince  from  all  power  in  the  state ;  and  he  hints 
at  this  hero  having  been  poisoned  by  them;  of  Wyke- 
ham's  embezzling  a  million  of  the  publio  money,  and, 

«  Lansdowne  KSa  104»-*1316. 
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when  chancellor,  of  forging  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  in- 
demnify himself,  and  thus  passing  his  own  pardon.  It  is 
a  singularity  in  this  libellous  romance,  that  the  contrary 
of  all  this  only  is  true.  But  Bohun  has  so  artfully  inter- 
woven his  historical  patches  of  misrepresentations,  sur 
miseSy  and  fictions,  that  he  succeeded  in  framing  an 
historical  libeL 

Not  satisfied  with  this  yile  tissue,  in  his  own  obscure 
volume,  seven  years  afterwards,  being  the  editor  of  a 
work  of  high  reputation,  Nathaniel  Bacon's  •*  Historical 
and  Political  Discourse  of  the  Laws  and  Gk>vemment  of 
England,'*  he  further  satiated  his  frenzy  by  contriving 
to  preserve  his  libel  in  a  work  which  he  was  aware  would 
outlive  his  own« 

Whence  all  this  persevering  malignity?  Why  this 
quarrel  of  Mr.  Bohun,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  with  the 
long-departed  William  of  Wykeham  ? 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  f 

He  took  all  these  obscure  pains,  and  was  moved  with 
this  perpetual  rancour  against  William  of  Wykeham, 
merely  to  mortify  the  Wykehamists;  and  slandered 
their  founder,  with  the  idea  that  the  odium  might  be 
reflected  on  New  College.  Bohun,  it  seems,  had  a  quar- 
rel with  them  concerning  a  lease  on  which  he  had 
advanced  money ;  but  the  holder  had  contrived  to  assign 
it  to  the  well-known  Eustace  Budgell :  the  college  con- 
firmed the  assignment.  At  an  interview  before  the 
warden,  high  words  had  arisen  between  the  parties :  the 
warden  withdrew,  and  the  wit  gradually  shoved  the 
antiquary  off  the  end  of  the  bench  on  which  they  were 
sitting :  a  blow  was  struck,  and  a  cane  broken.  Bohun 
brought  an  action,  and  the  Wykehamites  travelled  down 
to  give  bail  at  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  legal  quar- 
rel was  dropped,  and  the  literary  one  then  began.     Who 
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conld  have  imagined  that  the  venerable  bishop  and  chan- 
<;ellor  of  Edward  III.  was  to  be  involved  in  a  wretch- 
ed sqnabble  about  a  lease  with  an  antiquary  and  a 
wit?  "Fancying,"  says  Bishop  Lowth,  "he  could  in- 
flict on  the  Society  of  New  College  a  blow  which  would 
affect  them  more  sensibly  by  wounding  the  reputation 
of  their  founder,  he  set  himself  to  collect  everything  he 
could  meet  with  that  was  capable  of  being  represented 
to  his  discredit,  and  to  improve  it  with  new  and  horrible 
calumnies  of  his  own  invention."  Thus  originated  this 
defamatory  attack  on  the  character  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  I  And  by  arts  which  active  writers  may  practise, 
and  innocent  readers  cannot  easily  suspect,  a  work  of  the 
highest  reputation,  like  that  of  Nathaniel  Bacon's,  may 
be  converted  into  a  vehicle  of  personal  malignity,  while 
the  author  himself  disguises  his  real  purpose  under  the 
specious  appearance  of  literature  I  The  present  case,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  peculiar,  where  a  dead  person 
was  attacked  with  a  spirit. of  rancour  to  which  the  living 
only  appear  subject ;  but  the  author  was  an  antiquary, 
who  lived  as  much  with  the  dead  as  the  living:  his 
personal  motive  was  the  same  as  those  already  recorded, 
and  here  he  was  acting  with  a  double  force  on  the  dead 
and  the  living ! 

But  here  I  stop  my  hand,  my  list  would  else  be  too 
complete.  Great  names  are  omitted — ^Whitaker  and 
Gibbon  ;*  Pope  and  Lord  Hervey  ;t  Wood  and  South ;  J 
Rowe,  Mores,  and  Ames;§  and  George  Steevens  and 
Gough.  I 

This  chapter  is  not  honourable  to  authors;  but  his- 

*  Gibbon's  Mtaedkmeow  Works,  vol  L  248. 

f  Walpole'8  MenwirSf  vol.  ill  40. 

X  The  Life  of  Wood,  by  Gutcb,  voL  L 

§  Nichors  LUcrary  Anecdotes. 

I  **  Guriosities  of  Literature,'*  vol  iii.  p.  303-4. 
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torians  are  only  Lord  Chief  Jostioes,  who  mast  execute 
the  laws,  even  on  their  intimate  friends,  when  standing 
at  the  bar.  The  ohapter  is  not  honourable — ^but  it  may 
be  useful ;  and  that  is  a  quality  not  less  valuable  to  the 
public.  It  lets  in  their  readers  to  a  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  opens  a  necessary  comment  on  certain  works,  and 
enlarges  our  comprehension  of  their  spirit. 

If  in  the  heat  of  controversy  authors  imprudently 
attack  each  other  with  personalities,  they  are  only  scat- 
tering mud  and  hurling  stones,  and  will  incur  the  ridi- 
cule or  the  contempt  of  those  who,  unfiiendly  to  the 
literary  character,  feel  a  secret  pleasure  in  its  degrada- 
tion ;  but  let  them  learn,  that  to  open  a  literary  contro- 
versy from  mere  personal  motives ;  thus  to  conceal  the 
dagger  of  private  hatred  under  the  mantle  of  literature, 
is  an  expedient  of  short  duration,  for  the  secret  history 
is  handed  down  with  the  book  ^  and  when  once  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  author's  character  sinks  in  the  meanness  of 
his  motives,  powerful  as  the  work  may  be,  even  Grenius 
finds  its  lustre  diminished,  and  Truth  itself  becomes  sua* 
picioufl. 
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DmroiAn.  Pope^s  collections  for,  72^ 

—  early  editions  oi; «.,  78. 


DuKoiASi,  rage  «f  penont  satirised  In, 

fli^79i 

satire  on  naturalists  in,  IHl 

DuNTON    the   bookseller    satirised   by 

Swift,  207. 
Dtsok  defends  Akenside,  66. 

EAonAXO^  satire  on   Hobbes  and  his 

sect,  fk,  279. 
EowAKoa,  TbomaR,  author  of  *" Canons 

of  Criiidsni,**  50. 

—  biographical  notice,  «l,  61. 

— —  anecdotes  of  his  critical  sagacity, 

n.,  51-58. 
origin  of  his  "*  Canons  of  Critl> 

cism,"  897. 
Evans,  Arise,  a  fknatioal  Welsh  prophet, 

patronixed  by  Warburton,  n^  2i. 
EvBLYH  defends  the  Koyal  Society,  16L 

Faub  rumours  in  the  great  Civil  War, 
2d0w 

Fbll,  Dr^  an  oppMient  of  the  Royal 
Society,  101 

ungeni'mus  to  Hobbes,  294. 

rhymes  descriptive  of  his  unpop* 

uUrity,  295. 

FiBLDiNO  attaoks  Sir  John  Hill,  187-189. 

FiLMXK,  Sir  R.,  writes  to  establish  des- 
potism, n.,  298. 

FoLKBS,  Martin,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  ft.,  168. 

attacked  by  Sir  John  Hill,<i.,  18Sc 

Oabth,  Dr.,  and  his  Dlspensarv,  200w 
Gat  acts  as  mediator  with  Pope  and 
AddiM>n,  125i 

—  his  account  with  Lintot  the  book- 
seller, 188w 

OiLoo^  supposed  by  Pope  to  have  been 
employed  by  Addison  to  write  against 
him,  120. 

Glamvill  a  defender  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, 165. 

Glovkb,  Leonidas,  declines  to  write  a 
Life  of  Marlborough, «.,  18L 

Gbby.  Dr.  Zachary,  Warburton^s  doubU-  - 
dealing  with  him,  «.,  47. 

Haokbtt  executed  for  attacks  on  the 
church,  H^  880. 

Hakmkk,  Sir  T.,  his  edition  of  Shak- 
spearc, «».,  26, «».,  40. 

Habdouih  supiKMes  the  dassles  com- 
posed by  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

HABEiKQTOir  and  his  ^  Oceana,**  298. 
Uabvbt,  Dr.,  and  his  discovery  of  the 

circulation  of  the  blood,  170. 
Hkmlbt,  Orator,  parallel  between  him 

and  Sir  John  Iflli,  180. 
Hill,  Aaron,  and  his  quarrel  with  Pope, 

88. 
Hill,  Sir  John.  179-198. 
parallel  between  him  and  Orator 

Henlev,  180. 

181. 


great  work  on  Botany,  «., 
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HiLi^  Blr  John,  hft  persoiiAlltleB,  182. 

attaokt  the  Rtiyal  Society,  18a. 

'  bitt  Jtup^etor^  186. 

—  tinr  of  wit  with  Fielding,  187. 

and  Smart,  190-192. 

ftttMcki  Woiidward,  who  replies 

with  Bume  ridicalous  aneodotes,  n^ 

193. 
— — —  propoaet  himself  m  keeper  of  the 

81oane  oollectl<>n«  194. 

—  inanufttcturos  7>*a««i!iL «.,  194, 
hU  death,  19& 

HoBVKS  oontemns  the  Boyal  Society, 
158. 

—  pndsee    D^Avenant^s    poem   of 
*'QondiberCS4U,247. 

— —  his  quarrels,  27ft. 

— ^  peculiarities  of  his  character,  277. 

—  bis  secl^  27a 

-'— -  his  real  opinions,  279. 

his  "^  Leviathan,"^  280-291. 

feared  and  saspected  by  both 
parties,  n..  268. 

—  no  atheist,  n^  287. 

his  continoal  dlspntationsi  291- 

89ft. 

his  terror  of  death,  29&. 

-— ^  th«  real   solution  of  his  fears, 

29«. 
his  disciples  in  Uteratore,  ik,  80L 

—  his  prtde,  808. 

— ^  his  mode   of  composition,  fk, 

80& 
— —  his  contented  poTcrty,  and  con- 
sistent conduct,  808. 

—  characteristics  of  his  writings^ 
808. 

—  his  passion  for  mathematics.  811. 
lends  to  a  quarrel  with  Dr.  Wal- 

lis,  812-428. 
HiTED,  Bishop,  bloffraphlcal  note  on,  89. 
imitates  Warbnrton^s  style,  n., 

61. 

JoHNSov,  Dr.,  his  ayenlon  to  Mllton^s 

polltica.261. 
JoMB,  Inlgo,  rldicoled  by  Ben  Jonson, 

«i^82& 
JoNsox,  Ben,  hia  qoarrel  with  Decker, 

—  his  conyersation    with    Dmm- 
mond  of  Hawthumden,  82ft,  401. 

his  general  conririality. !».,  82& 

—  his  pl^^'The  Poetaster,"  827- 
884. 

his  powerfhl  satire  on  Decker, 
884-84U 

his  bitter  aHoslons  to  his  ene- 
mies, 841-848. 

Knro,  Dr.,  his  payments  as  an  author, 

—  blAgranhical  notice  ot, «.,  176. 

—  ridicules  the  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  175-178. 

-*— -  aids  in  attacking  Bentley,  909. 

—  his  satirical  Index  to  Bentley*s 
Oharaeterlstlca, «.,  21L 


Lawsok,  Dame,  a  noted  feonale  Puritan. 
fk,880,88& 

Lrlanp,  the  antiquary,  thoughts  on 
Eloquence.  42. 

LiBKLs  abounded  in  the  ago  of  Eliza 
belli,  859. 

Liktot'b  oocount-book,  186-142. 

LiTEKAKY  quarrels  from  personal  mo- 
tives, 898-4(»6. 

LuwTU,  Bishop,  attack  on  pretensions 
of  Warburion,  n^  15-80,  n.,  88-59. 

Mallbt,  his  knowledge  of  Pope  and 
Warburton,  n.,  25l 

his  attacks  »»n  Warburton,  n..  61 

— —  employed  by  Boiingbroke  to  libel 
Pupe,  64 

anecdote  of  his  ecotism,  180. 

employed    by  the  Duchess  of 

Marlborough  on  a  life  of  the  Duke, 
«».,  182. 

BTMaooi  and  his  anti-sodal  philoso- 
phy, «.,  801. 

Manassbii  Bajf  knACL,  his  treatise  **  De 
liesnrrectione  Mortuorum,*' »..  8Sw 

Maestoh,  John,  satirised  by  Ben  Jon- 
son. n.,  8^7. 

Mabtin  M  ar-Pkblatr,  a  party-name  for 
satirists  of  the  Cburun,  869.         ^ 

their  popularity,  874-877.    ^ 

their  secret  printings,  876, 

opposed  by  other  wits,  877. 

authors  of  these  satlroA,  868,  n., 

879, 8^1, 886. 

curious  rhymes  against,  887-892. 

Martkll  attacks  the  Intolerant  tenets 
of  Bishop  Parker,  221. 

severity  of  hisaattreon  the  Court 

ofOharlesIL,i».,220. 

comments  on  the  early  career  <rf 

Parker.  221-224. 

origin  of  quarrel,  224. 

his  noble  defence  of  Milton,  22a 

his  rencontre  with  Parker  in  the 


street^  281. 

his  political  honestv,  28a 

— ^  his  generous  crlUcIsm  on  Bntler, 
27a 

Maskbll,  Rct.  W.,  history  of  the  Mar- 
Prelate  controversy,  n.,  860. 

—  date  of  its  origin,  and  opinion  on 
its  authors,  n.,  86a 

MiODLBTON,  Dr.  Conyers,  quarrel  with 
Bentley,  894. 

and  with  Warburton,  891 

Milton  Tilified  by  party  spirit,  260-262. 

NnimnAic,  Marchmont,  a  newspaper 
writer  in  the  neat  Civil  War,  255. 

Nbwspapos  of  the  great  Civil  War, 
248-25a 

Paucrmo,  Prince  of;  and  his  Pakce  of 

Monsters,  n.,  261 
Paprr-wam  of  the  CirU  Wars,  248- 

26a 
Parkr,  Bishop  of  Qzibrd,  hit  aartj  ea- 

iMr,S21.«4. 
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PAsnm,  Bldiop  of  Oxford,  the  Intoler- 

aooe  of  bfs  stVle,  225. 

fttucks  Milton,  28a 

»-—  stuckn  Marvell  io  the  streetK.  88t 
<—  his  poftthamouB  portrtit  of  Mar- 

Toll,  882. 
P^KK,  Dr.,  hit  talent  and  hia  egotism, 

ii.,lT. 
his  defence  of  Warbnrton, «.,  21. 

—  in  revense  ft*  Blshup  Hnrd's 
eritieism,  pablishee  his  early  works 
of  irony,  894. 

Patik,  CTny,  his  aoooont  of  Hobbes,  n^ 
28a 

PsMRT,  one  of  the  writers  of  Mar- Pre- 
late tracts,  It.,  868,  fs  879. 

his  career.  881. 

—  his  execntion,  888. 

—  his  petition  and  protest,  ift.,  88a 

rhymes  on  his  death,  884. 

pHALARia,  Epistles  of;  201. 
PniLurs  a8i>erses  Pope.  12a 
PiSBOi.  Dr.  r.,  his  cuntroTorsles,  402. 
PoPB,  A-lexander,  his  high  estimation  of 

Warbnrton,  4&,  M. 
<^—  Warbarton*s  edition  of  his  works, 

68,8a 

his  mtsoellaneons  onarrels,  71-89. 

r  oollecu  libels  on  bimseli; «.,  7a 

litttrary  st^aulgem^  74. 

eerly  neglect  of  his  **  Essay  on 

OriUdsm,"  n^  7fi. 
— -  the  real  anthor  of  the  "  Key  to 

the  Lock,''*.,  7a 
hostiliUes  between  him  and  oth- 

era,77. 
the  finest  eharacter-painter,  ik, 

—  his  personal  safreringson  Clbbei's 
satire,  81. 

his  ilrst  introdnetion  to  Dennis, 

«i^8a 

—  narrative  of  the  publication  of 
Ills  letters  by  Oaril,  89-loa 

his  attacks  on  Clbber,  101-lia 

his  condemned  comedy,  «.,  lOL 

loa  /»  "^     *i 

quarrels  with  Addison,  lia 

nrges  an  attack  on  his  Cato.  n. 

iia 

— —  belleres  him  to  have  employed 

adrerse  critics,  n.,  120, 12L 
satirises  Addison  as  AtUem^  n^ 

18t 
his  last  tnterriew  with  Addison, 

124-128.  ^^ 

— —  sarreptitlonsly  prints    Bollng- 

broke's  **  Patriot  King,"  12a 
z  his  book-selling  account  with 

Lintot,  187. 

his  earliest  satire,  142-]4a 

his  satires,  and  their  effects,  401. 

PaioB  attacked  for  his  poUtioal  creed, 

26a 

PuBiTAjra,  origin  of  their  name,  «k.  Set 
RaxjEMD,  Sir  W^  aa  opposer  of  Pnritaa- 


BxromMATiOF,   Oie^  under    EHaWtli, 

867. 
Ridicule  a  test  of  truth,  64-6a 
KoTAL  booiKTT,  the,  14&-17a 
encounters  much  opposition  when 

first  established,  I4a 
KurniXAD*s  UDb  of  Pope,  87. 

Savaob  the  Poet  employed  by  Pope  to 

collect  materials  for  notes  to  the2>im- 

oiad, «,.  78. 
Sbldbk,  opinions  on  bishops,  is..  869. 
SxTTLB,   Klkanah.  the  hero  of  Pope*a 

earliest  satire,  ua 

manages  Pope  burnings,  14a 

BnAFTBBBVBY,  Lord,  on  the  origin  ot 

irony,  n«,  27a 

bis  character  of  Hohbea,  «.,  277. 

his  conversation  with  Hobbes  tn 

Paris  on  his  work,  **The  Leyiathan," 

n.,28a 
Bloanb,  Sir  Hans,  his  peculiarities  of 

style,  176-177. 
SMAftT  and  his  satire,  *^  The  HUliad,'* 

191, 19a 
BooRATBS  ridiculed   by   Aristophanes, 

6a 

SouTo^   poignant   reflection    on    die 

Eoyal  Society,  158. 
Bpbat's  History  of  the  Boyal  Society, 

147-14a 

his  sTerslon  to  Milton,  2«a 

Btbblb  satirised  by  Swift,  267-269. 

■   introduces    Pope    to  Addison, 

iia 

manages  s  friendly  InterHew  be- 
tween them  after  a  long  dlsscTemnce, 

his  political    creed   loses  him 

Addison's  friendship.  27a 

BTEBYBKa,  U.,  satirises  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, 401. 

Btubbb  and  his  attacks  on  the  Bojal 
Society,  159. 

bis  early  history,  lOa 

influenced  by  Dr.  Fell  In  his  at- 
tacks, .«^  164. 

specimens  of  them,  172. 

Btstbms  of  Opinions,  often  falladea  la 
practice,  809. 

Tbmplb,  Sir  W.,  Essay  on  Learning,  90a 

Theobald,  Lis  payments  Imm,  and  lit- 
erary arraneements  with  Lintot,  14a 

Tiokbll's  Homer,  119. 

ToiJLND,  the  miserable  psymcnt  for  his 
life  of  Uterary  labour,  140. 

Udall,  John,  a  writer  In  the  Mar-Pre- 
late controversy,  «.,  868,  n.,  879. 
his  character  and  career,  8S4-83a 

WaoeTAm  Dr.,  his  character  of  Steele, 

—^  his  satirical  works,  n^  269. 
Wakbpield,  Gilbert,  his  works  unrao- 
cessftil  because  of  his  politics,  »k,  274 
Walus,  Dr.,  his  curious  narratiTe  oTb 
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dUIofTTie   between   Hobbes  and  the 
Connteas  of  Devonshire,  n^  800. 
Wallis.  Dr^  hie  quarrel  with  Hobbes, 
81(M2S. 

—  bis  pow<»r  of  deciphering  secret 
writing,  $21. 

—  his  real  opinion  of  Hobbea.*!^,  828. 
WALBiMonAM.  Sir  Francis,    originally 

flivoors  the  Puritans,  n^  Sfld. 
WAaBi7STON  and  his  quarrels,  18-71. 

■  his  earlT  career,  2L 
his  tramo  In  de<llcatlons,  24. 

his  ountcmptaoas   criUoisia   on 
Pope  and  Addlaon,  2S. 

his  miscellanoous  reading,  29-^. 

liid  love  of  ofinjectore.  81. 

Divine  Legation,  w.,  86,  SQ. 

•  unhappy  In  his  laboors,  «..  89w 

■  his  ouarseneas  of  invective,  *., 
60,60. 

'  his  contemptaoQs  crltlolsms,  46, 

6a 

■  conlectnral  criticism  on  Bhak- 
-^!!!!hi»  adltloA  of  Pope,  68, 68, 61 


Wasbuetok,  his  literary  recruits,  6T. 
defends  Pope   against    Bolinf* 

broke,  12T. 
Influenced  Pope  through  hit  n- 

ligion,  n.,  129. 

his  opinion  of  Hobbes,  iw,296. 

offends  Edward^t  in  a  contest,  89T. 

Ward.  Dr.  Beth,  his  double  opinion  of 

Hobbes's  Works,  n^  818. 
Ward,  Dr.,  his  quarrel  with  Dr.  Pieroe^ 

WuiToirr,  Archbishop,  his  oontroTerslea 
with  Thomas  Cartwrlxbt  the  Puritan, 
and  ultimate  IHendshlp  with  him,  n^ 
867. 

WiLLiASC  or  Wtkxhaii  attacked  bj  Bo* 
hun,408. 

Wood,  Anthony,  defines  ICarrell^s  style, 
2ia 

gives  Bishop  Parker*f  early  his- 
tory, 221. 

his  prelndice  against  Locke,  269. 


Woodward  the  actor  attacked  by  Uill« 

192,  and  noto. 
Worum's  reflectioiii  on  learning,  909 
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